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Ictrawur —A town io the province 
of Malwa, transferred 1n 2818, along 
with the pergunnah, from the Vin- 
choor Cur to the Nabob of Bopaul; 
lat. 23°2’N, lon. 77° 7’ E, thirty- 
two miles SW, from Bopaul. This 
piss stands on the high rond from 
Hindi to Sehoie, and im 1820 con- 
tamed about 3,000 houses.—(Mal- 
colm, §¢) 

Inaan.—See Boric. 

Ixray (Jkeri) —The rams of a 
town, forinerly of great note, in the 
province of Mysore, exghteen miles 
north from Bednore; lat. 14° 7’N., 
lon. 75° 7° E. Near to these tumuli, 
on the south bank of the Varad, 
whith ts here a small stream, stands 
a well-built town named Sagar, which 
carries on a considerable trade. 

During the time thut Ikery was 
the residence of the princes descend- 
ed from Sada-siva, it was a very large 
place, and it 1 sad by the natives, 
with their usual exaggeration, to have 
contained 100,000 houses, Like 
Boonda, the ruins of it) wall are of 
great extent, and appear to have 
formed three concenti enclosures, 
rather than fortifications, No town 

. gt present exists on this apot, but 
the devastation was not occasioned 
by any politieal calamity, the court 
having removed from hence to Bed- 
nore, Ikery, however, conunued the 
nominal capital; the rajas were de- 

VOI. I, 


signated by its name, and the coins 
were supposed to be struck there, 
although, in point of fact, the mint 
was removed, The pagodas struck 
since the conquest of Mysore and 
Bednore are still denominated Ikery 
pagodas —(F. Buchanan, $c.) 


Txorncutr (Indra ghara).—A 
town sn the provinee of Aymeer, twen- 
tr-eight mics Ss. by W. from Ran- 
tampoor; lat. 25°38’ N , lon, 76°3’ E 


Inpracuta —A fortified town be- 
longing to ‘india in the province of 
Malwa, twenty-five miles W. by N, 
from Sumpter. 

Tnoircuca.——A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, fifteen miles 
N by E from Ditteah; tat. 25°54'N., 
lon, 78° 31’ EB. 

Ispnanat,—A town inthe province 
of Beeder, thirty-s1s miles N W from 
the city of Beeder; lat. 16° 10° N., 
lon. 77° 12’ E, 
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This expresston t generally used 
to designate the countmes east of 
Bengal, but 1 is not strictly correct, 
a considerable portion of that pro- 
vince extending to the east of the 
Ganges, It » also sometimes termed 
® peninsula, winch its form wm no 
manner justifies. In the modera ac- 
ceptation of the phrase, which was 


wer 1h UANGES. 


first anplied by the Grecks, it may be 
considered as comprehended between 
lat. 7° and 26° N, and lon. 93° and 
109° E. On the north it is bounded 
by Assam, Tibet, and China; on the 

‘north-cast by Chinn; and on the 
north-west by Bengal and Assam; 
all the rest of its extent is washed 
by the ocean. The principal rivers 
are the Irawady, Cambodia River, 
the Donnai or ‘Tunquin River, the 
Menam or Siam River, and the Suluen 
or Martaban River. 

In 1827 the whele of this region 
was either nominally or really sub- 
ordinate to three great powers, viz. 
Cochin China, or Anam, which held 
the eastern portion ; Siam, which held 
the southern and central portion; and 
Ava, which held the western portion. 
Besides mountaineers and other un- 
civilized tribes, it may be paid to have 
contained eight distinct nations, viz. 
1. Acracan, or the Mugh country. 

@. Ava,or Burma Proper (the Mran- 
my) 

3. poate Mon, called ulso Talliens, 

4. Siam, or Thay, 

&. Laos, or the Shan country. 

6. Cambodia, or the Khomen. 

7. Anam, or Tunguin and Cochin 
Ching, 

8. Malacca, or the Malay peninsula, 

A wide mountainous tract inha- 
bited by savage tribes extends from 
Cape Negrais to the Brahmaputra, 
With its southern end it separates 
Pegu from Arracan ; towards its mid- 
dle and north it divides Ava and its 
dependencies from Bengal. Near to 
its southern end it is narrow, and 
peopled by petty tribes, too poor to 
have been thought worth converting 
either by the followers of Gautama 
(the Buddhists), or by those of Vynsa 
(the Brahmins). These tribes are so 
numerous, and their territories so in- 
termixed, that it is impossible to 
discriminate the one from the other ; 
the namea, however, of the principal 
races are the following, viz. Carians, 
Kayne, Kookies, Garrows, Ni 5 

Cacharies, and Cosscahs, all which 
aboriginal tribes have strongly mark- 
ed Chinese countenances. These 
tribea are more addicted to agricul 








ture than the civilized racea of the 
maritime coasts, who chiefly gain 
subsistence by manufactores, fishing, 
and commerce, exchanging their com- 
modities with the rade tribes for 
grain. ‘These last are diligent culti- 
vatora, clearing the forests in suc 
cession, after long fatiows, and thus 
procurtng very plentiful crops from 
the Jandy enriched by rotten foliage 
and rest. These tribes have not any 
towns, bot Jive under their own ne~ 
tive chiefs, protected in a considera- 
ble degree from the oppressions of 
the petty «despots who usunlly tyran- 
nize over the more civilized races in 
their vicinity. 

Towards the middle and north this 
elevated tract expands, and contains 
more extensive vallies, and their in- 
habitants are consequently of greater 
value and importance, Accordingly 
the Rajas of Tipera, Manipoor, Gen- 
tiah, and Cachar, considerable 
chiefs, have beeo induced to restrain 
their appetites, and receive instruc. 
tion from the Brahmins, ax explained 
by Madhava Acharjya; while other 
tiibes, subject to Ava, have becn 
converted to the doctrines of Bud- 
dha. The Plau burn their dead since 
their conversion to Baddhism. 

The inhabitont. of this extensive 
region be dtinguished into 
three divisions: those who possess 
the eastern part, those who povacss 
the western, and those who hold the 
southern extremity. The people who 
abit the eastern quarter shew 
@ greater affimty to the Chinese 
their neighbours; and in like manner 
those on the western approximate to 
the Hindoos, The southern extremi- 
ty is possessed principally by the Ma- 
lays. The natives comprehended in 
this space may be considered a kind 
of body politic, wholly distinct from 
that of Hindostan, and connected 
together by general similarity of man- 
ners, religion, and political maxims 
their general dispositions being st 
ingly contrasted with those of India 
west of the Ganges. The Burmese, 

, Siamese, Shans, and Cam- 
tana, profess the Buddhist doc- 
trines, which have not made an equal 
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progress in Tunquin or Cochin Chi- 
un, In point of civilization all these 
nations are inferior to the Chinese, 
Mindoos, Persians, Arabians, and 
Turtars, but superior to any rece that 
inhabit the East-Indian Archipelago. 
Filth, cruelty, indifference to cor- 
percal punishment, degradation and 
Ml-usage of their females, are une- 
quisacal proofs of a low stage of bar- 
bacism, None of the Indo-Chinese 
nitions use milk as a common ar- 
ticle of diet, which is another marked 
distinction between them and the 
Hindoos, 

Although the influence of Buddha 
is at present but trifling in Elindos- 
tan, his native country, his doctrine 
‘ends over China, its tributary na- 
tions, and many Tartar hordes, to 
Nussta. India cast of the Gs 
Great and Little Tibet, Bootan, 
ton, and many of the islands in the 
Easteru seas, whose inhabitants have 
not yet become Malomedans, adhere 
to the religion of Buddha, under va- 
rion modifications. 

‘The vernacular Indo-Chinese lan- 
guages on the continent seem all to 
be in ther original structure either 
porely moncsyllabic, like the spohen 
languages of China, or incline greatly 
to this clus, and are prodigiously 
varied in avcentuaton. The Pali lan- 
ge does not exist as a spoken 
tongue, but among the Indo-Chinese 
nations occupies the same place 
which the Sanscrit docs among the 
Hindoos, or Arabic among the fol- 
lowers of Mahomed, Throughout 
the greater part of the maritime coun- 
tries that lie betwixt India and China, 
it is the language of religi wy 
literature, and science, and has had 
an eatensive influence in modifying 
the vernocalar languaces d 
regions, The name of thie language, 
although pronounced Bal! is mare 
generally written Puli. 

frequengly 





























Indo-Chinese nationé it 
denominated Lunka Basa, and Mage- 
ta, or Mungata. 

‘The Pali alphabet sceme in its ori- 
gin to be a derivation from the De- 
vanagari, although it has not only 
acquired a considerable difference of 


form, but also been modified to a 
certain degree in the power of the 
letters by the thonosyliabic pronun- 
ciation of the Indo-Chinese nations, 
The form of the Puli charocter varies 
essentially among the different na- 
tiona by whom it is used; the Pali 
danguage is an ancient dialect of the 
Sanserit, which sometimes approuch- 
es very near to the original. The 
Malaya language, and the more ori- 
ginal languages of the Eastern Isles, 
seem in their origingl formation to 
have been polysyilabie, The Indo- 
Chinese languages may be considered 
in the following order, viz, 
Polysyllabic Languages, 
i. Mala: 






a). 
3. Buggess (in Colebex). 
4. Bima (in Sumbhawa). 
5. Battak (in Somatray. 
6. Gala, or Pagata(in’ the Philip 
Af i labie La 
fonoss te inguages. 
7. Rakheng (Areacnay. © 
8, Barma, or Mranma (Ava). 
9, Mon (Pegu). 
10. Thay (Stam). 
11, Khomen (Cambodia). 
12, Law (Laor, or the Shans), 
13. Anam (Cochin China end Tun- 
guio). 
earned Lai Pe 
14, The Pali, or Buy 
With respect to the history of these 
nations, we have scarcely any thing 
that deserves the name. Civilization 
was probably first introduced by the 
race which occupied China, about the 
third century before our Saviour; but, 
except in Tunquin and Cochin, thia 
nation appears to have preserved its 
footing for too short a period to fix 
radically those wise institutions and 
riarchal form of government which 
unite the Chinese under a permanent 
authority, and in some meusure sup- 
ply the want of a hereditary nobility. 
China has certainly sustained various 
cha of dynasty; notwithstanding 
shiek, the stability resulting from a 
regular education, and from a gradual 
promation thi enlished kar 
grees of powar, brings order 
Sobordiustion sfter the first settlement 
s@ 
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of the new sovereigns. In India be- 
yond the Ganges, the caprice of the 
mob or of tyrants being without ade- 
quate checks, have long been accus- 
tomed to raise from the dust the 
anewuest, most audacious, and unprin- 
cipled adventurers. 
Before the arrival of the Chinese 
the country seems to have been occue 
ied by numerous rade tribes, who, 
like the invaders, were of the great 
Tartnr race, and these mingling with 
the conquerors, appear to have pro- 
duced the offipring which now com- 
pose the civilized portion of the na- 
tions termed by Europeans Anamitic, 
Siamese, Burmese, Peguers, and Ma- 
lays. These now occupy the princi- 
pat gowns and valleys; but a very 
an e“pegportion of the country is 
still held by tribes in a primeval state 
of rudeness, unacquainted with lite- 
rature, divinity, luw, medicine, and in 
Q great degree with arms and manu- 
factures, ye very industrions cultiva- 
tors of the soil, and of inoffensive 
manners, + Aes 
At a later period than the Chinese 
invasion, along with the religious 
doctrines of the Buddhists, most of 
the tribes received the literature of 
the Hindoos, as it crivted then under 
the kings of Magadha or Bahar, The 
natives of ultra Gangetic India, al- 
thongh they adopted much of tbe 
ancient language, doctrines, and cus+ 
toms of the Hindoos, yet heing origi- 
nally of a different extraction, they 
¢ling to many obsolete practices, snd 
ere consequently held in utter abhor- 
rence by the adherents of the Brah- 
mins. Hindoo science, thua props 
ested, had the effect of banishing that 
ef the Chinese, while at the same 
time i¢ introduced a more perfect 
form of writing ; but notwithstanding 
this advantage, the western states are 
evidently less civilized than Tunguin 
anid Cochin China, both of which re- 
evivedthe Buddhist doctrines through 
‘Tibet and Chios, and still retain the 
Kiterature and education of the last 
mentioned state. 
At the eta when the European na- 
tions discovered the navigation to In- 
din, by the Cape of Good Hope, India 





beyond the Ganges scema then, 98 
now, to have been catled Chin by the 
natives of Hindostan, while the Chi- 
nese empire was called Maha Chin, 
or Great China. For a deseription 
of the modern subdivisions, see the 
different kingdoms and provinces re 
spectively F. Buchanan, Leyden, 
Sumes, Edinburgh Review, Lieut. 
Low, $c.) 





INDIA SOUTH OF THE KRISH- 
NA RIV: 


This portion of Hindostan has the 
figure of a triangle, of which the 
course of the river Krishna forms the 
buse, and the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel the sides, Its extent 
from the Krishna to Cape Comorin, 
placed at the apex cf the triangle, 
about 600 milea English; and its 
breadth in the widest port 550, from 
whence it Shem to a point at Cape 
Comorin, e grand geographical 
feature of this region is a central te- 
bie-land, clevated from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet above the level of the nea, sepa- 
eated by wild, ebrnpt, and mountai- 
nous declis ities from thelow countries 
to the cast and west, which form a 
belt of unequal breadth between the 
hills and the sea. The central emi- 
nence is usually termed Balaghaut 
(above the ghauts); and the lower 
belt, more especially the eastern, 
Paycenghaut (below the ghauts). 

The most remarkable rainy season 
in this part of Iodia is that called the 
nionsoon, which eatends 
to the Maley peninsuls, 
deluging al! the intermediate regions 
within certain degrees of latitude for 
four months of the year, In the 
south of India this monsoon com 
‘mences about the end of May or the 
beginning of June, but it gets later as 
we procced northward. Its spproach 
is announced in the south by vast 
masses of cloud that rise from the 
Indian acean and advance towards 
the north-oast, gathering end thicken- 
ing as they approsch the Iand. After 
some threatening days the sky ae- 
sumes a troubled appearance in the 
evening, the monsoon gereraily set~ 
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ting in duriog the night, attended 
with a tremendous thunder storm 
and violent blasts of wind, and suc- 
ceeded by a flood of rain, For some 
hours lightning is seen without inter- 
mission, sometimes for an instant 
leaving the horizon in darkness, and 
afterwards suddenly re-appearing in 
vivid and successive flashes, while the 
thunder rolls incessantly. When st 
Jength this uproar ceases, the rain is 
heard pouring, and the torrents rusli- 
ing down the rising streams, 

‘This acene continues for a few days, 
after which the aky clears and disco- 
vera the face of nature changed ax if 
by enchantment. In place of parched 
fielda, brooks dried up, vegetation 
withered, a fiery and scorching wind, 
a torrid aky* abscured with dust, 
through which the sun shines dull 
and discoloured, the whole earth ap- 

ears covered with a sudden and 
luxuriant verdure; the rivers are full 
and tranquil, the air pure and dpti- 
cious, and the sky variegated with 
different clouds; while the animal 
creation, by the alacrity of their mo-~ 
tions, shew themselves sensible of the 
change. From this period the rain 
falls at intervals for about a month, 
after which its violence increases, and 
in July the rains attain their maxi- 
spun, During August, although stili 
heavy, they rather diminish ; in Sep- 
tember they abate considerably, and 
towards the conclusion of the wonth 
depart as they came, amidst thunder 
and tempests, Such is the monsoon 
in the greater part of Indiv, diversi- 
Ged according to latitude and the dis- 
tance from the sca, 

The south-west monsoon cam. 
mences on the Malabar coast in Muay, 
and is there very furious; i later 
and more moderate in Mynore; while 
the coast of Coromandel, covered by 
tho western Ghaots, ia wholly ex- 
empt from it, Further north the 
asonsoon begins rarly ig June, and 
Jones ite violence, except in the vici- 
nity of high mountains, where the 
fali of rain is considerable. Abou 
Delhi it does not begin until the 
of June, and the quantity of moisture 
‘is grently inferior to what is discharged 

















at Calcutta and Bombay, In the 
north of the Punjab, near the bills, it 
exceeds that of “Itelhi; but towards 
the junction of the five rivera with 
the Indus, which is remote both from 
the sex and the bills, very little rain 
falls. The countries under the Gash- 
mere hills, those of Lindoo Cosh, 
have all their share of the rains, but 
they «decrease to the westward. Itis 
generally supposed that the monsoon 
does not extend beyond the tropic: 
but this is not the fact, an it prevails 
at Tutto, in Int 24° 44’N., yet does 
not at Corachic (lat, 24° 51’'N., lon, 
67° 14 E.), which is beyond the limit 
to the west, 

In thia geographical division of 
Hindostan the mass of the popula- 
tion is Hindoo, the Mahomesaus be- 
ing few comparatively ; the primitive 
Hindoo manners and customs have 
been consequently preserved in a 
state of great purity, more especially 
in Tinnevelly and the districts adja- 
cent, In this quarter the lapse of 
twenty centuries has apparently made 
no change in the habits and peculiari- 
ties of the Hindoo, or in his civil con- 
dition or religian. His diet is frugal 
and simple ; hw hut is compoved of 
mud, the leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, 
and a few bamboos; and a HL 
strip of cloth is bis garment. The 
country ix subdivided into silages, 
comprehending some thousand acres 
of srable and waste laud, the boun- 
dories of which, amidst political revo- 
jutions and convulsions, have never 
been altered, The constitution of 
the villages resembles a fitthe repub- 
lie, or rather corporation, baving its 
hereditary officers and artificers. Vil~ 
Tages inhabited sulely by Brahmins 
are of trequent occurrence, and ure 
generally described under the name 
of agra gtama, or superior villages. 
Throughout the whole region, buw- 
over, tuany forcign families are to be 
found, whose ancestors have migrated 
hither from their native land in tines 
of famine or distress, and io their 
adopted country have preserved, from 
generation to peneeasiiyes their own 
language and peculiarities. Many ine 
atances could be pointed out of Sach 
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foreign familtes settled here four or 
five hundred yeas, without approx 
mating 1 the least to the manners, 
fashions, or even the language of the 
natives where they have been so lung 
domesticated. These still preserve 
the remembrance of their onmein, and 
adhere to the ceremonies and usages 
of the land of their ancestors, with- 
out in the least adopting those of the 
country where accident has compelled 
them to reside. 
Certam tribes, from their inferiority 
of rank, and the utter contempt in 
which they are held, appear to be a 
peparate race, cut off ‘fom the great 
Hindoo netion OF this deserspnon 
are the Parias, although they are so 
numerous that they have been com- 
puted at one-fifth of the whole popu- 
janion of India south of the Krishn1. 
These Paras are subdivided mto 
many classes and gradations, each 
claiming superiority over the other; 
but the whole subjected to the higher 
castes, and in general not allowed to 
cultivate land on their own account, 
being 10 a manner slaves to the other 
tribes. This extreme detestation of 
the Parias varics in intensity im dif- 
ferent regions, and prevails with most 
virulence in the southern countnes. 
In some parts of Mysore the higher 
castes tolerate the approach of the 
Parias, and permit them to enter that 
part of the house that sheltets the 
cows; andinstances are even recorded 
where they have permitted them to 
adsance the head and one foot within 
the body of the dwelling-house. The 
distinction towards the north becomes 
Jess marked Europeans are under 
the necessity of employing Parias for 
servants, because a great part of their 
work could not be done by any of 
the purer castes. No individualo a 
respectable Sudra tribe would brush 
the shoes or draw off the boots of his 
master, far less cook for a monster 
who devoured the sacred cow and ox. 
They are consequently compelled to 
have recourse to the  atietrate of the 
Parias, and thereb: icipate in 
Joathmng of the higher classes of Hin- 


doos, 
Although the Brahminical religion 


was probably the most general in the 
south of India, other systems had at 
certain periods an extensive sway, 
First, the Jams, who reyect the antho- 
rity of the Vedas and Puranas, of 
which profession the sovereigns ot 
Karnata appear to have been untl 
the twelfth century of the Chistian 
era. Second, the Bhauddhaot Bud- 
dhists, who hed temples, Third, the 
Mahomedan rehgion, which was in- 
troduced through the medium of the 
commercial intercourse between Ara 
bia and Malabar Fourth, a nume- 
rous coluny of Jews settled at Cochin, 
and in other parts of Malabar. Fifth, 
a hnowledze of the true religion had 
made gome progress at an early pe- 
mod, but the Nestorian doctrines 
wore those professed The languages 
of this region derive at least one-half 
of the words thcy contain smmedi- 
ately fiom the Sanserit; but they are 
supposed to derive a great part, if not 
the whole, of the remainder, trom ano- 
ther source, by some supposed tobe the 
dhalect frequently termed high Tamu. 

The eat hiest Mahomedan army that 
crossed the Krishna was led in AD. 
1310 by Kafoot, ag unst hoor Sum- 
moodet, the capital city of Belal Deo, 
the sovcreign of Karvata; but they 
never made any permanent conquests 
unul the beginning of the eghtcenth 
century For many yeas prior to 
the Brith ascendancy, the govern- 
ments in this quarter werc little more 
than an aseemblage of Polgarnhips 
under 9 supenor chief, who, although 
he had a general control over the 
whole, exercised very httle interfe- 
rence with the domestic management 
of then respective districts. In fact 
Hyder was the only sovereign here 
who ever subdued all his petty fou- 
datories, or was really, xecording to 
European sdeas, master of bra coun- 
try. Whatever may have been the 
nature of the ancient governments, 
this fertile region has evidently un- 
dergone » gradual decay mnce the 
first :ntrusion of the Mahomedans, 
and its decline apy to have been 
accelerated aftor the commencement 
of Briush influence, so long as st was 
exercised through the medium of na- 
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tive chiefs, whose oppressive inode 
of levying the revenue contributed 
more to ruin the country than all the 
wars and tumults that had occuried 
Many provinces have continued in 
high culture, althongh exposed to 
constant wars, while others have be- 
come deserts in the midst of peace 
‘The open violence of armies has | ra- 
bably done less myury than the fines, 
fees, exactions, and contmbutrons, 
which have becn imposed by the ty- 
ranny, or permitted by the weakness 
of the state The buildings, tanks, 
channels, and cven ridges that sepa- 
iated former fields, the rumed vil- 
lages, general tradition, books, ac- 
counts, sunnuds, and instinctions, all 
combme to give a high dca of the 
former opulcnce and cultivation of 
this chyasion of Hindostiy It must 
be admitted, however, that many of 
these appcatances may have ovigi- 
nated from the errcumstance of cach 
portion of the country having become 
an ats turn the seit of a petty and 
transitory state, which foushed for 
a time, afterwards decayed, became 
giadu uly deserted by its habitants 
migrating to sone more piospetons 
spot, and at last rclapsed to a state 
of jungle, contaming the remains of 
buildings, tanks, ficlls, and houses, 
the vestiges of ats former population 
The anctent ercat Hiadoo princes in 
this quarter dil not, in fit, want a 
large revenuc for they had no er 
penstye establishments to keep up, 
and the simplicity of then manncis 
requnred but lietie Religrous cerce 
monies were probably the chief ca- 
peuse of the state, the soldiers bung 
supported by grants of land. 

In the Hindoo geographical 4ys- 
tems, India south of the Krishna 1s 
partitioned mto five divisions; 10 
modern times the following may be 
considered as the principal territorial 
subdivisions, vz. 

1, The southern portion of the 
Bejapoor province. 

2 The Balaghaut ceded teiritories, 
comprehending the distucts ot Cud- 
dapah and Bellary. 

. The Carnatic below the 


auts, 
contaming the districts of 


ellore 


and Ongole, North Arcot, South 
Arcot, Chingleput, Tanjore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura, Dindigul, and Tin- 


nevelly,. 

4 the province of Mysore 

5 The Canara and Malabar dis. 
tricts 

6 The pnncopalities of Cochin and 
‘Travancore 

The only place of great magnitude 
1s_the modern aty of Madras — 
(Thackeray, Etphin-tone, Dubois, 
Wilks, Lushington, Fdinburgh Re- 
trw, Rennell 5th Report, §¢ ) 


Txpone (Jnduru, a’rat) —A city 
1m the prouince of Malwa, the capital 
of the Holcar family, lat 2° 42’N, 
lon 75° 50’ E., 1,998 feet above the 
level of the sca ‘Old Indore having 
been destroyed by fire during the 
wal between Sindia and Holcer in 
1801, the present city 13 almost en- 
urcly modern, and ance 1818 has 
been catending with such a rapidity 
that the popul tion, winch at the 
tine of its capture by Sir Thomas 
ilislop’s army, was only 10 000, two 
years afterwirds was roughly com- 
uted at 60,000 persons Not only 

ad those tamubes which, during the 
plior distractions, bad ficd to Ogjein, 
setuired, but the imbhabitants ot 
Ovjem and its viemity were migrat- 
inz in latge numbers to Indore, The 
city in conse juence cabiited a spece 
tacle not uncommon in England, but 
rarely to be scen 1n India, of whole 
streets of new dwelling houses, binlt 
or building tn every direction, while 
the revenue in that short space of 
time had incic ased fourfold under the 
judicious management of the late 
Tuntia Jogh, and the unplhicit con- 
fidence reposed in the British autho- 
nities. 

Some of the new atreets of Indore 
are tolerably spacious, paved with 
gramte slabs, and the houses of 
two stores, framed of wood and 
filled with brick musonr, as at 
Oojem On the whole, howeser, it 
is 8 mean-built irregular city, and 
with the exception of some chetrees 
in the suburbs, particularly that o. 
Mulbar Row Hotlcar, the founder o. 
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the tamuly, end ol Alia Bhye, 1t does 
not contain 4 single structure worth 
lookhmg at The position of Indore, 
ma well-wooded country and un- 
dulsting plan, with fine lulls at a 
dutance, is excecding pleasant, and 
the elevation renders its climate one 
of the most temperate im Malwa. 
The raya’s old paluce was taken down 
in 1819, and a new one commenced, 
of which sbout one-fourth part was 
completed m 1820) It 4 a mass: 
quadrangular binding of gramte, wrt! 
lecorations of carved wood, but plac- 
ed ina vers conhned situation The 
Burttsh residency 15 about a mile to 
the south of the town, and the tombs 
of the Holcar, situated 01 the banks 
of the Kuthee stream, have a very 
mmposing effect In former times Ia- 
dare was to Oojin what Mirzapoor 
1s to Benares, the centre of the whole- 
sale trade of the province, the other 
being then the depot of wealth, which 
adnntered to, and was created by 
commerce, but they have since in 
mnany respects changed conditions 
since Sindia made Gualior his ca- 


ital, 
. Muthar Row Holcar, of the Dhoon- 
gur or shepherd tribe, the foundcr of 
the dynasty, was born about AD 
1633, and rose to eminence under 
the first Peshwa, when he received 
in maitiage the daughter of Narrain 
Row Bund, the maternal uncle of 
Sahoo Raja, He obtamed bigh com- 
mandy under Bayerow and bis suc« 
cessors, and escaped the imase cre at 
the battle of Paniput. He died about 
1769, and was succeeded by an insane 
grandson named Mallee Row, who 
died, or was asyassinated, in less than. 
s year. Hts mother, Alia Bhye, then 
assumed the government, and select- 
ed Tuckoyce Holcar for the com- 
mander of her army, associate in the 
state, and ultimate successor, Her 
success In the internal admimstration 
of her domains was extraordinary, 
and her memory 1s still revered for 
the justice and wisdom of her adim- 
nistration, She died in 1795, aged 
sixty, and Tuckojee Holcar in 1797. 
He left four sona; two legitimate, 
Casi Row, and Mulhar Row, and 


two dlegtimite, Witul Row, and 
Jeswunt Row Holcar. Dissenmona 
orbing along them, most of their 

sessions were seed on by Dow= 
it Row Sindia, atte: putting to death 
Malhar Row, the remamder were 
usutped by Jeswunt Row, to the pre- 
dice of the legal heir, Cast Row 
folear. 

A long contest for supenority en- 
sued between Dowlet Row Sindia 
and Jeswunt Row Holca. In 1401 
the army of the latter was totally de~ 
feated by that of Dowlet Row, with 
the loss of all Ins artillery, and the 
dispetsion of his regula battabons, 
after which Indove was captured, and 
exposcd to all the horrors of indine 
crimmate plundc during two suc- 
cessive days, to gratify at once the 
vengeance of Siidia end the sapacity 
of his troops. Holcar, however, soon 
collected another army, which was 
then no difficult matter m Hindostan, 
and in 1802 determued to make 
Poona the theatre of his operations, 
towaids which he marched with on 
army, mostly compoyed of adven- 
turers, and estimated at 40,000 ca- 
valry and 30,000 mtuntry, On ree 
cewing intelligence of {14 movement, 
Sindia detached an army wodei the 
commaud of Sedasheo Bhow, to 
Poona, which in the month of Sep- 
tember effected a junction with the 
tivops of the Pcshwr A general 
action took place on the 25th Octo- 
ber 1802, when the Bhow was com« 
pletely defeated, and Jeswant Row 
cntered the capital, Durmg these 
operations, the latter had 60 com- 
pletely desolated Ins advetsary’s ter- 
ritories in the south, that 1¢ would 
have been imposuble for him to have 
subsisted his own army and the m3- 
riady attached to it, without mvadin; 
the dommions of the Nizam. General 
Wellesley declaiod, that he had not 
Jeft_a stick standing within 150 miles 
of Poona; the forage and grain were 
consunied, the houses pulled down 
for fucl, and the imbabitants with 
their cattle compelled to fly from the 
destruction that threatened them, 
During the march of the Bntuh army 
from Mentch, except in one village, 
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hot & human creature was scen, and 
this devastation must soon have ex- 
tended to the British termtories, it 
these hordes of ravagers had not 
been driven to the north of the Ner- 
budda. 

‘The fortune of this adventurer was 
Now at its greatest elevation ; bat his 
sttuation was entirely percarious, owe 
1ng to the instability of his resources, 
which one dav made him predom- 
nant in the Maharatta empire, and 
the next reduced hun to the condi. 
tuon of a fugitive without ahome or a 
capital. Being compelied by the ad- 
vance of General Wellesley to make 
4 prccipitate retreat from Poona, 
his enormous army soon melted 
away as the scene of their predatory 
exploits became limted, and beng 
destitute of any permanent revenue, 
he was compelled to supply the ex 
Bencics of the remainder by indis- 
criminate plunder. At this ime his 
possessions in the Deccan consisted 
principally of the Amber district, si- 
tuated between Jalnupoor, Aurunga- 
bad, and the Godavory ; halt the 
district of Scingaum south of the 
Godavery (the other halt appertain- 
ang to Sindia), the tort of Chandore, 
and a few tracts m Candewh The 
total revenues of the province were 
computed at eighty lacks of rupees; 
but @ sinall portion of this amonnt 
ever reached the sovereign’s treasury, 
there being uo established laws in his 
dominions, where every head of a 
village way a petty chief, who seed 
and kept what he could, With re- 
spect to Jeswunt himself, it was his 
practice to disclum oll tei mtorial in- 
terests whatever, and to boast that 
he never possessed more country 
than fay wathw the shadow of his 
hoise. 

Jeswant Row remamed neuter in 
1303, durmg the wai carried on be- 
tween the combined torces vi Sindia 
and the Nugpoie raya against the 
British government ; but after its con- 
clusion resimed his predatory habits 
‘with increased audacity. After much 
ineffectual negociaton, a war ensued, 
which Holcar commenced wost m- 
auapiciousls, by the muide: of the 


Brinsh officers then in his service, 
Captains Vickars, Tod, and Ryan. 
To the subsequent battles his troops 
were routed and dispersed wherever 
they couid be come up with: but his 
Perseverance and activity, added to 
the unexpected secession of the 
Bhurtpoor raya, greatly procrastinated 
the conclusion, and increased the ex- 
pense of the war. Chandore, his 
capital in Candeish, was captured by 
the Bombay army m 1804, and the 
last campagn of this usurper was 
only a flight before the British army, 
which drove him as far as the banks of 
the Hyphasts in the Pungab, where m 
1805, being reduced to extreme dis- 
tress, he sent agents to Jord Lake te 
solutt a peace This was granted 
hun, and on such advantageous terms, 
that although one of the bitterest 
enemnes to the British cause and na- 
tron, bis loss was tnfling compared 
with what others sustained, who had 
less seriously offended. 

Having thus advantageously extrie 
cated himself from a most entical 
situation, he appears to have relaxed 
ser much from his nulitary babits, 
and ere long extnbited symptoms of 
occasional mental derangement. From 
this state he waa roused in 180 by a 
rebellion agaist him, under pretence 
of supporting the pretenvions of Casi 
Row, winch gained such strength that 
the insurgents obtained possession 
of all Holcur’s territones in Can- 
desk, including the important fortress 
ot Chandore. They subsequently ad- 
vanced to the froutiers of the Nizam's 
dommrons, with the yrew of attacking 
the distnct of Amber, a small section 
of country belonging to Holcar, but 
entirely surrounded by the Nizam’s 
provinces. The apprehensions of the 
eflorts of thi party, itis supposed, 
rnfluenced Jeswunt Row to compass 
the death of Cast Row, and thereby 
remove the ostensible standard ot 
opposition to his authont;. ‘Fins 
atrocity, however, only added to the 
vigour ot the impurrection, which was 
Rot eo much consected with the as- 
saasinated prince, as orgimating 10 
the wrong of the chiefs who 
conducted tt. Having plundered and 
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desolated a large portion of Holcar’s 
possessions, and even of Sindha’s be- 
tween the Tuptee and Netbudda, 
they proceeded to comuut deprcda- 
tions on the terntories of thePeshwa 
and Nizam, alleging necessity as then 
excuse, This comvement palatine 
not being considered satisfactory, a 
portion of the Pounr and Hydera- 
bad subsidiary forces were put im 
motion under Colonels Doveton and 
Wallace, which having sutprised se- 
veral of their wandering bands, cx- 
pelled the whole with great lovs from 
the territories of the alles 

The habitual msanity of Jewunt 
Row continuing to gan giound, bis 
munisters, 11 1809, mtimated to the 
British government a request, that 
their prince mht be allowed to vistt 
the idol at Jejoory, in thu Peshwa’s 
countiy, i hopes that he might 
therehy be cured of the imtetlectail 
malady under which he Jabomed, 
but a comphance with this proposal 
was for obvious reasons declined, and 
his bodily infirmities being agaravated 
by those of his mtd, he at length 
closed his eventil, and not very 
creditable hfe, on the 27th October 
1811, Throughout his whole lite, 
the constitution of his government 
rested ov the most vicious of all 
foundations, the power of infiictmg 
tmore injury on his peaceably «disposed 
neighbours than, from the nature of 
his own dominions, they were lable 
to receive, a predicament which onl; 
ceased with the battle of Maheid- 
poor 

Jeswunt’s son and successor, Mul- 
har Row Holcar, was quietly seated 
on the throne, but being a minor, 
the administration of affana was con- 
tinued under the management of 
Toolsee Bhye his mother, and Bala- 
ram Seth, the sume as during the 
incapacity of bis father. The influ- 
ence, however, of Meer Khan, when- 
ever he chose to exert st, was dom- 
nant, a large proportion of the late 
Holecar’s troops having attached them- 
selves to him; but the necessity of 
providing for their pay and subststence 
rendered it impossible for him to con- 
tnue long stationary, and, of course, 
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occasioned his frequent abseuce ham 
head-unters Duning one of these 
secessions, Toolsce Bhye, the queen 
lezent, with her son, were ditven by 
the outrageous conduct of the troops 
to sech sheltcr with the R ya of Ko- 
tah, but her party hiving subse- 
quently gained the ascendant, she 
returned, and 1s reported to have 1e- 
venged her injunies with gieat cruelty. 
On the accession of Mulhar Row, 
his monsters wigeutly eoltetted the 
sanction of the Biitish government. 
to the graut of a khilaut, or dress of 
investiture, both from the Peshwa 
and fiom the king of Delhi, but they 
were informed that the British go- 
vernnent did not arrogate to itself 
the pustlege of confirmation, which 
it likewise demed both to the Peshwa 
and the Deln sovereign They wee 
told that 1¢1ccognived the Holearstate 
85 an independent power, and consc- 
queauy did not admit the necesaty of 
any form of public acknowl cdgment 
of Mulhir Row’s title to the throne, 
which would indwate a subscivency 
on his part that did not mn the shghtest 
degice cxist 
After the intellectual derangement 
of Jeswunt Row Holcar, and more 
especially subscquently to Ins death, 
the power he had satsed by li crimes, 
and maintamed by his abilities, was 
fast crumbling to pieces, and tts tot 
destiuction, by the inci casing strength 
of thepredatory associations, impend- 
ing Although some of the chicf 
Pindaincs held large jaghires from 
Holcar’s government, they acted so 
independcatly that they were consi« 
déred as having withdrawn them. 
selves, and the queen regent, Toolsee 
Bhye, expressed great pleasure at the 
pect of their chastisement. This 
ly, finding herself unable to control 
the insolence of the aurdars, had sent 
an envoy privately to solicit her son 
and state might be taken under the 
British protection : which overture 
was kindly received, and no burthen- 
some coniztion imposed, except reci- 
procal support to put down all pre- 
datory bandits. While these arrange- 
ments were in progress, all of a sud- 
den the vekce! was iecelled; the dif- 
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ferent chiefs, with their respective 
troops, were hastily smmoned ; and 
the determination of marching to the 
assiutance of the Peshwa proclaimed. 
Negociations with Ghuffoor Khan 
and the other leaders of Holcar’s 
army werc then attempted; but these 
were mistaken for symptoms of weak- 
ness, and Toolsee Bhye, the queen 
regent, who wished to withdraw from 
the precipice, was carried down to 
the banks of the Sipra, and there 
publicly executed, the day before the 
battle of Maheidpoor. 

On the 17th December the hostile 
spirit of these ferocious Patan chiefs 
openly ussumed the predominance ; 
attacks were made on the British 
foraging parties, and all attempts at 
un amicable adjustment failing, Sir 
Thomas Hislop’s army attacked that 
of (nominally) Holcar at Muaheid- 
poor, and after suffering wuch slaugh- 
ter from the latter’s artillery, suc- 
ceeded in capturing the guns; after 
which the infantry gave way, and 
retreated, pursued by Sir John Mal- 
colm with the regular cavalry and 
Mysore horse. A treuty with Mul- 
har Row was soon afterwards (on 
the 6th January 1818) concluded at 
Mundessor by Sir J, Malcolm, and a 
federal alliance entered into, The 
exertions made by the Indore state, 
during the short war of 1817, showed 
the dangerous impolicy of leaving it in 
acondition to be ever again trouble~ 
some: it was therefore dismembered 
of two-thirds of its territory, and the 
greater portion of the lands thus ab- 
stracted transferred to the rajas of 
Kotah, Boondee, and other Rajpoot 
chiefs, whoin it was desirable to 
strengthen ; while a portion was also 
retained to defray the expense of the 
troops required for the protection of 
that quarter. 

By the treaty of Mundessor, Hol- 
car renounced his claim to all terri- 
toriea within, and north of the Boon- 
dee hills, and within and without the 

of the Satpoora range of hills, 
including the fortress of Sindwa, with 
aglacis of two thousand yards, which 
he ceded to the British government, 
with some of his possessions in Can- 
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deiah, and such other tracts as were 
intermixed with the dominions of the 
Nizam and Peshwa. He also ceded 
to the British government all claims 
of tribute from any of the Rajpoot 
princes, auch as the rajas of Gdey- 
poor, Jeypoor, Joudpoor, Kotah, 
Boondee, and Karouly. In consi- 
deration of these cessions, the British 
government bound itself’ to maintain 
a stationary force to preserve the inter- 
nal tranqui of Holcar’s territories, 
and defend them from foreign aggres~ 
sors: the detachment thus employed 
to receive every support from Hol- 
car’s government, which, when culled 
‘on, was bound to supply a contingent 
of 3,000 ausiliary horse, and to refer 
all foreign disputes to the arbitration 
of the British government, 11 was 
agreed that Ameer Khan should re- 
tuin all his territories, ond that 
Ghuffoor Khan should receive a 
hereditary jaghire, it not being then 
known that he wa» suspected of be- 
ing the principal instigator of the 
murder of Toolsee Bhye. 

Immediately on the conclusion of 
the above treaty, Mulhar Row Hol- 
car, a boy of about twelve years of 
age, accompanied by his principal 
chiefs, came into the British cump, 
when Tantia Jogh, a» prime minister, 
was invested with the management 
of affairs. At present the reserved 
territories of Holcar consist of the 
following portions, viz. 
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The young prince abandoned the 
former custom of always residing in 
camp, und fixed his residence at In- 
dore, which, under the able manage- 
ment of Tantia Jogh (who died in 
1826), rapidly increased in extent, 
wealth, and population. In 1824 the 
revenue exceeded twenty-five lacks of 
rupees per annum, and if tranquillity 
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continued, was likely in ten years tq 
approach forty lacks, Rowjee Trim- 
buck, the minister, was 
during Tantia Jogh’s life his prin- 
cipal manager, and the medium of 
intercourse with the British resident, 
Although by the course of events 
the state has fallen in comparative 
power aod dignity (and what native 
state has not) the condition of the 
individuul on the throne has certainly 
been improved. His turbulent and 
Mutioous army has either been killed, 
dispersed, or paid off; and the terri- 
tories left, although ‘circumscribed, 
are fertile, and have long been the 
only ones from which any revenue 
was realized without the employment 
of an army. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 
456 miles; from Ni 871; and 
from Calcutta 1,030 miles.—(Fullar- 
ton, Treaties, the Marquis of Weltes- 
ley, Public MS. Documents, the Mar~ 
quis of Hastings, Prinsep, Sir J. 
Malcolm, Tod, Colhns, the Duke of 
Wellington, §c.) 

Inpnactat (the nourtain of Indra), 
—A aniall Malay state on the north 
coast of Sumatra, bordering on Siak, 
which exports considerable quantities 
of rice to Singapoor. The river is 
large, but incommoded by a dange- 
rous bore. The inhubitants are ge- 
noine Malays; but on the coast there 
are some piratical establishments be- 
longing to the Llanos of Magindanao, 
especially at Retteh, where they have 
been settled above thirty years. Its 
name is pure Sanserit, and ia one of 
the few Hindoo words to be found 
on the north coast of Sumatra, where 
their absence or fr icy may be 
considered 
degree of civiti 
inhabitants. This remark may also be 
applied to the whole Eastern Archi-~ 
pelngo.—{Singapoor Chronicle, 4c ) 

Inpnapoor (Indrq pura, the cily of 
Indra),—A town, Guetrict, aud iver 
on thesouth-west coast of the island of 
Sumatra, situated princinally between 
the second and third degrees of south 
Jetitade. The town stands about 100 
miles N.W. fom Bencoolen. The 
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siver Indrapoor, which descends from 
the mountaine of Korinchi, is cone 
aidered one of the largest in tho 
southern portion of the west coast of 
Sumatra, and is capable of admitti 
This country formerly yiet 
eda lerge quantity of pepper, and 
some gold was brought from the inter 
rior, which now finds another chan- 
nel., An English factory was esta- 
blished here in 1684, but never be- 
came of any importunce.—{ Marsden, 
Inoner.—A walled town in the 
province of Dell fifteen miles N. 
by E. from Kurnal; lat. 29° 53° N., 








THE INDUS RIVER. 
( Sindhu.) 

The source of the Indus still re- 
muins unexplored ; but of late yours 
much information has been collected 
by travellers and othere, regacding ity 
course and origin. At present’ pro- 
bable conjecture fixes its commence- 
ment on the northern declivity of 
the Cailas branch of the Himalaya 
mountains; about lat. 31° 20’ N., 
lon. 80° 30 E., not far from the Chi- 
nese town of Gortope, or Goroo, and 
within a few miles of Leake Rawans 
Hyod and the sources of the Sutuleje, 
The stream of the Indus has becn 
traced with tolerable certainty only to 
the neighbourhood of Draus, a town in 
Little Tibet (lat. 35° 20’ N., lon, 76° 
E., in the old map»); where, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the natives, 
two branches join, eight days’ march 
for o caravan, N.N.E, from the town 
of Cashmere The left of these 
branches they describe as being se- 
venty yards broad a little above the 
junction, and excessively rapid, flow- 
ing from the north-east, with a 
wooden bridge across it, Other ac- 
counts assert that the confluence 
takes place two marches above Draus; 
and that at or below Draua it is ac- 
parated into two streams, the lesser 
named the Little Sjode, running 
south to Cashmere, while the course 
of the grester pemaigzod unknown, 
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but was distinguished by the name of 
the Great Sinde, The main stream, 
which passes Draua, coming from the 
N.&., is supposed to flow near to 
Lahduck, the capital of Little Tibet, 
to which point from Gortope its cur- 
rent is conjectured to flow for ncar 
400 iniles from 8.S.E. ; but its course 
above Draus remains wholly conjec- 
tural, its channel higher up, owing 
to the inaccessible nature of the 
country, never having been explored. 
Much "was expected from the re- 
searches of the lute Mr. Moorcroft, 
who in 1820 spent several months in 
Lahdack and its neighbourhood ; but 
although seven years have elapsed 
since that period, the contents of his 
papers have never been communi- 
cated to the public. 

From Draus the Indus pursues ite 
solitary course for above two hundred 
miles through a rude end mountai- 
nous country to Mullai, where, after 
it has penetrated through the 
Hindoo Cosh chain, it receives 
the north-west the Abbasseen, and 
subsequently proceeds for fifty miles 
throvgh the lower hills of the Hin- 
doo Cosh to Torbeila (forty miles 
above Attock), where it enters the 
valley of Chuch, spreading abroad 
and forming many islands, About 
forty miles lower down it receives 
the Cabul river, and soon after ruses 
through a narrow opening in the 
midst of the branches of the Soliman 
range of mountains. Eveu when the 
water is at the lowest, the junction 
of these rivere and their course 
through the rocks, before they pene- 
trate the mountains, cause waves and 
eddies, and occasion a sound like 
that of the sea; but when their vo- 
lume is swelled by the rain and melt- 
ing of the snow, s tremendous whirl- 
puol is created, the roaring of which 
may be heard at a great distance. It 
frequently swaliowa up boats, or 
dashes them to pieces on the rocka, 
The two bif®* rocks in this part of 
the river, nafiéd Jelinlia and Kematia, 
are pointed out by One inhabitants as 
the transformed ‘bodies of the two 
tons of Peeree Taruck ‘the apostle 
of darkness), the founder of tha Rouw- 
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shenia sect, who were thrown into the 
river byAkhoond, the dervise and theo- 
logical opponent of their father. In 
1809 the Indus wes furded above its 
confluence with the Cabu! river by 
Sultan Shah Shuja; but this was 
considered as an extraordinary event, 
there being no other ford of the In- 
dus known, from the spot where it 
ijasues from the mountaina to its 
junction with the ocean. 

‘The Indus, which above expands 
50 widely into the plain, at Attock is 
contracted to 260 yarda, but deep 
and rapid. When its floods are at 
the highest, it risea to the top ofa 
bastion, from thirty-five to forty feet 
high, yet does not even then spread 
ont more than fifty yards additional, 
Lower down, where it enters the hills, 
its breadth becomes stili more con- 
tracted; and st Neelaub, a town fife 
teen miles below Attock, is said to 
be only a stone’s throw across, but 
with a current of great depth and in- 
creased velocity. From Neelaub it 
winds among the hills to Calabaugh, 
where it passes through the salt range 
in a deep, clear, and tranquil stream ; 
and from thence it pursues a souther- 
ly course to the ocean, without being 
again sbut in or interrupted by bills. 
On the contrary, after passing Cala- 
baugh, it expands over the plain into 
various channels, which meet and 
separate again, but are rarely united 
into one body, 

Below Attock, the Indus receives 
the Toe and other brooks; but no 
stream of any magnitude until it is 
joined by the Koorum river, at Kag- 

wala, where its bed is broad, but 
very shallow. The only river that 
flows into the Indus from the west, 
south of this point, is the Arul; 
but it supplies little water, as its 
stream is mostly abstracted for the 
purposes of icrigation in the northern 
parta of the Damaun district, and 
never reaches the Indus, unless when 
swelled by the monsoon rains, At 
Kaheree Ghaut, in lat. 31° 20’ N., 
the breadth of the Indus at two points 
‘was found to be 1,016 and 905 yards, 
on the 6th of January 1809, a 
of the year when the stream ie ot the 
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fowest. The deep part of the chan- 
net was not above 100 yards across, 
and only twelve feet to the bottom, 
an elephant not having above 100 
yards to swim; but at this of 
its course the main channel is con- 
siderably reduced by the previous 
separation of several large arms, 
which rua neurly parallel to the 
main trunk of the river. One of 
these from its right bank is fordable 
only in a few places, and 202 yards 
broad. Another considerable branch 
was fifty yards broad, and there 
were besides two inferior branches. 
In that vicinity the banks of the In- 
dus are very tow, that is, the inner 
banks seklom exceed six feet, gene- 
rally only four and five; and during 
the rainy season the river overflows 
them, and expands in many places to 
fiftcen miles, Tt appears evident also 
that the former channel ran seven 
miles tnore to the eastward, 

The islands and low country which 
are inundated during the monsoon, 
consist of rich black clay; in some 
parts well cultivated, while others 
are overgrown with bigh grass jungle, 
in patches of which the tabourers 
have temporary buts. ‘The bed of 
the Indus is sand, with a small quan- 
tity of mad, and its water resembles 
that of the Ganges, There are many 
quicksands, and the islands are for 
the most part covered with long Jhow 
jungie, For seventy ailes above 
Mitenda Kat (lat. 28° 35’ N.), where 
it receives the Punjnud (a river form. 
ed by the union of the Punjab waters, 
which, although of great bulk, in 
much inferior to the Indus above the 
Junction), the two immense streams 
run parallel; and at Ooch, which ix 
fifty miles up, the distance across is 
not above ten milcs. the months 
of July and August this intervening 
spot is one complete sheet of water, 











the vill with a few exceptions, 
being only temporary erections: and 
such appears to be be the nature of 


the wholecountry it traverses, thi 

Binde to Hyderabad, its capital. On 
the left hand are some considerable 
towns and villages, where canuls have 
been cut fur the purposes of agricul- 
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ture; but notwithstanding this ex- 
cellent inland navigation, owing to 
political causes, there is scarcely any 
trade carricd on between Si 

the north. Inthe time of Aureng: 
a considerable trade nubsisted, which 
has long ccared, ‘The course und 
current of the river have never been 
examined in a scientific manner ; but 
according to native report there is 
from the gulf of Cutch to Lahore a 
distance of 760 geographical miles, 
sufficient depth of water to float a 
vesscl of 200 tons, the passage down 
from Lahore to the sea occupying 
only twelve days, Of the five rivers 
that give the name to the Punjab, the 
Tadus is not cousidered as one, being 
rather the trunk or stock into which 
the streams of Cabul and Luhore 
flow, Y 

Seventeen miles to the south of 
Bhukor, lat. 27° 19’ N., the Indus 
sends off a branch to the westward, 
which performs a cirenit and rejoins 
the main body ut the town of Sewan, 
fifty miles below the point of separa. 
tion, This branch is known by the 
name of the Kumurgundy, or Lark- 
haun river, and at one place spreads 
into a Inke ten or twelve miles across, 
situated near the base of the Brahoo- 
ick mountains. The insulated terri- 
tory is named Chandookce, and is one 
of the most fertile in the Sinde domi- 
nions, 

The Fulalce branch of the Indus, 
which flows cast, is of consider- 
able size, and encircles the island on 
which Hyderabad stands, Ascending 
the Fululce from its junction up to 
Hyderabad, it winds so much, that 
although the distance by land is not 
more than fourteen miles, the route 
by water is not less than twenty-four. 
The depth of water in this part of 
the route, during the month of Au- 
gust, is from four to six fathoms, and 

ure many villages scattered on 
each wide of the river, At its most 
eustern winding it det=~hes the Guo- 
nee branch, which at o® time joined 
the occan, aboug’: degree to the eaat- 
ward of the grand trunk of the In- 
dus; but in 1799 Futtch Ali, a lete 
ameer, for the purposes of irrigation, 
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ent through an embankment of it at 
Alibunder, from which date until 1819. 
fresh water pressed one side of the 
bund and salt the other, But the 
great earthquake of Cutch caused a 
revolution in this eastern and almost 
deserted chanucl of the river Indus, 
which bounds Cuteh to the westward, 
for instead of coutinning from one to 
aix feet deep, and about 100 yards 
broad, at Luckputbunder, it was cun- 
verted into a branch of the sea, and 
hecaine eightcen fect deep at low wa- 
ter, and twenty-four feet at flood, 
from the Cutch to the Sinde shore, 4 
distance of above three iniles, 50 that 
hy this convulsion a navigation has 
been re-opened that had been closed 
for centuries. 

After the Fulalee branch rejuins 
the Indus, the course is for some 
miles south, at last devinting co the 
south-went, in which direction it may 
be said to enter the ocenn in one vast 
volume. Avs it approaches the estu- 
ary, several minor streams branch off 
from the main trunk, but they never 
reach the sen, being absorhed by the 
sands of the desert, lost in an cnor- 
mous salt morass, or drawn off by 
the natives to irrigate their fickls. 
From the sea np to Hyderabad, the 
Induy is generally about a mile wide, 
varying in depth trom two to five 
fachon at Jahore Bunder it is 
four miles broad ; still further down, 
at Dhayayay Bonder, nine miles; and 
at the extreme of the lund twelve 
miles from shore to shore. It isa 
remerkuble circumstance that the 
tides ore not perceptible in the Indus 
ata greater distance than sixty or 
siaty-five miles from the sen. At the 
mouth, the bore, or abrupt influx 
of the tide, is high and dangerous, 
and the velocity of the current hus 
been estimated at four miles per hour, 
but this must vary greatly at different 
P Like the Nile and. the Gauges, 
the Indus is alwaya described as liav- 
ing a delta, but at present, except 
during the height of the rains, the 
expression does not apply, and the 
river cannot with propriety be said to 
have more than one mouth. Neither 
does the space of land miscalied the 
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delta, possess the rich and luxutiant 
vegetation scen near the debouciure 
of the more sacred stream. On the 
contrary, asthe sea is approached, the 
dry parts exhibit nothing but short 
scrubby brushwood, the remainder, 
and much the larger portion, arid 
sand, noisome saline swamps, of shal- 
ow salt lake=. 

In Hindostan there are fonr rivers, 
which were once much dreaded by 
religious people, It was forbidden 
even to touch the waters of the Ca- 
ranmassa, to bathe in the Caratoyn 
(a Bengal river called Curvatya in the 
maps), to swim in the Gunduch, or 
to cross the Attock. The prohibi- 
tion, however, may be evaded by 
crossing the Indus above its june- 
tion with the Attoch. In Acher’s 
time a body of Rajpoots, with their 
attendant Brahmins, crossed the In- 
dus to chastise some refractory Af 
ghun tribes; and Brahmins who dwell 
in Hindostan, crovs it daily without 
seruple. There are other Brahmins 
and Hindvos of all denominations 
who cross it to visit the holy pluces 
in the west; but these persons have 
renounced the world, and retain but 
few practices of their castes. Though 
highly respected, nobody presunses to. 
eat or communicate with them; but 
they go in crowds to receive their 
blessing. 

This river alled the Sindhu, or 
Sindhus in Sonscrit, and Aub Sind, 
or the water of Sinie, by the Per- 
sians. By Abul Fazct it is described 
Ry follows: “ According to some the 
Sinde rises between Cashmere and 
Cashgar, while others place its source 
in Kbatai, It rans through the ter- 
ritories of Sewad, Attock, Benares, 
Chowpareh, and the territories of 
the Baloochies.” From Attock down- 
wards to Mooltan, this river has ob- 
tained the name of Attock, and fur- 
ther down that of Soor or Shoor, 
but it is generally known to Asiaties 
by the name of Sinde, From the 
length of its course, and the great- 
ness of its volume, the Indus may be 
reckoned among the greatest rivers 
of the world, many of its tributary 
streams being little inferior in magni- 
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tude to some of the most considerable 
rivers of Europe, and its channel for 
nine hundred miles, fiom Attoch to 
the sea, presents a strong and distinct 
barrier to the west agaist external 
invasion. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the Indus ever attained 
among the Hindoos that 1eputation 
for sanctity, which they have without: 
any apparent reason attached to 
Many mfeiior streams: yet there 1s 
every reason to beheve that when 
first crowed by the Mahomedans, 
both banks were whabited by sects of 
the Brahmimcal persuasion, of course 
equally interested in promoting its 
celebrity ; but probably at then, as 
now, flowed throngh a sterile coun- 
try and barbarous people, and never 
attracted the attention of poet or 
divine The distance of its source 
from the sea has never been traced 
higher up than 1,450 umles, but there 
Wg reason to suppose that, including 
windings, the total length of its course 
does not fal} short of 1,700 mles — 
(Blpianstone, Macartney, Pottinger, 
Rennell, Wiford, § ) 


Insaparr Hirts.—Certain heights 
fin the Deccan, which separate the 
prownce of Candeish from a native 
division contiguous, named by them 
the Gungleterry. They prescot an 
extraordinary aspect, and afford a sin- 
gular specunen of the fantastic shapes 
thet rocks of the trap formation as- 
sume, some of the heights, after se- 
veral stages, termspate in a level table- 
land, others rise still ngher, but on a 
reduced scale, so as to leave unoccu- 
pied a portion of the subyacent table; 
and this succession 11 several times 
repeated until the mountain ends in 
an insulated columnar mass —(Jas. 
Fraser, bc) 

Insetrze.—See Hivsrtrze. 

Ingezam.—A town 10 the North- 


ern Circars, six miles south from Co- 
ringa; let. 16°45’ N., lon, 82°18’ E. 


Iwxaconna.—A town in the North- 
ern Circars, district of Guntoor, fifty- 
three miles N W. from Ongole; lat. 
18° 58 N., lon, 79° 44’ E. About 
twelve miten cast of this piace w the 
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hil of Buggleconda, which 1s conse 
dered by many, both natives and Eu- 
ropeans, 88 an extinct yoleano, ® 
rate object in Hindostan. There 15 
no record, however, or even tradi- 
tion of a ctuption of Java, nor 36 
there any thing to be seen on the top 
in the least resembling a crater. 
Among the natives it 14 temarkable 
for the frequent earthquakes it expe- 
riences Itis about a quarter of a mie 
m height fiom the ptaiw, and 18 co- 
vered with large smooth stones, hay- 
ing a fow bushes in the natiow 
chasms According to Dr. Heyne 
the whole mountam 13 composed of 
basalt, dry, hard, and sonorous. The 
eartheurskes here frequently take 
place ouscral times in the course of o 
month, and arc sometimes ¥o violent 
8» to move the houses of the adjacent 
villages, and roll down laige ttones 
fram the hull into the adjacent plain, 
‘Ihe Innaconda hill has also the re- 
putation of being an extinct volcano, 
but, hke thet of Boggicconda, without 
any sery »trong claims to the dis- 
tinction, us xt extnbits no traces of 
Java, nor of any substance resembling 
at except busalt ~( Ae yne, de ) 


Trrawapy Riven (Zravat:, the 
name of Indra's clephant) — The 
sources of this great liver have been 
recently ascertamed to exist among 
the lotey mountams, about fifty iniles 
north of a principal Borkhampti vil- 
Jage NE of the Brahmaputra, situ- 
ated about Int 27° 30° N, where it 
first appears in the form of numerous 
mountain streams, which afterwards 
unite, but even then in the above Ja- 
titude, it 18 of moderate bieadth, and 
easily forduble The lofty moun- 
tamous chain (probably 2 continu- 
ation of the itmalay a) presents so 
complete a barrier to the north, that 
the fact that the Irrawady 18 not a 
continuation of the mer of Tibet 
(the Sanpoo) may be conmdered as 
established. The course of this river, 
after quitting the mountains, 15 nearly 
north and south, and xt is to the 
Burmese dominions what the Ganges 
1s to Bengal, at once a source of ferv 
thhzation and of inland navigation, 
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connecting the different provinces 
from the frontiers of Tibet and China 
to the sea, 

The swelling of the Irrawady myer 
isnot 80 much connected with the 
quantity of ram that falls in the low 
countries, as by the heavy showers 
in the mountainous part of its tract, 
which indicates a fong course. Wiulst 
the droughtin the champaign dntricts 
ay very great, the rivet rises to its 
usual height; the part near the aty 
of Ava being rarely refieshed by co- 
pious rains, but, ike Egypt, depends 
on the overowing of its river for a 
supply of moisture. In the months 
of June, July, and August, the Irra- 
wady, which dutmg the hot and dry 
season slowly winds over its sandy 
bed, swells over tts banks, and imun- 
dates the subjacent country The 
currunt 1 very rapid, but ‘partly 15 
counteracted by the strength of the 
south-west mousoon. 

When the British troops entered 
Prome m 1825, this river way torty 
feet below the Icvel of its banks: but 
after some days tt rove so rapidly as 
to inundate the cavalry cantonments, 
Alte: temaming stations y for several 
days, the imundation subsided, and 
the stream resunied ite natural bed 
After a few weeks, however, it rore 
again, which itsings aie said to occur 
thies tines a ycar, diminishing in 
solume each time until it falls to its 
lowest ebb = Notwithstanding = the 
general appellation of this river is the 
Treawady, yet diferent parts of at ure 
distinguished by diffucne names, 
taken trom places of note on ite bank, 
Its principal subsidiary stream ts the 
Keynduem, which see, and also the 
article Assawe —(Symes, F’ Buchanan, 
Tacut Tiant, Lieuts Burlton and 
Wuleor, § ) 


Trat.—A town im Northern Hine 
dostan, formerly the prmcipal cunton- 
ment of Usmer Singh, the Gorkha 
commander, but_mote recently the 
sesidence of the Raya of Baghul ; lat. 
31°  N., lon. 76° 57’ E. 





Teramasan (the reasdence of fath). 
A town in the province of l. 
dustrict of Chittagong, situated on 
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the west side of the Chittagong river, 
about eight mites above sts junction 
with the sea, and 317 nulcs travelling 
distance east from Calcutta, lat 22° 
22’N., fon. 91° 42’ E, In the neigh- 
bourbood a sort of canvas 1s made 
from cotton, and vessels of consider- 
able burthen are built, both with in - 
ported nmber and of that which 1 
the growth of the district. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, 1t w» described as tol- 
lows! “ Chittagong a5 a large uty, 
situated among tiecs on the banks of 
the sea, It 1s agreat emporium, be- 
ing the resort of Christians and other 
merchants "—( Abul Zazel, Rennell, 
Colebruoke, §c ) 

Toramazap.—A large town in the 
province of Cashmerc, situated on 
the north adc of the Jhy lum, twenty~ 
nine miley E.6 E from the city of 
Cashmere, lat 33° 15°N, lon, 7o® 
1¥ EB, The Jhylum here penetrates 
through the narrow wiudings of the 
mountains, and bas a wooden bridge 
about enghty yards across —{ Foster, 
$e) 


Istasrvon (the city of faith) — 
A town in the provinec of Aymeer, 
eighty-five niles N by W. from the 
aty of Jespoor, lat, 28° 6 N, lon. 
73° 15’ E. 

Istawyacin—A town and per- 
gunnah in the province of Mulwa, 
which although ouly five anles north 
from the city of Bopaul, up to 1818 
belonged to Sindin, but in that year, 
through the medtation ot the British 
goverument, were procured in ex- 
change for other terrtones, and 
transterred to Bopaul, lat 23° 21'N., 
lon. 77°31’ E It stands at the cone 
fluence of thite streams, fouming a 
natural ditch on thice sides, asd on 
the fourth it a protected by an m- 
passable morass, so that tt may be 
1eckoned one of the strongest for- 
tresses in Indi, Jt was captured by 
Dost Mahomed, the founder of the 
Bopaul dynasty, about 1710, and 
contains the tombs of most of his 
descendants. 


Tsartarap -—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, twenty miles RE. 
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from Pattiallah ; lat. 30° 10’ N., lon. 
78° 42, E. 


Ircuarooz.—A town the Northern 
Circars, thirty miles S.W. from Gan- 
jam; lat. 19° N,, lon. 35° E. This 
is a place of some extent with the 


ruins of a mud fort, situated in a fine E. 


country in the midst of mangoe- 
groves, on the northern branch of 
the Sonapoor river, but it is strag- 
ling and ill-built. Formerly there 
was a small cantonment here, but 
since the district courts have been 
established at Burrampoor, the troops 
have been also transferred to that 
place.—(Fullarton, §¢-) 
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Janooan.— A town in the province 
arly _sopdieiion Saad 
the capital of a petty principalit, 
longing to Raj Bhugwunt Singh; 
Int, 22° 46’ N,, lon. 74° 39 E, is 
place is beautifully situated in a rich 
valley at the bottom of a range of 
high mountains. The roads through- 
out the Jaboouh territory are to- 
lerably good, the country well water- 
ed, but the hills are covered with 
Tow jungle. A large proportion of 
the inhabitants consist of the more 
civilized classes of the Bheel race. 
In 1819 the gross revenues of Ja- 
bhooah were computed at 50,000 ru- 
pees, but they were expected to 
amount to 60,000 in 1824.—( Mal 
eolm, §e.) 
of: jacaTea.—A district in the island 

Java, which was former] 
ed by its own kings, but the last of 

these having been subdued by the 
Dotch East-India Company in A.D. 
1619, they have ever since 
it by right of conquest. Before this 
Fevolstion, Jecatra town was the ca- 
ital, but has since been superseded 
y Hatavia, which was built very 
near the former by the Dutch go- 
vernor-general, John Pietersen Coen, 
immediately after its conquest, The 
ancient name of the Jacatra district 
was Sunda Kalapa, from whence the 
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straits derived their name.—(Stavo- 
riuna, §c.) 


Jacorta.—A town on the sea- 
coast of Cochin, where, according to 
a tradition in Malabar, St. Thomas 
landed; lat. 10° 10’ N., lon. 76° 19 


Jarrivaanad (Jafarabad).—A 
town in the province of Berar, twenty= 
five miles north from Jaulna ; Int. 
20° 13’ N., lon, 76° 14’ E. 

Jarriexcuxce (Jafargenj).— A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Dacca Jelalpoor, situated on 
the north bunk of the Ganges, about 
forty-two miles W. by N. from the 
city of Dacca. 

Jarnaratam.-~A town and for. 
tress in the island of Ceylon, situnted 
at some distance from the main ocean; 
but there is a communication by 
means of an inlet navigable for boats ; 
lat. 9° 36’ N., lon. 79° 60° E. The 
fort is of a Pentagonal form, and 
regularly built, with five bastions, 
broad ditches, and an extennive 
giacis; the pettah stands half a mile 
to the eastward, containing several 
thousand inhabitants, of various 
shades, colours, and religions. On 
account of its salubrity and cheap- 
ness, Jafna is a great resort of the 
Dutch families, and it is the only 
district in Ceylon the revenue of 
which excceds the expenditure. Agri- 
culture flourishes, and more espc- 
cially the cultivation of tobacco; the 
two other articles of export are the 
trunks of palmira-trees aod chenk 
shells. Dependent on the Jafna pro- 
vince, and at a emall distance off 
shore, are several islands, which the 
Dutch have named after their native 
cities Delft, Leyden, Haarlem, and 
Amsterdam. On these, horses and 
cattle nre bred, the pasture being ex- 
cellent. The Jefnapatan province 
comprehends rather less than one- 
fourth of the whole island ; but it is 
by far the most populons, and within 
its limits the ruins of thirty-two 
churches are atill to be seen.—(Per- 
ceval, Cordiner, §c.) 


JacawarxroonaM.—A Dutch set- 
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tlement in the Northern Circars, dis- 
trict of Rajamundry, situated on the 
banka of the small river Eliseram, 
about forty miles travelling distance 
from the town of Rajamundry. This 
is now a very sriserable place, with- 
ba colonists, except the Date Te~ 
sident, and the European dwelli 
in ruins, There ia still a tolerable 
bazar; and two pagodas with hand- 
aome porticoes, covered with large 
figures well finished in shell chunaw, 
form a useful landmark for vessels 
steering into Coringa bay.—{ Fullar- 
ton, ge.) 

Jacrroon (Jehajpoor).—A town 
or large village in the province of 
Orinsa, district of Cuttack, thirty- 
five miles N.N.E. from the city of 
Cuttack ; lat. 26° 52’ N., lon, 86° 24” 
E. This place stands on the south 
side of the Byturnee river, which in 
the rains is almost half a mile broad. 
it ia a large straggling town chm 
posed of mud and thatch huts, ex- 
tending one niile aod s-half along 
the Byturnee, and still manufactures 
agood deal of cloth. During the 
Mogul goverament it was a place of 
importance, and the remains of se- 
veral Mahomedan edifices are still 
visible ; but the Hindoo remains are 
mouch the most interesting, more ¢s- 
pecially a sort of temple in the form 
of a gallery. This contains a collection 
of images of a stature rather exceed- 
ing the human, curiously carved in 
black stone of an exquisite polish, 
representing the principal deities of 
the Hindoo Panthcon, surrounded by 
their attendants and personified at- 
tributes. The most remarkable is 
the skeleton figure of an aged female, 
in the atyle of the skeleton figure at 
Elora, and in the vicinity many 
images and architectural ruins are 
found scattered about. Jagepoor ix 
deemed a holy plece, and cal the 
firet gate of Juggernauth, to whom 
there iz a temple dedicated, resem- 
bling the great pagoda at Pooree. 

The numerous well-executed stone 
temples on both sides of the Byturnee 
prove the ancient sanctity of the 
place, formerly the capital of the 
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Orissan monerchy (not of a separate 
principality) ; bat the renvains of the 
nour or palace present only @ con- 
fused heap of ruins, Besides other 
claims to veneration, Jagepoor de~ 
rives great mythological importance 
from its resting on the navel of a 
giant or demon overthrown by 
Vishnu, nemed Gaya Asur, whose 
head is under Gaya in Bahar, and 
feet at Rajamundry. Within the en- 
closure of a temple here, there is a 
well or pit, that reaches down to the 
navel of the monster, into which 
Hindoo pilgrims throw rice and 
aweetmeats, in order to expiate the 
sins of their ancestors. In 182}, 
during a sudden rising of the water, 
the accumulated mass of sour rice 
cake was regorged, and deluged the 
whole precincts with filth, Jagepoor 
was attacked by Toghan Khan, the 
Mahomedan viceroy of Bengal, so 
early as A.D. 1243, and early in the 
teenth century was the residence 
of Mahomed Tucky Khan, the gover- 
nor of the province, who was defeated 
by the Nabob of Bengal.—(Stir/ing, 
Fullarton, Stewart, Upton, §c.) 


Jacming.—In the Carnatic.—See 
Cuinccarvr. 


Jacaam (Jayagrama).—A town 
in the Delhi province, twenty-three 
miles §.Efrom Luddeeanna ; iat. 30° 
40’ N., lon. 75° 20’ E. 


Jaut.—A town in the province of 
Ajmecr, fifty-eight miles N.W. from 
the city of Ajmeer ; Jat. 27° 10° N., 
lon. 73° 56’ E. 

Jausow.—A village in the province 
of Agra, fifteen miles S. by W. from 
the city of . This place is re- 
markable for having been the scene 
of two decisive battles; the first 
fought in 1658,when Aurengzebe de- 
feated his brother, Dara Shecoh ; 
and the second in 1707, between the 
son and grandson of Aurenzebe, Shah 
Allum and Azim Usbann, when the 
latter was defeated and slain.—{ Hus- 
ter, $c.) 

Jaunevr Rivex.—A_ river of 
Northern Hindostan, one of the ear- 
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hest_and_most mportant tmbutares 
to the Ganges; for although the 
Bhamrathi be esteemed the holy and 
celebrated Ganges, yet the Jahnevi 
as the largest stream. According to 
native report there 15 a pass by the 
course of this river into Bhote or 
Tibet, by which people from Rental 
and the upper villages of Roween 
come to purchase salt, blankets and 
wool, in exchange for grain —(Capt. 
Hodgson, Sc.) 


Jarna —See Souru Caxana, and 
Smavana Beravta. 


Jaiteoon —A town an the Guyerat 

enimsula, twenty mies NL from 
sinaghur, Tat 20° 42°N, Jon. 70° 
49 E In 1808 the perpetual taibute 
to the Guicowar, parable by the 
Catty chiets of Jntpoor, was fixed 
at 38,000 1upecs. 

Tasancore (Tharyhara cata, the 
Bamboo for tress or stockave) —A bully 
tract of country mthe Nepaulcse do- 
minions, situated between the Gog- 
gra and Bahar:, but although within 
a few miles’ distance of the king of 
Oude’s dominions, httle 1 known 
respecting ts circumstances , indecd, 
scarcely two natives call it by the 
same name = The ptuuicipal town is 
at Mathazart, where the Nepaulese, 
since their conquest, have built a 
fort The town of Jayarcote stand, 
in lat. 26°51) N, lon 81° 8’ E, 135 
miles N. by W from Lucknow — 
(F. Buchanan, $c ) 


Jasctivs.—A town mi the province 
of Aymeer, which was wrested from 
the Rana of Odeypoor by Zahm 
Singh of Kotah, about the year 1803 
The surrounding country compre- 
hendé eighty-four towns and villages, 
twenty-two of which are exclusively 
inhabited by Meenas, who only pay 

‘sonal service to the government 
they live under. 


Jatarcunce.— A town in the 
Ru: r district,135 miles W N.W. 
froin ‘Dacca; lat. 25° BY N., lon, 89° 

E. 


Jaruiwozn (Jala Indra). -—- A 
town 1n the province of Lahore, for- 
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merly a residence of the Afghans, 
and stil anhabited by some of then 

dants, but sulyect to the 
Seikhs, Jat 31° 1 N, lon. 75° 40° 
E , fifty two nules $.E. from Amntur 
The modern houses are mostly con- 
structed from the rumous materials 
of those formerly occupied by the 
Afghans, In 1808 Jultinder was held 
ain jaghire by two brothers, at war 
with each other, im prosecution of 
which they kept up a constant dis- 
chuige of fire-arms during the day, 
ond at night set fue to cach othe”? 
corn ficids, until they were both sub- 
dued by Runjcet Smgh of Lahore — 
(1h Regsster, Fe) 


JatNaroon —A district in the pto- 
vince of Aurnngabad belonging to 
the Nizam, situated betwcen the 19th 
and 20th degrees of north latitude 
Ihe principal towns are Jalna, Bud- 
napoot, and Findka, the chief 
streams the Poorna and the Doodna 
At the Maheratta peace of 1803 this 
territory was ceded to the British go- 
vernment, and aficrwards transterred 
by the fatter tothe Nuem Although 
a brigade of troops has becn long 
stationed within the hmits of Jalna- 
poor, and it ha» annually been tra- 
versed for many years by civil fune- 
tionaries, scarcely any thing ts known 
respecting its condition, 


Jatva —A town in the province 
of Aurungebad, the capital of the 
preceding district, forty miles east 
from the city of Aurungabaod, lat 
19° 52’ N., lon 76°8 E This place 
1» intersected by a small river, on one 
side of which 15 a town, on the other 
atown ond fort, mm the vicinity of 
which a brigade of British troops is 
cantoued.-U7th and 12th Reguters, 
$e) 

Jarows —A consideruble town in 
the province of Agra, situated on a 
gently rising ground, thirty miles west 
trom Kalpee; Jat. 26° 10 N., lon. 
79° 13K. Before the Brush do 
minions extended thus fur, Jalown 
was a considerable mart for sland 
traffic, especially of cutton, which 
was transported from overland to 
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Caunpoor on the Ganges, a distance 
af seventy miles, and hence to Mir- 
zapoor by water. Cotton of a good 
quality is still cultivated in the neigh- 
lourhood, frequently intermixed with 
grain, Nana Govind Row, ruler of 
Jalown, died in 1823, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Balarow. By the 
decease of the first, pensions to the 
amount of 1,148,360 rupees per an- 
num ont of the Savgur revenue 
lapped to the British government, 
these stipends having been eapressly 
conferred ag hfe-grants,—( Public ILS, 
Documents, §e.) 


Jazone.—A town in the province 
of Ajimecr, thirty-three miles south 
from’ Odey poor ; ‘at. 24°30’N., ton. 
74° 25’ E, 

Jataa.—A town in the province of 
Malwa, perguanah of Maheidpoor, 
which in 1820 contained about 300 
houses, It stands about ten miles 
north from Maheidpoor ; lat. 23° 36” 
N,, lon. 75° 48’ E. 

Jauaa Patun.—Sec Paten. 


Jamsce.—aA district on the north- 
eastern coast of Sumatra, extending 
along a river of the sme name, In 
A.D, 1820 it was bounded on the 
north-east by the straits west of the 
Lingen Archipelago; on the uorth- 
west by thick forests that separate it 
from Indragiri; to the westward by 
the celebrated empire of Menancabow 
and the Korinchi country ; and to the 
south-east by a wild woody tract, par 
tially occupied by the Kubries, an 
idolutrous race subject to the raja of 
Palembang. The country on the sea- 
coast is flat and swampy, but rises as 
it recedes from the shore towards the 
central chain of mountains, every 
where much intersected by streama 
and rivera, on whose banks only cul- 
tivation is attempted every where else 
being one undisturbed jungle. At the 
town of Jambee the surface is onty 
twenty feet above the tevel of the 
river when driest. The soil is a bed 
of vegetable mould covering a bed of 
clay mixed with fine sand,under which, 
at the depth of twelve feet, is a stra- 
tum of peat. Neither stone nor gravel 
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belong naturally to the soil, but frag- 
ments of quartz und iron-stone are 
washed down by the Jambce river, 
which is said to have its source in the 
mountains of Menancabow, and at 
the town of Jambce is three fathome 
deep at low water, and 460 yards 
broad. When swelled by the rains it 
rises fiftcen fcet and inundates the low 
country. 

In 1820 Jumbee town was said to 
contain 700 men capable of bearing 
arms, and in all about 3,000 persons, 
Between this capital and Taminng 
there are fifty rivers, on each of whic! 
there are petty trading or piratical 
towns, or both, according to circum. 
stances. These are governed by pett 
chiefs, whose dominions are only lie 
muted by the strength of his maritime 
power, little comparatively of the 
inland country being inhabited. Be- 
sides the fixed population, there are 
on the sea-coast a distinct class named 
Orang Laut, or men of the sea, who 
live perpetually in small boats, and 
are a squalid, half-naked, miserable 
looking race, generally covered with 
cutaneous eruptions, The Malays 
also are aquatic animals, many of them 
preteecing a residence on ralts, or in 

joure> raised on posts in the midst of 
a swamp, to dwelling on the bigh and 
dry spots in their immediate vicinity. 
The consequence is that they reject 
agriculture, depend on the sea, and 
seldom cultivate even the commonest 
roots and vegetables for daily con- 
sumption, Fu, ther inhmd above Delli 
the cultivators are two distinct races, 
viz. the Orang Allas, a people from 
Menancabow, and the Orang Karou, 
@ tribe of Battas, who raise rice and 
pepper. Zdbcison, Crooke, Sc.) 


Jamper.—The capital of the above 
district, situated in latitude 1° 32 S., 
and eighty-three miles distant from 
the mouth of the river. In 1820 
this place extended about three- 
fourths of a mile on both sides of the 
river, and consisted mostly of mat 
huts and hovels, intermixed with a 
few of a superior description, but 
none of masonry. A small floating 
raft is not an uncommon appendage 
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to each house. The chief products 
are dragon’s-blood, benzoin, and rat- 
tans; the imports coarse European and 
Chinese ware, opium, and Siamese 
salt; and the trade is almost wholly 
confined to Singapoor. In the town 
and neighbourhood Lieut. Crooke and 
Mr. Ibbetson, in 1820, discovered 
many Hindoo granite statues of va- 
rious descriptions, some almoat of full 
size : but the natives had no tradition 
of their origin, nor could they point 
out the vestiges of any temple to 
which they might have belonged. It 
is probable, however, that some such 
remains do exist in the neighbour- 
hood, from the number of carved 
stones(which must have been alltrans- 
ported from the central mountains) 
scattered about in different parts of 
the town. The grcat eruption of the 
Sumbhawa volcano was heard here, 
and the treea covered with ashes,.— 
(Tbbetson, Crooke, § c.) 


Jamnox (Jambku).—A town and 
etty principality in the Kobistan, or 
Figntands of the Lahore province, 
lat. 32°56’N., lon, 74° 38’ E., ninety- 
seven miles north from Aunritsir, The 
limits of the Jamboe raja’s territories 
fluctuate greatly accor: mi to circum- 
stances, and be is generally tributary 
to the Seiks. In 1783 the revenucs 
of this principality were estimated at 
five lacks of rupees, besides that pro- 
duced by Buddoo and Chandahnee. 
The face of the country is hilly and 
woody, and the greater portion thinly 
inhabited, owing to the incursions of 
the Seiks, and the predatory habits 
of its natives, The road to the city 
of Jamboe in 2 south-west direction 
lies through a defile of sand for many 
miles, the sides of which consist of 
lofty rocks nearly perpendicalar. 
The town of Jamboe stands on the 
side of a hill, and contains two divi- 
sions, called the upper and lower 
towns. The bottom of the hill is 
washed a, the Ravey, here about 
forty or fifty yards broad, and fordable 
at most seasons of the year, with 
many water-mills on its banks for the 
rinding of com. In 1783 {for we 
fave To more recent intelligence) 
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Jamboe was a town of considerable 
commercial resort, as it was then art 
entrepét between Cashmere and the 
Delhi province; but 90 many chat 
have taken place since that date, that. 
the trade has also probably undergone 
a great variety of mutations, ‘The 
shawls ther exported from Cashmere 
by this ronte were packed in bales of 
ascertain weightand ascertained value, 
andwere not subsequently opened un- 
tilthey reached their destined market. 
These bales werc usually carried by 
men, natives of Cashmere, the pre- 
cipitous nature of the country pre- 
cluding the employ ment of cattle for 
thet purpose. Jamboe is noted for 
producing a white mulberry of an ex- 
quisite favour. 

How this sittle territory acquired a 
name (Jambhu) which in the ancient. 
Hindoo mythological poems is used 
to designate all India (Jambhu Dwi. 
pa), we are not informed. In some 
of these compositions allusion is made 
to a temple ofthe sun in Metrabane, 
on the river Chandrabhaga (the Chi- 
naub or Acesines), alleged by modern 
pundits to have been situated some- 
where near to the modern town of 
Jamboe. The ancient Jambhu Dwipa 
ia describe \ ing been surround- 
ed by # salt sca, and it is ible ehe 
ocean may at one time have reached 
to the base of these mountrins, form- 
ing the high table-land into istands.— 
(Forster, F. Buchanan, §.) 


Jamnootrr—A fortified town in 
the province of Bojapoor, district of 
Darwar. In 1820, when visited by 
Dr. Marehall, thiv place was ruled by 
Vencatty Row, under the title of 
Dessye, who formerly derived his 
whole subsistence from external plun- 
der: but was much esteemed by his 
own people, for, whatever delight he 
took in desolating the lands of his 
neighbours, he was very sensible that 
‘an opposite treatment would best suit 
his own. Jambootee in consequence 
exhibited an appearance of superior 
Beatness and conifort, when compared 
with the neighbouring towns ; nor did 
the Dessye himself betray any exter~ 
nal signa in his mennera of the fero- 
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cious robber, which he in reality was. 
Marshall, $c.) 


Jaucuaut.— A remarkable pass 
at the extremity of the tuble-land of 
Malwa towards the Nerbudda,throngh 
the Vindhya mountains, in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, about thirty miles 
8. by W. from Indore ; lat. 22° 23 
N,, lon, 75° 49’ E., 2,328 feet ahove 
the level of the sea. The great Vind- 
hyan chain rises here about 1,600 feet 
nearly perpendicular from the valley 
of the Nerbudda, and the high road 
by Mbeyshur from the Deccan scal- 
ing this ghaut, transports the traveller 
at once by astecp ascent to the table- 
Jand of Malwa. There is another 
pass to the enst of the Jamghaut by 
the Koteedah and Jamaun ghauts 
from Mheyshur to Mandow, of an en- 
tirely different character, there being 
no abrupt aoclivity, the road winding 
for a long tract through the wilds of 
the mountuins,~{ Fudlarfon, §c.) 


Jampnoo for Palte) Laxe.—A 
luke in Tibet of a singular construc- 
tion, and, according to native autho- 
rity, situated somewhere about tlic 
twenty-ninth degree of north latitude 
and ninety-fifth of enst,longitude; but 
ita exiatence in any shape whatever 
may be considered doubtful. Accord- 
ing toa chief of the Mismees, there is 
a large lake about the above position, 
in the country of the Gendoos, which 
gives rise to a river that flows enst- 
ward, This is possibly the Jamdroo 
Palte, and the river moy be the Bo- 
nash, which is said to flow eastward. 
as far as the meridian of Koliaber, 
then turns wost, and enters the Brah- 
maputra opposite to Goalpara, It is 
also called the Demosha, and may be 
the Omchoo of Duhalde, in whose map 
a large luke occurs, without any name, 
and placed south of Peiti near the 
Sanpoo ; but it sppears to be too far 
west, nor docs the Omchoo rise from 
it {Public Journals, §c.) 


Janazrroos-—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, division of Mundes- 
sor, close to the fort of that name, of 
which it is in fact a pert of the pettah. 
It stands on the Sew river, and in 
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1820 contained about 300 houses,— 
(Malcolm, &¢.) 

Jaxcuina—aA village in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Boglipoor, 
situated on the river Ganges, and 
having a remarkable fakeer’s tomb in 
its neighbourhood. 


Janzow.a.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Beeder, fifty-four mites W. 
from the city of that name; tat 17° 
5Y N., ton, 76° 51’ E. 

Janset.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, district of Merut, formerly 
the seat of the Seids of Bara, so pow- 
erful during the anarchical stage of 
the Delhi empire, subsequent to the 
death of Anrengzebe; lat, 29° 20’ N. 
—(Capt. Hodgson, $c.) 

Jarana.—A_ town and fortress on 
the north coast of the island of Java, 
thirty-six miles N.N.E. from Sama- 
rang; lat. 6° 32’ S., lon. 110° 43’ E. 
The Chinese here form a considerable 
portion of the population and possess 
atemple. Three miles inland are the 
tuins of the ancient Javanese city of 
Japara. cording to a census taken 
by the British government in 1815, the 
divisions of Japara and Jawana con- 
tained 103,24 inhubitants, of which 
namber 2,290 were Chinese —-{ Raj- 
files, Thorn, Stavorinus, §c.) 


Jaresaxc.—A town in the Ne 
ese dominions, situated on the 
east side of the Arun, ina plain well- 
cultivated country, about ninety -cight 
miles N.N.\W. from the town of Pur- 
neab ; lat. 27° 7’ N., lon. 86° 56’ E. 


Jaucnro (Jacedeva)—A subdivi- 
sion of the Barramaha! province, situ- 
ated above the eastern ghauts, yet 
within the ancient Hindoo i~ 
cal limita of Dravida, It takes its 
name from a fortified mountain, 


Javixmow.—A town in the rer 
vince of Allahabad, eight miles $,8.E. 
from Cawnpoor ; lat, 26° 26’ N., lon. 
80° 16 E. 

Jautpa.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Ramghur, 165 
miles N.W. from Calcutta; lat. 23° 
23" N., lon. 85° 56’ E. 


Java.—A swell town in the pro- 
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vinnce of Malwa, ceded by Holesr, 
thirty-two miles south fiom Indorc, 
neat which 1s a well-built stone chi 
15, converted by Sir John Malcolm 
mto a dépot for the biigade st tioned 
at Mow. The crest of the Jaum 
ghaut i 2,328 feet above the Invel of 
the sea, iat, 22° 23’N ,lon 75°4 YE 


Jat weirr —Ihe chef town of a 
pergunuah sn the province of Cane 
desh and district of Candctsh, se- 
guied fiom the Peshwa by the Bri- 
tish government, and situated rbont 
fifty miles > Woby S fiom Boohan- 
poor, lat 20° 4’ N, lon Zn? 52’ E 
—(Fullaston, $e) 

Jacis—See BuuRtTroor 


JAVA 
(¥ava, barley ) 


A large island in the Dastern seas, 
stunted between the sixth and ninth 
degrees of south latitude, the south. 
eastern pomt being in lat 9° 41’S, 
Jon 114° 20 FE fo the south and 
West its shores arc washed by the Joe 
dian ocean, to the uorth-west lics 
the island of Sumatra, to the noith, 
Borneo, to the north-cast, Celebes, 
and ta the east it 15 separated by two 
narrow straits fiom Madura and Bally 
isles. In length it has been ¢stimated 
at 666 miles, its breadth varies fiom 
135 to 56 mules, the superficial area, 
including Madura, comprehending 
about 45,724 -quare miles, By the 
natives it 1s called Tana Jawa, the 
land of Java, and Nusa Jawa, the 
jsland of Java In 1815, during the 
British sdmimistration, was sub+ 
divided into the following districts 
and provinces, each of which wil} be 
found descnbed under 115 respective 
head, 

Bantam 
Batavia and environs, 
Buitzenzorg. 
Priangen regencies. 
sch on. 

‘agal, 
Pacalungan. 
Samarang. 
Kedu 
fs obogan and Jipang. 
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Japara and Jawana. 
Rembang 
Giessc 
Surabiy 
Passaruan 
Probolinge 
Banawangi, 
Suracarta, 
Yury t uta, 
Rancalans, 

Laleey } In Madura isle. 

Commencing fiom the west, the 
province of Bantam occujnes « large 
section of the sind, washed on three 
sulcs by the sen Next im succession 
towards the cast ts the modern divi- 
sion of Batavia, formcrly Jacatra, 
which includes the capita! South 
from this ae the Priangen, or regen- 
cits (thus named trom the titles given 
by the Dutch to the chicf native au- 
thotsties), the central and southern 
of which, stretching from Bantam to 
Chenbon, ate extremely mountar 
nous Io the castward of these, 
crossing the island fiom north to 
south, is the provinee of Cheribon, 
subdivided imto ten distr cts, but fur- 
thee cast bas only the vorthcin and 
a low of the imland tracts, such as 
Surabayn, that are directly subyect to 
the Dutch authonty Inland of Su 
wmang and Pacalungan 15 the rch 
and futile division ot Kedu. The 
chief towns arc named after the dt 
tucts, and ae usually mtuated on 
small rivets, at no great distance from 
the sea 

The natne provinces are partie 
tioncd betwren two native sovereigns, 
wiz. the Susulunan, or emperor of 
Java, residing at Suracarta, on the 
Solo river, and the sultan, whoe 
cayntal 1s k ugyacarta, near the south, 
an the foimei province of Mataram, 
These ¢ciritotes include several of 
the richest divisions of the iwland, 
and occupy nearly the whole of the 
southern coast, from Cheribon to 
Malang, on extent of above 250 miles, 
and comprchending about a fourth of 
the island. 

The districts near the coaste are 
mostly separated by rivers, and those 
of the interior by ranges of hills and 
mountains. The principal harbour i« 
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at Surabaya, formed by the approach- 
ing extremities of Java and Madura. 
‘The next in importance are the roads 
of Batavia, sheltered by several is- 
lands; but the sea being usually 
smooth and the weather moderate, 
gooul anchorage, nearly at all seasons 
of the year, may be found along the 
northern shores. The south coast, 
on the contcary, owing to its exposure 
to the great Indian ocean, and conse- 
quent violence of the surf, has no 
good harbours, and is but lite fre- 
quented by shipping, The best yet 
explored in this quarter are those of 
Chelachap and Pachitan, 

The interior of Java, from one ex- 
tremity to the other, is marked by an 
uninterrupted range of lofty moun- 
tains, varying in their elevation from 
4,006 to 12,000 fect, and proving 
their volcanic origin by their round 
bases and tapering sinnmits, The 
height of Arjuna, 2 mountain in the 
eastern quarter, has been fixed at 
10,614 fect above the level of the sea; 
and thove of Semem and Tegal are 
known to be still higher. Ganung 
Karang, a mountain due south of 
Bantain, hax been ascertained to be 
5,263 feet high, and is a well-known 
landmark to mariners. The Blue 
Mountains, seen from the roads of 
Batavia, are situated about fifty miles 
south of the town, In one particu- 
Jar series there ure thirty-eight moun- 
tains, all possessing the universal co- 
ical’ figure of volcanoes, sithough 
differing otherwise in external appesr- 
ance. They all rise from a plain, but 
little elevated above the level of the 
sea, and cach appears to be a sepa 
rate mountain independently pro- 
duced. The fires of several have been 
long extinguished; but others still 
discharge auiphureous vapours, and 
occasionally yalcanic eruptions. 

As may be inferred from its moun- 
tainous surface, Java is singularly fa- 
voured in the number of its rivers, 
although the size of the island does 
not admit of their accumulating & 
great body of water. There are, how- 
ever, at least fifty navigable during 
the wet season; and the lesser 
atreams, so precious to the agricultu- 
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rist, ure many hundreds. The largest 
and most iinportant siver is that of 
Solo, which rises in Kadawang, flows 
past Suracarta, and finally joins the 
sea at Gressic. Including windings, 
the space gone over from Suracarta 
to Gressic has been estimated at 358 
miles, the whole of which is not ine 
terrupted by any ecrious impediment, 
even to vessels of 200 tous, East- 
ward from the mouth of the Solo 
river, for a considerable distance, the 
country is almost an entire swamp, 
intersected by numerous salt-water 
creeks and channels. The river of Su- 
rabaya is the next in magnitude and 
length of course; but there are many 
other smaller ones, capable of float- 
ing the teak timber from the central 
forests, mostly however impeded at 
their mouths by mud bars and banks, 
xnnually increasing. There are no 
large Takes, but many extensive 
swainps, overflowed during the mon- 
soni, Among the hills some beauti- 
ful lakes of a small size have lately 
been discovered, some evidently the 
craters of extinct volcanoes, 

The gencral aspect on the north 
coast is low, in inany purts marshy, 
and overgrown with man.zrove bushes ; 
while the south coast is a series of 
rocks and precipices, that rise from 
the beach to a considerable height. 
In the middle of the island stupen- 
dous chains of mountaias stretch lon- 
Bitudinally, while others of inferior 
altitude inclose plains and valties, Pro- 
ceeding inland from Batavia, there is 
an almost imperceptible acclivity for 
about forty miles; but near Sama- 
rang, where the mountains approach 
the sea, the ascent is more abrupt. 
While quitting the low northern 
coast, the traveller finds the air to 
improve sensibly every five miles he 
advances towards the centre, until 
he ascends the high chain, where he 
finds perpetual verdure in the hottest 
seasons, and a cool fresh atinos- 
phere. 

The geological formation of Java 

to be essentially volcanic, 
being the first of a continuous series 
of volcanoes, twenty-five degrees east 
from the Straits of Sunda, No gra- 
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nite has yet been discovered in Java ; 
among the natural curiosities are the 
md volcanoes, dispersed through a 
country several miles in circumfer- 
ence, These form into a large he- 
mispherical mass, about sixteen feet 
in diameter, consiating of black earth 
mixed with water, rise to the height 
of from twenty to thirty feet, explode 
with a dull noise, scattering about a 
volume of black mud; and, after an 
interval of a few seconds, rise, form, 
and explode agein. In this manner 
the volcanic ebullition goes on with- 
out interruption, dispersing and re; 
ducing its globular body. The water 
it contains is strongly impregnated 
with muriate of soda, and yields on 
evaporation above 200 tons of good 
culinary salt annually. 

The seasons in all equatorial coun- 
tries are not distinguished os hot and 
cold, hut as wet and dry; in Java 
they are greatly regulated by the 
periodical winds, the setting in of 
which is not determined within a fow 
weeks. The heaviest rains take place 
in December and January 5 the driest 
weather in July and August, when 
the nights are cool, although the days 
be excessively hot, The weather is 
most unsettled while the monsoons 
is changing; but the violent storms 
and hurricanes experienced in the 
West-Indies are here unknown, 
Thunder storms ere frequent, and 
the lightning remarkably vivid, and 
frequeutly attended with casualties. 
Earthquakes are frequent in the vicini- 
ty, but the European towns rarely sus- 
tain any injury. At Batavia, Semarang, 
and Surabaya, the thermometer fre- 
quently rises above 90°; but the usual 
range is 72° evening and morning, 
‘and 83° at noon, On some of the 
intand hilis, where Europeans reside, 
at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, 
the thermometer ranges from 50° to 
60° during the clear season; and on 
the surnmit of Sindoro it has been 
observed as low as 27°, producing 
natural ice as thick asa Spanish dol- 
lar. From its insular construction 
Java enjoys the bencfit of land and 
sea-breezes, and from the beach to 
the highest mountains # regular dimi- 
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nution of temperature; indeed, with 

the exception of Batavia and some 

tracts on the northern coast, Java 

equals in solubrity the healthiest por- 

tions of British India or any other tro- 
ion, 

Among the swampy marshes, how- 
ever, of the north coast, some spots 
are to be found of a singularly pes- 
tilential description, and aniong these 
Batavia, the capital, stan i- 
nent, the inflictions of nature hav- 
ing been aggravated by the insanc 
avarice of man. Until about A.D, 
1810, the European inhabitants were 
confined within the precincts of this 
most unwholesome city, but from the 
moment that its walls were demo- 
lished, the drawbridges let down, and 
free egress to the country permitted, 
the population began to migrate to a 
more healthy climate, which, strange 
to say, they found at a distance not 
exceeding three miles, Necensity 
may have at first dictated the selec- 
tion of the spot, but a perseverance 
in the policy of confining the Euro- 
peans within its walls, after so tho- 
rough a conviction of its insalubrity, 
proved that a sordid monopoly way 
more valued than the lives of its in- 
habitants, 

Between the summits of the moun- 
tains and the seashore, Juva may be 
said to possess six different climates 
{each furnishing 0 copions indigenous 
botany}, where the productions of 
almost every region in the world 
may find a congenial spot. The ve- 
getable classes that contribute so 
largely to the sustenance of the hu- 
man race, are here found in asto- 
nishing vi and of rice, the most 
important, has long been the 
granary of the Eastern archipelago, 

other agricultural productions 
gre so numerous that they only sd- 
mit of being named, viz. Indian corn, 
sugar, coffee, pepper, indigo, tobacco, 
aniseed, cummin seed, long pepper, 
cubebs, and other medicinal plants, 
coco-nuts, the bread fruit, tuberous 
roots of many descriptions, such as 
yamsand potatoes, the cagsada, sago, 
wheat, and oil-giving plants. “ay 
Ptolemy, Java is named the island 
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of barley: but, except in a few of 
the cold mountainous spots, where 
it hes been cultivated by Europeans, 
the grain to the natives is wholly 
unknown. 

No quarter of the globe can bonat 
an equal abundance and variety of 
indigenous plants, such as the man- 
gostein, dorian, rambosteen, jacks, 

. pe 
apples, papawa, apptes, pome- 
ranates, tamarinds, oranges, citrons, 
lemons, pumplemooses (or shad- 
docks), metons, pumpkins, &c.; and 
in the higher tracts wild raspberrics, 
peaches, Chinese pears, and some 
other fruits imported from Japan, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and China. 
Tonumerable flowers bloom in suc- 
cesion throughout the whole year, 
and the catalogue of ornamental trees 
and shrubs, and medicinal plants, is 
almost without limit. The celebrated 
ups, or poison-tree, is now esta- 
blished to be entirely of fabulous 
existence, and a bold experiment on 
the credulity of persons at a dis- 
tance. 

The soil of Java is naturally rich, 
and remarkable for ite depth (,ome- 
times twelve feet), probably owing 
to the voleanic constitution of the 
ialand, and the constant accession of 
new matter washed down from the 
monaotains, The best soil resembles 
the richest garden-mould of Europe, 
and wherever it can be exposed to 
irrigation, requires no manure for the 
rice seed, and will bear without im- 
poverishment a light and a heavy 
crop per annum, The beut soils are 
usuully found near the beds of rivers, 
in valleys, and on the slopes of the 
loftiest mountains; the worst on the 
ranges of low culcareous hills scat- 
tered throughout the island. An 
English acre of good land, besides a 
green crop, has been found to yield 
641 pounds of clean rice per annum, 
adouble crop of maize 848 pounds, 
Luxuriant cropu of tobacco are here 
raived without the assistance of ma- 
nure, and the fields afford year afier 

ra crop of rice end one of to- 

cco, succeeding each other. In 
Java no metals occur in such quan- 
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tities as to reward the operations of 
the miner. Mercury exists in mi- 
nute particles in the clay of the low 
lands of Damack, but it bas never 
Been found in any smount or traced 
to a mine. No diamonds or precious 
gems have ever been found, but va- 
Tious minerals of the schorl, quartz, 
potstone, felspar, and trap families. 
Javaia quite an agricultural coun 
try, and its inhabitants a nation of 
husbandmen, To the crop the me- 
chanic looks for his wages, the sol- 
dier for his pay, the magistrate for 
his salary, the priest for his stipend, 
and the government for its revenue: 
et m large proportion of the island 
seven-eighths) in still either neglect- 
ed or badly cultivated. The pro- 
prietary right of the suvereign (whe- 
ther exercised by native princes or 
coloniul authority) to the land is here 
unequivocally established, and arbi- 
trarily exercised; such indeed is the 
universality of the principle, that 
probably not a hundred acres in his 
whole dominions could be pointed 
out as clearly independent of the 
ruler, nor could the notion of a pro- 
prietary right in the soil be easily 
rendered intelligible to a native. No 
jaw or usage invests the oldest oc- 
cupant of the land he bas reclaimed 
from waste, or the farm he ha» en- 
Tiched by his industry, with the 
slightest inherent property in its fu- 
tare devolution. As a matter of 
convenience the same cultivator may 
continue to occupy the same field 
for life, and his family may after- 
wards succeed, but none of them can 
retain possession againat the will of 
the sovereign, or even of their im- 
mediate superior, Besides this, a 
very large share of the crops in ex- 
acted, one half of the produce of the 
wet lands, and one-third of the dry 
have long been the acknowledged aod 
well known proportion claimed by 
the government. . 
By the temporary sway of the Bri- 
tish, an entice revolution was effect- 
ed in the mode of levying ths re~ 
venue and aévessing the taxes on 
agriculture ; in the first place, by the 
entire abolition of forced deliveries 
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at inadequate rates, and of all feudal 
services, with the proclamation of 
perfect freedom of cultivation and 
trade; in the second, by the assump- 
tion by government of the ducct su> 
perintendence of the land, with the 
collection of its rents and resources; 
and thndly, by the renting of the 
Jnnds thus assumed to the actual oc- 
eupants thereof, in laige or small 
estates, according to circumstances, 
and on leases for modcate terins 
These measures were carind into 
execution during the yews 1894 and 
1815 The revenues actually seahved 
im cash by the British government 
dunng 1434-15, and before the land 
revenues had become effectual, 
amounted to 65,00,000 rupees, to 
which, sf one-third he added for the 
revenue of the native provinces, 
would make the total revenuc of the 
island about £870,000 Among the 
ways and means of the old Dutch 
overnment were taxes on gambling- 
jouses, cock-fighting, and the Jong 
queues worn by the Chinese, accord- 
ang to their lengths 
For the commetual details of Java 
the reader 15 referred to the article 
Batavia,and other towns respectively 
Pepper, which for some tine formed 
the princtpal export of Bantam, has 
Tong ceased to be cult:yated to any 
extent By the Javanese the sugar- 
cane 1a only eaten in its natural state 
ag a sweetmeat, foi they are ignorant 
of any artificial method of expressing 
the snccharine juice, and obtaining 
crystallized sugar; a complicated pro- 
cess left exclusively to the Chinese 
Java is the only island of the archi 
lago in which the teak-tree abounds. 
The Batavia arrack 1s made from a 
murxture consisting of mxty-two parts 
molasses, toddy or palm-wine, three 
parts, and rice thirty-five parts, = 
a hundred, which yields about twen- 
ty-three per cent. distilled proof ar- 
rack. mong the natives of the 
Eastern Isles, and mote especially of 
Java, the women are almost the sole 
merchants and brokers, the men sel- 
dom interfering, at least 1 the retait 
business. Indeed, in the latter, from 
the common man to the viceroy of a 






province, it 19 usual for the husband 
to entrust his pecumary affairs en~ 
tirely to lis wife. ‘There 1s not much 
internal taffic, although few coun- 
tes can boast of better roads. One 
cartiage road extends from the west 
of Bantam to near the crstern ex- 
tremity $00 miles in Iength, a mo- 
mument of Gcnaal Duendel’s per- 
severance, but not of hy humanity, 
as 12,000 hives were supposed to have 
been expended m its constriction 
A Inass com, wnpressed with fan- 
tasti fguies, now umntcllgible, ap- 
peats to hase been the currency of 
the Buddhist sovereigns who reigned 
over Mojopahit No gold com has 
eser been discovered, and silver ones 
only once or twice 

A considciable article of Jivanese 
commerce 1s in the uiticle of tirds’~ 
nests, the sland contaming many ca- 
‘+crns suitcd to the habits of the hnun- 
do escutenta, which construct the edi- 
ble nests so highly prized by the Chi- 
nese The mucilaginous composition 
which gives the zest to this extraoi die 
nary conduncnt has not yet been sa- 
tisfactorily traced to ite source ~The 
substance, whatever it be,1s always eg 
sentially the same, diftering only in co- 
lour, according to the relative age of 
the nest; whereas, if it conusted of ant- 
mal gelatin procured from the ocean, 
it would he putresecnt and divorsified, 
Much of their eacellence and peculiar 
propeities depend on the situatron in 
which they are constructed, whether 
dry and venulated, or the reverse, and 
even of the substance to whtch they 
are fixed ‘The best birds’-nesta are 
procured in the deepest caverns, and 
where, being stuck against the sides, 
they imbibe a nitrous taste, without 
which they are little esteemed by the 
Chinese “It 1s not unusual for a Eu- 
ropean, when he tekes u rock under 
hus superintendence, after clearing 
away all the old nests, and fumigating 
the cavern, to allow the birds to re- 
main undisturbed for two or three 
years, in order that they may mul- 
tply, for when a swallow rock w 
once brought into proper order, it 
wall bear two gatherings in the ycar. 

In Java every object seems ile 
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pregnated with hfe. A glass of wa- 
ter taken out of the canal at Bate- 
via, becomes in a few hours a collec- 
tion of anmated matter, the minute 
portions of which, multiplying by 
division and subdivision, move about 
with astomshing rapidity; and the 
buy, teeming with mynads of living 
creatures, exhibits in the mght-time 
a brillant phosphorescent hght. The 
Invect tribes are also extremely nu- 
Meous, snakes, scorpions, conti- 
pedes, spulers, ants, musquitoes, fiy- 
ing buge, fire-fles, and anany other 
disgusting and dangerous scrmn 
ewarm im the roads, houses, and bed- 
chambers, A venomous spider 1 
very common in the thicket» of Java, 
the body ot which 1s two imches mn 
dianeter, and the tength of the fore- 
legs or claws fourmnches, covered with 
hair, the colonr black, the mouth 
red. The forests and mountatas 
contain at unincnse cumber and va- 
riety of buds, from the cassowary to 
the hummuing-bird, which ts scarcely 
larger than a stout bee. Among the 
bards are beautitul loones and parro- 

mets, argus pheasants, the golden 
thrush, and kingsfisher, ‘Lhe great 
boa constritor snake, found in the 
Juvancse forests, 1s superior in mag- 
mitude to the alligator, and no less 
formidable in other respects, some 
of this species have been h Hed thirty 
feet in length. 

In 191223 the population of the 
Provinces unde: the immediate su- 
perintendence of Brittsh authorities 
was about 2,305,966, and io 1815 
the grand total of the whole roland, 
meluding Mudura, was 4,615,270 
persons. Of these probably about 
three millions reside in the provinces 
directly subordiuate to European do- 
minion; the 1emauder in the tent 
tories stall subyect to the ontive 
princes, % 

Besides the natives there 1s here a 
rapidly increasing race of foreigners, 
the Chine; .who already exceed 
100,000, a omse under a settled 
government to accumulate tenfold. 

‘hey sevide principally in the three 
‘Dutch capitals, Samarang, Surabuys, 
and Batavia, but they are also gene- 
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rally dispersed throughout the coun- 
try. A lage proportion of these are 
the progeny of families long settled 
on the tsland ; but additions are also 
yearly received of above a thousand, 
who, by their persevering industry, 
soon attain comparative opulence 
No Chinese famthes ever accompany 
them: but as the men usually marry 
into the fannbes already settled, a 
numerous mised race, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the genuine Chi- 
nese, 1s propagated In all mattera 
of inhentance and minor affairs, the 
Chinese are regulated by their own 
laws, administered by Chinese cap- 
tains and heutenante, appomted by 
the government to each distinct so~ 
ciety. The other forcignera settled 
in Java are Coromandel and Malabar 
Indians, usually termed Moors , Bug- 
gesses, Malays, and Arabs In 18)4 
the total number of slavcs was 27,142, 
belonging to Europeans and Chinese 
Awong the native Javanese the 
sovereign i named thc Susubnnan or 
Sultan, and aw the sole fountsin of 
all honour and distintion His family 
are called Pangerans, bis queen Ra- 
tu, the heir-appaient Pangeran Ade- 
pau, and the prime minster Raden 
Adepat. The regents or chiets of 
districts are styled Bopaties, Tamun- 
gong», and Angabies , the petty chiefs 
Raduns, Mantiies, &c.—all words of 
Sanit denyation Every village, 
as in Hindostan, forms a community 
within itself The craton, or palace 
ot the prince, ts an extensive square, 
enclosed by a high wall, planted with 
cangon, and a ditch, the mtenor 
space subdivided into quarters, The 
circumference of the wall of the cra- 
ton of Yugyacarta 1s not less than 
three miles, and when taken by as- 
sault in 1812 contained about ten 
thousand persons. That of Suracaita 
1» of an inferior description. 
Compared with the natives of Hin- 
dostan, the Javanese have few preyu- 
dices regarding food, although, a 
Mahomedans, they abstun nguly 
trom swine’s flesh, and usually trom 
webriating iquors; many also etul, 
abstain from the flesh of the sacred 
cow; but, with these excepuone, 
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searcely any thing comes amien, ex- 
cept milk, which is rejected in every 
shape whatever; # remarkable 
jianity, considering that they were at 
one period most undoubtedly Hin- 
doos. It is worthy of note also that 
a decided aversion to milk exists in 
that portion of continental Asia be- 
tween Siam and China, in which 
many popular w are found simi- 
lar to those of the East insular ne- 
tions, which repugnance extends also 
to the rejection of butter and cheese. 
The Javanese are generally about 
the middle size of Europeans, straight 
and well made, all the joints of their 
hands and feet remarkably amall, and 
the colour of their skin a deep brown, 
approaching to black. Jet black is 
the favourite colour of the teeth with 
both sexes, and they compare to 
monkeys those who keep them of the 
nat white colour, In consequence 
of this prejudice, they stain their 
teeth of the deepest black, except 
the two front ones, which they cover 
with gold Jeaf, and whenever the dye 
or gilding are worn out they are very 
attentive in replacing it. In the 
mountainous regions they are subject 
to goitres, by them ascribed to the 
quality of the water. That it does 
not wholly depend on elevation is 
proved by its being universal in a 
village near the base of the Tengar 
mountains, while in another 
still higher, through which the same 
stream descends, there existe no such 
deformity. The whole are polyga- 
mists, and remarkably indifferent as 
to the chastity of their females, in 
this respect exhibiting » striking con- 
trast to the Malays and Sumatrans. 
As has already been observed, the 
established form of government in 
Java is that of absolute monarchy, 
withaut any bereditary nobility, and 
being himself é pontiff in re- 
Tigion, he is the most purely despotic 
sovereigns, and, in every word 
that relates to him, the servile co- 
piousness of the Javanese lan; 
roclaims his unlimited authority. 
‘et Ratoo, the genuine native term 
for a king, in its Hiteral import, means 
grandfather, which, by = alight in- 
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flection, is made to signify a head or 
chief. In such a state of society 
there can be no middie class; and 
accordingly we find that, when Hine 
dovisin was prevalent, there did not 
exist any distinct mercantile clasr, 
like the third grand caste of the or- 
thodox Hindoos, 

The respect shewn in Java to rank 
is such, that no individual, whatever 
be his rank, is permitted to stand in 
the presence of his superior, or even to 
reply in the same dialect in which he 
is add . Each delegated authe- 
rity exacts Proportionate deference, 
and, from the common labourer up- 
wards, no one dates stand in the 
presence of his superior, The same 
Tule ie observed within doors, where 
an assembly, instead of rising when a 
grent nan ia announced, sinks to the 
ground, assuming a posture which 
can only be expressed by the English 
word sqnatting. The practice, how- 
ever, is submitted to with the utmost 
cheerfulness bythe people, but was 
in a great measure discontinued dur- 
ing the British government, which, an 
far as was consistent with prudence, 
endeavoured to raise the lower or- 
ders in their own estimation. A do- 
ference stil] more extravagant is ex- 
hibited in the language used to 
perior, the vernacular language 
rejected, and an arbitrary dialect, 
named Krama, or the language 
ubstituted : a refinement 
ion that cannot easily be 
paralleled, and to = European al- 
most incomprehensible, 

The hours of a Javanese prince 
are moelly persed in the society, or at 
least in the presence of women. His 
dey is consumed with the most pla- 
cid apathy in smoking his hookah, 
while a troop of dancing men and 
women are supposed to afford him 
amusement. rq other times the fe~ 
mules of hia seraglio relate the long 
traditionary stories and adventures 
of ancieat demigods eng,beroes, con- 
tained in their cherites, or secred 
books, which are derived from the 
mythological fables of the Hindoo 
Puranas, The heat of the climate 
has been alleged as an apology for 
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the indolence of the Javanese: but 
the fallacy of this position ia proved 
hy the industry of the Chinese, who 
in diligence and perseverauce in ma- 
nual labour surpass many of the most 
industrious classes in Europe. These 
inhabit the same island, where thi 
apen their variegated shops, and cul~ 
tivate the fruitful soil, neglected by 
the natives amidet whom they reside. 
The Javancae language ia the most 
copious and improved of all the East- 
ern archipelago, and is written in a 
peculiar character,confessedly formed 
‘on the principtes of the Sanscrit al- 
phabet, but without following its ar- 
tificial classification, Ita copiounness, 
in fact, arises from its being divided 
into two dialects, viz. the ordinary 
language, and another invented to 
express deference and respect. An 
inferior addresses s superior in the 
Jast-mentioned form of speech, and 
the latter replies in the ordinary dia~ 
lect, Indeed, so effectually is the 
lan; unge of inferiority contrasted 
with that of superiority, that it is 


quite pousible to suppose a case in al 


which a person might be well ac- 
quainted with one dialect, without 
being able to understand a sentence 
of the other. The Javancse also 
possess an ancient recondite, and 
now dead langunge, named the Kawi, 
which in its composition abounds 
with Sunecrit words in a state of 
great purity. All Kuwi compositions 
ere in verse, on the principle of the 
Sanscrit prosody, and the most im- 
ortant are translations of the Ma- 
hubharat and Ramayuna. Genuine 
Javanese poetry is ina peculiar rhym- 
ing stanza, and, like every other spe- 
cics of Javanese literature, is nothing 
but a chaos of otter inanity, bombast, 
and puerility. e Arabic lan 
is also taught, and a cousiderable 
number of works on law and reli- 
ion of the orthodox school of Shaf- 
fei are circulated through the island. 
The Sunda is the language of the 
mountaineers of the western parts of 
Java, who perhaps occupy one-third 
of the area of the island, but only 
about one-tenth of inhabitents. 
The most ancient inscriptions that 
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have been deciphered from stones 
and copper-plates, are almost pure 

it, and now no longer intelli- 
gible to the Javanese. 

The native population of Java, 
Madura, and Bally use exactly the 
same written character; but in Bally 
the Kawi is the language of law and 
religion, whereas in Java it is now 
restricted to poetry. The Javanese 
write from left to right, on paper ma- 
nufactured by themselves; but in 
Bally che natives invariably use an 
iron style, and engrave the letters on 
prepared palm leaf. Jn common with 
other Mahomedans, the Javanese, 
for above two centuries, have adopt- 
ed the inconvenient lunar year of the 
Arabians, but they still retain their 
own era, and seldom reckon by that 
of the Hejira. The Javan era is 
call Aji Saka, which corresponds al- 
most exactly with the Hindoo era of 
Salivabana, being seveuty-four yeare 
short of the Christian era; A.D. 
1827 corresponding with the Javan- 
ese year of 1753. The letters of the 
are op the Di ri prin- 
ciple, but do not follow the same 
order, which is remarkable, consider- 
ing it is adbered to in all the mume~ 
rous alphabets of Sumatra as well as 
of Celebes. 

This people possess the names of 
the signs of the zodiac, which are 
nearly pure Sanscrit, and still preserve 
a method of calculating the seasons, 
the principles of which must have 
been discovered by persons well ac- 
quainted with the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. They have also 
some works on judicial astrology, 
but at present they follow only what 
is laid down in a few s of a book 
almost illegible, and in tho old traii- 
tions of the couvtry, Indeed the 
nation appears to have degenerated 
from some higher condition, as they 
have totally lost the martial spirit of 
adventurous enterprize that disti 
guishes the population of the other 


That the Javanese once professed 
the Hindoo religion in some form is 
proved by many facts. Besides the 
corroboration presented by their lan- 
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guage, thete are the relics of Hun. 
doom still adheung to them, the 
traditions that exist of ther ancicnt 
behef, and the temples and idols pe- 
cular to the Hindoo superstition, 
with inscriptions in the sacred lan- 
guage of that fath The penances 
and austerities of the Hindoo ritual 
are still occasionally practised by the 
Javanese, and then virtue tn con- 
ferring supernatural power ovet goda, 
men, and the elements, still scrious- 
ly believed m, By all connected 
with the royal blood, and by them 
‘only, the Besh of the cow 1s religious- 
ly abstamed froin, There1s scarcely 
any reason to beheve that the ancti- 
tution of castes (the grand Brahimn- 
cal distinction) ever prevailed among 
the Javanese, frou: which, aud fiom 
other circumstances, it 15 probable 
that the predonunant religion of Jax a 
was Buddhism, yet the temples and 
inscriptions found i various parts, 
furnish sufficient evidence, that the 
doctrines of Brahma had also ob 
tained a footing. 

The remains of numerous small 
stone temples, collected im groups, 
and each occupied by a single statue, 
are found at Brambanan, vagucly 
termed by the natives the “ thou- 
sand temples” At Boro Budor 1 
a remarkable solid pyramidical tem- 
ple, and many ancunt Hindoo 
pagodas of brick are found m the 
eastern quarter, more especially near 
to Mojopahit, the last Hindoo capi- 
tal, destroyed by the Mahomedans 
m AD 1478, Lhe stone temples, 
in pomt of matenals, solidity, and 
neatness of execution, are very ad- 
mirable structures Genuine Hindoo 
images, in brass and stone, exist in 
gach variety, that there 1s hardly a 
derty of the Hindoo pantheon that 
has not his repiesentative, more cs- 
pecially Siva, the destroying power, 
and hus family, such as Durga, Ga- 
ness, Surya, the bull Nandt, the Lin- 
gam andthe Yon, The most nume- 
rous description of smagcs, howcver, 
1s those of Buddha, the same in all 
countries protesmng his doctrmes, 
the legs bent, and the soles of his feet 
turned up. But these are never seen 
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tn the great central temples, but al- 
wats in the smalle: surrounding cha- 
pels, apparently in the character of 
votanes woishipping Siva 

Fo the east of Surabava, and on 
the range of hills connected with 
Gunung Desan, partly m Passaruan 
and partly in Prabolingo, called the 
‘Tenggat mountains, a remnant of 
people calld Bedui, followsng the 
Hindoo mythology, is still to be 
found They occupy about forty vile 
luges, scattered among the hills, the 
houses of which difter m construction 
and other circumstances fiom thove 
found elsewhere in Java, but ther 
Janguage, except being strongly gut- 
tutal, does not difflr much Lhe ag- 
gregate population of these sect ules 
tw about 1,200 persons, and the lo- 
cahty of the community singularly 
beautiful and romantic The tem- 
perature of the wt ts also reniathably 
cool, the thermometer bem fie 
quently scen so low as 42°, while 
alpine fruits and plints of a Euro- 
peas chinate flourish im luxuriance 

‘hese Bedus are supposed to be the 
descendants of the Hindoos that e~ 
caped mto the woods after the fall ot 
Panjayaran, the western cipital tw the 
fifteenth century, who would not 
alter ther tehgion, but r¢enaincd 
fathful to Prabha Seda, the last 
Hindoo pnace of Panjayar ut 

The predominant rehgion 1s that 
of Mahomed, adulterated by many 
superstitious notions and obscy~ 
ances, retained from the rebgion of 
thar auccstors In AD 1406, Shuk 
ibn Molana, or Ben Isiacl, an Ara- 
bin who had largely contributed to 
the propagation of Mabomedan faith 
i the neighbouring islands, canic to 
Java, and became both a powalul 
avvereign and venerated apostle ot 
that religun. The kings of Bantu 
and Churtbon claim him for ther an- 
cestor, and pilgrimuscs are stil per~ 
formed to his mosque and mateo- 
leum near the latter, and an edifice 
that may rank among the n ost cu- 
mous and magnificent antiquitics of 
the eastern isley At present, how- 
cver, of all the Mahomedans of the 
Archipelago, the Javanese are the 
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most lax in principle and practice. 
According to long-cstablished cus- 
tom, the evening of the festival com- 
memorating the nativity and death of 
their prophet is spent by the native 
princes of Solo and Yugyacarta at 
the house of the European ambussa- 
dor, where the strange spectacic is 
exhibited of a Mussulmanun potentate 
Juding a sacred religions cere- 
mony by & bacelanstinn debauch in 
the ‘dwelling of a Christian, The 
chief priests are either Arabs or the 
descendants of Arabs, but the village 
priests are mostly davans, aud very 
numerous, being estimated at 50,000 
persons. 

Lik 





















that of all other nations the 
history of the Javanese i> lost 
iy fabulous antiqu’ but itdoes not 
appear that in tore modern times 
nny compuct well-defined kingdom 
under one sovereign ever carsted. 
The latter portion of the twelfth cen- 
tury is the earliest period of the Ja~ 
vanerc history to which any confident 
reference can be made, from which 
time down to the establishment of 
Mahomedanism at the close of the 
fificeuth, a considerable muanber of 
isted in Java, 
a modified Hin- 
doctrines of Bud- 
dha. ‘The principal of these states 
were Doho, Brambanan, Madane, 
Kamolan, Jangola, Singhasari, Pa- 
jajaran, ‘and Mojopahit. Susuha- 
nan, at the introduction of Ma+ 
homedanism, meant apostle, but 
when assumed afterwards by tewpo- 
ral sovercigns, became nore correctly 
expressed by the word caliph. 

For about one hundred years after 
the establishment of the Arabian 
faith, until the rise of Mataram, the 
principal states were Daniak, Cheri- 
bon, Bantam, Jucatra, and Pajang. 
Madura and the castern cud were 
independent, and split into many 
petty communities, Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century the fu- 
mily of Mataram commenced a suc- 
cessful career of conquest, and dur- 
ing the reigns of four sovereigns 
subjugated the whole istand except 
Bantam. 
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The Portuguese reached Java in 
AD. J515, and the Dutch in 1595, 
These founded Batavia in 1619, and 
svon afterwards defeated a large army 
sent against them by the sultan of 
Mataram, which precipitated the fall 
of that empirc, already tottering from 
the vices of its chief. In A.D. 1636, 
Antony Van Dicmen, resident at 
Batavis, was governor-general of the 
Dutch Indies, after whom Van Die- 
men’s lind was named by ‘Tasman 
the discoverer. From the termina- 
tion of the Chinese massacre and re- 

in 1740, J. he suid to 
d uninterrupted tranquil. 
external annoyance until 
1811, when it was attacked and con- 
quered by a British army from India. 
under the command of Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, but restored again by the 
treaty of Paris to the Duteh, and 
taken possession of by them in A.D, 
1426, most wonderfully improved in 
every respect. 

In 1823 a treats was entered into 
between Great Britain, of which the 
following were the principal condi- 
tions, Both parties to engage that 
their agents shall net estattish new 
factories on any of the castern ise 
lands, the Moluceas excepted, with 
out permission previously obtained 
from the respective governmenty in 
Europe. All the Dutch settlements 
on the continent of India ta be ceded 
to Great Britain, including the town 
and fortress of Malacca, in exchange 
for Bencoolen aud all the British set- 
tlements on the island of Sumatra, 
to be ceded to the king of the Ne 
therlands, the latter renouncing alt 
claim on Singapoor, and Great Bri- 
tain on the island of Billeton, The 
cessions to take place on the first of 
March 823, during which year an in- 
surrection took plice, which so late 
as 1827 had not been effectually sup- 
pressed. —{ Rafites, Craufurd, Slarori- 
nus, Burrow, Marsden, Leyden, §¢.) 

Jawnex.—A town in the province 
of Condeish, forty miles N.N.E, 
from Boorhanpoor; tat. 21° 42° N., 
lon. 76° 45° E. 


Jawup.—A large town in the pro- 
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vince of Ajmeer, which in 1420 con- 
tained 500 houses; lat. 24° 30’ N., 
lon. 74° 55’ E. ; 1,410 fect above the 
level of the sea, It is surrounded 
by a atone wall, and has good pate- 
ways, but is of no strength, although 
the head of a pergunnah of 133 vil- 
Jages belonging to Dowlet Row Sin- 
dia. About fifty-cight years ago Ja- 
wud was taken from Rana Ulsee of 
Odeypoor, the grandfather of the ex- 
Peshwa, who subsequently gave it to 
Dowlet Row Sindia, from whom it 
was transferral to hia peymaster 
Jewah Dada, with whom and his 
descendants it remained until 38)8, 
Te was then held by Jeswunt Row 
Bhow, one of Sindia’s principal com- 
manders, who proving refractory, the 
place was stormed by the army under 
General Brown, but afterwards re- 
stored to Sindin. Near Jawud is a 
precipice named Sook Veo, from 
whence persons intent on selfle~ 
struction precipitate themscives.— 
(Mateolm, Public MS. Doe. &e.) 


Jaxrs.—A town in the nabob of 
Oude’s territories, thirty-seven miles. 
N.E from Manicpoor; lat. 26°15’ N., 
lon. 81° 23’ E. 


Jrivvs,—A town in the province 
of Ajmcer, the head of a large per- 
gunnah belonging to Dowlet Row 
Bindia; lat, 24° 1b’ N., lon. 74° 55’ 


Jrinp.—A town and district be- 
longing to the Seik chief Bangh Singh, 
in the province of Deli, sixty- 
seven niles N.W. from the city of 
Delhi, lat, 30° 10 N., 76° 5° EL 
The town of Jeend is about threce 
fourths ofa mile long and hal€ a mite 
broad, built of brick, surrounded by 
a wall, but without a ditch, On the 
north and within the town is an old 
brick fort of no great strength, The 
district of Jeend is much covercd 
with wood, being the north-western 
portion of the great jungle, com- 
mencing in the Sonput pergunnah, 
The land is low aud apparently fer- 
tile; but it ix at present under a very 
defective system of cultivation. — 
(CLaeut. While, &.) 
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Jeonrnrnroon (Jaghirdarpur)— 
Atown in the province of Orissa, 
twenty miles south from Bustar, lat. 
HP 14’ N,, lon, 3% 28 KE. Under 
this town a considerable river runs, 
named the luderowty (Indravati), the 
bed of which is rocky, and not ford- 
able at any time of the year. There 
is a small fort on a peninsula formed 
by the winding of the river, which 
in the rainy season overflows its 
banks, and forms a inke of consider- 
able size—(J. B. Blunt, §e.) 


Jcnananav.—A town in the pro- 
vince and district of Bahar, thirty- 
three miles S. by W. from Patna ; lat. 
25° 13° N., lon, 82° 3 E. 


Jnitren (Jetpur).—A town in 
the province of Allahabad, twenty- 
two miles N.N.W. trom Chatterpoor 5 
dnt, 25° 177 N,, Jon, 79° 32! EL In 
Ip2t, owing to the refractory con. 
duct of the ranny of this place, 
during the minority of her son, it 
became necessary to coerce and re- 
strain her hancful interference with 
the affairs of the goversment, 


Jz1oo.—A town in the province of 
Delhi, thinty miley N.N.E. from and- 
dlecanna ; lat. 31°22” NL, lon. 76° 1" 


Jravany.—A Maharatta town of 
considerable sanctity in the province 
of Aurunguhad, twenty-five mile, 
S.E. from Puooa; lat. 18° 16! N., 
lon. 74°39 E, The temple at thi 
place is dedicated to an incarnation 
of Siva, under the form of Kunduh 
Row, which he nysumed for the pur- 
Pose of destroying an enormous 
giant named Maui It jy built of 

















val, 
fine stone, is situated on a high hill 
in a beautiful conntry, and has a 
very inajestic appearance, Two flights 


of steps have been constructed 
from the base of the hill tu the 
summit, That on the north side 
iy the most «pacious, and ix ore 
namented with lofty stone arches 
thrown across at intervals, and (lank~ 
ed by concs covered with little pro- 
jeeting brackets, for the reception of 
fights un occasions of ilunination, 
Attached to the temple is an esta- 
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Dhstiment of dancing ghls, who in 
1792 amouuted to 250 in number, 
with many Bratunins, and beggars in- 
numerable. The establishment has 
ample funds, of which about £6,000 
pounds are annually expended on the 
ido}, who has horses and elephants 
kept for his ree ion, and with his 
inanimate spouse is daily bathed in 
rose nnd Ganges water, the latter 
brought the distance of above 1,000 
miles, They are also perfumed with 
otr of roses and decorated with goms, 
The revenues accrue from houses 
and lands bestowed by pious persons, 
and from offerings presented by vo- 
taries of all descriptions. 

Jejurry isa tavuurite spot among 
the Maharattas for performing the 
ceremony of swinging, which is, how- 
ever, wach less practised in this pat 
of Tndia than in Bengal. On these 
oveasions the penitent, to eapiate bis 
sins, has a thant hook thrust into 
the fleshy part of bis back below the 
shoulder blades, after which he is 
hoisted up to the top of a pole, from 
twenty to fifty feet high, and from 
thence swung round hanging to a 
tranverse beam, until the object is 
supposed to be accomplished.— 
{ Moor, Fulla ton, §c-) 


Jit atauan.—A walled town in the 
province of Dethi, district of Bareily, 
forty-biy miles south by west from the 
town of Barvily ; lat. 27° 43’ N., fon. 
79° 20’ E. 

Jetaranav.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, district of Etaweh, 
twenty-three niles south by east from 
Furruckabad. 

















TAnip.-A town in the pro- 
of Delhi, 26° S. by W. from 
Saharunpoor; lat. 20° 36’ N., lon. 
77° 26’ E. 

Jitarazay.—A town in Afghanis. 
tan, formerly of great note, bu now 
much decayed, although still of con- 
siderable strength and importance. 
It has a considerable murket-place, 
and the adjacent district produces 2 
scone ougar; Int, 34° 6 N,, lon. 69° 
40’ E. 


Trratroon.—A village in the pro- 





vines of Albihab 
poor, clesen miles S.5.K., from the 
townof that name. Near this place 
there is a massy bridge of nine arches 
over the river Sye. 





chotrict of Juan- 





Jeratrouu.—A town im the pro- 
vince of Luhore, situated on the north 
bunk of the Jhylum or Hydaspes, 
which in the month of July 1509 
was found to be 1,800 yards, broad 
with a depth of fourteen feet water, 
The two banks here present a striking 
contrant; the !eft having all the 
characteristics of the Gangetic plain, 
being But and rich like Bengal, white 
the right bank is formed by the end of 
the great salt range of hills, scen at Ca- 
lubaugh on the Indus, and presents an 
exticmely rugged and barren aapect. 
‘These mountaws rctain here the red 
colour for which they are remarkable, 
and approach the cdge of the river, 
which, being divided by islands, agrees. 
eanctly with the description of the 
ancients, particularly Quintus Cur- 
tius’s delineation of the field of bat- 
tle with Porus.—{ Elphinstone, \c.) 


Jicrvroon.—A town in the pro- 
since of Agra, situated in the midst 
of rasincs on the south side of the 
Betwa river, nincteen miles S, from 
Kalpee ; lat. 28° 54’ N., lon. 79° 43° 
E. The houses here are chicily of 
brick, and adapted for defence, being 
pierced with foop-holes for musque- 
try. 


Sirroan.—A laree village in the 
province of Candcish, the capital of 
 perguanuh belonging to the British 
govermment, situated ou the reuth 
bank of the Tuptee. The banks ot 
the river are high in this vicinity, the 
channel deep, and the stream abounds 
with fish ; lar. 21° 9 N., lon. 75° 12” 
E., seventy miles W.S.W. fon Bour- 
hanpoor. 





Strersi—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Rungpoor, siaty 
miles N.N.W. fron: the town of 
Rangpoor; lat. 26° 28" N., lon. 88? 
45° EB. At this place there is a noted 
temple erceted by the Rajas of Cooch 
shar in honor of the god Siva, 
from when the Cooch Bahar and By. 
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kantpoor families are said to be linc 
ally descended.—(Sisson, §e.) 


JSuuricory.—A small town (for- 
merly fortified) in the province of 
Bengul, district of Rungpoor, sixty- 
five mites N.N.W. from Ran pr 
town; lat, 26° 30’ N., lon, 88° 25’ E. 


Jeiry Ausyyain.—A town in the 
province of Gundwana, situated at 
the confluence of the Tuptee and 
Gorgah rivers, being washed on two 
stiles by their waters; lat. 21° 277 N, 
fon. 70° 54’ BL A fow scattered 
houses, called the pottah, are neur 
the Tuptee, and about 200 yards 
from the sonth-east angle of the fort, 
on the margin of the Gurgah, there isa 
Mahomedan mansaleum, Te was eva- 
enuted to the British troops in 1819, 
after the batteries were epencd.— 
(dacker, §¢.} 


Jemavt asav.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Canara, originally named 
Narsings Angady VN., lon. 
75° 25’ E. here by 

















The fort built 
Tippoo stands on un immense rock, 
which is wholly inaccessible except by 
one narrow path, and may be deemed. 
impregnable. The nature of the ac~ 
cess to it renders the descent in the 
face of un cnemy nearly as difficult 
as the ascent; so that a very small 
body of sen with artillery are ade- 
quate to blockade a strong garrison, 
which renders the place of little use 
except us a safeguard for treasure. 
When Seringapatam had fallen Tip- 
poo’s gnrrison was summoned, but 
held out for six weeks; when, after 
three days’ bombardment, the soldicrsa 
ran off, the commandant poisoned 
himself, and the principal officers 
who submitted to be taken, were 
hanged. -(¥. Buchanan, 6.) 


Jumran (Yumila).— An extensive 
country in Northern Hindostan, si- 
tuated to the north of Jujarcote, and 
now subject to the Nepaulese. Ac- 
cording to the account given by an 
intelligent native, after passing the 
hilly boundary that separates it from 
dajarcote, # fine valley, cnt by deep 
ravines, ts entered, suid to extend 
twenty miles from cust to west, and 











ten from north to south, in many fe+ 
aspects resembling that of Nepaul, but 
more checquered with low hilln,e it 
is said to be well cultivated, produc- 
ing wheat, barley, pense, Sentils, and 
maize; but too cold for the sugar- 
cane. Besides the plain in’ which 
Chinachin is built, the Jemluh rojas 
held a great extent of narrow vallies 
and mountains, many of the latter 
covered with perpetial snow. One 
of the most important products of 
Jemlah is salt, said to be procured at 
w plice named Muckhola, reckoned 
from ninety to 100° miles road dine 
tance from Chinachin towards the 
north-cast. ‘The natives report, that 
at Mukhola there is a lurge space 
containing many pools, which in 
winter are covered with snow, and 
in summer with a saline incruntie 
tion: bne this dees not appear pro- 
bable. According to the same an- 
thority, one-fourth of the inhabitants 
are Brahmins, Rajpoots, and Kha- 
siyas, who follow the Beahminical 
doctrines ; but the Bhooteas are the 
Dest numerous, and along with the 
Garangs, Rohanics, Khaties, and 
Rahals (all impure tribes) make up 
the remain three-fourths, who 
montly adhere to the Lamas, The 
ngage spoken at court is the Khas, 
ne the dialect varies so much from 
that of Palpa and Gorkha that even 
the titles of the chief government offi- 
cers urc different, although regulated: 
hy similar forins of adiuinistration. 
‘The principal town in the valley ia 
Chiouchin, and there ore others 
scattered over the great space that 
formerly composed the Jenuh prins 
cipality; but, owing to the extreme 
jeulousy of the Gorkhas, scarcely any 
thing is known regarding the interior, 
Jewlah was conquered by Run Babe~ 
dur, the regent of Nepaul.—(F, Bue 
chanan, $e.) 




































Juxsaroon.—A town in the pro- 
since of Bahar, distriet of Tirhout, 
eighty miles NuE. from Patna ; Int. 
26° 14°N., Jon, 86° 20" 1B. 


A well-built and beautifil 
in the mountainous country 
situated within the do- 
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minions of the Satara Raja, fourteen 
aniles N. by K. from the town of Sa- 
lara, At this place there is a small 
xemindar’s fort, and 4 Hindoo temple 
wf am ancient style of architecture. 
—(Fullarton, §.) 


Jessrtsres (Sesalmer)—A large 
division of Hajpootana, situated be- 
tween the twenty-sixth and twenty- 
eighth degrees of north latitude, and. 
nearly surrounded by the grent desert 
of which it may almost be desenbed 
as an integral portion, so barren and 
unproductive is the soil, owing to a 
deficiency of moisture. 1 forms the 
eatreme boundary of the inhabited 
country towards the west; towards 
the cast it comes m contact with the 
dlistrict of Marwar and dominions of 
Jondpour. Owing to the great ste- 
vitity of this region, it hae hitherto 
attracted little attention, and remains 
almost wholly unknown. The greater 
part of the surface presents to the 
view an uninterrupted tract of sand, 
intersected by no streum, the scanty 
eupply of water being only procuruble 
from wells of a vast depth under 

ound. Being, however, within the 
influence of the periodical rains, its 
desert condition must in some dearce 
be attributed to the nature of the 
goverament, consisting of many tur- 
bulent petty chiefs, with the Raya of 
Jesselncre for a nominal superior. 
Tt is consequently but hitle cuti- 
vated and thinly inhubited, mostly by 
® Rajpoot tiibe of Bhatties ; but the 
Jesselmere chief is eatd to be of the 
Joudpoor fami At present Jeosel- 
mere ix the principal, and almost 
only town; but Lodarwa is said to 
have been the ancient capital. 

According to tradition the Rajas 
of Jessclmere are descended from the 
fourth of the Jadoos, surnamed 
Bhatti, and proserved by the care of 
the guddesy Bhavani Iinglais, after 
the destruction of bis brethren, Their 
history since then until 1508, an in- 
terval of 5,000 yeara, stands wholly 
unrecorded. In that year the raja of 
Jesselincre applied to Mr. Scton, the 
British resident at Delhi, rcpresent- 
ing the strong desire he felt to visit 
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the sacred banks of the es for 
devotional purposes, provided he re- 
ceived the permission of the British 
government, and assurances of res- 
pectful treatment; for it appears he 
had received a very erroneous im- 

jon of the British, both indi- 
vidually and as a nation, He was, 
in I, encouraged to proceed on 
his pilgrimage without apprehension, 
and his confidence being thus in- 
crensed, he adverted to his political 
situation, stating, that many chief, 
had by fraud and violence obtained 
fragments of the Mogul empire, 
which they ruled with an iron hand, 
while he and his ancestors had re- 
mained at rest from the remotest an- 
tiquity within the limits of their own 
dominions ; but that even these were 
now endangered, such encrosch- 
ments bcing daily made on his here- 
ditary possessions, a+ threatened ut- 
terly to annihilate his principality 
He therefore appealed to the British 
nation, as eovercigns of Hindostan, 
to whose protection he was entitled, 
and entreated them to save for him 
the remaining portion of his country, 
the natural barrenness and seclusion 
of which was not sufficient to pre- 
serve it from molestation. To this 
request a concilitary answer was sent 
‘ith some presents, but the raja was 
informed that consistently with the 
principles that requlated the conduct. 
of the British government, all inter- 
ference with his political concerns 
must be declined; but he would ex- 
perience every office of friendship 
due to a friendly neighbour, and the 
utntost hospitality during hia con- 
templated pilgrimage, Affairs con- 
tinued in this state until A.D. 1818, 
when the Jesselmere raja was ad- 
mitted into the British protective 
ice, on the same terms as had 
previonsly been granted to the raja 
of Bicanere.—-(Pxblic MS. Docu- 
ments, Metcalfe, $c.) 























Jesserrer.—the enpital of the 
ling principality, stands nearly 

in the centre of the Ajmcer province, 
about 165 miles duc east from the 
Indus; lat, 26° 43° N., lon. 70° 54° 
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FE. The great cathquake of June 
1819, which overthrew Bhooj, and 
caused such destructionin the province 
of Cutch, was severely felt even in this 
distaut quarter, In thé approach to 
this place from Joudpoor, during the 
hot season, there are three stages 
destitute of water. 








Tessonr (Jasor, the bridge).—A 
district in the somthera quarter of 
Bengal, situated principally between 
the 22d and 23d degrees of north la 
titute, To the north it is bounded 
by the great Ganges; to the south 
by the sca, on the west it has Nud- 
dea and Hooghly; and on the cast 
Dacea Jclalpoor and Backergunge. 
in 3814 the Lotal area was estimated 
at 5,000 square witcs, 

The southern portion of this dis- 
trict is in the Sunderbunds, and com- 
posed! of salt marshy islands, formed 
by the allusion aud successixvechanges: 
of the channels of the Ganges, and 
covered with wood. Some parts lie 
so tow that bunds, or embankments 
arc necessary to protect them frum 
inundation, the expense for repairing 
which, in 1815, amounted to 18,000 
rupecs. ‘The lnnd is notwithstan: 
very fertile, and were it adequately 
peopled and cultivated, might be 
mude to produce inexhaustible sup- 
plies of rice, fur which the soil and 
climate are peculiatly adapted. Even 
now, a lurge proportion of the south- 
ern tract, although so close to Cal- 
cutta, remains in a state of nature, 
covered with jungle, aud only fre- 
quented by sali-makers and river pi- 
rates, the latter continuing, but in a 
less degree, to infest the numberless 
branches of the Ganges by which the 
district is intersected. As may be ine 
ferred from such circumstances, the 
bridges are few and the roads bad ; 
the best beiag that from Culcutts to 
Dacca, kept in repair by the govern- 
ment convicts, Permanent edifices 
are rare, and mostly of Hindoo 
origin ; and no fortresses are to be 
fuund either of brick or mud. 

Since the decennial scttlement cul- 
tiation has certuinly been eonsider- 
ably eviended, probably to the 
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amount of one-sistcenth of the 
original quantity, and =o many un- 
authorized encroachmcnts have been 
made by the adjacent zemindars on 
the government hinds in the Sunder- 
bunds. ‘The uncultivated and fallow 
Tand, excluding the Sunderbunds, was. 
estimated in 1802 to bear the pro- 
portion of one-eighth to the culti- 
vated, and the jungle or waste land, 
permanently unculfivated, at one 
sixteenth of the whole; but these 
proportions arc not likely to be ac- 
curate, The most valuable article 
of produce are rice, salt, indigo (of 
an execitent quality), tobacco, ganja, 
mulberry, pawn, betel and tong 
pepper. Of thesc, salt is monopo- 
lized an a source of revenue, and 
muiberry-trees only raised with a 
jew to the sith investinent ; bat the 
dizo cultivution is greatly on the 
increase, 

In 1861, by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley. then governor. 
gor the buard of revenue in 

ngal circulated sarions querica to 
the judges and collectors of the dif> 
ferent districts ou otatinticnl subjects. 
The result of their replics tended to 
establish the fict that the Jessore 
collectorate contained 1,200,000 in- 
habitants, in the proportion of nine 
Mahomedans to seven Hindoos, The 
Jessore zemindary wan originally in 
the revenue books numed Yusefpoor, 
and was conferred early in the eigh- 
teenth century, hy Jofficr Khan, on 
Kishenram, a khuist of Orissa. The 
principal townsareJcssoreorMooricy, 
Culna, and Mahmndpoor, all insig- 
nificaut.—{J. Grant, W, Parker, J. 
Shakespear, $c.) 


Jzssonc Towx.—See Mooairy. 























Jitea.—A fortified town in the 
western quarter of the Gujernt pro- 
vinec, about twenty-four miles 2. 
from Theraud. In 1509 this was 0 
place of home strength, und its chief 
could muster 700 men, with whom be 
levied contributions in the Theraudc 


perguonah, 


Jiystnent ueun.=-A stunt) town 
belonging to the Briush government 


JEYPOOR. 


im the province of Malwa, district of 
Saugur, cigbtecn mites SW. by 5. 
froin Savgar eity; het. 23? 36” N., 
Jon. 78? 3a’ E. 





Ivxvoon (Jayapura), or LXAGUB 
(Jayanagaia)—A Kajpoot  princ- 
pality in the provinces of Ajmecr and 
Agra, situated principally between 
the twenty-sixth und twenty-cighth 
degrees of north latitude, “Lo the 
vorth it iy bounded by the dominions 
of the Macherry Raya and Shcha- 
wutty; on the south by Kerowls, 
Tonk, Boondee, and other petty 
states; to the east rt bas the Mae 
cherry nnd Bhurtpoor territories ; 
and on the west by the British dis- 
trict of Aymeer, and the dominions of 
Joudpoor, The great. space which 
fies to the north of Harrowty and 
Mewar is properly termed Boondar, 
afterwards changed to Amber, and 
now designated Jey poor, 

The custern, north-castern, south- 
ern, and south-western tracts pro- 
iluce wheat, cotton, and tobacco, 
and whatever is common to other 
arid parts of India; but in general 
fields are watered from wells, the 
streams being few, and of but tem- 
porary duration, The soi is in 
general sandy, much impregnated 
with ealt, which is manufactured and 
exported, Nothwithstanding its ari- 
dity and excessive heat, the climate 
is said to be healthy, ulthough the 
hut winds blowing over such an ex- 
tent of parched surface must be die 
tresing both to man and beast. From 
the beginning of February to that of 
July, a strong gale of wind blows 
without cessation, raising whirlwinds 
of burning sand, which obscures the 
sun, and from which the traveller 
cannot escape within or without 
doors. 

In addition to these naturat evils, 
so severely had this principality suf 
Cored from the ravages of Mecr Khan 
and other plunderers, that, with the 
single exception of the little division 
of Laboont, the Jeypoor country m 
1819 presented little else than an 
extensive waste. For miles in every 
dircetion the eye 1anged over planus 
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that bore marks of former cultivation, 
but now overspread with short coarse 

and Uner bu hes, relieved at 
intervals by a tract of babool and 
dakh jungle’ Vast herds of dec 
were seen roving about with a frec- 
dom that proved how coinpletely 
anid for how long a period the ficlds 
had been abandoned to then; while 
sarusses, wild peacochs, and other 
descriptions of game had multiplied 
prodigions!y, as might be expected in 
a country where they are protected 
from ham by rehgious prejudice. 
The village. and towns stood at a 
great «astance fiom cach other, and 
were all fortified, and the general 
aspect of the country presented an 
apparent desolation and stevility ap 
proaching to that of desert; yet, 
judging from the immense contnbu- 
tious estorted for so many years by 
diffirent hordes of depredators, the 
soil must at some time bave been 
eminently productive, 

The Jeypoor raja possesses within 
his limits Sambher aud some other 
salt-lakes, from whenee, at one pe- 
nod, all Upper Hindostan was 61 P 
phed with that condiment, which, 
owcser, to a Enropean has rather 
a more ucrid bitterish taste than the 
muriate of soda procurud from sea 
water. In most parts there are good 
cattle both for draught and the sham- 
bles, but not equal in quality to those 
of Joudpoor: sheep ae also reared 
in some paits for the sake of the 
wool. In some towns cloth, swords, 
and matchlockhs are manufactured ; 
but for many years, owing to the w 
ceasing rayages, the eaternal com- 
meree of Jeypoor has been quite in- 
signihcant, The imports are fine 
cloth, tssuc, Benares manufactures, 
aud Cashincte shawls, From Gujcrat 
and Tatta, opium, Jead, and shect- 
copper are supplied; from Persia and 
Cabul, fruit and horses. The cara 
vane from the latter formerly passed 
through Bicanere, but more recently 
they have taken the route of Jessei- 
mere, 

Tu the southern portion of the Jey- 
poor territurtes the cultivators are 
named Meenas, who pretend to be 
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of the Khetri caste; but ure not ac- 
hnowledged by the Rajpoots, who 
think it derogatory to exerene any 
other profession than that of aims, on 
which account they employ Meenas 
to cultivate the farms they rent. In 
the petty states of Kotah and Boon- 
dee, this tribe (which abounds also 
in Marwar and other parts of Ray- 
pootana) inhabit the hills and yunzles, 
and devote theniselvcs exclusively to 
thieving; they also cat meat, and 
drink ardent spirits without scruple. 
In other quarters of Jeypoor the 
great mays of cultivators are Jauts, 
who are held by the Rajpoots in the 
strictest obedience. Many of the 
latter follow the practice, so gencral 
among the suilitaty class in other 
party of India, of occasionally. put- 
ting their female chidren to death, 
The relygrous sect of the Jaan prevails 
im the Jespoor temory to much 
greater extent than im any othe 
country ip Upper Ibndostan, and af 
any inference may be drawn trom the 
appearance of thar temples, which 
are every where m exccient repan, 
and frequently of recent construction, 
they “ust be a prosperous and in- 
creasing community, 

The Jey, oor territory isnow com- 
pact, ana co.xpared with the other 
quarters of Rtjvootana, notwith- 
standing its «efects, populous. Et 
also contains some of che strongest 
fortresses in Hindostan, anu deemed 
by the natives impregnable, ity 
especially that which dcfendy th 
capital and Rantampoor, which, how- 
ever, have not yet stood the test of 
Enropean tactics. Besides these, 
there are a great many small forts or 
ghurries scattered over the country, 
and most of the villages are fortified 
with walls and ditches, Many of 
these strong-holdy are built on the 
tops or slopes of tills, covcring the 
towns at their bases; and although 
faulty as a definsive arrangement, 
have an imposing effect when viewed 
at a distance, The hills, on the 
other hand, are too low for grandcui, 
and tuo destitute of verdure to be 
pleasmg In 1803 the revenues of 
deypoor were cstimated af ists 
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lacks of rupecs; the military force 
at 8,000 infantry’ and 10,000 caval, 
besdes numerons irregular adherents. 
Tn 1819 the cow at the Jey poor mot 
was still struck in the name of the 
Mogul. The subordmate Rajpoot 
chiefs for the most part bold their 
lands an the feudat system of tenure, 
over which the raja, af a weak man, 
has httle power of cocraen, The 
ahnbar ot court held in the capital 
has tong Ucen noted for ity pride, 
splendom, and formahty. In the 
Lou's Prayer, as given in the Jey- 
poor nine of the 
wordy can be traced as being the 
same as inthe Bengalese and Hia- 
dostany speci 

The tube of Raypoots to which the 
Jerpoor tamily belong 1 named the 
Kutchwa, and ay of the Suaryabats, 
or Children of the Sum-hne, bemg de~ 
seended from Rama, the famous con- 
quater, by bis second son named 
Cush. From the latter the Jey poor 
chronalogers 1echon 230 Lajas an otto 
cession to Puthy Ray, whe ascended 
the throne m AD, 26 

The late raya Juggeth Singh, a weak 
and cruc] prince, succeeded his fithar 
Pertaub Singh m 1803. ‘The latter 
had possessed himself of the govern. 
ment on the death of lis elder bro- 
ther, to the exclasion of that bro- 
ther’s »on Maan singh, the legitimate 
her. In 1805 Maun Singh was at 
Guahor with Sindia, ready to make 
Qn attempt on the throne when cir~ 
cumstances sated, During the Bue 
tich contests with Sindia and Holcar, 
it wa: the pohcy ot the Jey pour cout 
to keep am good tern s wath all pat 
trea while the steugule wis doubttul, 
and to sile with ese strongest when 
the succiss way complet, While 
Holcar had a transitory yruoperity, 
the Jey puor raja collected a ture to 
assist lum, which, after his complew 
discomfiture by Lod Lake, way 
destined tu co-vpcrate with the Brie 
tish army; but on a report of a gene 
tal contederacy of the Maharattns, 
and of Sindia’s advanre from the 
southward, sf wa» Countermanded, 
Tins feeble policy was at thot time 
piactsed ty all the Rajpgot states, 
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with a view to thur own preserva- 
ton 

Durmg thy campaign the adversax 
ries of the British government mace 
use of argumente addressed to the 
religions projudues of the Lindos, 
and the incxpiable ciuncs of buf 
cating and peacock and pigeon shoot- 
Ing were sounded against the British 
cltaracter through every court in Hin- 
dostan Lhe commander-in-chiet 
(Lord Like} in consequence .ucd a 
proclan ition, prohibiting the slangh- 
ter of any of the Cow species tn the vie 
cimity of Mathura, Bindiabund ant 
other holy places, which hud the most 
boncfiant cfuet im toangullizing the 
munds of the Hindoos As by the ter- 
Bversaton of his conduct, the Jey- 
poot ryrhad managed to get hinistlt 
cacladed from the pate of British pro- 
tection, be wis Kt to his own re~ 
sources, which bons mmadequate to 
the defence of bis dumimions, thes 
endnrcd the aust merenoss riage, 
agg vated by an unceiing war of 
factions it court, md frequent ch azo 
of moantess But, netwith tin og 
the miscry of its condition, thi stite 
mw IKTA was the fist to send me our 
ters to Dalla, aud was ultunitely the 
most difficult to settle with = At 
Jongth, after much indecision, Cvasion, 
and procrimimation, m Mcity Wis 
ved on the 2d Apnl Isls when 
the contubution tor the first year was 
fixedat four lubs, the second, five, 
the thud, stv, the fourth, seven, 
and cight lacks of rupees ever atter, 
besides five-sintcenths fur ever on 
any CAccss tm revenue beyond torty 
Lichs of vupces per annunt 

Ahe Jerpoor territory a» larec, and 
under proper management mn be 
expectcd to yield cighty Jacks of ru- 
pecs por annum, but to restore order 
alter all cxtetnal cncones had been 
pubducd, proved a task of no small 
difficulty, not a little uggravated by 
the folly of the raya and profigacy ot 
his favourites When the Jcypoor 
court was visited m 1818 by Sir 
David Ochterlony, three memal ser- 
vant, one a cumuch, were presented 
to hun by the raya, as che utembeets of 
hus cabinct, and the conductors of all 
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affairs, foreign and domente A con- 
vention of the prinupal thaknors (or 
feudal chiefs) was attempted, but 
many, presuming on the strength ot 
thar lortiesses, opposcd the arrange- 
meat, in consequence of which it be= 
came necessary to reduce Khooshal- 
ghur and Madharuypoor — Sngecth 
Sangh dial an December 1#1x, when 
the succession was disputed by Vaan 
Sangh, a posthumons, andit was a 
leged spuriowsson ofthe late ray v's un~ 
de, and 2 distant branch ofthe Marwar 
branch hastily placed on the throne 
hy Mahar Ram, the cunuch above- 
mentioned It docs not appear how 
this matter was arranged. but sn 
1824 ammor raya sat on the Jes poor 
throne under the guardianship of a 
regent rinny —(Arcuhton, Met- 
calfc, Tullarton, Prinsep, G Lkouas, 
Rennell, Hunter, §¢) 








Tivioon ( Zayapwa) —A «ty of 
Raypootana, the capital ot the pre- 
ceding prmupahty, about 150 miles 
SSW from Dilht, and chty-two 
miles NN L trom the cantumments 
at Nussecrabid, nou Ajmect, lat 
26 a0 N\, lon 70° 37 E Te a5 ste 
tuated an av orrezular valley, amen, 
stecp falls which encomp ss the city 
on the north, cast, and west, opeuing 
only towards the south, whee the 
country presents an open plain Ibis 
surrounded by a wall of miey-stom, 
Kept in good repair, and commanded 
by a citadel, built on the matzin at a 
chfubove towards the west Another 
detached fort stands on a conspicu- 
ons eminence an the direction of Sin 
gancer towads the south-east, and 
connecting aline of fortification which 
extends along the whole range of 
beuhts In length it has been est. 
mated at three miles by about halt 
that space in breadth, and 15 proba 
bly well calculated for resistance 
agaist Dative aroncs, as it his with 
stood many a siege and baffled the 
besiege. 

Jerpoot 1s, beyond all question, 
the handsomcst and most regularly 
built town of Hindostan, and the 
tout great streets, wheh diverge at 
aught angles trou the great central 
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squue, would bear a compunson with 
most slicets, European or Astati, in 
pent of width and aichitecten al cf 
fut. The honses ate gencially three 
and four stones high, built of stone 
and covcred with a fine stucco, which 
anvals the fustic of marble. Mary 
of the fades ave decorated with 
Paintings im ficsco, and porticocs, 
sculptures, and otha: works of inar- 
ble are scea on all sides The most 
staking fcature, howercr, of Jey poor, 
ay the proyectg stone balconies, ene 
dosed with wrought littices of the 
sane motcial, or with screens of 
stone punted to resemble lattice. 
woth, which cmbelleh the front of 
the houses, and produce an agreeably 
ight and preturcsqne effect Ihe 
huald ngs ofthe patie, with ats cour t- 
y wils, its triple succession of gardens, 
terrace below tcrrace, and its noble 
shouts of witer occupy nowly an cn- 
tic quarter of the city. Busides the 
public ap remcntys, and tle accommo- 
dation for the 1 ya, and the indivte 
dus of ins family, it contams within 
ws precincts a mint, an observatory, 
a gicat stud of fighting elephants, and 
other appendages of castein royalty 
Lhe principal front of the palace 
Tooks into the gicat squaic, ms excced- 
ingly lofty, and of ycty whimstcal ar 
chitecture, radiating i the form of a 
peacock’s tail, wath windows of party- 
coloured gliss to mutate the eset 
There are bhewise other glins wine 
dows m tus palace, and 10 that at 
the ghaut four intics from the city. 
‘Lhe introduction of this Inxury, pros 
bably first at Ambher, and (not to be 
found in any other native town) 15 
acferied bach 10 as old a date as the 
flournhing penod of the Venctan 
commerce, ad the small supply ot 
glass panes, still requircd for the con- 
suniption of Jes poor, 13 said to come 
even at the present day fiom the 
Meditcrrancan by the way of Surat. 
Connectud with the palace 15 the 
chowk ot punapit bizar, a magmifi- 
cent range of buildings forming the 
Uust part of the main strect, winch 
opina from the square te tho west- 
wad Fhe temples of Jespoor are 
Hum rous, and Lke the city itecif of 











modun constinetion, but they are, 
noverthaless, burt in the purest Dru 
doo style, ut some of them of laiger 
dimensons than are to be found an 
any otha city of Uppor Lmdostan, 

Jcypoor ts of modcin date, having 
been planned and built for raja Juy- 
sigh an the reign of Mahomed Shab, 
(it te sud) by an Italian, which ace 
counts fur its supenor orchitectural 
regulauity ‘The priot metropolis was. 
the city of Amber, distant about four 
miles — At that petiod this city was 
the principal, indicd almost the only 
sort of sccuce in Hindestan, Raja 
Jevsing bung a mcit cncomager of 
leans, and the founder of several 
obscrvatorics for astronomical pur- 
poss. In 1779 Colonel Polier pro- 
curcd here the first complete copy of 
the Vedas, which he afturwards pre- 
sented to the British Museum, Wath 
Tespect to tts population nothing cer. 
ton can be aflumid, as admission has 
but recently been granted to Euro- 
peans. Onc travclicr asserts that 
the houses we binit at a chstance 
fiom cach other, and connected by a 
screcuew all, which gives the strects an 
appearance of symmetry, and the city 
of population, to which they are not 
curtetly coutkd In 1819 the coun- 
try simmecdiately around Jcypoor ex- 
hidnted the cxtreme of poverty and 
desolation, but it has sive greatly 
recovered from the devastation it had 
so long experinmecd, A stranger 
sisting Jeypoot 2s surprised at the 
prothgious flocks of pigcons, which 
arc uot only seen flying about 1 
csery ducction, but sometimes ahght 
wi the street m such numbus as it~ 
most to ob truct his pasewe. Jake 
the peacock, Uny are held sacred 
thoughout HR ypootana, and mc 40 
tame and fauna that it as difficale 
to drive then away, 

In A.D. 1795, after the treachaious 
massacre of Mi. Cheny and other 
Engish geuttomen at Bunues, Vie 
au Ah, the perpetrator, fed to Jey~ 
poor, antending eventually to sek 
refuze with the soveipn of Cabal 
The Manpia Welk sleybanganxionsto 
Lim the assassin to punstivent, deg 
patched Colone) Collins ay cambassa- 
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dot to Fgrtauh Singh, ta procure bis 
heing given up ; tv uecamplish which 
purpose he authoiized him to expend 
to the amount of three lacks of ru- 
pees. A long negociation ensued, 
in the course of which the raja _ex- 
pressed great zeal or aflected retuc- 
tance to infringe the rights of hospi- 
tulity, even towards so execrable a 
villain; but the spirited reaon- 
strances of the ambassador, backed 
by the seasonable distribution of the 
money among the raja’a ministry, 
effected his captuee, under the stipula- 
tions that he should neither be put to 
death nor confined in chains. Le wasin 
consequence imprisoned in a species 
of cage, open on two sides, construct- 
ed in one of the bomb proofs under 
the ramparts of Fort William, where 
he romniaed until death released him 
in [817. In 1819 his place was sup. 
plicd hy another assassin, the noted 
Trimbuchjce Dainglia, 

During the campaign of 1817 this 
city was closely appronehed by the 
army commanded by Sir David Och 
terlony, but mo European was al- 
lowed to enter the gates; but since 
1819 all restrictions have been re- 
moved. In 1824 sume of the regent 
yanny’s = mutinous battalions sud- 
denly occupied Jeypoor, but_after- 
wards, through fear of the British, 
withdrew to their respective stations 
in the interior, Towards the cun- 
clusion of 3826 the ranny was ine 
vested with the admiuistration of 
affairs during the minority of her son, 
associate with nn experienced minis- 
ter to secure the British share of the 
revenuca, manage the pecuniary nf 
fairs of the state, and prevent misap- 
propriati Raol Barisol was res- 
tored to his office, and in conjunction 
with Thokoor Megh Singh, entrusted 
with the management of the mone: 
transactions, so that after much agi 
tation, the affairs of this state were 
subsiding into something that re- 
sembled tranquillity, ‘Travelling dis- 
tance from Agra 136 miles ; froin Del- 
i156; from Oojeiu 285 ; from Bom- 
bay 740; and from Calentia 975 
niles. — (Fullarton, Hanter, Public 
AES, Dovunents, Broughton, §e-) 
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Jiyveoun Guaut.—A_ remarkuble 
defile in the province of Ajmeer, 
winding throngh the bills to the 
westward of the city of Jeypoor, 
from which it iy distant about four 
miles, and emphatically named the 
Ghaut. This deep, dreary, and arid 
passage, encumbered with huge accu- 
mulutions of sand, was whimsically 
chosen by a former rana of Jeypoor 
for the site of a palace, and a travel- 
ler approaching that city from Tom- 
gha, 15 surprised, during his progress 
through this dismal wilderness, by 
coming suddenly on a creation of 
terraced yardens, pavilions, Hindoo 
temples, baths, reservoirs, and foun- 
tains, extending for a long distance 
up this gloomy pass, and all shining 
in the freshest colours, and main- 
tained in the highest order, Among 
the other religious edifices found here 
is a temple dedicated to Parsonauth 
(Parswanatha) and the twenty-four 
deified Jain saints; the images and 
decorations of the whole being of 
marble, jasper, and other costly ma. 
teriuls.—{ Fudlarton, §c-) 


Juacawan.—A district in the Ga- 
jerat province, where it occupies the 
north-castern portion of the penin- 
suta, extending along the gulf of 
Catch and the Runa, between the 
twenty-second and twenty-third de- 
gtecs of north latitude. The face of 
the country is level, and, except in 
the neighbourhood of villages, desti- 
tute of wood. The chief grain pro- 
duce is wheat, of which s considera- 
ble quantity is exported to the dif 
ferent markets in Gujerat. Cotton 
is algo an important export, either 
directly to Cutch, or by the routes of 
Dollerah, Gogo, and Bhownuggur. 
The Rujpoots here are divided into 
three classes: the Jcenamaa, the 
Kurariu, and the Nareda. The first 
are respectable, and addressed with 
the tithe of Jec; the second have 
resigned some part of their military 
rank, and perform menial offices; the 
last have wholly relinguished the 
military profession, til! the land, and 
ure now degraded to the rank of 
Kooubees or cultivators. The prin- 
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cipal towns are Durrangdra, Wud- 
wan, Limrece, Hulwud, Wankancer, 
and Morevee, Jhalawer had long 
heen under nominal subjection to the 
Guicowar; but he derived little ro- 
venue from the territory until 1807, 
when, by the nble measures pursued 
by Colonel Walker, the Jhatanar 
chieftains were induced to pay a fixed 
tribute in perpetuity of 2,115,574 ru- 


pees aunually.—(iWalker, Macmurdo, 








Jaatconr.—A town in the Guje- 
situated on the Mu- 

iver, fifty-five miley X. by E. 
feom Chumpancer j lat. 25° 3'N., lon. 
74 14° E. 


Juatrone.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, principality of Jond- 
poor, and in 1821 one of the prin- 
cipal stations belonging to thut go- 
verument.—{ Elphinstone, §c.) 


Inansi——The capital of a pett; 
Bundela state in the province of Al- 
Jahabad, within the Ime of British 
protection, and under the superin- 
tendence of the Bundetcund magis- 
trate; lat. 25°32’ N , lon, 78° 34’ K,, 
eighty-two miles -W, fron: Chat- 
terpoor. In 1790, when visited by 
Dr, William Hunter, this was u con- 
siderable town, but commanded by a 
stone fort on a high hill, to the south 
east of which, at the distance of 500 
yards, is another hill, nearly on a 
level with the fort. Ac that date 
Thansi was aconsidcrable thorough- 
fare for the traffic between the Dec- 
can, Furruckabad, and the cities in 
the Doub, and contained na manufuc- 
tory of bows, arrows, and spears, 
then the principal weapons of the 
Bondela tribes. At present a carpet 
manufactory is carried on to some 
extent. 

Thiy little principality emanated 
from Oorcha, the parent state, and is 
but of recent formation; yct, from 
a concurrence of fortunate circum- 
atances, has survived many others of 
greater antiquity. About A.D. 1743 
the reigning Peshwa took possession 
of one-half of the lands of the Feary 
(or Tehree) Raja, and hulf of those 
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belonging to Ditteah, Half of the 
last and the whole of the first por- 
tion composed the small soubabdary 
of Shansi, held under the authority 
of the Peshwa, whore rights in 1814 
devolved to the British government.— 
(Hunter, Treaties, Richardson, Frank~ 
fin, $e.) 

JnansuJzanc.—A fortified rock 
in Tibet, which, from its perpendicu- 
Jar height, and the irregularity of its 
cliff, appears impregnable; lat. 28°40’ 
N., lon, 89° 31’ E., thirty-seven miles 
S.E, from Teshoo Loomboo. The 
valley of Jhansu ix very eatensive, 
and has greatly the appearance of 
having been once under water, thc 
bed of a luke, It is populous’ und 
well cultivated, and particularly noted 
for the manufacture of woollens of 
to colours, garnet and white, which 
seldom exceed half a yard in breadth, 
They are close woven, and thick like 
frieze, and are very soft to the touch, 
the fleece of the sheep being te- 
markubly fine,—(Capt. Turner, dc.) 


Jnarran—A town in the pro- 
vince of Cuteh, fifty-three miles N.W. 
from Bhoo}; lat. 28° 40° N., lon. 69° 








Suinavt Rivea.—A branch of the 
maputra river, which strikes off 

about ten miles below Dewangunge, 
and after traversing the Mymunningh 
district in Bengal, unites with ano- 
ther branch nameil the Ronayi, after 
which their united waters arc dis- 
charged into the Nattare Jcels, Some 
years ago the current of the Broh- 
Maputra set very strongly down the 
channel of the Jhinayi, and even 
since a portion of its floods has taken 
that direction, the reanlt of which 
has been a sudden and most extrnor- 
dinary enlargement of the het of 
the Jhinasi, which, although rivaling 
its parent river in breadth, makes a 
most insi; ‘ant figure in the beet 
maps.—( Fullarton, &.) 

Smwrara.—A town in the 
vinec of Delhi, twenty-five miles N.W. 
from Paniput; lat. 29° 30’ N,, Jon, 
77°14 E. 

Juonkyr.—A town in the province 
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of Malwa, which in 1420 contained 
500 houses, It is the ensbah, or 
head tuwn, of a small perguanah be- 
longing to Dowlet Row Sindia, and 
stands shout twenty-eight miles E. 
by N. from Qojein; Jat. 23° 13’ N., 
lon, 76? 15 E.—( Maleulm, € ¢.) 


}OON SOO A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmecr, division of Sheka 
wutty, 112 miles W.S.W. from Dell 
Int. 28° 2’.N., lon, 75° 22 E, This 
is a handsome town, ornamented with 
some trees and gardens, which make 
n_ pleasing appearance, contrasted 
with the desert by which they ae 
surrounded. St belongs to an inde= 
penlent of the Shekawutty tribe. 
4 Elphinstone, 4c.) 

Tuvusnoony (Jharajhari, the bane 
boo grove).—A wretched village iu 
the Nepaulese territories, district of 
Muckwanpoor, consisting of a few 
herdsmen’s tuts scattered along the 
banks of the Bukkia river; lat. 977 
18’ N,, fon. 85° 4°E. To the south 
of this place lies the great Jurjhoory 
forest, which abounds with elephants 
of a bad quality, and contains much 
valuable saul timber. ~ (Kirkpatrick, 
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Juurnes.—A town in the Agra 
province, south of the Chumbal ri- 
ver, and seventy-five miles W. by N. 
from Jhansi; lat. 25° 33’ N., lon. 
77° 24 E. 

Jnviun River (the Hydaspes of 
the Grecks ).—This river hasitssource 
in the south-castern corner of the 
Cashinere valley, ix there named the 
Vedusta, and proceeding almost due 
west, passes the capital, wherc it is 
joined by a small stream from the 
Ouller lake. Twelve miles below 
Cashmere city it is joined by the 
little Sinde, and by many sinaller ri- 
vers during its course through the 
hills and valleys, which it enters at 
Baramovla, and four miles below 
it receives the Kishen- 
gungn cofing from the northward. 
Thus fur its course is nearly duc 
west, but froar hence it curves to the 
south, and near the town of Jhyhun 
(lat. 34° 3.) is little known, the 
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country being so mountainous that 
it is ltcle frequented by travellers, 
During its progress through the hills 
the Jhylum is rapid, and from 100 to 
600 yards broat, but it is not fordable 
at any season, sithough men and 
horses have only fifteen to twenty 
yards to uwi After a course of 
450 miles it joins the Chinas at 
‘Tremmoo ghaut, twenty miles below 
Jhung, and 1) above Multan, aud 
after their conflux ceases to huve a 
di 











s lower down these 
ws receive the Ravey, 
ol and Ahmedpoor, 
and flow on, passing the city of Mool- 
tan ubout four miley and a half to 
the north, the combined streams 
i the nuwe of Chinaub to 











cight mites of Ooch, at Shee- 
neebukree, where they are joined by 
the Gurrah, or united waters of the 
Beyalt and Sutuleje, 115 miles, in- 
cluding windings, below Mooltan, 
and siaty below Bahawulpoor. From 
this place to Mittenda Kat, where 
they fall into the Fond, a distance 
of ‘ninety miles, these five rivers, 
now forming one, tuke the name of 
the Panjuud, and for the above dis- 
tance run nearly parallel to their 
ultimate reservoir, the Indus, the 
distance across rarely exceeding ten 

ji indeed, during the rains the 
entioned is one entire sheet 
of water. 

This river, the most westerly of 
the Punjab streams, is by Abut Fazel 
wamed the Behut or Bedusta, in ane 
cient Hindoo mythological poems the 
Indrani, and is the fimons Hyduspes: 
of Alexander. It is reckoned the 
secoud Jargest of the Punjub rivers, 
its breadth at Jellalpoor (32° 40’ N.} 
in the month of August being 1,800 
yards, with a depth of fourteen fect ; 
and the estreme length of its course, 
frum its origin to its juaction with 
the Indus, about 750 miles, including 
windings.—( Macartney, Reunell, $e.) 


Jica Gooncitar. —The second ca- 
pital of Eastern Tibet, situated, ac. 
cording to report, on the south bank 
of the Sanpoo River, fifty miles SW. 
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trom Lassa, lat 30°N, ton 91°30 


dhenxt.—A town and pergunnah in 
the provice of Allahabad, twenty- 
sx miles & by E trom Jaloun, lat. 
25° 44’ N, lon. 79° 21 E. 


Jivex Acwnain—A fortress in 
the province of Gundwana, situated 
on the south hank of the Fuptee, on 
the high road between the Deopahar 
hulls and Ascerghur; lat 21° 27 N, 
lou 76756 B, forty-two miles EB, by 
N from Boothanpoor. 


Tiwuer Doasru —A natural sub- 
disision of the Lahore province, con- 
cerning whi h Jittle 15 known, except 
that at ts bounded on the ost by the 
Chinanb ot Acesines, and on the west 
ly the Jhylim or UHycdaspes; the 
oblique distance (rom Jclalpoor ghaut 
acrosy the Dob to Vizienbul being 
about foity-four mics Ehrouzhout 
sts whole cxtent the surtace ts level 
and the soil good, bet the corutis ry 
thinly sobabited, and the Find mo thy 
wonder pisturage It cont uns no town 
of note, and, like the test of the Pan- 
yab, 18 at present under the donna- 
tion of the Sethe. 


Siowrr —A large village m Aynicer, 
division of Hirrowts, and pergunnah 
of Suhatd, which m 1520 cont uned 
800 inhabitants. 


Jowws —A town i the sslind of 
Java, ftv mics cast from Samarang, 
lat. 42°, lon 11 WE The 
fort and town ait situated a few mics 
from the sca-coast, on a fine river 
with @ rapid curicnt, but navigable 
for vessels of consider ible burthen, 
Je 1s crossed on a fivating raft or 
budge fixcd on boats. The fortis 
m good repair, end the town contains 
yeveral Eeropcon faimhes. Under 
the Bntish system in 1834, the tere 
ritorial revenue of Japar: and Joana 
was estimated ut 3,429,002 rupecs — 
(Phorn, Staroiinus, ¥e.) 


Joan.—A town with a mud fort im 
the province of Agra, distrut of 
Abghur, fourteen aks ND from 
Mothuva 
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Jococanta (or Fugyacarta J—A 
Bative province in Java, governed hy 
a sultm, whose terntoues are 90 
intanuxed with those of the Susu- 
hunan of Solo or Suracatta, that it is 
impos thle to disc:iminate then geo- 
graphically According to a census 
taken by the Briush government us 
1815, the nambxcr of mbabitants 10 
thts provace wax 645,207, of which 
nomber 2,202 were Chmese, dhe 
town of Jococuta ts sttuated im lat 
7° BY &., lon 120° 25’ L., fitteen 
mules snland from the Indian Ocean 
and south-coast of Java, and sisty 
south from Samir, In THIS tty 
populanon was roughly estimated at 
100,000 persons. 

Mincobums, a fortunate real, ose 
tabhshed In» throne at Jococata in 
AD. 1756, with the tthe of sultun, 
ind dying 9 2791 wis succeeded by 
ly son, who wes expelicd by the 
British in 1412, and his grandson 
sub titutcd, who duis the m ure 
rection of 1825 wis sulla mine 
(Craufurd, Raffle , hon, $e) 


Jom Instr —A long purow plind 
Iying off the mouth of the ercat biy 
an the stand of Paputor Now Gumed, 
and situated about the second desiree 
of south Iiutude To length it may 
be cotimated it 120 miles, by fiftecn 
the average breadth Respecting this 
asdind very little is known, it not ap- 
pearme to have ever been landed on, 
bat only viewed from on board shy 
ihe ihatntants are probably mop- 
headed Papuas. 


Jtscotit.—A town im the pro 
vince of Malwa, wincit on #20 con- 
tamed 230 houses, thitecn niles 
SE, from Mahudpoor; lat. 23° 2 
N, lon. 75° 55 BE. 


Jounsrov’s Isrr —A small island 
im the Eastern seas, surrounded by a 
clustet of others; lat 3°17 N., lon. 
31°12 E This ashind cumsists of 
low Innd covciul with 5, sure and 
coco-nut bees, wal is about nde pue 
inccecomferenee “The nntives ate a 
stout robu tint, about 206m aim. 
ber, and the dialect they spcsk re+ 
stants an omany Cx resaions that of 
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the Sandwich Islands. They under- 
stand the value of iron.—{ Mears, §e.} 


Jononr.—This principality com- 
prehends the whole eastern extremity 
of the Malay peninsula, from the 
river Muar in lat, 2° 10’ N. on the 
west coast; and from Kamamang 
lat. 4° 15’ N. on the cast coast. It 
also includes the numerous islands at 
the mouth of the straits of Malacca, 
between the second of north and 
Girst of south fatitude, besides all the 
islands in the sea of China lying 
between the 101th and 209th degrees 
of cast Jongitude ay far as the Na- 
tunes. These extensive dominions, 
however, are virtually partitioned 
into three realms, tux, Ure islands 
south af the Malacca straits, which 
nre under the protection of the 
Dutch; those to the north and the 
comntry on the west coast of the pen- 
insule and ity extremity, under the 
protection of the English; and the 
continental portion on the ca.t-const, 
which is independent, and forms the 
petty state of Pahang. 

f the islands under the Datch 
some ac large; all sterile and ill- 
peopled, and some uninkinhited. Be= 
verul, however, yield tin, others 
black pepper, and onc of the largest, 
catechi. By far the most impor 
tant station is the Duteh sctilement 
of Rhio, situated ou th 
Ruropeans term Bintar 
tingotal portion of the Johore terri- 
totes protected by the English, is 
fully as barren and destitute of po- 
polation as the insular, and alfords 
no important article of export. Jo- 
hore, the scat of goverament, stands 
about twenty miles up a large river, 
the mouth of which is in a nook ope 
posite to the north-east end of Sin- 
gapoor, and not nbove twenty niilea 
from Cape Romania, It is now nos 
thing more than a small fishing vil- 














lage, agd of no importance what 
ever. broughout the district the 


Malay language is spoken in grvat 
purity. 

The kingdom of Jvhore was ori- 
ginnlly founded by adventurers from 
Sumatra. After the capture of Me- 
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incen in 1811 by the Portuguese, 
Mahmood, the reigning sovereign of 
that city fled with the chief inha~ 
habitants to the extremity of the pe- 
ninsula, where they founded the 
principality of Johore, 
conquered by the Portuguese in 1608, 
and by the Sultan of Acheen in 16135. 
—( Marsden, Singapoor Chronicle, e.) 


Jorya.—A_ town in the province 
of Ajmees, forty-two miles S.S.E. 
from the city of Jey poor ; lat. 267 21’ 
N., lon. 75° 50’ E. 


Joonrz.—A small principality in 
Northern Hindustan, ated be- 
tween the Sutuleje and Jumna rivers, 
Including its dependencies, Ovtritj 
and Sarrance, Joobul is bounded on 
the cast by the Paber river; on the 
west by Poondar and Bulsun ; to the 
north by Busszher, and to the south 
by Sirmore. As far as can be col- 
lected from the confined accounts oF 
the nattrves, Joubul has long con- 
sisted of fonr shares, as they are 
termed; one under the rana, amd 
three under a hike number of here+ 
ditary viziers, who are probably de- 
seende! from officers originally ap- 
pointed and removed at the pleasure 
of the rana. Why these viziers, who. 
have done so much towards render. 
ing thenisclves independent, have not 
completed the business, can only be 
accounted for from the peculiar 1 
ture of the succession, which is con- 
sidered to be exclusively vested ina 
family rather than in an indi idual 5 
in consequence of which, althor 
instances are frequent of o father 
having been dispossessed by his son, 
and an elder by a younger brother, 
there aic none ou record of a mere 
subject being raised to the throne, 
The settlers among these hills were 
wholly of the caste called Roand 
Rajpoots, emigrants from the south. 
westward, who formed stafes among 
the barbarous tribes, and constituted 
themselves nulers, Agreeably to their 
established usages, none but a Raj- 
yt can reign over even the most 
insignificant state, and the obstacles 
to the intrusion of any other caste are 
wholly and completely insurmount- 
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able, The succession is thus per- 
petuated in the snme family, and 
branch of that family, in furtl nce 
of which object, little, if any, in- 
crease in the wumber of Rajpoats 
permitted. The rana of one state 
marries his danghter to the presump- 
tive heir of another, and his own heir 
makes a similar alliance, which is 
always expensive, and frequently dif- 
ficult to effect. “The younger sons 
are marricd to females of inferior 
caste, but the whole of their progeny 
are precluded from the sovereignty 
and thus it happens, that while the 
hlood of the reigning prince may flow 
through the greater part of the po- 
ulation, the custe casentially to rule 
Is invariably lost in the junior rasni- 
fientions, The utmost, therefore, that 
Divisions, 
Burhal, including Jukowtec... 
Cutouree and Chayta . 
Bhopaul ,...scssseeseeese 
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the most aspiring vizier can do, is to 
make the rana his tool ; but he must 
still keep up appearances, and con 
tiibute something to his support, and 
hence the anomaly of an assemblage 
of stutes, virtually independe: yet 
where the more powerful pay cribite, 
and do homage to the weaker. 

After the expulsion of the Garkhas 
in A.D. 1814, the state of Joobul was 
declared independent ; but the turbu- 
Jent character of the peuple, and the 
ineupacity of their chiefs, prevented 
the benefits that were expected from 
this arrangement. It was in conse 
quence intended to re-unite it to 
Sirmore, on which it hid formerly 
been dependent. In 1815 its pose 
sessory and their revenue were its 
follows: 


Estimated re' 














ne in Morey, 
Rs. 2,000 
000 
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Rupees...10,000 


(Lieut. Ross, Public MS, Documents, 4.) 


Joosut —A townin Northern Hin- 
dastan, the capital of the preceding 
prin cipality, sitnated between the Su- 
toleje aud Jumna, lat, 31? 10’ N., 
lon. c. 








Joopuun.—A hill-fort in the pro~ 
vince of Aurangabad, situated on the 
ghaut mountains facing the western 
livity ; lat. 19° 14’ N., lon, 73°7" E. 
two miles E.N.E. from Bom- 
bay, It is naid that on the 8.W. side 
a stone dropped from the hand would 
fall almost 2,000 feet perpendicular. 
It was captured in 1814, after a few 
hours’ bombardinent, 





Joocza ( Fugudeva).—A town in 
the province of Bengul, district of Ti- 
perah, 76 miles S.K, from the city of 

acca; lat, 22° 50’ N., jon. 91° 12 K. 
In the circumjacent country baftacs 
of an excellent quality are manufac- 
tured, and the government hes in 
the vicinity an establishment for the 
munufacture of sult; but the article 
procured, although made at the junc- 
tion of the Puddah, or great Ganges, 





with the sea, is noe held in equal 
estimation by the Hindoos with that 
estractedd from the holier branches, 
such a5 the Bhagirathi (or Hooghly) 
and others in the Sunderbunds, 


Jooxrer (or Soonur),—A strong 
hilly district m the provinee of Aus 








rungabal, situated principally be- 
tween the eighteenth and nineteenth 


degrees of north latitude, Besides Poos 
nu the principal towns are Jooncer, 
nchoor, Beyluh, Moseishwar; the 
chicf streams the Beema, the Yuile, 
the Indrani, the Mvota, and theMoola; 
the hill-forts and stroug positions, en- 
pable of being rendered nimost’ fine 
pregnable, are very numerous. Dur- 
Ing the rupture in 1818 with Buje- 
row, the ex-peshwa, six of these tast, 
each of which might have been de- 
fended for months, were captur- 
ed by the detachment undee Major 
Eldridge in nine day. Joonecer and 
Harsur were abandoned on the ap. 
prosch of the brigade ; Chowan and 
Joodun only stood a few hours” bom. 
bardment ; Eurchundghar and Keon- 
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junghur were forsaken by their gar- 
Tisops as soon as the British troops 
began to ascend the mountains on 
which they stood. Unt these for- 
tresses were taken possession of their 
strength was unknown, being, as far 
ns nature was concerned, impregnable, 
A lage portion of this dismion 16 
now attached to the Poona collecto- 
rate, under which hed further local 
particulars will be found.—{ Public 
Jous nals, §c.) 


Joonren (or Soonu ),—A town in 
the province of Aung ibid, the or 
ginal capital of the above distiuct, a 
tuated about 4% inilcs N from Poo- 
na; lat. 19° 12’ N, lon, 74° 10’ E. 
During the reign of Madhourow, the 
ex-peshwa Bayerow, and hi brothet, 
Chimagyec Apps, were confined m 
the fortress of Joonecr, which, not- 
withstanding tts great natural strength, 
was in 1818 abandoned by the gatn- 
son to a Bombay detachment without 
resistance. The fort has seven gates 
of inasoniy, one within the other, and 
contains the rums of manv Maho- 
medan tombs, as well as Hindoo ex- 
cavations, Among the first are a 
mausoleum, ecdgah and mosque, all 
tn good tepair, and the last built over 
a reservoir cut out of the sohd rock. 
The excavations in the face of the 
perpendicular tock on which the tor- 
tress stands must have required creat 
labour and perseserance , and about 
amile south of Joonecr arc nume- 
Tous excavations and cave temples, 
the sculptures of which prove thers 
to be of Jain ongin, When captur- 
ed, the foat contained only twenty- 
cight pieces of ordnance, mostly brass, 
fantastically carved and decorated 
wath figures of brds and fish, and hay 
ing wings and fins at the ‘sides in- 
stead of trunnions —{ Publie Jour nals, 
Ershine, §¢ ) 


Jooxgaanvr.—A fortified post in 
Northern Hindostan, thirty-91. miles 
N.W, from Almora; lat. 29° 51’ N., 
lon, 79° 8’ E, 6,823 feet above the 
level of the sea. 


Joonvs.—A village in Northern 
Hindostan, exghtcen miles N.E, from 
VOL. TI, 
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the Chour station; lat. 31° 1’ N., 
jon. 77° 22 E 


Joonia —A seaport town im the 
Guyjerat peninsula, situated on the 
guilt of Cutch, twenty-four miles N We 
fromt Noanagur, lat. 22° 37’ N, lon. 
70° 26’ E. This place caries ona 
brisk traffic with Mandavic und other 
marts mm the gult of Cutch, and occa- 
stonally wath Bombay. 


Jonnavut —A town in the province 
of Assain, which stands on both side 
of Dikho mvei, which according to 
Tacat. Wood, of the Bengal Engi 
neers, joins the Brahmaputia, in tat. 
20° 43’ N., and lon 94° GE In 
1794 Jorhaut was the capital of the 
prosince, the royal readence, when 
the disturbances broke ont during the 
reign ot Raya Gaurinath, having bean 
transferied to this placc, which stands 
about twenty miles west of Rungpoor, 
but no brick buildings had then been 
erected, 


Jooss.— A towh in the province of 
Allahabad, situated exactly opposite, 
across the Ganges, to the fortress of 
that name, lat. 25° 25’ N, lon, 81° 

ea 


Josrmatis (Jonmatha).— \ village 
m Northern Hindostan, situated 
among the sources of the Ganges, 
near the junction of the Duuh with & 
mountaiw torrent named the Vish- 
nn: lat 30°33 N, lon. 79° 40’ E, 
In 1909 this place contamed from 100 
to 150 houses, neatly burlt of grey 
stone and roofed with shingles. “The 
sides of the mountain, weit then 
covered with oaks, and their summite 
with fis; and the scarps of the de- 
chiities were cultivated with wheat, 
barley, and other grains. Josmath 
ay the 1esidence of the high pnest of 
Bhadmnath for 51 months, while the 
temple at that place m shut up by the 
melemency of the winter senson. 
Adjoining the priest’s house 18 a ten 
ple ot Naisingh, one of Vishnu’s in- 
carnations, and there sre other small- 
er ones, containing images of Vishnu, 
Ganisa, Surya (the sun), and Naow 
Dew, or the boat goddess.—(Raper, 
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Jnovprvon ¢ }udaapoor, the city of 
nar} \naimpottant Rajpout pt 
upalty, m the province of Ame, 
of which tf occupies the most contial 
and western portions, and situatud 
gencrlly between tke twenty-fith 
and twenty-sesenth destecs ot noth 
Jntitude the ancient name was 
Marwar, Joudpoor bemg a mac 
subdivision of that extensive cise 
trict, the 111 of which ts coc aston= 
ally called the Mirwn o: Rhitorw 
Rap On the north bis teruatones 
are bounded by Bie mere and Jessel- 
mere, on the south they arc sep wat. 
cd from Gujarat by arinze of steep 
clazzy mountains, of difficult access, 
which send out spurs and branches, 
the intervals betwer ap which ue Gll- 
ed with jungle Ou the south esse 
it hay Odeypoor, on the cast, the 
Buitish district of \ytocer, the Shek 
wutty countri, and Jeypoor, md on 
the west, the territores belonzing to 
the \incers of Side Tn 1509, Amer 
hotc, on the borders of Sumk, wis 
m his possession, while to the cist 
tis dominons comprehended the 
town of Mcott, making alten but 
a distince not much shott of 290 
moles At that date, his po ses rons, 
projected st further to the south- 
west, ay when Rudm Abin, 1 Bue 
Joochie chict, established hiunsclf in 
Rahdanpoor, to the west of the Bie 
Dass tier, t Joudpoor dctichment 
held possession of Futtehpoor, a 
emall fort stat! further wese 

‘The scnetal soil of the Jondpoor 
territories is and, but they do net, 
as wis formerly supposed, xc the 
rest of Rijpootmam stent, — Phe 
land about, and boson] Juudpoor 
ats, pos c ses ay good a oil, and 
fs better cultas ited than a large ptae 
portion of that belon in. to Jes poor 
and Odespoor The webs are decp, 
and the processes of agriculture ov- 
pensive, but villages are numcous, 
and the surrounding country pre- 
werts a considerable surface covere 
ed with corn and cotton, both of an 
cacellent quality On account of 
the sandy quality of the soil, which 
renders the roads mprsable for 
phiccicd carnages, the me chandize 
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1s transpoited on eamcls and oxen, 
which aie, moe especially the late 
tu, of 3 superio: descrptran, and in 
grest demand all oser Hindast in 
A par of good Mawar bullocks, 
jor drawing a nitive Gage, would 
be rechoned cheap at from 150 to 
200 rupeces 

The trade from Guyerit chicfly 
pisces throuzh the town of Palhan- 
poor, which 1 the sreatest mland 
commercial mart m this part of Rape 
pootanr Ihc amperts into Joud- 
poor consist of cloths, shiwls, spices, 
opum, met, sugal, steul, and aron 
Lhe exports are sit, cunts, bale 
locks, ind horses, the List, strove, 
bons, and of good stitme “the cule 
tivitors here atc mostly Juuts, but 
the prmapit inhibitmts ae Rhi- 
tore R ypoots, 2 hmdsome ind brave 
race Of men, of the purest castes, 
the Susedy2, Cutehev a, Addth, and 
Bavtec ther yah’s dominions uc 
pittrioncd among many th ihoors 
wd jitiredats, who hold lands on 
the condition of supporting a certin 
number of teops for the sauce of 
the pumce in the timc ol win, but 
ay these Tinds descend ton father 
toson sn defimee of the sovescizn, 
most of these yazhnredtias may be 
con uleied as petty ducts nculy ur 
dependent Phe county of Toude 
poor or Marwan ya ated to hive 
been formerly mich more populous 
and preduetye than at rs at pre- 
sent. 

Je want Singh, rayi ct this state, 
waivone of Amcngzcbe's best generals, 
yet when he dicd an command, near 
Cabal in Atghinstin, Aurcugeche 
gwe orders forcibly to consert his 
children, am defendmg whom most 
put of thur Rypovt attend mts 
persbad Hu capelled: the fimly 
from the fort, and compelicd them 
to scek sefuge among the hills and 
forests, such wis the row ud the des 
condints of one of by most futhe 
ful percrdls recumed = dhe rays 
funy, on the death of Aurcogecc, 
recuntd po session, fis grandson, 
Apt Singh, tamed by the histo 
nim Liadut Khan “the hereditary 
zemindur of Jondpoor,” having re~ 
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belled, and destraycd the anosques 
which the cinpcrot had erected 

In 1808 raja Bheem Singh died, 
leaving Its widow pteanant of & 
son, attcrwards called Dhokul Singh 
Before the buth, however, of this 
offspring, the throne was sued bt 
his uncle, Raya Mian Singh, and 
the young chief was convesed by 
his party to the protection of Ubhi 
dingh, a Shchawutty, where he re- 
niuned waiting for an oppottanity 
to expel his ance and rival, sach 
bem, at thit perod, nearly the 
sttuttion of aT the native states of 
Hindost in, as >vcrenen on the throne, 
and a pretender to it supported by 
a strong pity m the contre of the 
court and countyy 

In Ist dissenstons arose be- 
tween the rayis of Jespoor and 
Joudpoor, evch assertmg his cau 
to espouse the dinzhter of the 
ran of Odespoor, while Sunder 
and Holkir, with ostensible protese 
stons of amity, ware pris itdly ex. 
torting money from exch of them ay 
the price of abstammes fom assint- 
ing hiy rival. Ot the result of such 
a complicated system of fr imd and 
ntiigue no bitional congectare could 





be formed, and ater the ray tine 
took plice many vicissitudes were 
aNperenced Phe Jeypoor raya 


Aeving defeated the Joudpoor troops, 
took some towns, bestcsed the ¢ yp 
tal, md appened in the hi h read 
to the accomplishment of tus wishes, 
while the cause of his anal looked 
proportionally blank, but yost 1s the 
means and perseverance of the gatr 
son were newly Cvhousted, vutimes 
broke out m the Teypoor amy, 
many Rypoot chicts tersook that 
standud, while Meer Ahan, under 
pretence of a Ineach of pecumary 
engnagcments, ravaged the Jeypoor 
territoues, and compelled the ‘ayn 
to reticat fiom Jon ipoa with the 
almost precipitation, his own capi 
tal bog in imminent danger of ex 
periencing the fate he had destined 
for that of his rival, 

In this cxtiemity, the Je;poor 
chict, with the view of distracting the 
Ieadcrs who supported Maun Singh, 
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bronght fore ord Dhohul Siagh, the 
legtnnste hon of the elder branch 
of the family, but he made no pro- 
gress, and in the cnd of 1807, the 
only place of importame possessed 
by his adherents was the town of 
Nagore. In order to interest the 
Bntish government in bis fayour, 
Dhokul Singh's party offered to par 
twelve lacks of rupecs mi cash, code 
fixe perzunnahs an perpctuits, and 
subsidize a Butish for, but this, 
like many other propositions fur the 
extension of terntors, was iqectal 
ns inconsistent with the general po- 
ics of the Britash nauon, 

Tn conformity to a custom lone 
estiblmhed in) Gindostan, at was 
usuil, when a powertul ryt suce 
eceded to bis dece wed father, to so- 
hat the Mogul to honour him wath 
atica, 1s vinath of investiture, ot at. 
least of royil approbation, which 
cere uony consists in faving the 
forehead anomted with a prey aration 
of bruised sandal-wood. Although 
this inunction had long ceased to be 
anccessary token of confirmation of 
the sacecssor’s rizht, it was still cone 
sidcicd so gratifying a mark of dive 
tinction, thit towards the close of 
1807, Ry Maun Sinzh anxtously 
sohuited the Biitish government to 
intartare with the emperor of Dcthr, 
Acber the second, to obtain it tur 
him The British government de- 
chine Eo mtertains, the rzht of con 
fernug the mark of distinction in 
questio? beimz considered as one of 
the obsalcete acts of soscicignts, the 
revival of Which w ty particularly ob- 
jectonable, and by the nates at 
would have been considered as ree 
conning the ught of oue of the 
contendmz partes, and departing 
fiom the ine ot ‘stuct neutrality 
which had imatubly been observed, 
Ot this the 1a was apprized, and 
the inutihey of the act ay a math of 
confirmation represcnted to hin, as 
wall as the folly of making wane. 
cessay reference of the validity of 
bis title to a power, whieh neither 
claimed nor excreed a right to 
grant or withhold 1. 

In the imterval that has elapsed 
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since the above date, Maun Singh 
has maintained his seat on the Joud- 
poor throne, where he atil! reigns, and 
even extended his conquests, while 
the heart of his own country was 
ravaged by Sindin, Holkar, Ameer 
Khan, or any other depredutor who 
could muster a sufficient number of 
followers, In 1805, the Joudpoor 
reventes were estimated by Mr. 
Metcalfe at filty lacks; but the in- 
sanity of the raja, and the youth 
and inexperience of bis son, for a 
long time combined to teduce the 
strength, and increase the dezolation 
of this large principality, i 
condition it remained ‘until! 1818, 
when it was the second of the Raj- 
pout states that entered into engage- 
ments with the British government. 
Sindin was the only power that had 
legal demands for tribute, which no~ 
minally amounted to 1,480,000 rupees 
per annum, but seldom more than 
08,000 were actuutly paid; and at 
this Iast amount the tribute to the 
British, for protection, was fixed by 
the treaty. The expulsion of all the 
military posts placed throughout the 
country by Ameer Khan, was the 
first benefit that resulted from these 
arrangements, which were conducted 
at Delhi, on the 6th January 1X18. 
In addition to the tribute, the raja 
engaged to furnish a contingent of 
1500 horse, and his country ceased 
to be, what it had so long been, a 
nursery and arena for frecbooters. 
The insubordination of his tha- 
koors, or feudutory chiefs, had so 
eatly irritatcl Maua Singh, that 
fe commenced the exercise of the 
authority to which he had been re- 
red by some violent proceedings 
against those chiefe, and also seerce 
sions on the miserable district of Sa- 
rowy; but subsequently, on the in- 
tercession of the British government, 
he treated the first with more lenity, 
and abstained from plundering the 
fast; bot still his country cannot 
be considered (1824) as ceti at 
least in the European scnse of the 
word. Fortunately, however, Maun 
Singh is an efficient ruler, and hax 
not required our military interfe- 
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tence. With reference to the dc- 
fence of this portion of the north- 
western frontier of Hindostan, the 
Joudpoor dominions are of grent im- 
portance; for, although the city of 
Joudpoor be above a ‘fhondred miles 
from the fronticrs of Gujerat, its ter- 
ritories border on that province, and 
alo on the Lonec river, stations of 
great importance towards the de- 
fence the British provinces.— 
(Archibald Seton, Public ALS. Docu- 
ments, Bishop Heber, G. Thomas, 
Prinsep, Metcalfe, Matcolm. 0.) 
Jovproon.—The capital of the 
above principality, situated about 320° 
miles S W. from from Delhi 
18 N, lon, 73° E.; travel 
tance from Oujein, 260 wiles. In 1824 
this city was visited by a British 
bassy, to negociate some arrnnge- 
ments with the Raja; no satisfactory 
information, however, from that 
source, regarding its condition oF 
statistics, has ever been communi- 
cated to the public. It is said the 
castle of Joudpoor is very magnifi- 
cent, being of great dimensions, anid 
solid, though simple architecture. 


Jovproor.—A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, cighteen miley 
S.E. from Huttah; lat, 24° 4’ N., 
Jon, 79° 52’ E. 

Jounsan—In Northern Hindostan, 
a subdivision of the tract of coun- 
try included between the Sutuleje 
and Jumna. Between the fatter and 
what is called the Tonse (Tunas) 
river lic the perpusnals of Jounsar 
or Kalsee, and Bhawur, which last ap- 
pears to have been # component part 
of the first, although now distinct. 
For a long time betore the British 
ponrmee the hills, thea districts 

been oppressed, for after muffer- 
ing under the tyranny of Kurrum 
Perhaush of Sirmore, they were con- 
quered by the Gorkhas, who uned to 
sell the inhabitants for ready money. 
At present Jounsar is formed into 
twenty. divisions or kats, ond 
Bhavwur into two, each kut having » 
seanna or heud-man, besides one to 
each village. There are four chief 
geannas, in whose fumilies, from time 
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inmemoral, war the general control 
of those pergunnahe, as far as regards 
revenuc assesaments and the arbitra- 
tion of disputes. ‘The articles culn- 
vated nre turmeric, manger, mice, and 
wheat, all in small quantities; and dif- 
ferent metals, but not the precious, 
are found underground. After the 
expulsion of the Gorkhas m 3814, 
Jounsar and Bhawur were sepaiat- 
ed from Sirmore, and placed undcr 
Capt: Buch, who formed 4 ievenue 
settlenicut, amounting to 18,700 
pees per annum, which sum was 
deahzed without difficults, notwith- 
standing the prior reputation of the 
tahabitants for turbulence The roads 
throughout Jounsar are in many parts 
dangerous for foot passenzers, and 
ampracty, tbl. even to the Mill pony 
The least difficult path 1s through the 
bed of the Ormlow iver, which tra- 
verses the centic of the pergunnab — 
(Buch, Pubke MS Docunents, Sir 
D. Ochterlony, $e.) 


Jount Guuany —A rumed ghurry 
or native fortification in Nort 
Hindostan, forty-four aules N. fron 
Hurdwar; lat, 30° 36’ N., lon. 78° 
a EB 


Jowanin Pr vx.—A peak in North- 
ero Hindostun, distuct of Jowahir, 
destgnated as No. 14, A., No. 2, in 
Cuapts. Hodgson and Herbert's sur 
vey, and supposed to be the highest 
mountain in the world ; lat, 30°22 N , 
lon 79° 37’E Elevation above the 
level of the sea, 25,749 feet, { Modg- 
sonand Herbert, $c.) 


Jowaun.—A town and district in 
the provmce of Aurungabnd, bound- 
ed on the west by the sea, and on the 
east by the Western ghauts It now 
belongs to the British government, 
but ats intemal condition is little 
known. Besules Jowar, the former 
capital, w hich stands in lat. 19° 55’ N., 
Ion, 73° 23’ E, forty-four miles 8 B. 
from Danaun, the principal towns, or 
rather villages, are Mokaera, Seg- 
wah, and Asseree, Many mountam 
streains flow from the Western iy 
inte the ocean, the chret of w are 
the Soutia and the Vaituiaai, which 
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last 45 aleo the mime of the Styx of 
Hindoo mythologists, 


Joven small town in Malwa, 
the capital of a pergunnah belongin; 
to ‘Ghuffoor Khan re 2° 3o"Ne 
lon, 75° 1)’ E. ; 1,437 feet above the 
level of the sea,” In 1820 the pergun- 
nah of Jowrah contatned seventy- 
three inhabited villages, 4,886 housc4, 
and 20,410 persons, of which list 
numbcr 3,55] belonged to the town 
—( Malcolm, $e ) 

Jorcusstza Caves—A series of 
excavations wrought through a mas+ 
of rock, about one mile and a half 
distant from the village of Ambolee, 
in Salsctte. The principal cavern 1s 
an extensive quadrangle; the roof 
supported by ranges of pillars, with a 
temple in the centre, dedicated to 
Mahadera Much elaborate sculp- 
ture has been lavished in the decora~ 
tion of these works, butt ts now in 
many parts obliterated, and the caves 
generally in a state of great decay, 
partly owing to the fragile nature of 
the rock, which easily disntegrates, 
and partly to thew fow situation, 
which exposes them to snundation 
duing the wet monsoon.—{ Fudlar- 
ton, $c.) 

JcanPpoon.—-A district m the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, sttuated princi- 
pally between the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-mxth di of north lat. 
To the north xt 15 bounded by the 
Goagra and the king of Oude's terii- 
tories; on the south by the Ganges; 
to the east it has the Goggra, and the 
Oude dominions on the west. 

The Jind m this district 1s at pre- 
sent under good cultivation and very 
productive, notwithstanding the pre- 
dommmance of a sandy soit and the 
intensity of the sun’s rays during the 
summer season. Very httle 1 allowed 
to remain waste, and water, oo other 
ways attainable, 1s procured from un- 

ound by human labour. In the 
Seuhbourine permunnahs belonging 
to bry. Majesty of Gude, a striking 
contrast ts exhibited. The quantity 
of jand under tillage visibly diai- 
nishes, while the mango-clumps, 
which requires little care or capital 
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proportionally increase, and rank 
anugle 15 mer uuwersal, There are no 
fences throughout Juanpour, except 
where a row of Indian des is planted 
along the road sides. The surface is 
slightly undalated, and the view fie- 
quently interrupted by mango-groves, 
but there are no elevations amount 
ing to hills or mountains. The dis- 
trict has certainly experienced a pro- 
gressive improvement fince its ace 
quisition by the British government ; 
but the buitdings and villages remat 
a3 forme! without conveniunce, 
neatuess, or cleanliness, it beng 15 
most cases difficult to distinguish the 
house of the zemindar from that of 
the most obscure peasant, — Most 
cammonts the income of a tandhokler 
here dyes not exceed 500 rupees per 
annum, the Ifnduo law of tuhe- 
iitance, which enjoms an equal dis- 
tribution among the hens, subdivide 
ing the estate to the most minate 
fractions, They have long been noted 
as a peculaly turbulent and t 
fructory race of people, evgnecd in 
perpetual broly and guarrcis, In 
INO] there were no prisace schools 
or semmmancs for teaching the Hine 
doo or Mahomedan faw; such had 
exstad, bute the lands and funds 
destined for their maintenance had 
lung been sequestered, The remains 
of urany mud forts are still to be 
seen, but none of masonry, with the 
exception of Juanpoor fort, which 18 
built of stone. The pnucipal towns 
in this district are Jaanpoor, Azim- 
ghur and Mow, and within some vil- 
Jages of the Rycoomar sect (who 
practised fimale infantuide) aie to 
be found. No census approaching 
to probability has yet been made 
puble.—(Lord Vatentia, Welland, 
Tucke, §¢.) 














Jvaxvoor,—The capital of the 
preceding trict, situated on the 
banks of the Goouty, thus named 
trom its meandering course, ubout 
forty miles N.W. from Benares, The 
fort is built of solid stone-work, 
namyg considerably above the level of 
the country, in which on all sides 
al¢ ACen InenUMeuts and Mmosyttes In 
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ruins, SeveraS of the list are on a 
scale of gieat magnificence, and md 
atyle of architecture which scents to, 
have been peeuhar to this part of 
India, ‘They ae all cmathkable for 
the height nnd grandeur of the gothic 
ach in front, forming the prmncipal 
entrance, and the two quadiangular 
towers which occupy the place of 
Minar are yoned together at the top 
by w sort of battloment thrown across 
before the dume of the «outa bunk 
1 A suburb of mind-budt buts 
leads to a large saa, formed of the 
saine material, through which thae 
is a binge of considerable cxtcut 
divided mto two parts, one over thy 
river during the diy season, but under 
redwing the height ot the floods, 
Thi bridge has stood years, 
hasing been erected by Monabur 
Khan, the governor of Juanpoor 
clussng the rege of Acha, ant still 
semiams a monument of his mayuifi- 
cence, of Hie snpentor skull of the 
builder, and soldies of the archi 
tecture, In A.D. 17730 a hrigaile of 
Butish troops, under dn Robert 
Barker, an then way to Gade, having 
cmbathed on the river Goumty at 
pultanpoor tn the many season, saat 
cd over this badge, which was then 
submerged, yet at sustuncd no dae 
image fiom the violence of the cure 
rent. No mative an modern ties is 
capable of cther plauning or cxccat- 
ing such a picee of arehitccting, 
Juanpoor is sud to have been 
founda by Sultan Feroze of Delhi, 
who named it after his coun Poker 
ul Decn Jowna, and was for some 
time the yeat of an independent en 
pire. In the beginning of the fifteenth 
century Khaya Jchan, siaer to Sultan 
Mabommed ‘shah of Dethi, during 
the annomty of the Intter’s son, as- 
sumed the utle of Sultak Shitks, or 
king of the East, aud taking posses- 
ston of Bahar, fixed bis reudence at 
Junnpoor. This dynasty became exe 
tinct about A.D. 1492, before which 
period 2 had been conquered by Sul- 
fan Beloli Lodi. It was conquered 
by the Moguls during the reign of 
Acber, and finally came to the Bris 
fish ws an intezcal portion of the 
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JUGGERNAUTH, 


large zemindary of Benares. Tra- 
velling distance from Benares forty- 
two miles; from Lucknow 147 miles. 
—(Lord Valentia, Fullarton, Hodzes, 
Ferishta, Stewart, Reunell, $c.) 


Jvasvtroon,—A town in the pro- 
vince of Guniwana, the modern ca- 
pital of the provinees north of the 
Nerbudda, nequired from the Nag- 
poor raja in 1818; lar, 28° 11’) 
Jun. 40? 167 ¥., 153 miles N.N.E, 
from the city of Nazpoor. This 

F ing the seat of government. 
enee of several wealthy 
bathers, is butter built, and presents 
an appenrance of more industey than 
ix usual in this quarter of “India, 
During the rains it is se enelosed by 
water that cavalry could not 
thirty miles in any direction. In Ini, 
in diguing a well near this place, a 
stratum of coal was discovercd.— 
(Pitzclurenve, Se.) 


Jumsanas.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, fifty-eight miles W, 
Dy S, from the city of Crntach 5 lat. 
20°1 » lon. 45° 13’ E, 


Rivaual “boanscA town in the peas 
vince of Oude, fifty-three miley S.E. 
from Lucknow ; hat. 20° 2h’ N., jon, 
a1? 33" BL 

Svunana—A town in the pros 
vince of Delhi, seventeen mile: 
from Subarunpoos ; lat, 29° 47” > 
° 407 RE, 
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which in IX27 was a thriving place, 
with an establishment for a cotmis- 
sary of stores. 


Jvcavnre—A town in the pron 
vince of Delhi, eighteen n 
from Sabacunpoor; lat. 30° 10° N., 
lou, 77°17’ 


Jue 











anavrn (The lord of the 


world, owe of the 1,000 names av 


Vishnu, the preserving power }.— 
celebrated place of Uindvo Goat 
ou the oct evi of Orissa, district ‘af 
Cuttack, catecmed the most sacred 
of all their religions establishments 5 
Jat. 19° 49° NL, lon. 85° 34’ EE, The 














town of Jugzernauth is also named 
Pooree and Pursottom. 

‘The holy land of Juggernauth exe 
tends properly from the B;turini to 
the Rassicosla river at Ganjam ; but 
the more sacred portion is comprized 
within a range of about eight mi 
the centre of which, on a low ridge 
of sand-hill-, stands the temple of 
wgerimuth, Although its appear. 
ance, from its loftiness and mass of 
mayonry, is imposing, the excention 
is rade and inelegant, the form of the 
ile tothe eye, 
while nge und red paint have disc 
gured its esterior, The present edi- 
five war completed in AD. 1198, 
under the superintendence of Param 
Hans Bajpoi, the minister of Ttaja 
Anang Rheem Neo, the most illus. 
pati dynasty of 
Orissa, The material of which it is 
constructed is a coarse red granite, 
resembling sandstone, abundant in 
the southern parts of C' uttach, 

The edifices composing and cone 
nected with the temple are very nn- 
nicrony, and stand within a square 
area enclosed by a lofty stone wall, 
measuring about 630 feet on each side. 
A broad fheht of twenty-two steps 
leads from the principal gate of en- 
tranve on the east, to a terrace about. 
twenty fevt high, enclosed y asecond 
wall 445 feet square, on which occurs 
the first apartwent called the Bhog 
‘Ta a fine and conneuted 
alow portico, is the 
autichauber af the temple, ealled the 
ohun, which adjoins and opens 
to the tower or sanctuary, This 
tower rises to the height of 180 feet 
from the terrace, or 260 from the 
ground; its ground plan is a square 
thirty feet on each side, r 
the other prine 
have temples within the two enclo- 
sures, The eastern gate ix guarded 
by colossal griffins, and in the front is 
a figure of the monkey god Nooni- 
manu, breught from ‘the deserted 
temple of the sun at Kanarak (the 
black pagoda) about sixty sears ago, 

‘The mioustrous idols of the pince 
are Krishna ar duggernauth, of a 
black or dark-blue cvlour; Bulbhadra 
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or Balaiam, of a white colour, Su- 
bhadia (a form of Devs, Cali Dureza, 
&c) of » safion colour, Sudcrsan, 
a round staff or pillar with the ehucin 
anpressed at each end. These may 
be seen daly scated on ther thrones 
in the sanctuai\, but they ale ex- 
posed to public view onl} twice a-3 car, 
on the bathing and car festivals, when 
they are bought outside ot the gste, 
not withdecency oF res crence, but with 
a rope ticdound then nechs, dragged 
and shoved thiongh the mud by the 
offiaiating priests until they reach the 
ear, While the adnurmg multitude 
rend the air with “sictoty to Jue- 
germauth *  Lhese much celebrated 
idols arc nothing more thin wooden 
busts ibout six feet Inch, fashionud 
mito a vnde rescmblince of a human 
head resting on a sort of pedestal 
They are pametcd white, black, and 
yellow respectively, with amr dis- 
torted features, decorated with dific- 
rent coloured head dicsscy Phe two 
brothers have aims projecting for 
ward horizontally {rom the cars, the 
sister 1 without ais 
Jugeernauth’s cat 1 forty-three 
feet hugh, with sixteen wheels sta and 
a-half feet diamcter, meanly orna- 
mented, with the exception of a co. 
vermg made of striped and sp mglcd 
broadcloth, furmshed by the British 
government Jf there be obscene 
sculptures on the car, it requitcs 
very scarching cys to find them out 
After the images have been properly 
seated wi thar vehiles, a box as 
brought forth, cont uming the golden 
or giided fect, hands, and eais of the 
great idol, which are fixed in their 
sockets The worship 15 now begun 
by the Khoordah Riya, who purtorms 
the office of sweeper with a highly or- 
pamepted broom, and the privileged 
rent-free inhalatants of the nuighbour- 
ing pergunnahs seize the ropes, and 
commence drawing the ponderous 
machines, while the chanoteers exhi- 
bit wild, franuc, and indecent 
tures Two or thrce days are usually 
consumed am reaching the country 
ple, by which tunc, so lukewarm 
as the piety of bis votarice become, 
that but for the rentefree saillagcrs, 
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the cars would snfallibly stick there, 
indeed the whole ceremony woukl 
soon decline abnost to nothing al ieit 
to Its own resources. 

Vanuus speculations have huon ha- 
garded upon the ong and meaning 
of the woistip of Juggernauth, and 
the causes of the peculiar sanctity of 
the place, but an all Hindoo mytho- 
Tomcal discussions, reason and pro- 
bibthty atc so completely put to 
fight, that at wampossble to ave 
atany satisfactory conclusion Fhe 
det ul also are contiadutory and m- 
termun able, cvery writer appears to 
have twenty times more to sty on the 
subject than he bas alicady sid 
All the explanation that the most 
antuhzent Bralanms can o1 will af- 
tord, ty that they worship at Juzc- 
nauth Bhagay i, o the suprame 4) 1+ 
nit atself, and nat any subordmate. 
dety Lhe amazes are shapeless, 
they sty, bee ase the Vecu's inculcate 
that the great daity his no form, and 
they hive received thor present hie 
dcous and zrotesqnc countcnances to 
ternty men hom thar wickedne » 
He who tastes U¢ food cooked here 
for the divinity, 1» absolved fiom the 
four caidinal sins of the Hindoo faith, 
ae killing a cow, killmg a Brahe 
an, drinking spirits, ind comnuttms 
adultery with the wife of # spuitual 
pastor So gre at 4s its virtne, that it 
cannot be polluted by the touch of 
the lowest caste, and the most inc. 
pe of all crimes is to cat and 

dle it without # proper tceling of 
svencration. 

Juggernauth bang occupied in 
joint tenancy by three of the most 
revered of the Iindoo pods, 15 one 
cause whiy all sects ainte here mn abe 
livious hatmony = Bilbhadracr Bie 
laram, the oldest brother, 15 Wenufied 
with Mahadeva (or S1va) by his white 
colour, und the serpent of ctemuty 
whch form: a hood over his bead 
Subhadra, the sister, 1» cstecmed a 
form of Devi or Cali, the female 
energy of Siv1, who, although not so 

pular as bis dark-bluc brother 
Aanshna), tikes piucedunce im the 
procession, and hi a cor of equal 
dancosona, both curcumetandes tend- 
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ig to conciliate lis bigotted sectanies. 
All ather Hindoo deities are also 
allowed a niche, or temple, within 
the precincts, so that amongst such 
choice, the most scrupulous devotee 
may accommodate himself at some 
shrine. 

While the festrval lasts, devotees 
and religious mendicants of all des- 
criptions are scen in crowds, enden- 
youting to stimulate the charity of 
the multitude by a great variety of 
ingenions, whinistcal, and prepos- 
terowy devices. Some remain all 
lay with then head on the gronnd 
aid ther fect in the air, others with 
th w bodies cotirely covered with 
eanh, Some cram ther cyes wath 
mud, and ther month ¥ith straw, 
while others he extended im a puddle 
of water, One minis scen with bis 
fuot tietto Ins neck, another with 
a pot a fre on Ins belly, a third 
envctopen ma nct-wark otf topes. 
Nor are the officaitmmg Brahmins idle 
on these emergencies, on the con- 
trary, all the resources of supersti- 
tion and pucstcratt are brought into 
active operition, and escry offirimg, 
from a sweetmcat to alach of rupecs, 
grayped at with tbe most unportunate 
rupacity 

The Moguls, during then sway, 
were always actuated by a paruculir 
Jancour against Juggernauth, and lost 
ho opportumty of annovin: 
turbing sts devotees During these 
contests the umges were twice oF 
thrice caitied geross the C hilka ake, 
and concealed among the bills, unul 
the return of more favourable times. 
But at length rehgious antipathies 
yielded to pecumary interest, and 
this mtustine wartare wos put an end 
to by a tax on pilguums, said at one 
tume to bave yslded nine lacks of 
rupees. So few pilgrims now + ourt 
doth by throwing themstves under 
the wheels of Juggernauth’s car, that 
duemg the fom years prior to 1820 
only thtee causes occurred, one said 
to be accidental, and the other two 
to get in of excruciating diseases 
with which the vitims were tor- 
mond. Neither are widow-burn- 
ings sv (icquent here as might have 








been expected, the average for the 
Juggcrnuuth divimon not exceeding 
six, and for the whale district of Cut- 
tack only from twenty to thirty in- 
stances, per annum {fn fact, the 
number of pilgrims, loss of life, and 
other circumstances tending to villify 
the place, have been groasly cxae 
gerated, though in Late seasons many 
are certamly destroycd by exposure 
to the inclemency of the weather, 

When the province of Cuttack was 
conquercd from the Maharattas, the 
Butish government succeeded to all 
therr mghts as sovereigns, and cons- 
juently to the revenue derived from 
the resort of Hindvo pilgrims to the 
temple of Jugge nauth. possession 
was accordingly taken of the town 
and temple on the Ixth September 
1803, the sacred will of the adol hav- 
ing been first asccrtained through the 
medium of the officiating priest. In 
1806 the amount realized here was 
1,17,490 rupees, the expenditure 
about 56,000 rupees, im 1b13 the 
net receipts were 69,902, the cvpun- 
diture 31,417, in E815 the gross ree 
ceipts amounted to%6 027, the ch uges 
to 74,480 rupees, Jening a net ba- 
Jame of only 11,147 rupees The 
following ss a stitument from an- 
theutic sources of all classes tor the 
last five years at the thrce great tes. 
tials. 


















AD Fxempt —_Tutal 
1637-18 39,720...70,641 
Is1b-19 4070..41,311 
1819-20 9,000 131,874 
1820-2} 11,500...38,446, 
1821-22 17,000...52,160 


The town of Juggernauth, better 
known an Cuttack by the name of 
Poorce, owes its sive and importance 
entiiely to its connection with the 
temple which it surtounds; the whole 
bemg sacred ground and entirely reut~ 
free A wide and straight street 
opens from the northern fiont of the 
temple, contamg many well-built na- 
tye houses of masonry, intermned 
with Bauaggy colleges o1 maths, and 
resting-places for the idol, when he 
proceeds on hm excursion to the 
country. In 3822 st contamed 5,741 
houses, niostly inhabited by the 
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musts and officers attached to the 
temple Lhe large sucets buve also 
many houses of masonry, with hig 
taraces in front; but they me much 
excumbered with dust and rubbish, 
and the whole place has a mrsetably 
squalid appearance, whereas most 
ther Hinde piices ot palatumage are 
semarkable tos comfort and neatness. 

‘The cantonment of Pooec 15 built 
about halt-a-nile fiom the town on 
the naked sinds of the berch, with 
scarcely a blade of grass within 500 
yards Tn conseqnenec, however, of 
the bend tormed here by the shore, 
the south-west monsoon blows off 
the sea, and from March to June tt 
1s one of the coolest and most silu- 
Iious stations yn India The rou 
from Bengal to Juzzenmiuth, be, 
in 2810 by Rai Sookmoy Rov of 
( aleatta, i 1810, was comp letcd by 
the government about 1819, but be- 
ing formed merely of the common 
onl of the country, rt did not possess 
sufficient fondaty trast the hows 
floods of Cuttich which gre ttl de 
mized both the read and the bridges 
over thonwens  Latecrls, to order 
ta fix the soil, vecut ition was encoun. 
dazed on the road, which for a tune 
suspended ats utiits, and the Bud- 
drach and Cuttach toad wis found 
to be so roundabout, thit it was 
Inde frequented cither by troops or 
trascllers Travelling dist ince ficm 
Calcutta 311 mules. trom Nagpoor 
500, from Benrres ol2, tow Mae 
dras 71, from Dalht G10, and from 
Bonibry 1,052 anles —O ter /ne, D ul= 
tain Ward, Puble MS Docum ats, 
5c) 


Teocr rit —Sce Du snica 








Jvcarin Praran —A town in the 
Northen Circars, district of Masuli 
patam, and situated close to the 
western fionti ‘Thus place 1s om 
habuted by opulent traders, the necu- 
rity of whose personn and property 
1s of the utmost muportance to the 
nexghbouring country Prior to the 
¢stablishment of the yudicial sy stan 
4 Strong body of lucal militia were 
stationed hese, but they were sub- 
sequently withdruwa, 
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Stourawasioon —A small town 
and ghurty in the province of Altus 
babad, Gahtecn mls NW from 
Jalown, lat. 26° Zo N, lon 79°10, 


Jecuenersy A small town an the 
province of Benzal diaict of Ru 
poor, situated on the north side of 
the Brihmaputra, nearly opposite to 
Goalp ue, bt 26°12 \ lon 909354 
Eda 1809 it contuncd only 150 
huts and a fow shops, but) greatly 
smpasses any other collecaion ot hae 
bitations, there being no other place 
an the vacuity thit deserves the mame 
of town, of oven villize  Batboos 

nd tuober arc procured amt gical 
plenty Hom the ncihbourmg forests, 
Neat the hamlet of Lohor tha ma 
somukible Inll, consisting of a vast 
aness of Lamite, much ve at, from the 
ctovices of whale fine Occs sping 
up At the berral Thes niaed 
Jebviong nerth of Juche; 3, there 
rsa consider ble fishery, where about 
1,400 av uieity (rghty ponds cach) 
are abnialy poamed and duicd tor 
sie, of whieh the Bunce taja takes 
bat ow his dat Vo agsteam the 
nuhbouun., wild, and more than 
Scombabitous tribes, a susalbsuilitary 
detichncat under aburepe in oficce 
ws usodly stitioncd hae —(2 Bue 
lanan, §¢ ) 








Tena —A small town in the pro- 
vice of Mooltan, situated on dic 
brew of a bill, oncethid of a une 
fiom the Indus, on the 10 td between 
Jatta and Hyder thal, dit) 25° .N 
Oppo ite to Jukib the breadth of the 
diver ys twoethods of amile, with five 
fathours water 








Jur soor — A town aa the pro- 
vunce of Ailahuhad, situated on thie 
south side of the Jumpa, twenty-siy 
mis NE from Banda, lat 25 40% 
N, fou 50 BoE 


Festosts e (Jambhusea) —A poe 
gunmah im the province of Guyceat, 
of an ircgular square form, bounded 
op the north by the Mahy; on the 
sonth by the Dhada, cn the cast by 
the Barada division, and on the 
west hy the sea Its ca urea 18 
abont 240 squuc mules, level, aud 





JUMNA RIVER 


aknost wholly uible the blak 
cotton sol here is a rich vegetable 
anentd, minnyed with sand or pebbles, 
gener illy morc then thie fect deep, 
but sometimes actually twenty feet 
au depth, 

The Jumbosicr per znnn th as drvid- 
ad into nine tappts or sections, con- 
tuning eighty villizes, ind ats total 
populition in 2820 rather excceded 
0) 000 persons, almost wholly igre 
cuitard Lhe Mthomed ins ate about 
one sixth of the wholc, ind some ot 
thar converts of Raycoot oniin stall 
retun thar Hmdoo yppellatives such 
as Ram Gopih and Patiub Sugh, 
notwithstinding then canversion 
Lhe prmeapal town rs Tambosier the 
Capital, and the qluef se apose Dun 
Tee Domestic slivers 15 common, 
Dut in the existing state of souety 
ind miinnces it 1s no practical vil — 
(Marshall, 5c) 


Juusosirak — A town in the 7 ro. 
vince of Gayerat, the capital of the 
preecding purguon ib, situated on th 
Humhostet risei, twentysin miles 
NNW fom Boah, lit 2250 N, 
lon 73 38 EE Lbisplice stands new 
an extansive Like, the banks of which 
ucomuncated with Hindvo tamples, 
ovcish duwed by mangoe and bany in 
tees, and the surtuce almost con- 
cealad by the lowes and flowers of 
the lutus A consider ible trade 
canted on from hence with Bombay , 
the Xperts consist of cotton, Ltatn, 
oil, ind piece goods In 1420 at cone 
tamed 10,400 inhabit ints G ingad- 
hua, a celebrated Hindoo m ithena- 
tain, Wis a native of this town — 


(Lorbes, Marshall, 5¢ ) 


Ju visa Ravan (Yamuna) —In the 
carly mups of Hindo tan then con- 
steuctars bestowed on the Junma 1 
sey long comse hom lat 4°30 Ny 
butatdocs not appear on what wutho~ 
ity, NOI Wis it known that thts river 
was comparatively a small one above 
its punction with the Tonse im lat 30° 
30°N, which riser, notwithstanding 
at treblud the Jumna in size, remained 
naknown to Europeans, and loses its 
name iu that of the smaller stecam, 
The somee of the Jumma wp on the 
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south-west sid of the gicat snowy 
petks of Jaminonns scen from Saba- 
runpoor, and estra ated at 29,000 fect 
above the Icvel of the sca Fa this 
tenmst nce sLdifters from the G inges 
wluch has the upper part of its course 
within the Himalaya In April 1817, 
when visited by Captun Ifodzson, 
the snow at Jaunmoutes, wl ich covered 
and conceiled the stream of the 
Tammna, was sixty yards wide, ind 
bounded on the ight aud left by 
sevcril prcciptecs of gramte Lins 
miss of snow hid tillen from the 
hugbts wbose, ml whin measmed 
bya plumb Ine ter down throuzh one 
of the holes cased by the steam of 
abuiling spring w 1s found tu be forty 
feet thick This mas wis soltd and 
foren bad, but Crptim Hodgson 
minazed to descend throug one ot 
the holes, nd bum, fired some 
whit hyhts b beld a om wificent 
scone ihe rime of the hot 
SPHIMg> IF Very CAtensive, and some 
of them we bot non ch to boil nec 
They aise throuth Gesies m_ the 
adamite with mach cbulutin, and de- 
Port t fertugimous cement — There 
mein hititude ws 00) o8 N, tron 
whence the Juni flows uh with 
rv cousttentie de cent thionh the 
Province of Guiwal, where it Ralec 
Ghaut im fatitute of? 3G Nat 
yomne Tbs the Lone, which, [thon wh 
much the Litgese stream, loots ity 
name vt the point ot qunction = In 
this portion of its course the Jumne, 
runy newly parallel with the Ganges, 
and at the vilize of Gurudwar, 
where they arc only torty miles dis 
tint, tthay atarge stream On the 
21st Apul at Jumnoutrt, the stream 
of the Jumna was only thiee feet 
wide, and a few inches deep 

The Jumna ones trom the moun- 
tums inthe province of Delhi, new 
the smatl villize ot Fyzabid, about 
twenty-s1y miles north of Saliirna~ 
poor = Lhe hills come close to the 
aight bank of the 11v¢e1 ymmedintely 
opposite to this uillize but on the 
aight bank they are distant about 
three ales Ihe aner here 1s deep 
mits bed, which as sbout 1,000 yards, 
broml unc tlie 5 ct monsoon tulle 
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down a prodigious volume of water , 
but 1 the dry season its stream 15 
not above 100 yards broad, A short 
chatance below Frzabad the Jumna 
separates into. several channels, but 
chrefly wito two consudet able bi inches, 
which mect agam below Boor ult 
at a distance of cightecn mules, form- 
ing an extensive island, well mhatited 
and cultn ated. Over the above space 
1t¢ bottom 1s sand and gravel, with 
frequent iapids, which admit, how- 
ever, of small timber 1afts| bem 
floated, which are afterwards taken 
to preces and formed into Lire ones. 

Lhe Donb (or Zabeta Khan’s) canal 
commenccs immediately below Fyza- 
bad, and under diffcrent naines ex- 
tends to Delhi. From the village of 
Fvzabad upw ids, the Jumna divides 
itself mto two branches, which unite 
again where the hulls approach near 
to the leit bank, at which spot the 
river is precipitated into the ight 
branch over 2 considerable dechivits , 
but the hei of the ight branch 





Teading to Fyzabad has been lon; 
choked up with sand, gravel, ant 
stoncs Near Fyznbad, which 1s 


twenty-six miles north from Saha- 
runpoor, the water of the Jumna is 
dammed up to force into the Doab 
canal, 

The Jumna proceeding on m a 
&SW., direction, nearly in a line 
with the Ganges, but at the distance 
of from fifty to seventy-five nules 
they gradually unite at All 
where the Jumna, although httle m- 
ferior in magnitude, has its name 
absorbed by that of the more holy 
stream. Including the windings, the 
length of its course may be estrmated 
at 780 miles, This river 1s only a 
useful barrier to the eastern British 
territones during the rainy season, 
when military operations are almost, 
from the nature of the country, im- 
practicable It 1s fordable in several 
places above Agra before the first of 
October, and cannot be looked upon 
aa a boundary of any strength above 
tts yunction with the Chumbul, ten 
milcs below Etaweh, where, in the 
dry season, the passage 1» rendered 
difficult by a limestone bank, which 
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at was the imtention of thu British 
government toe hive removed — Ex- 
cept in this spot the channel of the 
Jumna 1s both larger and deeper than 
that of the Ganges 

In Hindoo mythology Yamena 
(Jumna) 1s the sister of Yama, the 
judge of the infernal regzons, ‘also 
the daughter of the Sun, so thet hu 
hhneage and connections are tc1y ros 
spcctable. Thc name 1s common to 
many other Indan users, and has 
been vaiuously corrupted into Emona, 
Junina, and Jabuna,—(Capt Hod,son, 
General hyd, Tas. Frases, Su John 
Baleolm, Lieut Blane, Ac’) 


Juwrourar (Yanunaratart) —A 
place of pilgrmage in Northern Hin- 
dostan; lat 30°52.N ‘The nance 
has distinct reference to the spot 
where ablution 1» pcrformed, and 
worsiup paid to the des», the 
height of which is 10,849 fut above 
the level of the sca. Jumnoutn 1 
remaikable for its hot springs. Fhe 
temperature of the water where it 
issues from the rock 1 194°, winch, 
considering tts cleyation, 1s nearly 
the point at which water 1a converted 
into vapour.—(Caplams Hodgson and 
Herbert, $c) 


Junacuur.—A town in the Guy- 
erat penmsula, division of Soreth, 
lat 21°29'N, lon 70°38’E, arty 
miles N.N.W. from Juggeth pont. 
This 1s the capital of a petty Maho- 
medan state of some cclebnty in the 
Guyerat peninsula, the chiefa of which 
are sprung from the samc tne a5 the 
nabobs of Radhunpoo: In 1805 
Hamed Khan Bali was fincd 40,000 
rupees by Colonel Walker on account 
of piracies committed by his subjects 

conmved at by himself He died 
in 1811, when his son Bahadur Khan 
Babi possessed himself of the govern- 
ment, but duordera subvequently 
arising, all the powers ot the state 
were usurped by the Jemadars of the 
Arabs, who imposed such restrainta 
on the nabob that he implored the 
interference of the Brituh govern- 
ment, which compelled these merce~ 
nares, their arrears being first hqu- 
dated, to retire from the pesmsula 
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in 1811 the total amount of the Jn- 
naghur revenues of every decuption 
were estimated al > 632,000 





396,000 
Disbursements: 


Paid to the Gucawar 75,000 
Gos crnment c\penses230,000 
Junighor ju 

dy 


Deficient ... 84,000 





The above statement exhibits an 
mstance of the regular confusion of 
the revenue artangements of native 
ptates, and more espectally of the 
Maharattay In this mstancc the Gui- 
cowar levied 1,7,000 rupees on his 
own and the Peshwa’s domains for 
the benefit of the Junaghur govern- 
ment, while the last levied 1,03,000 
rupees, of which only 75,000 are 

aid on account of the Guicowar — 
Carnac, Public MS Documents, §¢ ) 


Junvan.—A town in the province 
of Ajmcer, seventy-five mites N N W 
from the city of Jeypoor, lat. 27° 50’ 
N, lon, 72°17 E 


Juxeryeoon (Jangalpura).—A 
town im the province of Bengal, 
district of Moorshedabad, seventeen 
amtlus NW, trom the city of Moor. 
shedabad, lat, 24° 28’ N, Ion 8b? 
13 E This 1s the greatest silk 
Station mn the possession of the East. 
Incha Company, the others atc Los- 
simbuzat, Malda, Bauleah, Comc- 
colly, Inagore, and Rengpoot. 
The first attempt made to establish 
a silk factory was at Budge-Budge, 
below Calcutta, and did not suc- 
ceed. The buildings at Jungey poor 
were erected in 1773, and m 1803 
about 3,000 persons were employed. 
They use the Itulian method of 
ming, introduced 40 early a» 1762, by 
some natives of Ituly sent over on 
purpose by the Company. The 
worms are ieaied by women aud 
childicn, and the covvons purchased 
on government account. 

‘he. nnfibori y-tiee 1s the onental 
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atas dwarfish, and the leaves but r- 
different, to which 1s attributed a de- 
gencracy sn the brecds that have been 
antroduced fiom forugn countries. 
The Chinese mulberry was tried, but 
did pot thrive, Ihe numbcr of trees 
may be augmented indefinitely, nor, 
undet proper management, can any 
Iunut be assigned to the production 
of alk «In 1892, the mvestment 
stood the Company in about five and 
a halt rupees (twelve shillings) per 

ind = Lhe employment 1s said to 

ve no deleterious effect, and 1s 
certainly very advantageous, a3 very 
young children are capable of asast- 
wg —(Lord Vat nta, §« ) 

Juncrrniney ( Jangalbarry).—A 
town in the province of Beng, «his- 
trait of Mymunsingh, sixty miley 
NE. from Dacca; Jat. 24° 27 N, 
long 90° 42° E 

Jincte Manars ~A distriut of 
modern creation in the province of 
Benyal, which consists of dissections 
from the contizuous yunsdictions of 
Burdwan, Midnapoor, Ramghur, &c . 
but its limits are as yet soll defined 
that it » not possible to specity its 
dimensions he hend-quarters of 
the public functionanes are at Ban- 
coorah, near Chatna, lat. 23° 20’N , 
lon 87°10 E. The name of thiy 
district implics a waste territory and 
backward stage of civilization, yet tt 
appenis, from the report of the err. 
cmt yudge in 1815, that so imstince 
ot sanz robbery or aiyon had atcur~ 
red dung the previous sts months, 
and ta India, when a country fur- 
nishes few materials for history, it 
may be presumed to be gong on 
tolarably well, Terk trees have been 
plantcd at the expense of govern- 
ment, both at Bauleah and in the 
Jungle Mahals, where, in 1413, some 
plants brought fiom the botame gar- 
den had attained the height of twenty- 
five teet. 

Juserw (a sect) —dee Pana 
POOR. 

JuNestar — 1 town im the prow 
since of Lihore, 100 mikes SW. 
fiom the cits ot Lahore; lat. G1? & 
N,, lon 78° 25° E. 
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Jonactiton (Jom Sylan).—A dis- 
tant and neglected prove of the 
Shamese emprre, situated about the 
eighth degree of north latitude, and 
twee day an isthmus, and the 
kame number of times an island, being 
separated from the main Innd by a 
sand-bank, daily overflowed at high- 
water, the springs using about tcn 
feet; length forts mules by fifteen in 
breadth, It forms the northern point 
of the straits of Malicea. Inland 
the country is mountaimous, but 
towards the sca st 15 low, well 
suppled with water, and friittal 
The hilla are covered with forests 
of large and useful umber; the 
soil varies, but 15 chiefly clay, sreld- 
ing, when properly cultivated, the 
common tice, the scented rice, the 
ved and purple rice, and the glutroous 
rice, both white and red: the last 
much esteemed by consalescents 

‘The strait separating Junkeeylon 
from the niait 1s five leagucs in length, 
and affords very good harbour, m 
some parts it~ contractcd to 600 
sards, The enti nce from the strut is 
alinost bloched up by sand, and na- 
vigable only for boats durmng far 
weather, the tide running very strong 
The continent opposite to Junkca- 
Jon, from Popya to Tucorpa, thuty 
niles in extent, is very thinly peo- 
pled by Siamese, the villazes most- 
ly situated five nules and, be- 
tween them and the sca thick jungle 
being Jeft av a protection against the 
Malay pirates Ihe Siamese have no 
access to this country except hy sta, 
unless they cross fiom Ligore over 
the mountains, and through dense 
forests, ‘The country north of Tal 
copa is mostly uninhabited ay far us 
the town of Merguy, principally owing 
to its having becn a fronticr between 
Ava and Siam, the space covered 
with jungle, and swarming with ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, tigers, and 
other wild beasts, 

Tin 14 the grand staple of Junk- 
ceylon, where 1t 15 found im extraor- 
dinary abundance, and of the best 
quality, The mines ore generally ex- 
cavations in the form ot caves, and 
wholly managed by Chinese. After 
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being dug out it is washed by the 
stieam ptocess, and cast into sInbs of 
thirty pounds downwards. It 1s alvo 
pounded in woodcn mortars, and 
afterwards roasted. Some portions 
of the ore when assayed in Calcutta 
yielded siaty-five per cent, of fine 
tin. A maonty of the natives pro- 
fess the Buddhist religion ot Sian, 
but there are also Mahomedans and 
Chinese. Prior to the Burmese 
invasions, they were supposed to 
amount to 14,000 peisons, but so 
completely had the country been de- 
populated by migration and plaughter, 
that Governor Philips, of Pulo Pc- 
nang, in 1924, did not estimate them 
at more than 1,000, Chinese included. 
Sea-slug and budeanests were for- 
anerly exported im considerable quan- 
tities ; ambergiis iy sometimes found 
on the beach, and the woods contain 
mach valuable tuber. The &.W and 
NE, monsoons prevail here; the 
first from May to November, but the 
heavy rains are im September an 
October, calms frequently in Janu- 
arv_and February 

The French attempted to form a 
settlement here so carly as 1GH8, 
but, exccpt for short intervals, Junk- 
ccylon has always formed part of the 
dominions of the Siamese, and go. 
seined by a functionary called by 
them Bhura Silan, or Lord of Sylan, 
Subsequent to 1783, lor a short time 
at came undcr the Malays of Quede, 
and was by them repcatedly offoed 
to the Bntioh gosernment In 1410 
the Burmese obtamwed possession, 
which they kept for several months ; 
but thar garrison being unsupported 
and destitute of provision, waa com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion: 
when the chief officers were be- 
headed, and the remuinder, amount~ 
ing to 4,000, transported mto exile 
and slavery, here 93 non}moua terms, 
It 18 now 'a dependency on Pungah, 
a Siamese settlement, up a mer of 
the same namie, and nearly oppouite 
to the northernmost pomt of Pulo 
Panjang. In 1818 it was project- 
ed to procure its cession from the 
Siamese, to whom, notwithstandmg 
ia mchness m tin, st was scarcely of 
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any value; and by the treaty of 
Yandaboo, in 1820, its importance 
hes been increased by ita contiguity 
to the British acqmsitions in that 
quarter. — (Governors Light anid 
Plulypt, Forvest, F. Buchanan, §¢.) 


Jurxrima.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmere, twenty-five nules 
N.E. from the ety of Ajmere ; lat. 
26° 38’ N., lon, 74° 48’ EL 





Jvanroon.—A vemindary in the 
province of Gundwana, bounded on 
the east by that of Chute N: . 
and on the north by the Sirpocah 
country. But httle ms known of its 
jntertor, except that, lke the adyi- 
cent portions of the Bahar province, 
it has a inily surface and batren sotl, 
little cnluvated, and nuch overgrown 
with jungle. ‘fhe town of Jeshpoor 
stands in lat, 22° 11/N,, lon, 83° 51’ 
E., seventy -four miles N. by E, fiom 
Sumbhulpoor. Both town and dis- 
tuict are dependent on Sitgoojah. 


Ivis.—See Jutwan, 


Jurwar.—A division of the Guje- 
rat province, which extends alou, 
the Ronn morass, and 1s intersected 
during the ramy season by several 
banches of the Banass river, by the 
Sereswati, and the Roopeyne, Al- 
though thy tract » more particul uly 
designated asthe countty of the Juts 
or Jhuts, yet the name has a most 
comprehensive extent, for the pio- 
vinces east of the Indus, subject to 
Cabul, are peopled by a class of 
Hindikies called Juts, who also 
compose the Mahomedan peasautry 
of the Punjab, form the principal 
population of Sinde, and are found 
miaed with Biloochnes throughout 
all the south-west of Baloochistan 
and Muckelwand. From the man- 
ners, uppearance, and customs of 
this tribe, there is reason to behese 
that the Jute, wherever placed, were 
all originally Hindoos, and converted 
to the Mahomedan faith after the 
Arabian invasion ; and the immense 
space throngh wiuch they are now 
acottered, renders a inore circum 
stantial investigation of their origin 
and history desirable. 
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The tribe of Junta that at present 
occupy Jutwar, are of Sindian ex- 
traction, the caste being common both 
in Sinde and Cutch. Until restrain- 
ed by the Brittsh government, ther 
were a turbulent race, who at parti- 
cular seasons carried their plunder- 
ing eacursions to a great distance 
from their own precincts; after 
which, until next year, they remom- 
ed absorbed into, ‘and undistinguish- 
ed from the general mass of the po- 
pulation. ‘They profess the Maho- 
medan rehgion, and in their manners 
resemble the Baloocnes; but they 
do not intermarry with the Mahome- 
dans of Werrear. They hill cows 
without scruple, and cat the flesh of 
oxen mm preference to any other, 
Although these Juts are plunderers 
by birth, parentage, and education, 
yet many portions of their own ter- 
titoties were found populous and 
well cultivated. In 1809 Hammer 
Ahan and Omar Khan were the 
ptincipal Jue chieftains. In this 
tribe the females excrcewe an influ. 
ence over the men, rarely permitted 
among the followers of the Koran, 
anda woman can, when she chooses, 
leave her husband and marry ano- 
ther.—(.Macunsdo, Elphinstone, Pot- 
tanger, §) 


Jwatavicaitt.—A town in the pro-~ 
vince of Lahore, sttuated about thirty 
miles S.E. from Kangra. It was once 
aconsiderable mart, where many Gos- 
sain merchants resuled; but during 
the disturbances it was plundered by 
the Reja of Gular, who had joined 
Awmer Sinzh, the Gorkha comman- 
der. At Jwalamubhi, where, in the 
dtspersion of her members, the tongue 
of the goddess Parvati fell, there ts a 
small temple of about twenty feet 
square. According to native ac- 
counts it is paved with large stones, 
and from a hole in one corne: there 
issues a constant flame, which, when 
at the lowest, rises about eighteen 
inches; but in the rainy season iesues 
with great violence, flames burstin, 
from various parts of the floor, an 
from places beyond the hinits of the 
temple.--(F. Buchanan, Se.) 
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Jyaroon.—A town in the province 
of Orissn, seventy miles N.W. from 
Vizagnpatam ; lat. 16° 25’ N., lon. 
32° 43’ EL 


Jyenacun.—See Jryroon. 


Jycun.—A town in the ince 
of Delhi, situated in the vicinity of 
Paniput, and for some time Ps 
by the adventurer, George Thomas. 

Jyvrox {faitet) —& fortress in 
Northern Hindostan, situated on the 
lofty end of a ridge about three miles 
from Nahan, and forty-five N.E. from 
Saharunpoor; lat. 30° 34’ N., lon. 
77° 12 E,, and about 3,600 feet 
above the level of the plains, Among 
the singular customs in this quarter 
(besides polyandria, which is here 
practised), the mode of lulling chil- 
dren asleep, and afterwards keeping 
them 20, may be mentioned. To ac- 
complish the first, the mother seizes 
the child with both arms, and sided 
by her knee, gives it a violent rotator 
motion, the effect of which is sucl 
that in thirty seconds it is fast asleep, 
It is then carried into a shed, and 

laced on 2 small bench or tray (the 
ly and feet being previously wrap- 
ped in blanket»), when a slender 
stream of water, through a hollow 
cane is made to full on the crown of 
the head, so as to heep the top al- 
ways wet, and in this condition it is 
left to its repose.—(Jas. Fraser, §c.) 
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Kasnovanc Isre.—An island in the 
Eastern sea», about twenty miles in 
circumference, separated from Sali- 
babo Island by a strait, four miles 
broad ; lat. 3° 5 N., lon. 126° 35’ E. 
It is well cultivated and peopled ; but 
the inhabitants are engaged in fre- 
quent wars with those of the neigh- 
houring isles. Kabrouang may be 
seen eighteen leagues off, being re- 
markable for a high-peaked hill in the 
centre. 

Kacuwat Sanat—A considerable 
town in the province of Malwa, divi- 
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sion of Chen:aree, belonging to Sin- 
dia, and well supplied with hazara, 
Many streams have their sources in 
this ‘neighbourhood ; lat. 24° 30’ N., 
lon. 77° 35’ E.—( Maloun, §¢.) 


Kapincuncs (Cadarganj).— A 
town in the province of Agra, forty- 
two miles N.W, from Furruckabad ; 
Jat. 27° 49 N., Ion. 78° 56’ E. 


Kacatwat a.—A small town in Af. 
ghanistan, situated on the west side 
of the Indus, where that river is joins 
ed by the Koorum ; lat, 32° 40’ N., 
lon, 70° 55’ E. 


Kacnuzwana.— A well-peopled 
village, built of lack stone, in the 
province of Aurungabad, situated on 
the margin of a small lake, about one 
mile and a half from the top of the 
ghuut, leading from Dowletabad to 
Elors. This place, as its name im- 
ports, i> noted for the mauufacture of 
paper.—( Fullarton, &c.) 


Kanawatra.—An inland village in 
Ceylon, twenty-three miles N.E. from 
Dondra head; lat. 6° 7” N., lon. 40° 
53’E. Neur to Kahawatta is a stu- 
pendous rock, called by the Dutch 
Adam's Berg; and by the Ceylonesc, 
Mulgeereelena. This mass is one en- 
tire rock, of a smooth surface and 
cubic form, 300 fect high, and ascend- 
ed by awinding flight of stairs, of 643 
steps, hewn out of the solid rock. 
On the summit is a bell-shaped tomb, 
or temple, dedicated to Buddha, be- 
sides others excavated half-woy up. 
From the top the view is extensive, 
and at the bottom are the dweltings 
of some Buddhist priests.—(Cordiner, 
$e.) 

Kanzarz.—A town in Afghanis- 
tan; lat. 21° 35’ N., lon, 70° 25’ E. 
At this place, carly in May, the main 
stream of the Jadus in above 1,000 

ards broad and twelvedeep, ulthough 
its breadth is diminished by several 
branches, one of which is 250 yards 
broad. Men and cattle are transport~ 
ed across in Ser hoceomed boats e 
fir, capable of carrying froin thirty to 
forty tons.-—{ Elphinstone, $c.) 
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Kaztwana.—A town an the pro- 
vince of Malwa, sixty-six miles E. 
from Kotab ; lat, 25° 14’ N., lon, 76° 
47 E. 


Karura.—A village with a small 
mud fort of considerable strength, n 
the provinee of Agia, eleven miles 
west from Hindore, In 1839 rt be- 
longed to the raya of Jey poor.—{ Ful- 
larton, $c.) 


Karns (or the eastern dutrict of 
the Maky rwer).—A British district 
1 the province of Guyerat, the terri 
torres belunging to which are so ex- 
tended, stragghug, and intermixed 
with others belonging to native 
powers, that it 15 tmposstble to dis- 
crininate them without a map. They 
Consist principally of lands ceded at 
different periods by the Gincowa: 
and Peshwa, mote especially the first, 
and formeil into 4 separate jarisdic- 
tion, under the Bombay presidency, 
having ite head-quarters in the city 
of Kara, The trver Karee rans 
through an extensive tract of coun- 
tty between Kina and Ahmedabad, 
and forms the boundary between the 
two aillahs that take thet designa- 
tions fram these cities, and named 
alsa the eastern and western sillabs 
north of the Mahy 

Much good soil 1s to be found in 
this distriet, which, when under pio- 
per cultivation, 1 very productive ; 
but sts popnlation seems madequate 
in proportion to its extent, asin 1819 
it way only eatunated at 411,000 per- 
sons, vz 

Coonbies, an agiicultual 





caste 93,406 
Coches $6,449 
All other classes and 


CASES perseveccercnverseere BBI,145 


411,000 


These, however, are probably the 
number directly subject to Brtrsh 
Jansdiction, not the total population 
of so great a space. Thertyer Karce 
irrigates a considerable extent of 
country, and might be made still more 
beneficial, were its channels, which 
are now choked up, cleared and deep- 

vor, It 





Total 
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ened. The cultivation of Bourbon 
cotton did not succeed in conse~ 

nce of the occurrence of frost, 
luring two successive scasons, more 


especially on the third of February 
1820, when it was so severe that the 
cotton plantations were completely 
destroyed. 

The system of revenue collection 
recommended by Sir Thomas Munro 
generally prevails in Kaira, with one 
distinction, which ts, that instead of 
fixing the rental of a village and then 
fortionmg out the parts to be con- 
tributed by each cultivator ; in Kaira 
the reotal 1s first determined, and the 
gross amount of the individual rents, 
whatever it may ultimately proveto be, 
constitutes the total rent of the village, 
This village assessments so consonant 
with what was already estabbuhed in 
the province, that to give it effect 
had more the appearance of regulat- 
ing what had always evisted, than the 
introduction of any innovation. In 
this district the revenves are fully 
and punctually realized ; indeed, the 
sale of landed property for the pur- 
pose of making good the demand of 
the state 15 a measule scarcely ever 
had tecauise to in the territories 
subordinate to the Bombay presi- 
dency. When ceded to the Britis! 
government m 1805-6, the tracta 
composing the Kaira collectorate 
yielded 14,00,155 rupees; more re- 
cently the average of the land jumma 
has been as follows: 

For the sear 1818. 
1819 

1820 ., - 18,43,084 

The number of Bhitts and Bharotts 
mn this guarter of Guyerat ws very 
great, and their influence consider= 
able, as may be inferred from their 
being, until within these few years, 
resorted to in all the dastnets north 
of the Mahy river, not only for the 
secutity of the revenue, but for sub- 
mission to the law, sod the Person 
pearance of the inhabitants when 
sbnrmored. The means by which 
these impostors so long maintained 
their influence was by operating on 
the superstitions of the Hindoos, 
who revere persons who dare resort 

- 





Rs, 17,19,614 
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to tragn when insulted or oppressed. 
‘Traga is an set of siolence, some 
times on their own persons, at others 
by putting some person to death ; 
but usually hy a eut on their own 
arm, or other part of their body; 
the individual causing this act, how- 
ever innocently, being supposed re- 
sponsible for its iniquity, and in ge- 
neral is so confused and panic struck, 
that he acquiesces in whatever in de- 
manded from him, Should he, how- 
ever, prove obstinate, and resist the 
imposition, the Bharotts assemble in 
great numbers at his door, and 
threaten, that unless he complics 
with their requisition, they will im- 
molate a human being. The object 
they nelect for this purpose is com- 
monly an old woman, not of their 
own tribe, but of that named Tra- 
gala, n race employed about the tem- 
ples, and of the lowest caste of Hin- 
doos. In prosecuting these attenpts 
at intimidation, one or two of this 
tribe frequently become victims; but 
if still unavailing, they proceed, as a 
dernier resort, to the sacrifice of their 
own mothers, sisters, daughters, and 
wives, and what is equally extrao~ 
ordinary, these infatuated creatures 
with eagerness offer themsclyes to 
mect what they esteem a species of 
martyrdom. During the imbecile go- 
vernment of the native princes the 
efficacy of their control in Gujerat 
depended greatly on the support they 
afforded to the Bharotts; of course no 
measures were ever contemplated to 
weaken an influence so intimately 
blended with that of the ruling power. 

After the cession to the British go- 
vernment the practice appears to 
have fallen greatly into disuse, as the 
trial of a Bhatt in 1808, for the mur- 
der of his daughter, afforded the only 
example (until 1816) of the sacrifice 
known to have occurred within the 
Kaira jurisdiction, since the esta- 
blishment of a regular court of jus- 
tice, On that occasion the prisoner 
acknowledged the commission of the 
sct, but pleaded ignorance of its being 
one for which he could be considered 
criminal, as he conceived such ex- 
tremities to be suthorized by the 
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customs of his tribe, In some of the 
perguonahs, such as those of Gogo, 
Ranpoor, Dundooka, and a large por- 
tion of Dholka, abounding with the 
turbulent classes,where the introduc- 
tion of the British sovereignty was 
Jong protracted, the Bhatt influence 

bever been introduced : yet, not- 
withstanding the deplorable condi- 
tion of the society when first ceded, 
the effects of a regular administration 
of justice gradually operated a re- 
form in the habits of the Grassias 
and Coolies, without the extraneous 
aid of superstitious agency, which in 
fact had gained strength in these ter- 
ritories only, where conflicting Ma. 
haratta pretensions had paralyzed the 
operations of the regular police, ru- 
ther than in places where the ves: 
tiges of on established government 
continued. In fuct, the agency of 
the Bhatts, if at all necessary, seem~ 
ed solely adapted for the controlling 
of the wildest Mewassy villages, 

In 1836 a disturbance attended 
with bloodshed broke out in the vil. 
lage of Mahtur, not fer fiom the city 
of Kaira, caused by the resistance of 
the Bhatts to the orders of govern- 
ment regarding the mensuration of 
their lands. ‘The ferment, however, 
did not extend, and was viewed by 
the great mass of the population 
with feelings decidedly averse to the 
cause of the agitators, who very 
generally regretted the forbearance 
that was evinced by government on 
the occasion. The latter had hoped 
that, by proceeding to extremities, w 
sympathy in their bebalf would bave 
been excited, which would eventually 
give thems a victory over the luwe; 
whereas, in consequence of the mo- 
derate line of conduct pursued, the 
great body of the inhabitants con- 
tented themselves with remnining 
tranquil spectators. Since the per- 
petration of this outrage, the securit: 
of Bhatts for the realization of the 
revenue has becn wholly dispensed 
with, nor has the least inconvenience 
been eaperienced from the want of 
their services. 

The prevailing offences tried at the 
Kaira circuit in 1812 and 1832 were 
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burglaries or house-breakings, and 
those punished by the magistrate, 
larcemes and petty thefts. Cases of 
murder were very rare ; and although 
the fabrication of basc money was so 
common, both mm this district and 
the adjacent countries, as to frus- 
trate all ordmary means of suppres 
sion, few, if any, cases were brought 
before the judge Gang robburies 
were by far the most fiequent crime 
but the difficulty of se1zing the de- 
linquents on the spot, or tracing the 
leaders to conviction, accounts for its 
raely forming a class of cnmes in 
the calendar. But the increasing con- 
fidence of merchants and travellers, 
and the extended cultivation of waste 
lands, tend to prove the deciease of 
this species of crime, a fact which 
the natives admit as unquestionable. 
As perpetrators of these atrocities 
the Coole tribe stand conspicuous ; 
but even this Jawless race appear to 
be gradually forsaking habits that 
seemed mdehble, and it ts probable 
that the continuance of a firm and 
steady system: of government, by en- 
couraging their confidence, recog- 
nizing ther just rights, and repres- 
sing their evil propensitics, wall in 
time conveit them to industious cul- 
tivators and peaceable subjects. 
Another very general crune in this 
district was bharwatts c, which greatly 
infested the pergunnah of Dholka, 
and was committed most frequently 
by the Rajpoot Grasais, who, ale 
though they have every thing to lose, 
frequently disregard there real ine 
terests, when set in competition 
with their notions of false honour, 
private pique, or fancied oppression; 
sometimes to shun the payment of 
just debts, at others to obtain an 
object by unwarrantable means, to 
which they have no equitable claims. 
With the view of obtamng their 
ends, these peisons desert their 
houses and become vagabonds (bhar- 
wattye), attacking all indiscrimtmate- 
ly; and until coerced by the strong 
hand of the British government, they 
ulumately almost always succceded 
in gaining ther object. Formerly 
disputes respecting boundaries were 
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very frequent, and were decided by 
contests of several hundred armed 
men; but these also have generally 
disappeared. The tragas of the Bh 
rotts might also be included in the 
calendat of crimes: but under the 
influence of a mild, steady, and not 
precipttate judicral’ system, this spe- 
cies of tragi-comedy 1s rapidly falling 
into disuse, 

‘Lhe authority of the law in the 
western districts ceded by the Pesh- 
wa, in 18)2 was mits infancy. The 
Rajpoots of that quarter are a high- 
spinted race, requiring the curb of # 
strong arm; but they arc not perse- 
veringly untractable when they per- 
ceive the necessity or advantnge of 
obedience Kara, the seat of the 
court, however, 1s too distant for the 
vigorous maimtenance of sts autho- 
rity, unless seconded bya very ef 
ficient local yursdiction, In these 
ill-protected spots, long before sun- 
set, the plonghs are unyoked, and 
the well» deserted by the peasantry, 
that they may in time peck refuge 
within the walls or bound hedge of 
the village; thus leaving immense 
tracts of valuable land im a state of 
natuie, which, under a more efficient 
pohce, would by increased cultivation 
amply repay the expenditure mcurred 
for its protection, This argument 
for strong government establishments 
1s founded on an interested motive ; 
but a still more powerful reason may 
be deduced from the inveterate ha- 
bits of the people governed It 19 
pee so many ages since they 
learnedto make common cause against 
the existing government, that rt 1s. 
as yet hopeless to expect asnistance 
fiom any part of the society in 
tracing or apprehending any criummnal 
of distinction. So contrary does the 
current run, that it 15 held scanda- 
lous to assist in brs seizure; and the 
sectuitres tendered are of no avail, 
as the parties forfeit their bond and 
suffur its penalties rather than sare 
render the dehnquent when the go- 
yernment 3s considered a party against 
him; even their own deadly feuds 
seem to cease when thei lawful su- 
Denor interferes. 

* 
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The mass of the natives in this 
quarter of India have always been 
considered & most untractable race, 
and it has required the perseverance 
and abilities of some of the most 
emment and energetic of the Bombay 
ervil and military servants to reduce 
them to subordination; which has, 
however, been at last effected by the 
umld and concihatory authority 20 
Jong exercised over them. The north- 
em pottions suil continue exposed 
to irruptions of pluadering horse from 
the neighbourng territories, under 
native chiefo, who still find some vil- 
lagera that sympathize with them in 
ther predatory hats. When first 
pequired, the influence of the Bhatts 
and Bharotts thioughout the Kaira 
district was predominant; but 1m con- 
sequence of the moderate line of 
conduct pursued, this also has died 
away, and traga become compaia- 
tively of rare occurrence.—( Keate, 
Public MS. Documents, A. Robes {son, 
Rowles, gc.) 


Kama —The capital of the pre- 
ceding district, and head-quarters of 
the yudge and magntrate , lat. 22° 47’ 
N., lon 72° 48’ E,, about forty mies 
noith from Cambay ‘This 35 pro- 
bably not a very ancient town, at least 
we do not find it mentioned in his- 
tory, and selected as the seat of a 
judicial station, In 1780 it 1s de- 
senbed by Mr. Forbes as belo: 
to the Guicowar, and situated near 
the confluence of two small rivera, 
the Watruck and Seyree, and forti- 
fied in the Hindostany mode, with a 
brick wall flanked by irregular towers; 
the buildings of the town being al- 
most concealed by trees, which did 
not indicate a very crowded popula- 
tion, 

Jn 1824 the condition of Karra was 
found greatly :mproved, having been 
for more than twenty years possessed 
by the Brush. It is now ial at and 
tolerably neat town, surrounded by 
«lofty stone wall, with semerrcular 
bastions, in good repair, and suffi- 
ciently strong to repel Cooly depre- 
dators. The streets within, though 
narrow, are clean, and the houses 
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solid and lofty, with sloping tiled 
roofs, and # good deal of carving in 
the wood-work of their gable-ends 
and verandahs. The church 11 a 
large and clumsy building, finished in 
1924. The cantonments of Kaira 
stand about one mile and a half from 
asmall town of the same name, with 
a mer between them, crossed by a 
wooden bridge, butin the dry season 
quite fordable. The majority of the 
wells are quite brackish, but there 1s a 
vers fine one at the military hospital ; 
the station, however, 14 reckoned ge~ 
nerally unhealthy, the face of the dis- 
trict in some degree resembling that 
of Lower Bengal. 

Near the centre of the town is a 
large Jain temple and school; the 
first contaimng many sinall apart- 
ments up and down stairs, and even 
under ground, with much gaud3 or- 
uament, and some beauttul coiving 
am a wood hke oak. In one of the 
upper rooms 1s a picce of mecha. 
nim, in which divinities dance and 
sataam an concert with a sort of mu- 
sical accompaniment In the cellat 
below 1s aa altar, and four statues of 
men in a sitting position, the peculiar 
objects of Jam idolatry hey are 
of white marble, but their eyes, which 
arc of silver, gleam through the dim 
hght of a solitary lamp a a dismal 
and ghostly mannei, The senor 
pundit of the place remains here, ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, silent and 
motionless, 

There 1 2 brary here supphed by 
the East-India Company for the use 
of the European soldiers In 1824, 
among other works, 1t contained Pa- 
ley's Natural History, Goldamith’s 
Animated Nature, Pinkerton’s Geo- 
graphy, an Atlas, the Indian Histones 
of Orme and Wilks, all the Wavei- 
ley novels, besides book» published 
by different soucties fur promoting 
Christian knowledge. In 1814 the 
convicts at this place, to the number 
of fifty-seven, rose on and easaulted 
their guard, with 2 view of effecting 
their escape, in attaimng which ob- 
Ject they evinced such determination, 
that nineteen were killed and twelve 
wounded before the mutiny could be 
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suppressed. The remainder were 
recaptured unhurt. Many of these 
persons were imprisoned, but for 
short periods of time; and during 
the drought and famine the comforts 
of their situation excited the envy of 
many starving wretches perishing 
round the outside of the gaol. — 
(Buhop Heber, Forbes, Ironside, $c.) 

Karranan.—A village belonging to 
the Kotah raja, in the province of 
Malwa, situated in the open country 
to the south of the Mukundra pass, 
and about eleven miles from the vil- 
lage of that name; lat, 24° 38’ N., 
lon. 76° E, The country rives gra- 
dually from Mukundra to Keirabad, 
which stands amidst the rich black 
soil of Matwa, surrounded by cul- 
tivated fields and luxuriant crops of 
poppies. The Kotah territory ex- 
tends six miles further south, and 
even beyond that limit Kotah villages 
are found mixed with those of Hol- 
kar.—(Fudlarton, $c.) 

Karnana.—An old town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Meerut, 
the mangoe-trees of which were so 
famous, that cheir fruit was reserved. 
exclusively for the imperial table ; 
Jat, 29° 33° N.—(Capt Hodgson, Sc.) 

Karzopea.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, the capital of a 
pergunnah belonging to Odes poor; 
Jat. 24° 35’ N., lon. 74° 6’ E. 

Kaira.--A town in the Malwa 
province, which in 1820 contained 
420 houses, sixteen miles N.N.W. 
from Dewass; lat. 23° 11’ N,, lon. 
76° & E. This place stands on the 
little Cali Sinde river, and was for- 
moerly a more considerable town.— 
(Mateoim, &c.) 

Kaxneapa.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, principality of 
Sumbhulpoor, of which it formerly 
occupied the north-western quarter. 

Kaxora.—A town and castle in 
the province of Ajmeer, belonging to 
the raja of Ooniara, ten miles N.W. 
from Rampoore ; lat. 26° 1’ N., lon. 
75° 48’ E. 

Kaxaizc.—A district in the north- 
western quarter of Gujerat, which 
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commences at the town of Oon, 
about fifteen miles north from Rah- 
dunpoor, In 1809 the following 
were the principal towns, all belong- 
ing to Cooly chiefu, wz. Deodhur, 
Turrah, Scoree, Moonditah, Kakor, 
Qon, Balgaum, Ranningpoor. ‘To 
the north of Thirah, which may be 
considered the capital of the Ka- 
kreze, the country is cultivated, but. 
interspersed with bushy jungle, and 
deficient in water, which is procured 
fiom wells (some of them brackish) 
forty feet in depth.—{ Afacmurdo, §c.) 


Karanuvee. —~ A subdivision of 
the Bejapoor province, situated, in- 
cluding the talook of Chundghur, 
N.W. and N.N.W. of Belgaum, from 
which they are separated by a slip of 
the Shahpoor territory, in which 
stands the hillfort of My palghur. 
It is watered by several brooks, dis- 
tinguished by the names of the prin- 
cipal villages on their banks, and 
whose waters ultimatcly join the 
Gutparba. 

The rock fort of Kalanudee, situ- 
ated near the southern border of the 
talook, formerly belonged to the 
Bhonsla family, and haa always been 
held of great importance. The lan- 
guage spoken in the Maheratta with 
scarcely any mixture of the Canarcac, 
Being near the great western range of 
mountains, which attract the rains of 
the 8,W, monsoon, the inhabitants 
endure their unmitigated violence for 
five months annually, besides a more 
moderate deluge for two months 
longer. The rivulets ere swollen to 
streams, intercourse precluded, and 
the houses stowed with provibion for 
four or five months, hke ships going 
on a distant voyage. During this 
period they are mostly confined with- 
in doors, where they sit round a burn- 
ing tog. The top of Kalanudee hill 
is invisible during greater part of the 
§.W. monsoon, and its sepoy garrison 
live in a perpetual dense soaking mist. 
In such a climate the average of hu- 
man life is necessarily much reduced, 
sixty years being the utmost verge, 
and even fifty-two rarely attained. 
Even cattle cannot support the in- 
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of such a climate. Bullocks 
are few in number, and scarcely a goat 
or sheep is to be scen. 

In A.D. 1820, the town of Kalanu- 
dee contained 2,020 persons, in 427 
houses ; Chandghur 2,410 persons, in 
894 houses. About four-fifths of the 
inhabitants ere Meharattae, the rest 
artizans, but there dwells not a single 
profeastonal tailor within the limits of 
the two talooks. At a small village 
named Patna there is a little Chris- 
tian chapel or mut (as it is named in 
the village records), which is endowed. 
with its portion of Jand, exactly like 
any native religious establishnrent, 
evincing the general spirit of tolera- 
tion, for which the Hindoos have al- 
re been remarkable.—( 7". Afarshall, 

=) 

Kataprocraut.—A pass leading 
through the Vindhya range of moun- 
tains m the province of Malwah, in 
the vicinity of which is 8 remarkable 
hill named also Kaladeo ; Jut. 22° 55° 
N,, lon. 75° 36 E. 


Katany Guyeas Rivea.—A river 
in Ceylon which rises nmong the con- 

fies of mountains of which Adam’s 
fon is the centre, and attains a great 
size considering the shortness of its 
course, hardly amounting to sixty 
miles. [¢ ia in cunsequence navigable 
for boats as far as Talygommua, 
which is three-fourths of its course. 
At its mouth, three miles north of 
Columbo, a great bank of sand has 
been thrown up by the waves having 
obstructed its progress, in conse- 
quence of which it has expanded toa 
sheet of water resembling 2 lake. Dr. 
Davy is of opinion that a good road 
between the navigable portion of the 
Kalany ond that of the Mahavilly 
Gunga, fourteen miles from Candy, 
would be luctive of great benefit to 
the Candian provinces. (Davy, $c.) 


Katatoa Istz.—An island in the 
Eastern seas about thirty-four miles in 
circumference, surrounded by a cluster 
of smaller isles, on which the Ocean 
lediaman was lost A.D. 1797 ; lat.7° 
1%8., lon, 122° E. 


Kararacau.~ See Castacs. 
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Kacex Nac Psax.—A mountain 
peak in Northern Hindostan, thirty 
miles N.E. from Almora; iat, 20° 52" 
N,, ton, 80° @ E, 


Kant (or Cali) Sinvr River.—A 
river of Malwa which has its source 
in the Vindhya mountains, five miles 
sonth of Banglee, from whence it flows 
with a northerly course of about 140 
miles until it joins the Chumbul. It 
is at no time navigable, but during the 
rains swells so much as to become un~ 
fordable.—{ Afalcolm, §c.) 


Kauinvppy Canar. — Two rivera 
of the same name (Kulinuddy) riso 
in the upper Doab of the Ganges ani 
Jumna, in the province of Delhi and 
distriet of Soharunpoor, That which 
is best known joins the Ganges at 
Mendyghaut, and has ita origin ina 
marsh at Itwara, between Jaurset and 
Kuttonly. It has a long course 
through a productive country, the fer~ 
tility of which is increased by the use 
of its waters for the purposes of irrie 
grtion but above Oocha, Shur, and 

lempor the stream is frequently dried. 
up during the hot months, at which 
season much benefit would accrue to 
the neighbouring Innds could it be rc- 
plenished. 

The western Kelinuddy rises ia 
some ravines to the south-west of 
Kewa, nbout twenty miles from the 
base of the hills, and passing near to 
Deobar and Muzuffernuggur, falls into 
the Hindan river at Tuli, a village in 
the Begum Somroo’s dominions. Both 
these rivers flow through rather cle+ 
yated tracts in deep beds, so that at 
present their waters are vot of much 
utility for irrigation. To render these 
applicable to this beneficial purpose, 
a native named Aboo, during the reign 
of one of the Mogul emperors, con- 
structed two large duma across the 
streams near Furreedpoor, five miles 
below the confluence of the Kali and 
the pileden and ad rome a cut 
passing Meerut to join the Enstern 
naliah, about four mifes to the cast 
of that town. According to tradition 
his object was accomplished, but the 
qillagers in the neighbourhood of the 

secretly uy ined and dee 
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troyed them by night, aa they over. 
flowed their ficlds and injured the 
crops. 

In 1823 it was proposed to renew 
this ancient work, and again unite the 
eastern and western Kalinuddies, 
combining with this object the opening 
of a chaonel of communication be- 
tween the Jumna and the Ganges, The 
supplying of this extensive tract with 
moisture for irrigation is of the more 
importance, as the British government 
ty still the chief proprietor of the rent 
of the soil through which the canal 
formerly conducted the waters.— 
(Capt. Hodgson, &e.) 

Kacxooxs on Tenkey Isrcs.—A 
cluster of small rocky isles in the 
Eastern seas, surrounded by shouts 
innumerable, situated between the 
sixth and seventh degrees of south 
latitude, and 115th and 116th of east 
longitude. 


Katooxerer.—A town in the Mal- 
wa province, the capital of a talook 
in the Birseah division belonging to 
the Solunkees. It stands on a small 
nullah fourteen miles W.N.W. from 
the town of Birseah.—{ Dfalcolm, $c.) 


Karrex (or Calpi).—A large and 
populous town in the province of 
Agra, former! the capital of a small 
state, situated on the SW. bank of 
the Jumna, about forty miles S.W. 
from Caunpoor ; lat. 26° 10’ N., lon. 
79°41’ E. The modern town of Kal- 
pee, a place of considerable trade, 
js an entrepot for the transportation 
of cotton from the south-western ter- 
titories, und noted for the manufac- 
ture af sugar-candy and paper, In 
former times it stood on the plain re- 
mote from the river: but in conse- 
quence of repeated Msharntta incur- 
sions, the inhabitants removed to its 
present more secure situation, am 
extentive ravines. There is a 
fort here, built on a high bank, which 
completely commands the navigation 
of the Jumma; but although the site 
be naturally strong, the artificial de- 
fences are so ifl arranged, thet an 
enemy can appronch undiscovered to 
within n few yards of the castern face, 
where the wall is only fourteen fect 
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high, supported behind by a thick 
of earth. 

The Mahomedans penetrated into 
this quarter about A.}). 1203, and in 
this neighbourhood was fought, in 
1765, the first action between the 
British (under General Carnac) and. 
the Maharattas. The latter came to 
the assistance of Shnja ud Dowlah, but 
after a weak resistance were totally 
routed, and compelled to recross the 
Jumna with the utmost precipitation, 
Yn 1804, ainong the dependents on the 
Peshwa’s government was Nana Go- 
vind Row of Kalpee, whose valuable 
district of Mahoba ley in the centre of 
Bundelcund, and had not been con- 
quered by Ali Babadur. It was never- 
theless seized by Raja Himmut Buhan- 
der, as part of his jaidad under the Brie 
tish, which induced the Kalpee chiefto 
unite his{forces with ShumshereBahau- 
der in opposition to the British. In 
consequence of this conduct the fort 
and district of Kalpee, and some other 
Jands on the northern frontier of Bun- 
delcund, which had been held by 
Nana Govind Row as tributary of the 
Peshwa, were occupied by the British 
troops; but by 2 subsequent arrange- 
ment were etl returned to him except, 
Kalpee, which along with its district, 
in 1806, he permancntly ceded to the 
British government, for an adequate 

uivalent in Bundeleund and else- 
where. Travelling distance from 
Lucknow twenty-eight miles; from 
Agra 160; from Benares 239; 
from Calcutta 699 miles. —-{(ALSS., 
Twemlow, Treatics, §c.) 


Katsrs.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, the chief mart of all the 
country lying between the Sututejeand 
Tonse rivers, to which merchandize 
is also brought from Gurwal ant Bus- 
saher; lat. 30° 32’ N., lon. 77° 50" E. 
In 1816 government ordered a serail 
to be built here, and established e 

per ferry-boat on the Tonee, a hol- 
low trunk of a tree having previously 
been the substitute.—{ Birch, $c.) 


Katuxes (or Nalapani)—A mi- 
litary post fortified by the Gorkhas in 
Northern Hindostan, district of Gur- 
wal, situated on the verge of a low 
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ridge of bills about two and a half 
mutes N.E. from the town of Deyiah, 
the capital of the doon or valley, and 
surrounded on ali exes by jungle; 
Jat. 30° 20’ N., lon. 78° 6’E., seventy~ 
five miles east by north fiom Serina- 
gur. Elevation above the level of the 
sea 3,286 feet. ‘This was a small 
miserable stone castle occupied by a 
Gorkha garrison, and owes its cele- 
brity entirely to the two bloody re- 
pulses experienced here by the British 
troops in 1814, under Generat Gilles- 
pie and Colonel Manby; m which 
more men and officers were lost than 
in many pitched battles. Since the 
conguest of the Deyruh Doon, the 
works of Kalunga have been so en- 
tirely razed that 1% 1» now difficult to 
trace ite site. { Fullarton, James Fra- 
ser, Hodgson, Herbert, 4c.) 


Kamarnia.—A celebrated temple, 
or rather the remains of one, dedi 
cated to the goddess Kamakhya, 
which Capt. Wood, of the Bengal 
engineers, places ain lat. 26°36 N, 
Ton, 92° 56° E.—(F. Buchanan, §¢ ) 


Kamar.—A small town in the n- 
land of Madura, ten mules distant 
from Bancallan, and directly Oppo. 
site to Sourabhayain Java; Jat 7°10" 
N,, lon, 112° 43° E—( Thorn, de.) 


Kametit.—A village im the pro- 
vince of Mulwa, district of Indore, of 
which it was the capital prior to the 
ascendancy of the present Maharatta 
dynasty, In 1820 it containcd 300 
houses.—{ Afalculm, §.) 


Kawrts —A town, or rather can- 
tonment, in the province at Gund- 
wana, and sinmediate vicinity of the 
city of Nagpoor, where a large pro- 
portion of the British subsidiary forces 
are usually stationed. 


Kanacairty.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Ramghur, 
situated in the midst of a well-cults 
vated country, twenty-seven iniles 
N.W. from Calcutta. 

Kanamag (or the black pagoda). 
—An ancient village in the province 
of Orissa, situated amidst sand-bills 
on the sca-shore, eighteen miles north 
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of Juggctnauth. Here arc the re- 
mains of an ancient temple of the 
sun, cell m European charts the 
Black Pagoda, The untiechumber 1 
the only part of the biniding that 
still exists in good preservation, the 
great tower having been shattered 
and thrown down by lightning, catth- 
quake, or some other extraordinary 
force. A small section, however, 
about 120 fect Ingh, sell contmucs 
erect, which gives the ruin at a dix. 
tance the appearance of a ship under 
sail, It has been long deaceted. It 
was built in AD), 1241, by Raya Nut- 
sing Deo Langoia, and 9s said to have 
possessed, long ago, a loadstone ot 
such size and strength, that it ate 
tracted to the shore all the vessels 
Passing slong the coast. 

The antichamber (or yugmohun) 
is constructed of prodigious blocks 
of stone and mamave beams of non. 
The ground plan aw sixty feet of a 
side, and the watls rive to the height 
of sixty feet, and in some part» have 
& thickntss of twenty feet. They 
support a cursousiy-constiuctad py- 
ramiuxal root, the stones of which 
overhang each other until they ap- 
proach near enough to support iron 
beams fad across, on which rests an 
enormous iass of masonry forimmy 
the crowning ornament, The totel 
altitude of the building from the fluor 
to the sumnut is about 100 feet. The 
architecture of the doo, and the 
roof of the passage, a prodigions 
weight of masonry, are supported by 
mane tron brams laid across, nearly 
a foot square, and from twelve to 
eighteen feet long, and the whole 
fabric 1s held together by rron clamps. 
The interior ts filled wath large blocks 
of stone that appear to hxve fallen 
from above, and crushed two iron 
beams eight inches square aud twen- 
ty-one feet long; indeed the whole 
edifice is one of the most remarkable 
and indcsciibable to be met with im 
Indta.—(Surling, 5¢.) 


Kawany Istrs —A cluster of small 
islands an the Eastern seas, lying off 
the northern coast of Mysol, ubout 
the 130th degree of east longitude. 
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‘They are covered with trees, but un- 
inhabited. Good water may be had 
at the sonth end of the great Kanary. 
These islands produce a species of 
nut full of oil, and as large as a small 
almond.—( Forrest, &c.) 


Kanpan.—A frontier town in As- 
sam, situated on the north bank of 
the Brahmaputra, opposite to Goul- 
para in Bengal; lat. 26°10’ N., lon. 
90° 40° E, At this place, in 1810, 
there was a custom-house, where du- 
ties were collected on all goods en- 
tering Assam, 





Kancetane Ist.z.—An irregularly- 
shaped islund in the Eastern seas, sur- 
sounded by a cluster of smaller ones, 
and innumerable shoals, situated be- 
tween the sixth and seventh degrees 
of south lutitude, and the 115th and 
116th of east longitude. The length 
of the principal island inay be esti- 
mated at twenty-five miles, by eight 
the average breadth. 


Kanoaa (Khankara). — An an- 
cient town and district in the Kobin- 
tan or hilly country of the Lahore 
rovince, and variously named Kote 

caungrab and Nagorcote. By Abul 

Fazel in 1582, it 1s described as fol- 
lows :— Nagorcote is a city placed. 
on a high mountain with a fort 
named Kangrah. In the vicinity of 
this city, upon a lofty mountain, 
ig a place named Maha Maya, which 
they (the Mindoos) con ay one 
of the works of the divinity, and 
come in pilgrimage to it from great 
distances. It is most won jul, 
that in order to effect this they 
cut out their tongues, which grow 
again in the course of two or three 
days, and sometimes in a few hours. 
Physicians believe that when the 
tongue is cut out it will grow again ; 
but nothing short of a miracle can 
effect it so speedily as is here men- 
tioned.” 

The fortress of Kangra (or Cote 
Kangrah), is situated in lat. 32° 15° 
N,, lon, 76° 8’ E., ninety miles N.E. 
from Amritsir, The town of Kangra 
is an open one, and before the attack 
of the Gorkhas under Ammer Singh, 
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contained 2,000 houses. In the 
neighbourheod stood the famons Hin- 
doo temple above described, which 
was of great celebrity when the Ma- 
homedans first invaded Hindostan, 
and which retains a sanctified repu- 
tation. By the Hindoos it is named 
Jwals Mukhi. The emperor Acber 
accomplished the reduction of this 
fort after a siege of a whole year, 
during which time he commanded in 
person. Although most parts of the 
Kangra country ure high, the ascents 
from the plains below are not precipi. 
tous, and the summits of the hills 
being level, a large proportion is fit 
for cultivation, and in consequence 
occupied, There is plenty of sugar- 
cane, which is symptomatic of a warm 
climate, and rice is so abundant as to 
adinit of its being transported to La- 
hore; the poor live chiefly on maize, 
None of the original unconverted 
tribes remain ; the Jaut is said to be 
the most numerous. 

Kangra was blockaded by the Gork- 
has under Ammer Singh from 1807 
to 1810, when they were compelled 
to rine the siege by the advance of 
Raja Runjeet Singh, who received 
the best district of Kangra, as a re- 
compense for his assistance, from 
Raja Sunsar Chund, the reigning 
Kangra raja, who in 1420 resided at 
Shahjehanpoor. At that date Gho- 
Jaum Mahomed, the Rohillah who 
fought against Sir Robert Abercrom-~ 
bie in 1794, served in the pay of the 
Kangra Raja.—{ Foster, F. Buchanan, 
Sir D. Ockterlony, Moorcroft, §¢.) 


Karkerowly.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, thirty miles from 
QOdleypoor. At this place there is a 
lake partly natural and partly artifi- 
ial, the magnificent dams of which 
¢ built of a species of marble found 
in the vicinity. 

Kawxuur.—A largeand handsome 
town in the province of Delhi, dis- 
trict of Saharunpoor, three miles 
S.S.W. from Hurdwar; Jat. 29° 56 
N., lon. 78° 8’ E., elevation above the 
level of the sen 1,032 feet. At this 
place many wealthy natives have per- 
tmunent residences and gardens, 
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Kaxose (Canyacubja)—A town 
in the province of Agra, of great an- 
tiquity and celebrity, situated west 
of the Ganges, about sixty-five miles 
W.N.W. from Luchnow ; lat. 27° 4’ 
N,, lon, 79° 47’ E. The river Ganges 
is now about two miles distant, but ao 
canal bas been cut, which makes a 
bend towards Kanoje, and brings the 
sacred stream close to the citadel. 
The town consists at present of one 
street, but for an extent of six miles; 
the mixture of small pieces of brick 
and occasional vestiges of a building, 
point out the site of the ancient ca- 
pital of Hindostan. Here ore the 
tombs of two Mahomedan saints, and 
there are, besides, the beautiful ruins 
of the shrine of Mucdoom, Jehaucea, 
and of two venerable mosques. All 
these buildings are of stone, and still 
tolerably entire ; but they are all of 
Mossulman origin, for of the an- 
cient Hindoo city there remains no 
architectural memorial, untessit bethe 
walls of n small and rude pagoda 
lately roofed in, and the interior 
adorned with two extraordinary 
ages of Lakshmi and Rama, sur- 
rounded by the [lindoo panthca 
miniature, dug up from among 
adjacent rubbish. At a short di 
tance to the north is a noble ser 
named Meerun, from its foander, and 
on the opposite side of the rond is a 
handsome modern mausoleum, where 
rests the body of this benevolent 
person, 

Kanoje in the remote ages of Hin- 
doo antiquity was a place of grent re- 
hown, atl the capital of a powerful 
enipire, that existed at the period of 
the Mehomedan invasion. The name 
Kanyacubja (abbreviated to Kanoje, 
signifying kanya, a damscl, and cubja 
® spinal curve, and refers to a well- 
known story narrated in the Iindoo 
piythologieal. pocmn. The ances 
language ‘anoje appears to have 
formed the ground-work of the mo- 
dern Hindostany, known also by the 
names of Mindi and Hindui. Rajas 
of Kanoje are mentioned by Ferishta 
es early as A.D. 1008, and it was 
conquered, although not permanently 
retained, by Mahmood of Ghizsi in 
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1018. It has been long fallen from 
its high estate, and at present the 
ruins of this once magnificent city, 
the quantity of jungle by which it is 
surrounded, and the deep intersect- 
ing ravines, are only noted as facili» 
tating the commission of crimes, and 
afterwnrds furnishing a pince of re- 
fuge for the perpetrators. Travelling 
distance from Agra 217; from Luck- 
now 75; from Delhi 214; and from 
Calcutta 719 miles. — (Colebrooke, 
Fullarton, Lord Valentia, Ramayuna, 
ge.) 


Kanxacurany (Khanaghiri). — 
A town in the province of Bejapoor, 
ninetcen miles N, by W. from Bij: 
nagur; lat. 15°36’ N., lon. 76°26’ EB. 
This is a place of considerable note, 
and formerly the capital of » Hindoo 
principality, though many of its build- 
ings are now gone to decay. The 
principal street is remarkably spa- 
cious, and traverses the city from 
east to west, At one extremity is a 
magnificent pagoda dedicated to 
Krishna, enclosed by a square of 
buildings containing cells, and ap- 
prouched by three entrances sur- 
mounted by pyramidical gateways, 
in the Carnatic style, and in dimen. 
sions much surpassing the sanctuary, 
The walls and ceilings are covered 
in many parts with a profusion of 
devices in stucco, representing the 
adventures of Krishna and other 
deities ; and some of them, although 
above a century old, in tolerably good 
preservation, and executed with con- 
siderable spi There are likewise 
several other temples within the 
walis, now mostly converted into 
dwelling-houses or stables by the Mua= 
sulmaun inhabitants, and the neigh- 
hourhood abounds with fragments of 
Uindoo sculpture and monuments, 

Kannagherry is beautifully situated 
in s valley between two wooded 
ridges, and encompassed on two sides 
by the rocky bed of a rivulet. It 
belongs to the Nizam, whosc soubah- 
dar resides here. This town and the 
adjacent districts are very inaccu- 
rately laid down in the best maps.— 
(Pallarton, §.) 
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Kanouna.—A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, fiftecn miles 
N.W. from Huttah; lat. 24° 16’ N., 
Jon, 79° 25’ E. 

Kanowra.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aymeer, principality of Jey- 
poor, eleven smiles sw. from the 
city of Jeypoor. Ths place 1s mostly 
built of stone, and contains sevetal 
temples, one of which, dedicated to 
Rama and Seeta, 1s curiously adorn- 
ed with mythological pamtings.— 
(Fullarton, &¢.) 


Kaniur (a border) —The name 
of an ancient district, at present com- 
prehended in the modern provinces 
of Malwa and Guyerat. Onthe north 
it 1: bounded by Mewar; on the 
south by Bagur, to the east it has 
Mundessor, and on the west Bans- 
wars, In length 1 is about fifty- 
four miles, and in breadth from twelve 
to twenty-stx miles, It 1» a fine level 
country, elevated above Bagur, from 
whence there is an ascent. All the 
stream run into the Mahy, which 
flows at a short distance from the 
southern fronticr. Ite ptoductions 
sre the same as the teat of Malwa, 
and the trade principally a transit 
one, from Malwa, Mewar, and Upper 
Hindostan, to Gujerat, Catty war, and 
Cutch, by the Doongurpoor and Lu- 
nawara passes. The chief town is 
Pertaubghur, the residence of a Raj- 

oot prince, to whom the territory 
Eelongs, but he also possesses a small 
tract above the ghauts.—{ Malcolm, 
$e) 

Kanum.~-A substantial village in 
the Bussaher district,in Northen Hin- 
dostan, situated on the right bank of 
the dSutuleye, and producing abund- 
ance of excellent grapes; lat, 31° 40 
N,, lon. 78° 2u’ E.; elevation above 
the sea 4,998 feet —{Hodgeon, Her- 
bert, &c.) 

Kavrint Ise. —A small uninhabit- 
ed island, about twenty-five miles in 
circumference, lj ing off the west const 
of Sumatra, and situated nearly un- 
der the equator. It is also named 
Palo Kapwi, or fronwood Island. 


Karixy Riyza.— A river in the 
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south of India, which has its source 
among the ghants of the Wyneed 
country, and after traversing the 
southern quarter of the Mysore pro- 
vince, falls into the Cavery, ahout 
twenty miles below Seringapatam, 


Kieasct —A small town in the 
province of Bejapoor, forty-five miles 
N.E trom Murritch; lat. 17° 26’ N., 
lon. 75° 28’ BE. In this place there 
are a considerable number of Maho- 
medans, who subsist chiefly on alms, 
ima state of sloth and filth, These 
Mussulman devotees, although the 
most intoleraut on the face of the 
earth, crase and take charity from 
alt religions.—{ Afoor, 4¢ ) 


Karakerta Istr —A small land 
in the Eastern seas, situated to the 
south of Sangr; lat. 3° 7’ N., lon. 
125° 25’ E, It 1s cultivated and in- 
habited. 


Kanaxc Saxsoxc. — In inland 
town in the island of Java, on the 
road fiom Bustenzorg to Cheribon, 
and 165 miles travelling distance 
E>.E. fiom Batavia; lat. 6° 4>'S, 
Jon. 108° 15’ E. It stands on a fine 
nivet navigable for prows, wlach runs 
throngh Indiamayo mto the sea — 
(Thorn, 8c) 

Kinpen Doox for talicy) —A 
tract ot country in Northein Lindos 
tan, situated between the Jumna and 
town of Maban, and retained by the 
British government atter the expul- 
sion of the Gorkhis, principally on 
account of ity :mpoitance m a mihy 
tary point ot view, tor it 1s so pesti- 
fentially unhealthy, that the sbabi- 
tants are compelled to migrate durin 
the riumy season. The soil, thoug! 
marshy, 18 good, and pushes forth 
such luxuriant crops of long, rank, 
secdy grass, that af the cultivators 
retire for a few months, they find on 
their return all traces of then for- 
mer labours overgrown with jungle, 
A consider ible emolument, however, 
18 deuved from the adimssion of cat~ 
tle to pasture. It 15 understood that 
the Kardch Doon sas formerly well 

led and cultivated, and it 23 pro~ 
Bable its present inselubrity has been 
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created by its neglected condition, 
and the consequent growth of jungle, 
In 1815 the totat numbe: of houses 
an this Salley wes 280, and these 
contained only 606 inhabitants § The 
temple at Nehan possesses consider- 
able tracts of land here miced , there 
is scarcely a part of the Sirmore tur~ 
ritory that has not been rendered 
more or less tributary to that sacred 
edifice, ~~ (Publi ALS. Documents, 
Captain Birch, dc ) 


Kanicat (Cercala)—A town 10 
the Carnatic, district of Taryore, exght 
miles south from Tranqucbar, lat. 
10° 58’ N,, lon. 79° 53’ E. In the 
Carnatic wars from 1740 to 1763 at 
‘was a place of importance and strong- 
Jy fortified, and it stl] occupies a con- 
siderable space along the beach, but 
as entirely stripped of ite fortifica- 
tions = It has the Karical river and 
another smaller branch ot the Cavery 
to the south. The surrounding coun- 
try produces abundance of ce, and 
salt ts an article of export trom hence. 
—(Orme, Fullarton, Sc ) 


Kaniszau.—A town belonging to 
the Nizam, in the province of Hyder- 
abad, sixty miles S by E from El- 
hehpoor , Tat. 20° 28’ N, lon. 77° 
20 E. 


Kansanc —A sillage north of the 
Himalaya, m the district of ki 
war; lat 31° 36° N, lon 78° 26 E. 
Thus 1s the first village proceeding 
from the south, following the course 
of the Sutuleye, where the Tartar 
language and superstitions are found 
to prevail, Here Brahmins, ¢sen de- 
generate ones, cease to appear, and 
a lama stands forth as the epnitual in- 
atructor of the community, the doc- 
trines of Buddha having gained and re- 
tamed the ascendant, _Inmedhiately 
behind Karyang rise the Raldang lofty 

visible from Saharunpoor, and 
deugnated Calas by the village 
Lama. They stand in lat. 31°29 N, 
lon. 76° 22’ E., and are clevated 
21,252 feet above the level of the sea. 


Kaanata. — An ancient Hu doo 
raphreal division, which compre- 
fend ali the Ingh table-land in the 
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south of India situated above the 
Ghauts. In modern times, by a 
strange fatality, 1t has lose its proper 
designation, which has been trans- 
fured to the adjacent provinces on 
the sea coast, under the names of 
Carnatic and Canara, In remote 
periods of flindoo history Karnata 
existed as a powerful empire, which 
Scaprehended a large portion of the 
south of India, and tm the eighth 
century of the Christian cin is ascer- 
tained to have been governed by the 
Beliala Rayas, at which time Bela- 
gami,in Mysore, 15 sad to have been 
the capital, and the Jain the preva- 
tent religion. 

The common Canara or Karnati- 
ca characters are used by the natives 
of all the countries, from Connba- 
toor north to Balhy, near Becder, 
and within the parallels from the 
eastern ghaute to the western, 
This region comprehends the mo- 
dern diviston of Mysore, Sera, Up- 
pe Bednure, Soonda, Goes, Adow, 

‘achoor, Kurooul, the Doab of the 
Krishna, and Toombudra, and a con- 
siderable part of the provinces of 
Bejapoor_and Breder, as far as the 
source of the Krishna ; the sunctton 
of three languages, the Tclinga, the 
Maharatt 1: and the Karnataca, occura 
somewhere ebout the cits of Beeder 
in the Deccan, The Hwgea Broh- 
mins in Canaia, consider the Karna- 
taca as their proper tongue, and all 
accounts or imsciiptions on stone, 
whether in the vulgar language or m 
Sanserit, are written in the Karnata~ 
ca character, which 1s nearly the 
game with the Andra or old writing 
of Telingana, ecimen of the 
Lord’, Prayer translated mto that 
language, sixteen of the words can 
be traced as being the same with 
those used 1m the Bongalese, although 
much disguived by difference of ter- 
mination.{Colonel. Mackenzie, F. 
Buchanan, Wks, Rennell, Cok- 
brooke, §c.) 


Kanoo Rivrr.—A river in the 
nay of Dendwans, which rises 
in ir, and passing Ryepoor, joins 
the Sew, not far from Sumgah. Iti 
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navigable during the rains, and as an 
expeiment, Colonel Agnew bronght 
same supphes that had arrived at 
Sungah, from Calcutta, up this «tieain 
to Ryepoor —(Jeakina, §¢.) 


Kanoous (Keruh).—A chiefslup 
in the province of Agra, lying south- 
west of Dholppor and Barree, and 
noith-west of Gohud and the Chum- 
bul river, ‘Phe town stands on the 
Pushperee, a stream with high per- 
ptndiular banks, which during the 
Tainy season swells to a torrent, and 
on ‘the other side 15 almost sur- 
rounded by deep ravines Lhe fort 
1s in the centre of the town, and en- 
compassed by a good stone walt wath 
bastions. The raja springs from the 
Judvo tribe, which formerly reigned 
at Bana = The most productive por- 
tion of his teriitory 15 a narrow val- 
ley, which extends thirty miles to the 
Banass river, and ts scatccly a mile 
bioad; the total revenucs about two 
lacks of rupees per annum = Raya 
Manieh Pal died in 1805, and was suc- 
ceeded by a boy of thirteen, who, 
m December 1817, put himself under 
the protection of the British govern- 
ment, and wt» in consequence exo- 
nerated fiom the tribute which he 
had been accustomed to pay to the 
Peshwa. The town of Kat oult isin lat 
26° 32’N, lon. 76° _ 5’ E and about 
jeventy five miles $ W fiom Agra — 
(Broughton, Metcalfe, Buhop Heber, 
se) 

Karovty.—A considerable sillage 
with a serat, in the province of Agra, 
situated about fifteen nules west fiom 
the city of Agra, on the road to Fut- 
tehpoor Sikra, 


Kannanauon ( Khshasabag, the salt 
garden) —A town ta Afghanistan, 
situated on the west bank of the 
Indus, seventy-five ules south from 
Peshawer; lat. 33° 4’ N., lon. 71° 
177 E. At ths place the Indus 15 
contiacted by mountains into a deep 
channel, only 350 yards broad These 
mountains have an abrupt descent to 
the tiver, and a toad 15 cut along the 
Danse for above two nules; but 2 13 50 
narrow, and the rock over it so steep, 
that u loaded camel cannot pass; to 
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obviate which, large pachages are car- 
nied past Karabaugh by water, The 
first part of this pass 1s actually over- 
hang by the town, built in a curious 
manner along the face of the hull,every 
street rising above its neighbour, The 
road beyond the town 18 cut out 
of the solid rock-salt, at the base of 
chffs of the same substance, which in 
some placcs rise more than 100 feet 
abose the mvet. Were rt not streah- 
cd and tinged with red, this saline 
forsil would resemble crystal, In 
several spots salt springs issue from 
the foot of the rocks; and coyer the 
ground with a crast of the most bril- 
hant whiteness All the earth, more 
especially in the immediate vicinity, 
as almost blood-red, which, with the 
strange and beautiful mass of sait- 
rocks, and the far-travelled Indus 
flowmg through the mountams with 
a deep clear stream, prescnta alto- 
gether a most imposing spectacle 
Near the town are piles of salt in 
large blochs, lthe quarry -stones, lying 
ready for transportation to Hindos- 
tin and Khorasan The plain of 
Kuabauzh belongs to the Eesau 
Bhail tribe It 1 watered by sinali 
conduits, of about tour feet broad 
and as many dcep, and i natural- 
ly tertile —( Biphinstone, Se ) 


Kasn1—One of the twenty-four 
rayahsps in Northern Hindostan, 
now comprehended im the Nepaulese 
domimons, lat 28° 14’N, Jon 83° 
50 E, forty-two miles NW. from 
Gorkha. Although adjacent to the 
regions covered with perpetual anow, 
the southern parts are said to be 
rather warmer than the valley of 
Nepaul Proper, but the tracts close 
to the snows perks were formerly 
(and probably stilt are) inbabsted by 
Bhooteas and some Gurungs. The 
waniner tracts are said to be occupied 
by Bishmins, Khasiyas, and low 
tribes, exercising the occupations of 
arnzans, The chefs possess some 
copper mines, and besides the cape 
tal, accor ding to natrve accounts, there. 
1s a considerable mart named Pok- 
hara, much frequented by traffickers 
from Nepaul, Pelpa, and Malebum. 
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The modern capital, named Buttola- 
choor, is situated among the hills on 
the river Seti —(F. Buchanan, $c.) 


Karcurone.—A considerable town 
in Malwa, the capital of a pergunnah 
belonging to Dowlet Row Sindia, and 
possessing a large and well supplied 

zar ; lat. 23° 23’ N., lon. 75° 20" E., 
1,638 feet above the level of the sea. 
—( Malcolm, §.) 


Karraacaa.—A small village in 
Ceylon, district of Lower Ouva, situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Paraps 
Oya river, — miles from Dondra 
Head; lat. 6° 23’ N., lon, 41° 32’ EL 
This place derives its celebrity from 
its temple, which formerly attracted 
pilgrims, not only from different quar- 
ters of Ceylon, but also from remote 

rts of the continent. At present it 
4a in a state of most rapid decay, and 
will probably soon disappear ‘alto- 
gether.—(Davy, §c.) 


Kackonex.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Candcish, pergunnah of Gaul- 
un (which belongs to the British go- 
vernment), and fourteen wiles 5.W. 
from the town of Gauina. The sur- 
rounding country is fertile ; and goor, 
or coarse sugar, is manufactured in 
the village.—( Malcolm, §c.) 


Katnan.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, ten miles from Auggin, 
which in 1820 contained 400 houses, 
and belonged to Sindia. 


Kavxwrn.—A large ruinous vil- 
lage in the province of Agra, princi- 
pality of Bhurtpoor, twenty-cight 
miles W.S.W. from the city of Agra; 
lat. 27° 4’ N,, lon. 77° 28° E, 
place stands on a base of grey granite, 
which protrudes itself from the red 
soil and red rock of the neighbour- 
hood. On the top of it is a small 
mosque; and a great majority of the 
inhabitants, although in the midst of 
indoo country, are Mahomedans. 
























a 
The houses sre of red sand-stone, 
and several of them supported inter- 
nally by many small pillars, and roof- 


ed with large stone slabs, laid from 
one pillar to the other, wood being 
scarce and dear, 
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The wells in this country, some of 
which are very deep, are constructed, 
by the natives in the following man- 
ner. ‘They build a tower of masonry 
of the diameter required, and from 
twenty to thirty feet high from the 
surface of the ground. This they 
allow to stand 4 year or more, until 
its masonry is consolidated by time; 
after which they gradually undermine 
and promote its sinking into the 
sandy soil, which it doce without dif 
ficulty, atl in a mass, When level 
with the surface, they raise the wall 
higher, and go on throwing out the 
savd and raising the wall, until they 
have reached the water, If they 
adopted the common European me- 
thod of sinking wells, the soil is su 
light, that it would fall in on the 
workers before they could raise 
wall fiom the bottom; nor without 
the wall could they sink to any con- 
siderable depth, From hence to Pher- 
sa, all within the Bhurtpoor territo- 
ries, much good cultivation is seen of 
grain, cotton, and, what in India is 
a sure proof of good circumstances, 
sugar. —{ Lkshop Heber, §c.} 


Kayss (Khien or Kicaanz).—In 
the intermediate space between Ben. 
gal, Arracan, and Cassay, is an ex- 
tensive, woody, and monntainons 
tract, occupied by many rude tribes. 
The most distinguished among these 
are termed by the Burmese, Koyns; 
but by themselves, Koloun; and 
many, after the conquest of Arracan 
by the Burmese, were influenced or 
compelled to quit the mountains and 
settle in the low country. The Kayo 
mountains are of considerable extent 
and elevation, stretching from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth degree of 
north latitude. They appear to beone 
of the aboriginal tribes of Ultra-Gan- 
getic India by various stuges of civi 
zation, and scattered, under various 
denominations, aver the whole eouth- 
eastern extremity of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, 4 

The tribe of Kayns best known arc 
those that inbabit the hills that bound 
Arracan to the eastward, their coun- 
try having been marched through by 
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a Bush detachment, on its way from 
the Irawady river to Amherst har- 
hour, 1 Arracan, Of these some 
reside in fixcd habitations, while 
others are migratory and unscttled. 
The cultivators at¢ quict and inoften- 
sive; the mountainecrs sayage and 
predatory. The first pay taxes, and 
are lable to serve in the Surmese 
armies, the last live in the jungles, 
and reject ul! mtercouse with civilized 
man. They have a traditron that 
their ancestors possessed Ava, until 
dnven to the wilds and mountains of 
Ava, Siam, Cochin-China, and China, 
by a horde of Turtars froin the north, 
In fact, they appear to belong to the 
same aboriginal 1ace as the Carnans, 
Kookses, Cosseahs, &c Their wea- 
pons are n spcar, ave, cross-bow, and 
porsoned arrows, Their chicf artictes 
of traffic are non ore, hones, dried 
fish, and a species of cloth which their 
females fabricate from wild silk and 
wild cotton. Thar dialect 1s said 
to be pecubar 

As may be supposed, then notions 
of religion are very rude. They do 
not appcu to have any 1dca of a 
Supreme Beng, but have many gros- 
ber objects of adoration, more cspc- 
cially a thick bushy tree, under which 
they sacrifice pigs and oven, they 
also woishp the thunderbolt ston, 
which thcy dig for where hghtems 
has stuuck, and when found, prescrse 
at as atalismin, Ihe Passe, who 
acts the part of priest, soothsayer, 
prophet, conyuror, and doctor, 1s the 
most influential person in the com- 
munity They partly profess the 
doctrine of transmigration, yet sacri- 
fice and cat their cattle without com- 
Tunenion or remoree of conscience, 

hen a Kayn dies the event 1s con- 
sideted joyful (too wise to be true), 
and celebrated with cating, drinking, 
and dancing. The rich, when dead, 
are burned, and then ashes cared 
in baskets to the gieat mountain Ke- 
oungnatyne, in the Arracan 1ange, 
which sanctuary the Birmaus have 
never invaded, The fcmales of this 
tribe have their faces tattooed all 
over in lines, mostly describing seg- 
ments of circles, which give them a 
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most hidcous appearance.—(Trant, 
Symes, I. Luchanan, §¢.) 


Kauywiy —A small town in the 

fovince of Malwa, pergunnah of 

judnawur, which sn 1820 contained 
200 hou cs, and belonged to the ptin- 
crpahty of Dhar, lat.2~°52'N , lon. 
75° 26’ E, 

Kat score —A town in the prow 
vince of Malwa, which formetly cone 
tained 2,000 houses ; but tn 1420 that 
numbcr was reduced to seventy-five. 
In the neighbourhood iron ore, y1eld- 
ing about twenty-five per cent. of me- 
tal, 15 abundant —( Matcolm, $c.) 


Kacey —A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, seventy-six miles north 
from the city of Jeypoor, lat. 27° oD 
N,, lon 75° Jf’ E. 

Keiwep —A town belonging to 
Sindia, an the province of Ajmeer, 
situ ited in a valley, watered by a fine 
steam; five miles SE from Rame 
poora.—{ Mak vim, se ) 


Kroan Kayta —A peak of the 
mountain ridge in Northern Hindos- 
tan, that separites the Tonse and 
Jumna mers, clevated 12649 fect 
above the level of the sta, lat. 31° 
VN, lon 75° 9’ E, 

Krnynvatn (Kedara natha) —A 
Iindoo tem le among the Himal wa 
mipunt tins, sinity-one mics NC fiom 
Sorin igut, lat 30° 03 N, lon 79? 
INE. This place lie» about fittecn 
milcs ducct distance to the WN We 
of Bhadiimath, but the intermediate 
Tully are maccessible fom snow, 50 
that travellers ate obliged to take a 
encuitous route by the way of Josi- 
math By the tune the journey to 
Kedarnath 1s completed, Bhadunath 
t» ready to receive visitors, who hav- 
ing paid ther devotions, return by 
the way of the Nanda and Carna 
Prayagus, and thus conclude the 
giand circle of pilgrimage. The sa- 
cred olyect of worship here w a mits- 
shapen mass of black rock, suppos- 
ed to resemble the hind quarters of 
a buffaloe, regaiding which @ most 

legend 1s narrated by the offi- 
crating pests. The sins of the flesh 
may also be eapuated by self-sacrifice, 
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In effecting this, the devotee is con- 
ducted to the gorge of a snowy de- 
file, where they quit him, leaymg in- 
structions to proceed forward until 
he reaches a tremendous precipice, 
over which he is directed to leap. 
When Capt. Webb visited Kedarnath 
in 1818, he found there thicc females, 
who, quite recently, had the despe- 
rute resolution to go in search of the 
precipice, but m sam; indecd its ex- 
isteace 13 probably a mere inble. One 
of them dred immediately on her re- 
turn; another was likely to survive, 
but with the loss of both hands and 
one foot ; the extrennties of the third 
were in such a state of mortification, 
that a speedy death was all she could 
wish for. 

Aghorais a name of the deity Siva, 
and the Aghora Panties are a kind 
of mendicants, serecied of inany 
strange practices, and amangstothers, 
of canmbalism, According to Hin- 
doo notions, when these des otces set 
out on this northern expedition, they 
first receive an incantation (aumed 
Aghora mantra) fiom then spurtual 
guide, to enable them to reach Ke- 
darnath, Here they are supphed with 
R second incantation, which assists 
them to reach a temple, statcen mules 
beyond Kedarnath, where they re- 
cetve a third, of such potency, that 
they are enabled to brave the frost 
and precipices, and reach Catlasa, the 
residence of their deity .—(H ¢bb, Ra- 
per, Ward, §c.) 


Kyporrer (Xyart).—A village and 
bazar 1n the province of Bengal, situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Hoostly 
river, which here expands to a bread 
of almost mne miles across; lat. 21° 
55° N., lon. 88° 16’ E, This 1s a 
much healtmer station than Diamond 
Harbour, and ships of war, unless 
compelled by strong rcasons, should 
never go higher up the river. A ne- 
val officer, on the part of government, 
resides here, who makes daily reports 
of the slips that arrive and sail, and 
a light-house has been erected a few 
miles further down, During the rainy 
season ships are sometimes detamed 
here a long time by the freshes of the 
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river. On shore the country isa low, 
swamp}, salt morass, and particularly 
deadly to European constitutions. 
Many tropical fruits and other re- 
ficshments are to be procured here. 





K+pv.—The name of a district in 
the island of Java, containing 826 
squate miles, and according to a cen- 
sus taken in 1815 bv the Brituh go- 
vernment, 197,310 imbhabitants, of 
whom 1,139 weic Chinese, 


Keritas Istt—A small island in 
the Eastern seas, about twenty niles 
im ctreumtcrence, Jying off the wes- 
tern extremity of Ccrom, lar 8° 15'S., 
lon, 127° 35’ E. ‘Eis island 1 mha- 
bited, and weil planted with cocon- 
nut and plantain trees, 


Krinxxooan —A_ considerable vil- 
lage, with a Hindow temple of respec- 
table appearance, in the Carnauc 
province, district of Frichtnopoly, 
and about eightcen miles . by E, 
from the fortress of Trichinopoly.— 
CPutlartin, 60) 


Kitawatk —A town he longing to 
Sindia ww the province of Malwa, 
poreunnah of Narghur; lit 24°6°N , 
jon 74° 20’ E., sevcu miles N N.W, 
from Scetamow, 
ed 500 houses, 


Kis nrox —A town in Bengal, the 
seat of a commercial residency, 
which an 1814 contained 10,525 in- 
habitants ; lat. 22° 46’N,, lon, 87° 44” 
E., fiity miles W.N.W. from Cal- 
eutta. The ancient kingdom of 
Outssa formerly comprehended Keer- 
poy and the adjacent country weat 
of the Hooghly. 


In 1620 at contain- 


Kirran —A town in the province 
of Allahabad, fifteen miles north from 
Jetpoor; lat. 25° 31’ N., lon. 79° 
30° 


Krrsing Istr.—An island in the 
Eastern seas about forty-five miles in 
circumference, separated from the 
south-eastern extremity of the island 
of Ceram by a narrow stratt; lat. 3° 
50’S, lon. 130° E. 


Kxirrany.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa belonging to the Bri- 
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tish government, situated on the 
north bank of the Nerbudda, thirteen 
intles west of Sacur. At this place 
there is 8 ghaut of easy descent, 
fordable in December. 


Kevat ( Killat, the fortress).—The 
cap 1 of Baloochistan, and residence 
of its soverey 


3 lat. 29° 8 
65° 50’E ‘This place stan 








onan 
elevated site on the western side of 
a wcll cultivated valley, the greater 
art of which 13 laid out in gardens. 
he town bas the form of an oblong 
square, three sides of which are en- 


con, b, & mud wall eighteen 
feet high, flanked at intervals of 250 
paces by bastions, which, hke the 
wall, are pierced with loop-holes for 
matchlocks, but there are no cannon, 
and the works generally are im a 
rumous condition. The defence on 
the fourth ade 1» effected by cutting 
off perpendicularly the western tace 
of the hill, on which eminence stands 
the khan’s palace In J810 the nom- 
ber of houses within the walls ex- 
ceeded 2,500, and in the suburbs 
there were about half that number, 
built of half-burned bricks on wooden 
frames, the upper stores reaching 
almost across the streets The m- 
habitants consist of Baloocmes (or 
Brahooees) Hindoos, Afghans, and 
Dehwars, The Hindoos ere prin- 
cially mercantile speculators fiom 
Mooltan and Shekarpoor, who oc- 
cupy above 400 of the best houses, 
and are not only tolerated m ther 
religion, but also allowed to levy a 
duty on goods entering the city for 
the support of then pagoda They 
do not, however, venture to bring 
their wives and families to Kelat, 
their usual practice bemg to visit 
thew native place once in four or five 
ears, These degenerate votaries of 

‘ahmacat every kind of flesh-mcat 
except beef, drink water out of & 
leathern bog, aud wear Bokhata-skin 
caps, all Gagrant breaches of the 
faith they profess. Their dialect 18 
the Punjabee, in which characte: 
their accounts are kept. 


The city of Kelat 19 at preseat, end 
has been for many generations, the 
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eapital of the adjacent districts and 
provinces, althongh suljected to @ 
Most rigorous winter, when the 
snow hes, even in the vaihes, from 
the end of November to the begin- 
ning of February. Its total elevation 
above the level of the sea has beea 
roughly estimated at 8,000 feet, but 
this probably exceeds the realty. 
Rice, and other vegetable productions 
that require a warm climate, cannot. 
be raised here, and wheat and barley 
do not ripen se soon as in Bnitan, 
The gardens round Kelat, mostly 
planted by Nasur Khan, produce a 
great variety of fruit, among which 
may be enumerated apricots, peaches, 
grapes of different kinds, almonds, 
pistachio-nuts, apples of many sorts, 
pears, plums, currants, chernes, 
quinces, figs, pomegranates, mulber~ 
Ties, plantains, melons, and guavas, 
(Pottinger, Chrestee, $e ) 


Kezrtamatn.—A village on the 
island of Sumatra, situated on the 
banks of the Bulu China nver, and 
thus named from the abundance of 
coco-nuts 


Kerryvetticotra —A town in 
the Carnatic province, district of 
Tanjore, twenty miles south from 
the town of Tanjore; lat, 10° 17’N., 
lon 79° 12 E. 


Kertiwancatom (Kila Manga-~ 
lam, the prosperous fort) —A small 
toun in the chstarct ceded by the 
Mysore government, and annexed to 
the Barramahal; lat. 12° 35’ N., lon. 
FE 

Kirroon: (Kelapur:) —A town 
in the province of Deik, distnet of 
Bareily, about forty-five miles N.b! 
E trom the city of Bareily; lat. a 
58° N, lon. 79° 35 E. 


Kew Riven (or Cane j.—Ariver of 
Bundlecund which mses in 1at.23° 53’ 
N., lon. 80° 8’ E from a range of hills 
near the Mohar iver, and proceeds 
with a northerly courss, unt it falls 
into the Jumna at Cheiatara, after a 
course of 230 miles. It 18 too rocky 
to be rendered navigable, but con- 
tains fine fish and beautsful pebbles. 
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Major Rennell thinks this is the 
Cainas or Cane of Pliny; in modera 
maps, the name is written Cane and 
Keane.—(Capt. Frankim, Sc.) 
Kewwent.—A collection of re- 
markable caverns excavated in the 
istand of Salsette, one of which was 
fitted up by the Portuguese for « 
eburch, and they consequently thought 
it their duty to deface all the most 
Pagan-looking sculptures. At pre- 
sent the fine teak ribs for supporting 
the roof are almost gone, and the 
portico is not so elegant as that of 
Carli. On the sides are two gigantic 
figures, each twenty-five feet high, 
standing erect with their hands close 
to their bodies, which resemble the 
figures of Buddha seen in Ceylon. 
On each side of the great cave are 
smaller ones, apparently unfinished, 
and in the rock above ure numerous 
cells, reservoirs, and other excava- 
tions tier over tier, The excavations 
here resemble those of Curli and 
some at Elora, and present the most 
perfect specimens of s genuine Bud- 
dhint temple, college, and monastery 
to be found in In On one of the 
pillars of the portico of the great 
eave here is an inscription, in a cha- 
racter different both from the Nagari 
and the popular running-hand, which 
the Brahmins have never been sble 
to decypher, There are other caves 
like those of Kenneri on Salsette, at 
Monpezier and Ambowlee, but smaller 
and fess interesting. — ( Fud/arton, 
Erskine, Bishop Heber, Sc.) 
Keonraut. (or Kyonthal).—A 
small chiefship in Northern Hindos- 
tan, ose of the Barra Thakooria, or 
twelve lordships, situated between 
the Sutuleje and Jumna rivera, and 
extending along the firat. It con- 
tains the fortresses of Subathoo, 
Pants, Jarahs, Gurjurree, and Hin- 
door, all of which, except the firat, 
were dismantled by the Gorkbas. 
After the expulsion of that tribe by 
the British in 1814, this territory 
‘was made over to the Seik Raja of 
Patsialigh for a certain sum. In 1815 
the total revenue was 
40,000 rupees per annum. 
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in most parte between theSutuleje and 
Jamna, it is usual for the husband to 
purchase his wife from her parents, 
the cost being from ten to twenty 
ru The diffienlty of raising 
this paltry sum is said to be such, 
that it is usual for the brothers of » 
family to club together for the pur- 
chase of a female, who becomes the 
wife of all: but we are not informed 
what becomes of the surplus females, 
for polygamy, except with the very 
richest chiefs, iy too expensive to be 
practised.—(Zteut, Ross, Jas, Frazer, 
$e.) 

Kencaroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, ten miles N.E. 
from Teary ; lat. 24° 50’ N., lon. 78° 
Lg 








Kearr.—A village in the province 
of Delhi, formerly fortified with a 
urry, sixteen miles N.E. from Sa- 
wmpoor 5 fat. 30° 3’ N., lon. 77° 


Krnooa.—A town in the province 
of Bejupoor, district of Darwar, 
which in 1820 contained 568 houses 
and 3,110 persons,—{ Marshall, &c.) 


Kerzr.—A town in the province 
of Mooltan, which in 1809 belonged 
to Meer Thara, one of the chiefs of 
Sinde, It was then said to be as 
large as Corachie, and situated on an 
island formed by the Indus. 


Keutgr.—A fort and village in 
the province of Allahabad, division 
of Rewah, about seventy miles S. by 
W. from the city of Allahabad, The 
castle here is a stone building, most 
pPicturesquely situated on the margin 
of a tremendous chasm, formed by 
the cataract of the Mabana, On an 
insular point of rock that separates 
the stream of the Mabana into two 
channels, aud projects over the abyss 
below, there 1s an old Hindoo tem- 

le, near to which are some small 

mitages, the haunts of gossains. 
This, like the Rewsh cataract, is re- 
markable for the numerous flights of 
wild pigeons, which are seen con- 
tinually flying about in front of the 
descending torrent, and seemingly 


KHANAPOOR. 


delighted with the coolness of the 
sptay.—(Fudlarton, $c.) 


Kars Iaces.—Three isies in the 
Eastern seas, of considerable extent, 
situated about the 133d degree of 
eastern longitude and between the 
fifth and sixth degrees of northera 
Jatitude. They are named Key Wo- 
tela, little and great Key islands, but 
respecting them nothing is known 
beyond their geographical situation. 


Keynovem River (or Khyndo- 
wain).—A_ river of Ava, which has 
ite source in the Assam mountains 
to the south of the Brahmaputra, 
from whence it flows almost due 
south (passing to the east of Muni-~ 
poor) until it joins the Irnwady near- 
ly opposite to Yandaboo, but with- 
out any imposing effect. In the 
upper part of its course it is named 
the Ningti. Both rivers in the dry 
season are here confined within nar- 
row beds, and the tongue of land 
which separates them is low and 
80 covered with reeds, that it may 
he easily mistaken for an island, and 
consequently the smaller river for a 
branch of the larger. On the 16th 
December 1825, when passed by the 
British embassy, the Keynduem ap- 
peared but a petty stream, not ex- 
ceeding 200 yards in breadth ; indeed, 
the Irawady had diminished to 2 
breadth of one-quarter of a mile; 
but after their union they aguin ex- 
and to threc-fourths of a mile. The 
fail of this river between September 
and the above date appeared to have 
been at least twenty, feet.—Craw- 
Surd, $c.) 

Keytone.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, eleven miles east by south 
from Kotah; lat. 25° 11’ N., lon. 73° 
54” 








Kevxna,—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, forty-five miles S.E. from 
the city of Ajmeer ; Int. 20° 1’ N., lon. 
74° 58’ E, 

Kuacut. — Formerly one of the 
twenty-four rajaships in Northern 
Hindostan, but now subject to tho 
Nepaulese. The town of Khachi 
stands upon a hill plentifully supplied 
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with water, in lat, 28° 4’ N., lon. 82? 
50'E., 100 miles west from Gorkha. 
It is said to contain 400 houses, 
moatly thatched, besides the chief's 
house which is built of brick.—(F. 
Buchanan, Se.) 

Kuarea Temrre. — A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, situated on the 
north side of the Cali river; tat, 29° 
40’ N., ton. 80° E. 


Kaantt.—A smal} country of In- 
dia beyond the Ganges adjacent to 
Assam, situated due south of Jor- 
haut and bounded on the south by the 
Munipoor territories. Itis described 
as a plain country much overgrown 
with jungle, which about 3798 was 
treacherously subjected hy the Bura 
Gohaing or regent of Assam. The 
Khamti tribe are said to have origi- 
nated from the Bor Khaniti country, 
which lics on the northern side of the 
high snowy hiils of Brahimacoond.— 
(FE. Buchanan, Lieut. Neufeille, §e.) 


Kuanarooa.—A subdivision of the 
Bejapoor province, bounded on the 
east by the Putwurduns’ talook of 
Angel {the conspicuous hill fort of 
Yeloorghur standing near the boun- 
dary), to the west by Kalanudee, and 

ted by a very mountainous 
ridge from the Portuguese territory, 
here distinguished by the name of 
Bardes, Its mean length is twenty- 
eight, and average breadth twenty-two. 
miles, including the little tributary 
state of Jambootee, and a series of 
villages attached to the hill fort of 
Bheemghur; total area about 500 
square iniles, Xt is watered by the 
brooks that contribute to the forma- 
tion of the Malpurbsa, which is a 
shallow stream in the dry season, but 
never wholly without water. The in- 
habitants consider themselves Maha- 
rattas, and speak that language. 

This petty aillah includes every 
variety of surface, many portions of 
which are romantically beautiful. 
Near the centre as an instance of com- 

lete inaccessibility stands the hill. 
rt of Bheemghur. The rock on 
which it is built is very lofty, and on 
two sides almost precipitous, and 
being surrounded by a double line of 
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abrupt hills, can only be approached 
through a rugged succession of ascents 
and descents, atmost every step bein; 
from one rock to another. Thro 
the wilder part of this small division, 
amounting to three-fourths of it, ver- 
dure never entirely deserts the scenery, 
there being always abundance of ever- 
gteen bushes to relieve the eye. 
Excessive moisture is the leadi 
characteristic of the climate; but 
after the rains are over the sky be- 
comes serene, and the sun’s rays in- 
tensely hot, which added to the ex- 
halations from the woods and rank 
grass that cover almosteleven-twelfths 
of the whole, generates intermittent 
fever, and renders the tract otherwise 
hostile to longevity. In 1820, the 
British portion of this zillah contained 
one market town and seventy-four 
villages; twelve more subsisted the 
garrison of Bheemghur; seventeen 
compose the inghire of the dessye of 
Sambootee (a British tributary), and 
about eighteen more have been alie- 
nated to zemindars and religious es- 
tablishments. At the above date the 
town of Khanapoor contained 514 
houses inhabited by 2,648 persons. 
The total of alt descriptions in the 
district amounted then to 21,658 per- 
sons, but it is evidently capable of 
supporting a much larger popula- 
tion, ; 
Nearly three-fourths of the village 
inhabitants are cultivating Maharattas. 
There are also about fifty families of 
Portuguese Christiana, mostly residing 
in the town of Khanapoor, either as 
small cultivators or distillers of spirits, 
and are an exceedingly poor sunken 
race. Indeed the inhabitants generally 
as animals, are an inferior race, low 
in stature, contracted in growth, dull 
in intellect. The village sites seem 
chosen for concealment. A horse- 
shoe bend of the river, with rocky 
banks and a stony ford screened by 
trees; the end of « sinuous valley, 
whose turns double almost back on 
each poet 3 the centre of a confused 
heay granitic rocks, are the 
selected, all iinplying a desire of ahel- 
ter from the aggressions of roving 
pillagers.—{ Marshol, 4c.) 


KHAO KASOON. 


Kuaynesn, Province of.—See Can- 
DEIsH. 


Kuanpaiar.— A group of small 
hills in the province of Orissa, five 
miles west of Bhobaneser, which con- 
tain many caves, figures, and other 
objects of religious curiosity. The 
summit of the highest rock is crowned 
with a neat stone temple, of modern 
construction, dedicated to Parswa- 
nath, and all around images of the 
Nirvanas, or naked figures worshipped. 
by the Jain sect, are strewed. Ona 
terrace behind are numberless antique 
looking stone pillars, or temples in 
miniature, having on each of the four 
sides a naked Jain deity rudely sculp- 
tured. 

This place is still frequented by the 
Jain merchants of Cuttack, who as- 
semble and hold a festival here once 
a year, On the neighbouring hills the 
ruins of the palace of the famous 
Raja Lalat Indra Kesari are still to be 
seen, and on the brow of a cavern 
inscriptions have been discovered, in 
the exact character as that on the 
pillar at Delhi, which has not yet been 
decyphered. The most remarkable 
circumstances attending these inscrip- 
tions are the close resemblance some 
of the letters bear to those of the 
Greek alphabet, and their being found 
on sundry ancient monuments re- 
motely scattered over different parte 
of Hindostan, as on the Delhi pillar, 
the column at Allahabad, Sarun in 
Bahar, Elephanta, and Ellora.—(Stir 
fing, Sc.) 

Kuansa.—A town in the Nepau- 
lese dominions, fifty miles cast b: 
north from Catmandoo ; lat. 37° 5 
N., lon, 85° 46' E. 


Knao Kasoon (Khao, mourn 
tain).--A mountatn of considerable 
elevation, situsted on the road be- 
tween Bangnarom on the west coast 
of the gulf of Siam, and Mergui on 
the bay of Bengal. At a short dis 
tance beyond this a cluster of tama- 
rind trees are said to mark the former 
boundary between he Bornes end 
Siamese sessions. Capt, fe 
Mr. ‘Hats, Se.) ra 





KHEJRA. 


Kuatouncr.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, sixty miles N.E. from 
the city of Agra; lat. 27°50 N., lon. 
78° 32' E, 


Kuatano.—A district in Northern 
Hindostan, situated to the north of 
the Lama Dangra mountains, subject 
to the Nepaulese, and under the juris- 
diction of @ governor sent from Cat- 
mandoo, who rules an extensive and 
mountainous region, bounded by the 
Arun on the east, on the west by the 
Tamba Cosi, which separates it from 
the territory of Bhatgong, one of the 
three principalities into which Nepaul 
Proper was once subdivided, Towards 
the south it descends to the Kamal, 
which in part separates it from Muck- 
wanpoor, and it comprehends a por- 
tion of the country inhabited by the 
Kirauts. In proportion to the lati- 
tude and elevation, the climate, sur- 
face, and vegetable productions will be 
found described under the general 
head of Nepau). The principal fortsor 
stations are Hidang, where the gover- 
nor resides; Chaudandi, where the 
rajas formerly lived; Rawah, a large 
town with a fort near the junction of 
the San Cosi and Doodh Cosi rivers; 
Chariyagburry on the Kamal; and 
Huticya at the junction of the San 
Cosi and Arun rivers, At the temple 
of Kalesi, where the two Cosis unite, 
there is in February a very great fair. 

With Tibet there are said to be 
two routes of communication. On 
the Doodh Cosi ia Lamja, to which 
the Tibetians come at all seasons, 
and the place itself is inhabited by in- 
dividuals of that nation. The other 
route to Tibet from Khatang is to- 
wards Dudh Kanda, a place in Tibet 
where there is a great annual fair, 
The commerce by the Tamba Cosi 
poet by Phala, # gola or custom-house 

in the former territory of Bhatgong. 
According to native information the 
roads from the San Cosi are difficule, 
but for the most part practicable on 
horses; from Chaltra to Nepaul the 
road is rather better, but in many 
places the rider must dismount. After 

ing the falls of the Cosi at Chate 
tra the San Cosi is navigable in canoes 
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to the junction of the Riau, where it 
turna to the north. The Arun is said 
to be navigable to Hidang, which ap- 
pears improbable, when the moun- 
tainous country it penctrates is con- 
sidered. 

According to the same authorities 
the chief place in Khatang is Dalka 
on the Tamba Cosi, situated in a 
pinin extending to Puchighaut on both 
sides of the Tamba Cosi and about 
mile in width, Dalka is described as 
town resembling Timmi in the Ne- 
paut valley (which may contain about 
4,000 people), is built of brick, and 
chiefly inbubited by Newass. The 
Jand revenue of Kh in 1809, was 
only estimated at 15,000 rupees.—{ F. 
Buchanan, e.) 


Kuezavereo.—A harbour on the 
Arracan coast, situated at the north 
end of the island of Ramree, 
described as large enough to contain 
the whole navy of Great Britain, 
The anchorage is from fifteen to eigh- 
teen fathoms, and being Jand-locked 
on three sides, the west, east, and 
south, is completely secured against 
the violence of the south-west mon- 
soon. Kheauk signifies a stone, and 
feo, white. 


bree orlechias town in the 
province of Bejapoor, situated on 
The northern branch ofthe Anjenweel 
river, thirty miles S.E. from Fort 








Victor lat.17° 41/N,, lon. 73°34’ E. 
Kurt.—A town in the province 
of Candeish, which in 1816 belonged 





to the Peshwa. Lat. 20° 53'N., lon, 
74 42 E., 104 miles E.S.E. from 
Surat. Goor, or coarse sugar, is ma- 
nufactured here.—(Sutherland, $c.) 


Kasretan.—This district occupies 
the western extremity of the Gund- 
wana province, and consists princi- 
pally of several ranges of hills with 
vallies intervening, through which 
flow various small streams, but the 
country has as yet been but little ex- 
plored. The rajus of Gundwana are 
said to have Yormerly reigned ut 
Kheirlah near Buitool. 


Kuzsua.—A town in the province 
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of Malwa, pe mnah of Birseah, five 
mules north from the town of Bir- 
seah, at, 23° 45°N., lon. 77° 32 E. 
Io 1820 at beloned to the raya of 
Dhar. 


Kurexiassa—A large walled town 
in the province of Malwa, with a 
fort or ghurry adjommg, thirty-seven 
miles E by N from Suonge, Lat. 24° 
14’N., lon. 73° 23’ E. 

Kuenoo (or Kiong)—A station 
‘ntuated at one of the prmapal passes 
through the Limalaya wountains, 
wheie the boundaries are so uncer- 
tain, that it may either be assigned to 
Tibet or Hmdostan; lat 28° 22° N, 
ton 85°23’ E ,, fifty two mice N.N E. 
fiom Catmandoo, 

This was once a large place, but 
fs now inconsiderable, having been 
laid waste prior to A.D 1790 by the 
Cala Soogpa Tartars, who occupy the 
country north of Joongale, and sho 


for some time possessed themselves - 


of Lassa. From Kheroo there are 
not any snowy mountains to be seen 
in the nortbern quarter ; but such are 
visible in the south, west, and south- 
eastern quarters, In 1816 this place 
was the residence of some Chinese 
authonties of rank, where a consi- 
derable body of troops, detached in 
advance from the mam body (then 
supposed to be at Teshoo Loomboo) 
had arrtved and were quartered.— 
(Kirkpotrick, Gardner, Sc ) 


Kurrzatoo.—A town 1n the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, seventy miles north 
from the city of Abmedabad , lat. 23° 
58° N,, lon. 72° 45 E. 


Kurneaapan.—A town im the pro- 
vince of Deili, twenty-three miles N 
by E. from Saherunpoor ; lat. 30° 18’ 
N., lon. 77° 29 E. 


Knopacuncrt.—A town aud spa- 
cious sera_in the province of 
district of Furruckabad, situated on 
the left bank of the Cals Nuddy, 
thirteen miles §. by E. from the town 
of Furruckabad. 


Kuoospan (Xhurda).—A small 
principality in the province of Orissa, 
dutnet of Cuttack, the capital of 


KROORDAI. 


which, Khoordahghur, stands about 
twenty miles S.W. of Cuttack, and 
fifteen west of Pipl, It 18 enclosed 
bya depth of impervious forest to 
the extent of many miles, carefully 
tramed to grow in a close matting of 
the most thorny thickets, the onl 
avenues tothe interior being throug! 
defiles strongly fortried. The prin- 
cipal entrance in 1804 was from the 
eastward, communicating with the 
Piply road, which was also strength- 
ened after the native fashion, and 
there were two other accessible en- 
trances, one from the north-weot, 
and the other from the west. South 
of the Mahanuddy, in the Khoordah 
country, a few isolated bills of white 
and variegated sandstone occur, 
curiously interspersed with gramte. 
The Khoordsh raja 1 hereditary high 
priest of Juggernauth, and keeper of 
the idol’s wardrobe " 
Soon after the conquest of Cut- 
tack this pergunnah became remark- 
able for its hostility to the Brittsh 
government, and at length became so 
refractory, that it became necessary 
to secure the person of the raya, Muc- 
kund Deo, then exghteen years of 
To effect this, in 1804 three 
separate attacks were made on Khoor- 
dahghur, which by a series of well- 
concerted operations wes at length 
captuied, but the raja had escaped. 
A short time afterwards, however, 
he voluntarily came in and surrender- 
ed himself, and wea in consequence 
restored to ins functions 10 the tem- 
ple; bute the management of hiy ze- 
mindary was for the time retained, 
a commission being lowed 
him from the proceeds. In this state 
matters continued until 1817, in 
which year the lower classes and 
pykes, or local militia, etimulated, as 
‘was supposed, by Juggoo Bundoo, 
the raja’s dewan, rose unexpectedly 
in rebellion, and being protected by 
their jungles, kept the distnet nm 
commotion for almost two years. In 
this emergency it became necessary 
to secure the ns of the Khoor- 
dah raja end hie son, which was ac- 


ly done, and they arrived at 
Game on the Lith June 1817, 








KIENLUNG. 


Sovereign authority has always been. 
vested in the Khoordah rajss, who, 
down to the present day, are the sole 
fountain of honour in Cuttack, whera 
all deeds in the Ooria language bear 
the date of the auj, or ascension of 
the reigning prince of that house, 
and are prefaced with a recital of hia 
titles, which are precisely those of 
the great raja Anang Bheem Deo, a 
monarch of sa in the twelth cen- 
tury. ‘The raja resided first at Pi- 
ply, afterwards at Rathipoor, and 
finally buile their fort and palace in 
a difficult part of Khoorduh, where 
they were discovered by the British 
ir 1803. Since their rebellion in 
1804 the Khoordah rajas have only 
been officiully acknowleded ax private 
landholders, their territories being 
managed by British collectors; but 
he is allowed an ample pension, and 
is chief in authority over the holy 
temple ahs ggernanthe U7. B. Blunt, 

Siriing, Pui SS, Documents, §c.. 

Sue's Shor 


Kuoosnarcitun (Kia ar 








ghar). 
—A mud-fore with double walls, 
round bastions, and a ditch, in the 
province of Agra, north-west of the 
Chambul, sixty-six mies S.E. from 
Jeypoor ; tnt, 26° 32’ N., lon. 76° 27° 
E. 


Kuoosucur.— A fortress in the 
province of Bejapoor, which was 
ceded to the British in 1817 along 
with Darwar, but was then held by 
she adherents of Teimbuckjee Dain- 
gha. 


Kucnvanat.—A fortress in the 
Gujerat peninsula, division of Catty- 
war, which surrendered in 1809 to 
the detachment under Colonel Wal- 
ker, on which occasion the garrison 
congratulated themselves that havi 
him for their destroyer, they wou! 
thereby attain paradise.—{ Public MS. 
Documents, Walker, Se.) 


Kuauntacravt.—A name for the 
principality of Bijnee, which see. 


Krvus.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, fifteen miles N.E. from 
Sirhind; Jat. 30° 44° N., lon. 76° 
39’ E. 
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Kuynasap.— A district in the 
northern quurter of the Oude pro 
vince, within the king’s territories, 
and situated principal ly between the 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth de- 
grees of north latitude. This district 
is naturally fertile, and amply supplied 
with moisture from many streams 
flowing south-west from the moun- 
tains; hut its general condition in 
very mferior to that of the adjacent 
territories under the British govern- 
ment, The principal crops are bartey, 
wheat, tobacco, and sma!l peas, The 
soil is of a light sandy nature, easily 
pulverized, and during the dry mon- 
soon ascends with the wind in clouds 
of dust, while in the cold season the 
crops are frequently injured by the 
severity of the frost. There are 
some field» of sugar-cane; but this 
species of cuitivation, which requires 
a steady and just political government 
to ensure tothe peasant the fruits 
of his Inbour, is very ill conducted, 
The principal rivers are the Ganges, 
Goomty, and Goggra; the chief 
towns, ihyrabed, Shehabad, and 
Narangabad.—{ Tennant, §c.) 


Knyaasav.—Thecapital and deno~ 
minntor of the above district, vituated 
in the province of Oude; lat. 27° 30° 
N., lon. 80°40 E. 


Kuynazan.—A larne silage in the 
provinec of Ajmer, division of Har- 
rowty, five miley 5.S.W. from the 
Muchundra pass. In 1820 this place 
contained about 1,200 inhabitants, —~ 
(Afalcolm, §e.) 


Kuyrrcor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, principality of 
Sinde, In 1809 it was the residence of 
Meer Sohrah, one of the ameers or 
princes of that country. It was thea 
a place of some trade, and noted for 
the dyeing of cloth; tat. 24°55’ N., 
lon. 69° 27’ E., 112 miles E.S.E. from 
Hyderabad. 

















Kuytot.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, the capital of a Seik chief, 
thirty-six miles W.S.W. from Kurnal; 
lat. 20° 47’ N., lon. 76° 20' E. 


Krytuns for Chindung).— A 
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town in Tibet, situated on the north 
bank of the Sutuleye, twenty-two 
miles west from Lake Rawans Hrad; 
Tat. 31° 6° N., lon. 80°32E. When 
vinted by Mr. Moorcroft, this place 
consisted of about 100 small houses, 
built of unburned bncks, painted red 
and grey, standing on the summnt of 
a cluster of pillars of indurated clay, 
m the face of high banks of the same 
mutenial, ming above the town at 
Teast 100 feet, while the town 1s 10 @ 
retiring angle, at least double that 
height above the level of the river. 
This kind of posttion 1s selected by 
the Un for thew winter retire- 
ments, because, from the conical 
shape of the pmnacles, the snow slips 
readily into the valley below, while 
the height of the rocks behind abates 
the violence of the winds that sw: 
the bili tops, and the blasts that fre- 
quently rush with inconceivable fury 
along the course of the river. 

The country from Tirtapun to 
Krenlung exhibits frequent indication 
of the presence of minerals Many 
springs of hot water impregnated 
with saline, calewseous and metalic 
subetances Issue from the rocks, and 
opposite to Kienlung is a cavern from 
the top of which water drops, highly 
charged with sulphuric acid ‘he 
floor consists of culcareous matter 
mixed with sulphur, and also pools 
of transparent water four feet deep, 
highly charged with sulphur. Hot 
aulphurous vapours issue through 
erevices tn the Boor, and the gencral 
heat 1s sufficient to cause a coprous 
perspiration: but the breathing 1s 
not impeded unless the head be low- 
ered withm a ahoit distance of the 
ground, when a suffocating sensation 
commences The sides of this cavern 
consist of calcareous matter and 
four of sulphur, and the proportion 
of brimstone to the other ingredients 
is said to be as two to one. Coal has 
not yet been discovered in thrs tract, 
the only fuel being furze. The vast 
walls and masses of rock formed in 
ths vicinity by the action of these 
hot springs indicate that their state 
of activity has been of long duration. 


Moorcroft, &¢.) 





KIRAUTS. 


Kresatavstiy.—A_ neat Candian 
village in the island of Ceylon, fifty 
mules S.E, from the town of Candy} 
lat 7° 24’N, lon. 81° 10’ E. 


Kirarany —A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, situated on the north 
aide of the Nerbudda, fifty nules 8 E. 
from Jubbutpoor ; lat. 23° 4 N , lon. 
79° 13’ E. 


Kitcnerroor.—A town in Mul- 
wa, the capital of a sinall chiefship 
twenty-five miles north of Surung- 
poor, and in 1820 posseesed by a 
raya of the Keechee tnbe of Raypoots 
tnbutary to Dowlet Row Sindia, At 
that date its revenues were estimated 
at 70,000 rupees per annum, of which 
13,500 rupees were pan! to Sind, 
and 1,050 to Zaliun Singh of Kotah, 
and the state owed a consiterable 
national debt. Jt was, notwithstand~ 
ing, a thriving, flourishing, and one 
of the most considerable erain marts 
in the province The mya, Shere 
Singh, was then eleven ycars of age 
(Malcolm, §) 


Kitrans+.—A_ Hindoo temple iv 
the province of Ajmeer, built upon a 
bill five miics front Rampoora, lat. 
24°29 N , lon 75°36 E Itis large and 
well buut, and has a snail cataract 
near it, which supplies several cis 
terns A gattra, or meeting, w held 
annually in the month of Apnl.— 
(Malcolm, Se.) 


Kiarpy (Cumed:)—A town in 
the Northern Circars, thirty-four 
miles N by E. from Cicacole, lat. 
198° 42 N., lon 84° 11’ E. 


Kinauts (Xuatas)/.—The moun- 
tains in Northern Hindostan, east 
from Nepaut Proper, are chiefly oc- 
cupied by a tnbe named Kiraut or 
Kichak, who at a period of remote 
antiquity appear to have made con- 
quests in the plains of Camroop and 
Mataya, which now compose the 
Bengal districts of Dinagepeor and 
Rangpoor These Kiruute are fre- 
quently inentioned in Hindoo legends 
88 occupying the country between 
Nepaul and Madra, the ancient de- 
nominavon in Brohmunical writings 








KISHENGHUR. 


of the country we call Bootan. They 
seem to have been always a rude and 
martial people, but lesa illiterate 
than some of the neighbouring tribes. 
The Buddhist Lamas had made some 
progress in their convernion, but 
when the Rajpoots from the south 
gained the ascendancy, many were 
compelied unwillingly to adopt the 
Brahminical doctrines of purity und 
impurity, and abstain from beef; but 
they still retain @ strong inclination 
to resume the diet of their ances- 
tors, 

The Kirauts being, as above re- 
lated, vigorous beef-eaters, did not 
easily submit to the Rajpoot yoke, 
although prior to the Hindoo migra- 
tion from the south they had been 
compelled to seek refuge among the 
hitla, yet until the overwhelming 
power of the present Gorkha dy- 
nasty, they maintained some degree 
of independence, In A.D. 1769, 
when Nepaul was subdued by Prithi 
Narrnin of Gorkha, the Kirauts were 
feudatories to the Rajpoot princes of 
that valley, and possessed cunsider- 
able influence, their hereditary prince 
being Chautariya, \.hich is the se- 
cond officer in the state. They are 
said to have once had & written cha- 
racter of their own, but those who 
can now write for the most part use 
the Nagari character. By their cus- 
toms they are allowed to marry se- 
veral wives, and also to keep con- 
cubines, 

At the epoch of the Hindoo in- 
vasion, or migration into these hills, 
there were settled among the Kirauts 
a tribe named Limboo, the manners 
of which are nearly the same, and 
the two intermarry, Since the over- 
throw of the Kirauts, the Gorkhas, 
as a mensure of policy, shew a de- 
cided preference to the Limboos, 
who never having possessed power, 
were not depressed by its loss, nor 
by the banishment of their priests. 
They are not, however, reconciled 
to the privation of beef, yet on the 
whole are less discontented than the 
horde with which they are mingled. 
They reside in huts, and their pur 
suits are mostly agricultural. All the 
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chiefs of the Kirauts call themselves 
ray, 8s Sao & Rajpoot descent, 
but they are distinctly marked by 
their features as being of Tartarian 
origin, At present individuals of 
this tribe, under the denomination of 
Kichacks, are thinly scattered over 
the nerthern parts of Bengal and 
Bahar, where they follow the voca- 
tions of gypsies, and gain a bul 
tence by snaring game, telling for- 
tunes, and stealing. The native tract 
of country east of the Nepaui valley, 
although intersected by many moun- 
tain streams tributary to the San 
Cosi, continues but thinly inhabited, 
and only cultivated in detached apots, 
—(F. Buchanan, Kirkpatrick, &c.) 


Kraturpoor.—A considerabletown 
in the valley of Nepaul, about six 
miles W.S.W. from Catinandoo ; lat. 
27° 40’ N., lon. 84° 54’ E. This place 
was ouce the residence of an inde~ 
pendent prince, akhough at the pe- 
riod of the Gorkha invasion it was 
included in Patan. At present it 
does not contain more than 6,000 in- 
habitunts. This part of the valley 








seems con iderahly above the level of 
Catmandoo. — (Kirkpatrick, Father 
Guiseppe, $c.) 


Kisucxacur Distaicr.— See Nun- 
pea Disraicr. 


Kisusnaces (Krishna nogara),— 
A town in the province of Bengal, 
district of Nuddea, to which it oc- 
casionally communicates its name, 
being the residence of the judge, cole 
Jector, and civil establishment. It 
stands on the south-eastern side of 
the Jellinghy branch of the Ganges, 
siaty-two milee N. by E. from Cal- 
cutta; lat. 23°26’ N,, lon. 88° 35’ E, 


Kisuxxouvz.—A small town and 
pass in the province of Allahabad, 
thirty-three miles 8. by E. from 
Chatterpoor Tat. 24° 28° N., lon. 79° 
av E 


Kiswznonon / Krishea nagera).— 
A town in the province of Ajmeer, 
i about nineteen miles N.N.E, 
from the ony or Ameer: fat, 26° 37° 
N., lon, 74° 43° BE. The walla of 
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stantial masopry, its castle on the 
mountain top, and its gardens fenced 
with the prickly pear ‘The raje’s pa- 
lace, a large rudely-built fort on the 
banks of a fine pool of water. The 
surrounding soil is barren, and in 
winter liable to severe blights from 
frost, but water, here an important 
article, is found every where. The 
cactus, or prickly pear, grows very 
strongly in the barren hills between 
this place and Ajmeer, but it does 
not make so good a bound hedge for 
defence as a thick plantation of bam- 
boos, which, though not prickly, are 
impenetrable, and can neither be 
burned or cut down without great 
loss of time and risque from the 
enemy's fire, Kishenghur is the ca- 
pital of a petty Rajpoot state, which 
10 1818 was admitted into the British 
federal alliance on the same terms 
that had been previously granted to 
the Raja of Bicanere, The reigning 
at that date was Cullian Singh, 
of the Rhatore tribe, but the ma- 
jority of the cultivators were Jauts, 
—(Bishop Heber, 5.) 
Kistoageg.—A townand pergunnah 
in the province of Malwa, claimed by 
the Boondee state, yielding 2 revenue 
of about 90,000 rupees per annum. 
In 1823 two-thirds of it belonged to 
Sindia, and one-third to Holkar, with 
whom no practicable arrangement 
could be effected -{ Public 'S. Do- 
cuments, &c.) 


Krsatawan ( Cashiaver, abounding 
in JA town and district in 
the north-eastern extremity of the 
Lahore province, bounded on three 
sides by the Cashmere and Himalaya 
mountains, The town is situated in 
Jat. 33° 58’ N., lon. 76° 9 E., about 

ighty-five miles E.8.E. from the city 

Cashmere. Respecting this re- 
mote quarter little is known, 
except that it is very hilly and woody, 
as its name imports, but thinly peo- 
pled, and liable to extreme cold dur- 

the winter. It is intersected by 
the Chinaub River, which has its 
source in the north-east angle, and 
is in some places seventy y: 
with a rapid current. At th 
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of Nausman it is crossed in a basket 
slung to a rope, which is pulled to 
one side with its goods and pausen- 
gets, and then back egain. In 1788 
this was one of the few independent 
Hindoo districts remaining in Hin- 
dostan, yet the chicf was a Maho- 
medai Ie probably still remniny 
independent, its rugged nurface and 
severe climate presenting few attrac- 
tions to invaders.—( Forster, Se.) 








Kistya Rivra.— See Kaisana 
River, 


Kissra Iste,—A small island in 
the Eastern seus about twenty miles 
in circumference, lying off the north- 
eastern extremity of Timor; lat, 8° 
5’S., lon, 127° 8 E. The chiefs of 
this island are under the authority of 
the Dutch factory at Coupang in 
Timor. Its cominercial staples are 
wax, sandal-wood and edible birds’- 
nests. During the old Dutch go- 
vernment slaves were also exported, 
but this traffic was interdicted by 
the British government.—( Thorn, $c.) 


Kistnacnerny (Krishna giri).— 
A town and fortress in the Barra- 
mahal district, 106 miies east from 
Seringapatam; Jat. 12° 30’ N., Jon. 
78° 18’ E. Near to this place the 
country is a plain, in which high 
rocky insulated mountains are scat~ 
tered, of a singular and grand ap- 
pearance. That on which the fort 
stands is 700 fect in perpendicular 
height, and so remarkably bere and 
steep that it was never taken except 
by surprise. In 1791 the British 
troops were repulaed with consider- 
able loss; but it was subsequently 
obtained by cession, when the fortifi- 
cations were destroyed, the ultered 
condition of the Mysore sovereignty 
rendering them unneceasary. 

The upper surface of the mountain 

ents a confused assemblage of 
irregular masnes of rock. There are 
two tanks within the fort, besides a 
fine subterranean spring, which rises 
in a cavern near the south-west an- 
gle, The pettah below, in 1820, was 
but a poor place, the more indus- 
Kishenghur are of solid und sub- 
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trious portion of the Inhabitants 
having removed to Dowletabad, a 
spacious bazar erected by Capt, Gra- 
ham about a mile south of Kistna- 
gherry, which is no longer either a 
civil or military atation.—{F, Bucha- 
nan, Fullarton, Dirom, $c.) 

Kistnaratam ( Krisknapatam).— 
A town in the Carnatic province, 
district of Nellore, seventeen miles 
S.E. from the town of Nellore; lat. 
14° 25’ N., lon, 89° Y E, 

Krrroon.—A fortified town in the 

rovince of Bejapoor, nineteen miles 
Von.w. from Darwar; lat. 15° 35’ 
N.,, lon. 74° 52’ E. The deasye of 
this place proving refractory in 1824, 
it was besieged and captured with a 
considerable booty. 

Krrut.—A town of considerable 
size in the province of Delhi, forty- 
five miles N.W. from the city of 
Delhi; lat. 29° 37 N., lon. 76° 9 E. 
In 1808 this place was surrounded 
by a good brick wall, and an excel- 
lent ditch, having on the east a large 
tank, and a ject or shallow lake. 
The wall enclosed a high fort of 
some strength, 


Krvatoor.—A |. village in the 
Southern Carnatic, district of Tan- 
jore, situated about nine miles west 
from Negupatam. By the road side 
near this place there are two remark- 
able statues of Buddha, in the usual 
sitting posture, and somewhat co- 
Toseal size. —(Fullarton, &c.) 

Kratran.—A smail town in the 
island of Java, sixty-eight miles south 
from Samarang, and situated about 
half way between Solo, the capital of 
the emperor, and Jojocarta, the me- 
tropolis of the sultan; lat. 7° 42 8., 
lon, 110° 35’ E—( Thorn, ge.) 

Krar (or Ban Clai).—A villsge in 
Siam, which in 1825 contained about 
1,000 persons, mostly Chinese, with 
ah an of the same nation. This 
place stands on ariver of the same 
name, the mouth of which is about 
lat, 8° 42° N., where it is very nar- 
row, being almost choked up by sand 
banks, egainat which the surf beata as 
violently as at Madras.-(Leal, fc.) 
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Koaasagr.—A strong hill-fort in 
the province of Aurungabad, situated 
on the western range of ghante, about 
twenty miles south of Boorghaut, and 
commands the principal pass lesding 
from the Concan, near Jamboo!para, 
immediately above Soweeghaut ; lat. 
18° 35 N., lon, 73° 27’ E., forty-one 
miles S.E. from Bombay. Koarree is 
about one mile and a haif in circumfe- 
rence, and amply supplied with water. 
It was captured, however, after a 
short bombardment, in 1818, by a 
detachment under Colonel Prother. 


Koatuorrs. — A small town in 
Northern Hindostan, thirty-seven 
miles E.N.E, from Almora; lat. 29° 
42 N., lon. 80° 15’ E. 

Koxaar.—A_ small town in the 
province of Allahabad, thirty miles 

.N.E. from Jeitpoor ; Jat. 25° 25 
N,, lon. 79° 57’ E. 

Konavt.—A town in Afghanistan, 
twenty-six miles south from the city 
of Peshawer; lat. 33°44’ N., lon. 71° 
15’ E. This place is situated in a dis- 
trict of the same name, about twelve 
miles in circumference, abounding in 
water, and producing the fruits, plants, 
flowers, grasses, and weeds of Euro- 
pee climates, so grateful to an eye 

ing unused to the sight of them. A 
composition named moomeed or mum- 
ney, is manufactured here, and sold 
through the east as a specific for 
fractures, almost miraculor It is 

rocured from a sort of stone, which 
faving been reduced to powder, is 
boiled in water, when an oil floats, 
which afterwards hardens to a sub- 
stance, having the appearance and 
consiatence of coal.——-(E/phinstone, 
$e.) 

Koxuw (or Concan).—This term i 
applied by the natives in quite a dif- 
ferent sense from what it is by Euro- 
pans for it includes much country 

‘ing to the east of the western 
ghaute. Tn one sense it is synony- 
mous with a hilly mass of conn ys 
subject to the severity of the south- 
‘west monsoon, in contradistinction 
to des, = plain; but there are ex- 
ceptions ¢o this definition. See also 
Concan.—( Marshall, $c.) 
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Komuotarooa—A town, or rather 
the ruins of one, in the province of 
Bengal, district of Rungpoor, once 
the capital of the great Hindoo 
kingdom of Camroop, and still » 
prapecdaoes monument of rude la- 
yur, 


Komotapoor was situated on the 
west bank of the Dhorlah, which 
formed its defence on one side, but 
that river has since shifted its course 
atill further east. The town was in- 
tersected by a small river named the 
Singimari, which has destroyed o 
considerable part of the works, but 
was probably kept artificially within 
bounds while the town flourished. 
The ruins are of an oblong form, about 
nineteen miles in circumference, of 
which five miles were defended by 
the Dborlah, and the remainder pro- 
tected by an immense bank of carth, 
with a double ditch, and from the 
number of bricks scattered about, pro- 
bably surmounted by a brick 
In ita present state (1809) the inner 
ditch is of various widths, and never 
seems to have been regular ; the outer 
ditch has been about 250 feet wide, but 
it is impossible now to ascertain its 
original depth, which must, however, 
have been very considerable. These 
works run in straight sides of very 
unequal lengths, without towers, 
bestions, or flanking-angles. Three 
gates are still shown, and there is 
the appearance of a fourth. In one 
heap of bricks there are two pillars 
of granite, standing erect, and in 
enother there are four. 

Komotapoor was built by Raja 
Niladwaja, besieged by the Maho- 
tuedans; and taken, after a blockade 
¢ fvelve years, about A.D. 1496, 

luring the reign of Raja Nilambor. 
—(F. Buchanan, $c.) 

Kownaroos.—A pie in the 
vince of Bejapoor, thirty-four miles 
'W.N.W. from Darwar; Mat. 15° 37° 
N,, lon, 78° 38’ E. 

Konposuzny.—See Kunsxvua. 

Kowisaa Istz.—A umal! island in 

Eastern seas, lying to the north 
of Wageeoo. The inhabitants cul- 
Civate plantations of yams, potatoes, 
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mugert-canes, and other tropical pro~ 
ductions. With Wageeco they bar- 
ter sausages made of turtle’ eggs, ia 
exchange for sago, either baked or 
raw. They also carry tortoisea-shell 
there, to sell to the Chinese, who 
trade to that island in sloops, — 
(Forrest, $c.) 

Kooxancan Isre—-A very small 
island in the Eustern seas, one of the 
Sooloo Archipelago. It is uninha- 
bited, and appears like two islands, 
there being a narrow isthmus in the 
centre, 

Kooxixs ( Kukis, Kungkis or Lunc~ 
tas).—This rude and martial tribe 
occupy o very extended space among 
the mountains between Bengal, Ava, 
and China. To the north and ‘east 
they border on the Munipoor, Phung, 
and. Assam countries; to the west, 
on Cachor, and the independent por- 
tion of the Tipers. district ; on the 
south-east on the Birman dominions ; 
and on the south-west on Chittagong. 
By the Burmese they are named 
Laengeh, which the Bengalese change 
to Lingta; but more frequent by the 
latter they are named Kungky or 
Kooky ; for the most part, indivi- 
duals of the tribe call themselves 
Zou. They are but little known to 
Europeans, and are seldom seen, ex- 
cept when they visit the markets on 
the jungly borders of Tipera and 
Chittagong, to purchase salt, dried- 
fish, aod tobacco. 

The Kookies adopt certain cus- 
toms of the state under which they 
live, but they themselves have no di- 
vision of caste, although they live in 
dis ‘ 






om ion of 
those subdued by Hindoo chiefs, 
do not worship any of the mint 


cal deities, but are supposed to fear 


PrO- and propitiate certain imaginary genii, 


demons, and evil spirits, They are 
very strict in burning their 

They have no written language, and 
the dialects of the diffefent tribea 
are said to be so various, as to be un- 
intelligible to each other. The more 
savage tribes are quite naked, and 
dwell in hollow trees; the more civi- 
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lized wear a alight wrapper round their 
loins, while those in immediate con- 
tact with Bengal procure a covering 
of coarse cloth. th sexes in their 
persona are strong and robust, and 
bear a considerable resemblance to 
the Tartars, while in complexion 
they are fairer than the Bengalese. 
Dwelling among forests and moun- 

i ies cultivate little 
grain, end never enough for their 
own consumption, the surplus (be- 
sides ealt, betel-nut, and dried fish,) 
being procured from the low coun- 
tries, in exchange for ivory, timber, 
wax, cotton, raw silk, and a variety 
of odoriferons woods and gums, the 
produce of their hills. 

The Kookies are mostly hunters 
and warriora, and are armed with 
bows and arrows, clubs, spears, and 
dhaws. They choose for the sites 
of their villages the steepest and 
most inaccessible hills, and each vyil- 
1 contains from 500 to 2,000 
Like other savages, 

y are engaged in perpetual war- 
fare, in prosecution of which they 
prefer ambuscades and surprises to 
regular open fighting. When he 
a secret expedition they fasten thei 
hammocks among the branches of 
the loftiest trees, 50 as nut to be per- 
ceived from below, Among these 
tribes salt is held in high estimation, 
and a little ia always sent with a 
message to certify its importance. 
Next to ‘sonal valour, the ac- 
complishment most value: a ware 
rior is superior dexterity of stealing, 
after the manner of the Spartans, 
This miserable race are of a most 
vindictive disposition, and blood must 
always be shed for blood, on the prin- 
ciple of retaliation, 

‘As they are without prejudice of 
caste, no animal killed in the chase 
is rejected; an elephant is conse- 
quently an immense prize, from the 
quancity of food he affords, Every 

ive yeara they migrate from one sta~ 
tion to another, but seldom to a 
greater distance than a twelve hours’ 
journey. Their domestic animals are 
paysle, ta, hogs, dogs, and fowls, 

wut the first is the most valued; yet, 









‘ants. 
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like other ultra- tic tribes, 
aks uo use wheter of the ai, 
rearing them solely for their ficsh 
and skins. The Kookies have some 
notion of a future state, where ¢! 
are rewarded or punished according 
to their merits in the present world ; 
and they are of opinion that nothing 
is more pleasing to the Deity, or 
more certainly ensures their future 
happiness, than the destroying a preat 
number of their enemies. These de- 
stractive hi tender them a terror 
to the tants of the Chittagong 
district, and aparticular annoyance to 
the wood-cutters, whose heads they 
take away.—( Public Journals, Mac- 
rac, F, Buchanan, &c.) 

Kooxaresra,—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, eleven miles west 
from Rampoora, which in 1820 con- 
tained 800 houses; lat. 24° 59’ N., 
ton, 75° 22 E. 


Kooxsrs.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, surrounded by a good mud 
wall, and a deep dry ditch; Int. 22° 
16’ N., lon. 74° 51’ E., twelve miles 
S. by W. from Dhar. In 3820 this 
place was the head of a pergunnah, 
and contained 700 houses.—{ Mal 
colm, &c.) 

Kooxurmuxpa. — A considerable 
town in the province of Candeish, 
situated on the north bank of the Tu; 
tee, which in the hot season is on 
knee-deep here, and 150 yards broad, 
whereas in the rains it is a quarter of 
amile from bank to bank ; lat, 21° 29° 
N., lon,74° 10 E., seventy miles E. by 
N. from Surat. It formerly belong 
to the Peshwa, but is now compre- 
hended in the British district of 
Candeish Proper.(Captain Suther- 
tand, tre.) 

Kootassian Isce.—A amall island 
in the Eustern sess, one of the Sooloo 
scclilpe! It is a low island co- 
ve with wood, and uninhabited, 

Kooment —A town in the province 
of Allshubad, sixteen miles south 
from Teary ; lat. 24° 32’ N., lon. 78° 
48 E. 

Koowrarssix. — A lordship in 
Northern Hindostan, situated on the 
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enst bank of the Sutuleje, by which 
river it is bounded on the N.W.; 
by Bussaher on the N.B.; by Bhirjee 
on the S.W.; and by Keonthul on 
the south. The town is a mean, ill- 
looking place, which in 1814 did not 
contain more than a dozen of houses, 
although it waa the residence of the 
Rana ; lat. 31° 19 N,, lon. 77° 26’ E., 
5,784 feet above the level of the sea. 
The Sutuleje runs below with a very 
rapid stream, aud on its banks arc 
the huts of several gold-finders, who. 
wash the sands, and procure particles 
of gold. The descent to the river, 
estimated at 3,000 fect perpendicutar, 
is extremely steep, and, including the 
windings, above three miles in length, 
the last mile being one continued 
flight of irregular steps.—(J. B. Fra- 
ser, Lieut. Ross, &c.) 


Kooncn.-—~ A large town in the 
province of Agra, sixty miles E. by 

. from Gualior ; lat. 26° 3’ N., lon. 
79° 4 E. Although the Koonch dis- 
trict is subject to the British govern- 
ment, it is entirely insulated from 
their possessions, on one side by an 
intervening space belonging to the 
Nana of Kalpee, and on the otbers by 
lands belonging to Sindia, the Dit- 
teab raja, the Sumpter raja, and the 
soubahdars of Jhansi. By the treaty 
of peace in 1803 Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, this small territory wan as- 
aigned in jaghire to Bhecma Bhyc, 
his daughter, to whom the surplus re- 
venue is paid, but the administration 
is exercised by the British. In 1614 
the total revenue amounted to about 
1,50,000 rupees per annum.—{ Iau. 
chope, Public MS. Documents, Mal- 
colm, Se.) 


Koonrna.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, uine miles N.E. ‘fom Ku- 
mal; lat. 29° 42’ N., lon, 77° 8” E. 


Koownan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Ramghur, 
105 miles S.3.W. from Patna; lat. 
24° 20/ N,, lon, 84° 38’ E. 

Koonsroona.—A town and small 
principality in the Delhi province, 
under the protection of the British 
government, which in 1824 interfered 
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to prevent its further subdivision, by 
compelling the nabob to make suita- 
ble provision in money for the claims 
of his relations; lat. 29° 43’ N., lon, 
mw 5 E., six miles E.N.E. from Kur- 


Koonsvacavs.—A hill fort in the 
province of Aurungabad, encircled by 
mountains, seventy-seven miles N.B. 
fron Bombay; lat, 19° 23’ N., lon. 
74 5' E. 

Koonyan.—A small and fertile 
plain in Northern Hindostan, situ- 
ated between the Sutuleje and Jumna, 
and bounded by Kothaur, Baghul, 
and Keonthul. It contains no fort, 
and was formerly dependent on the 
chiefship last-mentioned. 


Koora (Curava).—A small tract 
in the province of Gundwana, for- 
merly subject to the Nagpoor raja, 
but respecting which scarcely any- 
thing is known. The town of Koorbn 
stands on the cast side of the Hutaoo 
river, thirty-two miles eayt from Rut- 
tunpoor; fat, 22°23 N., lon, 427 
56° EL 


Koorsan.—A considerable town 
with a wud fort in the province of 
Agra, district of Alighur, containing 
severnl mosquen and pagodas, situated 
about twenty-nine miles N.W. by NX. 
from Alighur fort, 





Koonsacatte.-A town in the 
inland of Ceylon, twenty-neven miles 
N.W. from’ Candy ; Jat. 7° 27" N., 
Jon, 80° 27’ E, This is che principal 
station in the Seven Corles, and was 
formerly the residence of its princes, 
the vestiges of their palace being still 
visible near the base of the elephant 
rock. A large tank and a remarkable 
chain of rocks deserve notice,— 
(Davy, $c.) 


Koosnatcnun (Khushhalghur)— 
A town in the province of Gujerat, 
the best town in the principality of 
Banswara, from which it ix distant 
S.W. about sixtcen miles, 








Kootax.-—A town in the province 
of Delhi, fifty-five miles E.8.6. from 
aes ily ; lat. 28° 12° N,, lon. 40° 10° 
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Koonwry.—A town with a fort in 
the province of Malwa, fourteen miles 
west of Khimla Jat. 24°9 N., 
ton. 78° E, This is the capital of 
a very smal} independent Patan state, 
the escape of which from annihilution 
by its more powerful and rapacious 
neighbours, is still more remarkable 
than that of Bopaul. It was founded 
by Delil Khan, a native of Khyber in 
Afghanistan, who established himself 
here in the reign of Aurungzebe. 
The fortress of Koorwey is described 
as aplace ofstrength ; at least it has 
never been taken, although often 
besieged. It is washed by the Betwa 
river and arated from the town, 
surrounded by  dilapi- 
The territory attached 
to Koorwey is small, and in 1820 the 
revenue did not exceed Rs. 25,000 per 
annum; but it was then just breath- 
ing from the horrible ravages of the 
Pindaries,—( Malcolm, &c.) 

Konan (Cara).—A town in the 
province of Allahabad, to which 3 
small! district was formerly attached, 
situated in the Doab of the Gangesand 
Jumma ; lat. 26°60 N., lon. 80°40 E, 

Konan.—A village in the province 
of Cutch, situated about ten miles 
south from Luckput Bunder, on the 
toad from that place to Mandavie. 
The surrounding country is hilly, and 
yields abundance of iron ore, which 
ia smelted in the vicinity, 


Koram.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, sixteen miles south from 
Pattialiah; lat. 30° 5’ N., lon 76° 
27' E. 

Koras.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, nineteen miles E. from 
Jhansi lat. 25° 29 N,, lon. 78° 

y 


Konotoya River (or Caratty).— 
According to the Nepaulese, this 
river springs from the lower hills of 
Sikkim, at a place named Brahma- 
coond. After it enters the Bengal 
province, it forms part of the boun- 
dary between the Rungpoor and Di- 
nagepoor districts, losing and reco- 
yering its name several times, until it 
is at last swallowed, name and all, by 
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the Tcesta. In the rainy season, it 
is navigable for boats of 400 maunds 
to Bhojonpoor, and considerable 
quantities of timber are floated down 
its eurrent.—{ F. Buchanan, fc.) 


Koaut.—A town belonging to the 
Guicowar in Gujerat, situated on the 
right bank of the Nerbudda, and in 
2820 contained about 300 houses; 
lat. 22° 50’ N., lon. 73°17 E. It 
has a fort of masonry 100 yards 

uare, with mud bastions at the an- 

and square ones in the centre, 

as no guns mounted, but is full of 

loop-holes. It has no ditch or glacis, 

and the base of the wall is visible at 
8 great distance.—{ Malcolm, fc.) 


Kostcuane Istes.—A cluster of 
islands, eight in mumber, situated in 
the gulf of Siam, within four hours’ 
sail of the Siam river; lst. 13°21’ N., 
lon. 100° 55 E., twenty-six miles 
from the mouth of the Bankok river. 
They form an excellent well-sheltered 
harbour, abounding with good water 
and fire-wood, Kosichang, the largest, 
is seven miles long by three broad, 
and consists of hills covered with 
trees to the waters’ edge, several of 
which, such as the maple and s'soo, 
are well suited for cabinet-work, but 
not for masts and spars. It is quite un- 
cultivated, and in 1823 uninhabited, 
with the exception of one spot, where 
a solitary Chinese had built his hut. 

These islands ore noted for several 
beautiful species of pigeons, and aroot 
resembling the common yam, which 
grows to an enormous size, onc spe- 
cimen having been found that mea- 
sured ten feet in circumference, and 
weighed 474 pounds, It is without 
taste, and only used medicinally by 
the neighbouring natives, Kokram 
island is about one-fourth the size of 
Kosichang, but is occupied and culti- 
vated by some Siamese fishermen. 
Land crabs, bird-nests, and biche de 
mer or sea slug, are also found among 
these islands, but not in sufficient 
quantity to become articles of com- 
merce. The Cochin Chinese traders 
who visit these isles have erected a 
white temple on Kosichang.—(Fin- 
Jayson, §e-) 
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Koran (Cata, the fort).—A pett; 
state at jisdostan Proper, witoted 
principally in the province of Aj 
Ineer,. The Kotah territories border 
on those of Boondee, about five 
miles to the north-west of the 
Chumbul, and extend also into 
Malwa, eight miles beyond Khaira- 
bad. On the south-cast they are 
bounded by the intermixed posses- 
sions of Sindia and Holkar; and on 
the north and north-west by those of 
Jeypoor and Boondee. In 1820, in- 
cluding cessions received from the 
British government, this principality 

d a compact and well-defined 
territory, equal to an area of 5,500 
square miles, 

Zalim Singh, the raj rana, or re- 
gent, held a high repute among the 
natives as a wise ruler; and certainly 
the commercial activity that prevails 
in the city, and the rich aspect of cer- 
tain tracts to the south-east and be- 
yond the Mokimdra pass, which are 
cultivated like a garden, bear evi- 
dence in fivour of his administration; 
but in other quarters there is much 
waste land, and many of the villages 
have a wretched appearance. In 1820 
he commenced a bridge over the 
Borkundia river of nineteen arches, 
diminishing from the centre, and 
about t ,000 feet in length, which when 
finished will be one of the most 
remarkable modern native edifices 
{there are none of British construc- 
tion) in Hindostan. The chief 
towns arc Kotah, Gagroon, and 
Shahabad. he | 

About forty years the legiti- 
mate raja (Kishore Singh) of the 
Hara tribe, was placed in confinement 
by Zulim Singh, who usurped the 
management of affairs, and proctaim- 
ed himself regent, treating the raja, 
however, with an external show of 
submissive respect. He has ever 
sizce maintained pomee of his 
selfeppointed dignity, and has upon 
the whole conducted affairs, in most 
eventful times, with considerable 
energy and success. He has long 
been the universal incdiator between 
the states and chiefs around him, 
who ail considered their families and 
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property sefer in Kotah than in their 
own strong-holds. In 1819 his army 
consisted of 10,000 regular infantry, 
and about 10,700 irregular; his ca- 
valry of all descriptions sbout 4,200; 
total 24,900 men. The principal for- 
tresses are Kotah, Shahabad, Ga- 
groon, Sheaghur, and Narghur, be- 
sides a number of ghurries, or native 
forts, In 1819 the gross revenue of 
Kotah was estimated at forty-seven 
lacks of rupees. In 1820 he was re- 
ported to be nearly blind, and resided 
mostly at Gugroon, delegating the 
management of bis affairs nt Kotah 
to his son Lollijee. The old legitimate 
raja died a short time before that 
date, and was succeeded by his son, 
Onneid Singh, who assembledan army, 
and endeavoured to eject Zulim Singh; 
but the latter being, in consequence 
of a treaty entered into in 1818, pro- 
tected by the Bengal government, was 
joined bv a British detachment, which 
totally defeated the legitimate raja, 
who as subscquently compelled to 
give up five-sixtenths of his revenue 
to defray the eapense of conquering 
himaclf, In 1824 snother disturbance, 
raised by Bulwunt Singh, uncle to 
the reigning prince of Boondee, was 
suppressed by the British and Kotah 
troops, after considerable bloodshed, 
in which Bulwnnt and most of his 
adherents perished. Zalim Singh 
died in 1825, and was succeeded by 
his son, Madhoo Singh, who made a 
considerable addition to the allow. 
ance assigned for the support of his 
nominal sovereign, who nevertheless 
continued discontented. When the 
old regent died, an effort was made 
by the British government ta form a 
separate principality for his family, a 
measure which it was expected would 
simplify our connexion with Kotah, 
and terminate the perpetual collisions 
of prince and regent. In order to 
reconcile Madhoo Singh to this ar- 
rangement, it was proposed to form 
bia principality almost wholly, of 
countries acquired by bia father Ze- 
lim Singh; but he rejected the pro- 
position, and said he would be justly 

ie in the opinion of his rela. 
tiona and subjects, were he for his 
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own personal aggrandizement to dis- 
member the principality of which he 
had charee.—{ Fullarton, Malcolm, 
Public MS, Documents, Tod, Prin- 
sep, Se.) 

Koran.-—A town in the province of 
Ajmeer, the capital of the preecding 
principality, situated on the east side 
of che Chumbul, 150 milen 5. E. from 
Ajineer city; lat. 25° 12’ N., lon. 735° 
48 E, This is a large, populous, and 
irregularly built place, with hand- 
some buzuars well stocked with mer- 
chandize, and it contains an uusnal 
number of vabstuntial-looking private 
houses, besides abundance of templea; 
hut no public edifice uf note, except 
the raja’s palace, The entrauces 
to the city are protected by double 
gateways, und the walls covered by 
an guter ditch, cut out of the solid 
sock. The palace, # large pile of 
building, and rendered conspicuous 
by ita lofty white turrets, is enclosed 
by a separate fortification, Under 
the city walls, towards the north, 
within a garden, are the chetrees 
of former rajas, Jarge structures of 
the kind, some of marble highly or- 
namented with mythological devices 
in relievo, The bed of the Chumbul 
here is deep and narrow, and the 
banks on both sides are of rock. The 
principal inhabitants are Rajpoots; 
but the population includes many of 
the commercial classes, who carry on 
an active traffic, and manufacture 
cloth and other articles adupted for 
native consumption. — (Mudlarton, 
Malcolm, $c.) 


Koraua.—A town in Travancore, 
fourteen miles N.W. from Cape Co- 
morin ; tut, 8° 13’ N., fon. 77° 41’ EL 


Kore (Cata).—A town in the pra- 
vinee of Gujerat, ten miles from 
Dhotka ; lat. 22°40 N. lon, 72° 25’ E. 


Kotgouux.—A petty chiefship and 
British military outpost in Northern 
Hindostan, situated between the 
Sutuleje and Jumna, and by some 
reckoned among the twelve fordshipa. 
To the N. W. it is bounded by Koom- 
barsein; to the S. W. by Burowlee; 
on the south it has Bulsun, aud to 

voL. 1m. 
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the cast Poondur and Joobul. It was 
originally a dependency of Keonthul, 

afterwards of Bussaher ; but be- 
fore the Gorkha invasion had jong 
been independent of both. The ra- 
na resides at Koteghur, which is a 
place of some atrength, but there is 
no other fortress within its limits. 
Lat. 31° 18’ N, lon. 77° 20’ E., 6,634 
feet above the level of the sea. This 
district is only separated from the 
native states of Cooloo, Sukait, and 
Mundee, by the Sutuleje, which cir- 
cumstance, together with the nature 
of a country thinly inhabited, and 
intersected by devp and almost io- 
pervious dells, where every path aud 
road affords facilities both for the 
commission and concealines:t of shure 
der, render an efficient police a 
impracticable. The climate is simi 
to thut of the south of England.— 
(Licuts, Ross and Walker, Gerard, 
Se.) 

Korecucr (Calaghara).—A town 
in Northern Lindostan, the capital 
of the preceding chiefship, situated 
on a declivity of the Whartoo moun- 
tain, near the left bank of the Sutu- 
leje; Int. 31°19’ N., lon. 77° ay F, 
6,634 feet nbove the Jevel of the 
sea. Hemp, various grains, pulses, 
peaches, apricots, filberts, walnuts, 
ginger, turmeric, and other roots are 
raised here, and resinous extracts, 
such ay pitch and turpentine, pro- 
cured, It has been remarked that 
the intoxicating quality of the opiun 
manufactured at Koteghur much ex- 





ceeds that of the sume drug raised 
on the plams of Hindostan.—{ Mfessrs. 
Gerards, $c.) 


Kotreax.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, pergunnah of Avhta, which 
in 1820 contained 400 houses; lat. 
23°7' N., lon. 76° 56’ E. 

Korzars.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, situated on the 
river Parbutty, in the pergunnah of 
Shujawulpoor 5 Ist, 23° 22” N., lon. 

Sx E. 


76° 
Koterunx Prax.—A lofty peak in 
the province of Lahore, diviston of 


Cooloo, fifteen miles N.N.E. from 
Rampoor in Bussaber ; lat. 31° 40’ N., 
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lon, 77° 40 E., 17,355 feet above the 
leval of the sea. 


Koraaca.—a lordship in North- 
ern Hindostan, situated between the 
Sutuleje and Jumna, It consists 
principally of a narrow strip of land 
mostly plain, and under cultrvation, 
stretching along the left bank of the 
Gumbhut, between Keonthul and 
Mahiogh.” It was formerly a depen- 
dency of Keonthul, and with the rest 
of the hill states fell under the Gork- 
ha dommation in 1804; but in 1814 
took an active part on the side of the 
British government , lat, 30°57’N, 
lon, 77°4’ E,, thirty-two miles N.N W. 

(sir D. Ochter tony, 








c.) 

Kottttau.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, thirty-two miley 
W.S.W, from Sirhind; lat. 30°31’ N,, 
lon. 75° 57’ E. 

Koraa.—A large town in the 
vince of Malwoe situated on Phe 
G river, twenty miles E, by S. 
of Hindia, and seventeen N_ by gE of 
Hurdah ; fat, 22° 26’ N., lon. 77° 17’ 
E. The exact hne of demarcation 
between the acquisitions made in this 
quarter in 1818 by the British govern- 
ment from the Nagpoor raja and Sin- 
dia, runs through this town, Sindia’s 
territory lying west of it. 


Korrau.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, sttuated on the north 
side of the Betwa myer, exghty miles 
8.E. from Guahor; lat. 25°52 N., 
lon, 79° 14’ E. 

Korvz.—A town on the Malabar 
coast, thirty miles S. by E. from Ca- 
licut ; lat. 10° 50° N., lon, 75° 57’ E. 


Kowras (Catlasa).—A district in 
the Hy. Province, bounded on 
three sides by the Manjera river, 
which here makes an extraordinary 
deep bend. The interior ia almost 
noknown, but from the import of its 
name, it is probably mountanous. 
The town of Kowlas stands in lat. 
18°14’ N., lon. 77° 47’ E., eighty miles 
N.W. from Hyderabad. 


Kownan—A town in the province 
of Cutch, surrounded by an immense 
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morass named the Runn, thirty-eight 
miles N. from Bhooy; lat, 23°46" N., 
ton. 69° 44 E. 


Kowrsenacun.—A town in the 
Guyerat peninsula, ten miles N.N.W. 
from Diu Point; let. 20° 45/ N., ton. 
70° 50 E. 


Knrakaroa Iste,—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, the southernmost of 
din the strats of Sun- 
a high peaked hull at the 
south end, winch lies m lat. 6° 9 S., 
YE. The whole ciremt 
nd x not more than ten 
miles, hia nd 39 esteemed 
healthy, when comparcd with the 
neighbouring countries, and containy 
8 hot spring, which the natives use 
asabath. The whole isiand 19 co- 
vered with treen, except particular 
spots, which the natives have cleared 
for nice fields. —(Captasn King, $c.) 


Kaaw ( Isthmus of).—This iathmus 
connects the Malay peninsula with 
the continent of Asia, and tn the nar- 
Towest part does not exceed ninety- 
seven miles from sea to sea. Its name 
appears to have been taken from 

w, said to be aumull inland village 
between Chatya aod Choomphoon, 

The route from Mergur to Choom- 
phoon lies along the sea-coast as far 
as the mouth of the river Pak-Chan, 
which falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
then up that river to the Siamese 
post of Pak-Chan, about the centre 
of the isthmus, and then by land to 
Choomphoon on the gulf of Siam. 
The exact position of the Pakchan 
river has not yet been ascertained, 
but its mouth is probably somewhere 
about lat. 11° 5’ N., about foghey 
miles south of Mergui; the whole of 
which intervening coast is said to be 
ag labyrinth of creeks and channels. 
Many native travellers declare that 
it is quite practicable to make a navi- 

canal across the isthmus of 

ww by joining the Pak-Chan and 
Choomphoon rivers. The Grst ix sad 
to be a considerable river, broad and 
deep throughout: the Choomphoon 
has a very winding course, with a 
sandy bed. Both rivers are anid to 
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bbe free from rocks, or any intervening 
Billy ground; in fact, according to 
native accounts, they already some- 
times unite during high spring tides. 
Up to the post of Puk-chan occu- 
pies two flowing tides in boats, the 
reat of the journey is usually pursued 
by travellers on foot. In 1826 a Sia- 
mese guard of sixty persons were 
stationed at Pak-chan village, and re- 
lieved monthly from Choomphoon.— 
(Captain Burney, §c.) 


Kxisana River.—This river has 
ita source at Mahabillysir, among the 
western ghauts, and hot more than 
forty-two miles ina straight direction 
from the west coast of India, From 
thence it proceeds in a south-westerly 
direction until it passes Meritch, 
where its bulk is greatly increased 
by the junction of the Warna river, 
formed by a variety of streamiets 
that fall from the ghauts. After this, 
bending more to the eastward, it ree 
ceives the addition of the Malpurba, 
Gutpurba, Beema, and Toombudra, 
and with an augmented volume pro- 
ceeds to the Bay of Bengal, where it 
forms the northern boundary of the 
Guntoor circar, During i 
which, including wi 48, may be 
estimated at 700 miles, it waters and 
fertilizes the provinces of Bejapoor, 
Beeder, and Hyderabad, and the Bri- 
tish districts of Paluaud, Guntoor, 
and Condapilly, 

The course of the Krishna being 
for the most part through a moun- 
tainous country, and at a considerable 
elevation above the level of the sea, 
its channel is of iregular depth, much 
broken by rocks and rapids, and liable 
to sudden and extreme fluctuations 
with respect to the quantity of water, 
and consequently is ill adapted for 
the purposes of inland navigation. 
For seventy miles of its tortuous 

nee rong the Nalla Maile bil 
at is bounded by lofty and pi 
tous banks, which in some one rho 
to 1,000 feet above its bed, the op- 
posite vides of the chasm correspond: 
ing in an exact manner, and exhibiting 
abrupt salient and re-entering ai 
faving each other, which preclude the 
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supposition of their having been gra- 
dually hollowed out by the action of 
runsing water. After its entrance 
into the Northern Circars, lurge boata 
ly at the ferries; but in the high- 
Fae the usual floating conveyance 
is a round bamboo wicker basket, 
covered with half-tanned hides, and 
directed with paddles. This very 
primitive vessel, leaking, bending, 
and whirled about by the force of 
the current, gives at first an alarming 
idea of insecurity: but the 
are so short, that there i 
danger. Indeed, for the p 
so rapid a torrent as the 
there Is such convenience ina vehi- 
cle which may be carried on a man’s 
head to any point of crossing, and 
strike the rocks and stones without 
damage, Their ability to carry heavy 
burthens is such that they have been 
employed to transport artillery. 

The term Krishna signifies black, 
or dark blue, and is the name of the 
favourite deity of the Brahminical 
Hindoos,—an incarnation of Vishuu, 
the preserving power. It forms the 
proper boundary of the Deccan tu the 
south, as understood by Mahomedan 
historians, who first applied the term 
with reference to the geographical 
situation of Delhi, The first Mus- 
Iman army that crossed it, was led 
in 1810 by Kafoor, against. Dhoor 
Summooder, the capital of Bellat 
Deo, the sovereign of Karnata, a Hin- 
doo einpire which comprehended all 
the elevated table-land nbove the 
eastern and western chain of ghaut 
mountains. It is much richer in gems 
than its neighbour the Godavery, or 

robably than any river of Hindostan; 
Er io the Palnaud Circar, during the 
dry season, diamonds, cat’s-eyes, 
onyxes, and chalcedonies are asserted 
to be found, and also minute pore 
tion of golt,—(Wilke, Fullaricn, 
Moor, Heyne, Voysey, $0.) 





Kocxeaetiss.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, thirty-cight miles 
S. by W. frou Cullinger 5 lat, 24° 3’ 
N., lon, 79° 37’ E. 


Kupparwa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, eighty miles E. by 
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NN. from Ahmedabad ; lat. 23°19’ N., 
lon. 78° 53’ E. 


Kupowza.—A small town in the 
province of Agra, eleven miles S.E. 
from Kalpee ; Int. 25° 59’ N., lon. 79° 
43’ EL 

Koxowsa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, and zemindary of 
Row Raja Bheem Sing of Auniara, 
eight wites from Rampoora. Here 
is a Give hill-fort, beneath which lies 
the town near the river Lossee: 
there is also a fine tank on the east 
side of the town.—( Malcolm, §c.) 


Kvicunpa.—A small town in the 
province of Agra, seventeen milcs 
S.E, from Jaloun; lat. 25° 57’ N., 
lon, 79° 25’ E. 


Kuurras.—A powerful, indepen- 
dent, and civilized nation, 
to exist between the mountains bor- 
dering on Assem and the country of 
the grand Lama. It has been con- 
jectured that the Kulita country is 
traversed hy the Sanpoo river. 


Kottixsena (Calnjara).—A large 
fortificd village in the province of 
Gujerat, principality of Banswara, 
eight miles S.S,W. from the town of 
Banawara; lat, 23°26’ N., lon. 74°25’ 
E. In 1820 it was the head-quarters 
of a petty Rajpoot chief named Go- 
laub Singh.—( Malcolm, ec.) 


Koiiem (Calam).—A district in 
the province of Berar, belonging to 
the Nizam, situated between the 
nineteenth and twenty-first degrees 
of north latitude, and bounded on 
the east by the Wurda. Respecting 
this district nothing further is known, 





Kumaon (Kumau).—A district in 
Northern Hindostan, which, as regu- 
Hated since the British conquest, com- 

hends the whole tract of country 

ween the Ganges and the Call, 
from the plains to the highest pinna- 
cle of the Himalaya, which space in- 
cludes a large portion of the Gurwal 
province south-east of the Alacanan- 
da, while the Cali river on the 
east forms a natural and well-de- 
fined boundary towards Nepaul. The 
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other hical divisions are Ku- 
maon Proper, Painkhandi, and Bhu- 
tant, within the limits of which is the 
pass of Niti, supposed to have been 
the earliest and moat frequented route 
into Chinese Tartary. The aren of 
the whole may be estimated at 7,000 
square miles. Kumyon Proper is 
separated from the Gurwal province 
by a range of mountains, in which 
stands the village of Chiring; lat. 
30° 6’ N. . 

From the northern margin of the 
Rohilcund plains to the snowy peaks 
of the Himaiaya, the teriitory of 
Kumaon presents a continued ‘sue- 
cession of high mountainous ridges, 
joined and intersected by cross ridges, 
and irregular angles of every variety 
of form, but the whole mass becoming 
gradually more elevated the further 
north. When viewed from a lofty peak, 
the surface appears one vast and tu- 
multuous ocean of mountains, bound- 
ed only by the more stupendous 
ridge of never-melting snow, which 
towers in the back-ground in still 
and spotless majesty. There are no 
alluvial valleys here a» in Nepaul, 
nor, strictly ypeaking, are there any 
valleys, for the narrow irregulur delly 
which intervene between the ridges 
are not entitled to that appellation. 
The beit of jungle that shirts the base 
of the Kumaon hills cannot be de- 
scribed as # forest, the groves of 
kuth, and groups of saul, sissoo, 
and other trees, being interspersed 
with extensive plains of high, reedy 
grass, where scarcely a tree, or even 
shrub, is to be seen. As the hills 
are approached the tree jungle be- 
comes thicker, and the savannabs 
less frequent and extensive. 

Qn entering the lower range of 
hills,an almoot uvinterrupted forcat ix 
met with, containing larger and finer 
trees than those of the plain, in some 
parta tolerably frce from grasa and 
underwood, which latter entirely dis- 

when the height of 2,500 feet 
ig attuined, where the tropical tribes 
give place to the fir, , and rho- 
dodendron. Here every rock and 
bough becomes hoary with lichens 
and mosses, and every branch over- 
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hung with fern; while the road-side 
is lined with wild raspberry and bar- 
be bushes, nettles, thistles, and 
thorns. The willow, and a sort 
of bastard holly, are alvo frequent ; 
the mulberry not uncommon, and 
wild pears of a very bad quality, and 
not larger than « walnut, universal. 
At a still greater height, majestic 
groves of the Deodar pine are dis- 
covered, and the birch becomes 
abundant as the distance from the 
snowy mountains decreases. When 
the European vegetation commences 
the forest-like appearance ceases; 
the trees are collected in detached 
groves, there 14 no long grass, and un- 
derwood 15 only scen in oecasional 
patches, Many parts of Kumaon, 
and more especially about Almora, 
is remarkably open, bleak, and naked. 
The tca plant grows wild through- 
out Kuinzon, but cannot be made use 
of from an emetic quality which 1¢ 
possesses, This possibly’ might be 
removed by cultivation, but the ex- 
periment has not yet been tned. 
Contiary to what might have been 
anticipated, tigers are numerous in 
Kumaon, although 1t contains Sittle 
jungle, which in the plains would be 
considered fit cover for thie ammal. 
They have been discovered even on 
the confines of the snowy peaks, but 
they are observed to disappear as 
the winter advances; and probably 
follow the annual nugrattona of the 
peasantry and their cattle to the low 
countries. The severity of the win- 
ter here 1s so destructive to cattle, 
that many villages are then wholly 
deserted by the inhabitants, who mi- 
grate with their flocks to the skirts of 
the lower saul forest, where find 
a mild chinate and shandame of pase 
turage. The game most frequent): 
met with is the wild pheasant, black 
partridge, and chuckore ; woodcocks, 
occasionally met with in the 
winter, are still more rere; Of the 
European mngung birds, the biack- 
bird alone is an mbabitant of Ku- 
maon, and he has not been often 
seen, and still more rarely heard. 
t is probable that the more elevated 
vagiona contains the precious metals, 
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from the well-known fact, that the 
sands of every mountan stream are 
sesiduously weshed ave gold-duet at 
points where their rapidity di- 
tminishes. 4 


Like the rest of Northern Hin- 
dostan, Kumaon is a very thinly 
peopled country; indeed, there 1s 
reason to believe that all the origi- 
nal and impure tribes have either 
been destroyed or converted, It 
has been calculated that there are 
6,000 familes of Brahmma scattered 
through the district, and it 18 na- 
tural to suppose that so large a body 
of a comparatively enlightened fra- 
ternity, has tended considerably to 
mfluence the manners of the hill. 
Nahves mn this quarter, among whom 
a degree of effeminacy 15 perceptible, 
not usuelly characterestic of an al- 
pine ong In fact, during the time. 
of the Kumaon rayas, the principality 
was wholly under « Brabminical go- 
verament, priacapally of the astri 
gic caste, who raised and deposed the 
chiefs at pleasure. None of these 
Brahmans are aboriginal, but the date 
of thew introduction has never been 
ascertained, The Khasiyas are a 
sumerous class, and fairer than the 
natives of the plans. Their com- 
plexion may be described as a dirty 
white, mbling that of the Tartars 
and Chinese, but a shade darker, 
while the shape and vanety of ther 
features"prove a Hindoo denvation, 

The influence of an oppresnie go- 
vernment, in extingmshing all the 
natural springs of human indus 
try and enterpnze, was never tore 
strongly felt than by the effect that of 
the Gorkhas has had on the natives 
of Kumaon. The Khastya had been 40. 
long aceustomed to be regularly rob- 
bed of whatever superfuity he ac- 
quired, that gan, before the British 
conquest, had ceased to have any 
attractions. Even now, he works 
only to satisfy the immediate cre- 
vings of nature, and beyond the mca~ 
sure requuite for theic gratification 
bis labour may be compelled, but is 
not to be purchased at any price ; and 
probably, one geneiation at least, 
must pass away before the Kumaome 
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will acquire a distinct notion of 
sonal property. The stone houses 
in the towns sre more spacious and 
commodious than those of the plains 
occupied by indtviduels of a similar 
desenption in the lower provinces, 
but many of the peasantry, moe 
especially toward» the southern fion- 
ter, are wretchedly lodged in mud 
and straw huts, two or three of which, 
collected in some sheltered hollow, 
form a hamlet. Level surfaces capa- 
ble of retaining morsture being nn- 
known, the hills are cut to terraces 
rising above each other in regular 
grodation, which in Eastern Kumaon 
are planted with maruya, the most 
common grain from Almora to the 
Cali river. In 1819 attempts were 
made to introduce the cultivation of 
potatoes, for which the soil, seasons, 
end chmate, seema peculiarly well 
adapted; but the charactenstic apa- 
thy of the Khasiyas has been found a 
great impechment to this and all other 
endeavours at improvement. The 
abundance of fine running streams 
throughout Northern Hindostan has 
led to the almost universal adoption 
of the water-mill, a machme wholly 
unknown im the lower regions, and 
here one of the very rudest descrip- 
tion. 

The Nusserec battalions and other 
diactplined tali-corps are composed 
principally of men who served under 
the Gorkhas, and are probably most- 
ly of the Magar rae. Their com- 
plexzions are rather darker than those 
of the Khasiyas, and their features, 
although in some respects dissimilar, 
decidedly indicate a Tartar ongin. 
Indeed, ther square-built, short ate- 
ture, broad bony visages, and some 
other pecuharities, assimilate more 
nearly to the Scotch highlander. 
Since thre district came under the 
British rule, excellent roads have 
been constructed from Rohilcund to 
Almora by the Bamoury pass, and 
from Almora to the civil station of 
Hawellbaugh; other communications 
have also been rendered practicable, 
and houses butlt for the accommoda- 
tion of the European traveller. With 
these exceptions the district may be 
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described as without public roads, 
and few of the pathways are practi- 
cable for loaded cattle. Various rude 
and perilous inventions have been re- 
sorted to for the put pose of crossing 
& precipitous ravine or impassable 
torrent: but the simplest and most 
universal 15 the snngha, which some~ 
times consists of only a single log 
thrown actoss from rock to rock, at 
others two or three logs jomed ‘to- 
gether horizontally, and sometimes 
a stil more comphcated arrangement 
of logs of this last description, Seve 
ral excellent full brid; have been 
coustructed by the tah govern-~ 
ment, 

The relmous edifices of Kumaon 
are not numerous, and are for the 
most part small stone buttdings, 
coy with pent-house roofs of 
slate, and usunlly erected on some 
remarkable eminence, amidst a dark 
grove of the Deodhar pine, a noble 
and sombre tice, selected by the 
mountain Lindoos as a substitute 
for the pecpul and burgot of the 
plains. ‘The only other pubbe buitd- 
ings worthy of notice are the small 
reseryoirs or bowlhes, erected by 
pions individuals to collect the 
waters of a spring; but » dimen- 
sions they ate not to be compared 
with the spncious bowhes of Lower 
Hindostan, In most mountainous 
countries the vulgar computation 
of distance 1s extremely indefinite, 
and has reference more to the time 
occupied and difficulties of the road, 
than the space moved over, the 
consequence of which is that when 
2 Khanya w asked how far it is to 
@ particular station, he will reply, 
“that depends on the burthen a man 
has to carry.” 

In 1820, the ju isdiction of the 
commissioner for the affairs of Ku- 
maon, civil, fiscal and judicial, com- 
prebeaded the whole tract of country 

the Bhagiratht (the Ganges) to 
the Cali, ancluding the town of Se- 
bg The great snowy range of 
the Himalaya comes also within the 
northern boundary of the British do- 
minions, which extends to the first 
Tartar villages beyond those pinna- 
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cles, At the above date the total reve- 
nue was estimated at only one and a 
half lacks of rupees: besides half a 
Jack from the Deyrah Doon collected 
at Sabarunpoor. Those derived from 
the territories between the Sutuleje 
and Jumna are collected by the mili- 
tary commandants at Deyrah and 
Subhattoo. These receipts, however, 
do not cover the expenditure of the 
British establishments within the 
hills, which amounts on an average 
to eight lacks of rupees per annum. 
Owing to the prevalence of the sa- 
cerdotal class, the Janded proprietors 
in Kumaon were more favoured by 
the Gorkhas than any other of their 
conquered subjects, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Almora the lands are 
atill principally possessed by the sa- 
cred order, who also under the Gork- 
hos, as indeed at present, filled all 
the revenue departments. 

The rajas of Kumaon and Gurwal 
sprung from the same family, some 
account of which will be found under 
the last named article. Abul Fazel, 
who in A.D. 1582 describes the Ku- 
maon mountains, ascribes to them 
the production of a great many arti- 
clea, which probably only made a 
transit over them from the north. 
The seat of government was formerly 
at Champavati on the Cali river, 
south-east from Almora, which latter 
became the modern capital about two 
centuries ago. Their possessions be- 
low the hills were mostly wrested 
from the raja by Ali Mahomed the 
Rohilla, In 1790 the Gorkhas hav- 
ing defeated the Kumaon chief, pur- 
aved him to Almora, where after 
another engagement, in which the 
Gorkhsas were again successful, the 
conquest of the principality was ef- 
fected, and the ruling Brahmins con- 
ciliated by bribes and promises. Be- 
fore the acquisition of the districts 
ceded by the nabob of Oude, the 
impression of the Chinese power had 
been gradually pervading the hills, 
for in 1802, when Mr. Gott was de- 
puted by Sir Henry Weilesley to ex- 
amine the forests of Kumson, the 
Gorkha commander expresred great 
apprehension that his arrival would 
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be communicated to the Emperor of 
China, who had threatened to 

the Nepaul Raja if he permitted 
Europeans to explore his country. 

In 1815 this territory was acquired 
by the British government after a short 
and spirited campaign, and ite cli- 
mate approximating so nearly to that 
of Europe, it may be considered 
among the advantages incident to its 
conquest, that it offers ao near an 
asylum to the Europeans of the upper 
provinces, attacked by any of the 
diseases peculiar to warm latitudes. 
In these cases there seems no reason 
to doubt that an adequate residence 
at Almora would be equaily efficient. 
with voyage to England, and it is 
always at hand, a journey from any of 
the principal stations in Oude or the 
Doab being easily performed in less 
than three weeks. In order to faci- 
litate this journey, and render its 
benefits more accessible, government: 
has formed a regular establishment, 
aod purchased houses in Almora for 
the accommodation of valetudinarians 
whose state of health required a term 
porary change of climate, 

Up to the conclusion of 1816, the 
Bengal government rather discourage 
ed any attempt to open 2 trade wis 
Tartary through the Himalaya range 
af mountains, being apprehensive 
lest, in the state of affairs on the 
Lassa frontier, the jealousy of the 
Chinese might be excited by any ap- 
pearance of augmented communica. 
tion, which apprehensions were after- 
wards discovered to be unfounded, 
and measures have in cor ce 
been adopted for promoting the in- 
tercourse. A portion of land lying 
near the base of the snowy ridge is 
gecupied by Bhootees, who are un 
derstood also to possess Jands on the 
opposite side of the mountains, held 
either directly from the government 
of China or from its tributary states, 
These persons have always shown a 
very favourable disposition towards 
their European protectors, and fa« 
yourable settlements were in 1816 
made with them for the lands they 
occupy south of the snowy mouny 
tains. — (Fullarton, Roper, Traih, 
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Gardner, Pube MS. Documents, F 
Buchanan, &¢.) 


Kummatsa (or Surya) —A town 
im the Guyerat peninsula, subject to 
the Jam of Noanagur, and situated 
near the gulf of Cutch; lat 22° 12” 
N, lon. 69° 46°F. This place » 
populous and contains many houses, 
inhabited by Gogla Brahnuns, who 
are attendant, on Runchor (an m- 
carnation of Vishnu) at Dwaraca, 





Komroon Tsmrie.--A temple in 
Northern Emdostan, fillcen mies 
W.N.W. from Almora; lat. 29° 3x’ 
N, lon. 79° 22 E, 6,377 feet above 
the level of the sea. 


Ku mctxrar.—a strong fort in the 
province of Ajmeer, winch had been 
recently usurped by Sindia and his 
commander Jeswunt Row Bhow, but 
which in 1818 was restored to the 
Rana of Odeypoor, sts legitimate 
sovereign, 

Konawun (Kkanawer).—A re- 
mote and ru; district of Bussaher 
ap Northern Hindostan, which com- 
prehends the valley of the Sutuleye 
and ite different feeders, from lat. 31° 
BY'N,, lon. 77° 47’ E, to lat 31° 5)’ 
N,, lon. 78° 42’ E. On the north and 
east it 18 conterminous with the Chi- 
nese possessions, and on the west 
with the Tartar pergunnah of Han- 
garang, also subject to Bussaher. 
it borders on Lahdack and Cooloo, 
4 mountain state 11 Lahore, on the 
right benk of the Sutuleye It may 
be said to be entirely within the Hie 
malaya range, for although cxtend- 
ing forty-three anles from north to 
south, some of the peaks to the south 
nae from 19,000 to 21,000 f.ct, while 
to the north the gigantic Parkyal 
ridge 1s acen 22,000 feet gh. The 
Keubrang pass, 18,130 feet above the 
evel of the sea, 18 :eckoned the boun- 
dary between Kunawur, and that por- 
tion of Chinese Tartery under the 
authority of the grand Lama of Lassa, 
Tartaric furze, the ordinary fuel of 
the Tartars, was here found growing 
17,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, Within the snowy mountains 
the valley of the Sutulese bears the 
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same of Kbanawer, of Kunawur, 
which demgnates a tract of country 
extending eastward to Shipke, the 
frontter town of Clinese Tartary, 
and northward to Sinalkar, Kuna 
wur is properly the middle distexct of 
the Butuleje. 

Au may be inferred fiom its situn- 
tion, the r imate of Kunawyr 1 bleak 
and mhospttable, and great part of 
the soit unproductive, being in fact a 
mass of snow-covered rocks and wild 
chasms. Little gram is raised, but 
the natives possess many sheop and 
cattle, and export wool im consideru- 
ble quantities, both raw and manufac- 
tur In the remoter tracts the 
jak of Tartary, which yields the 
shaggy tail, abounde. The other ex- 
ports me salt (presiously unported 
rom ‘Libct), dried grapes, currants, 
and the seed of a particular spices 
of pie cone The natives of Kuna- 
war also possess full ponics (here 
named gounts), asses, and mules, the 
whok, a» well as ts and »beep, 
used as beasts of burthen, in the 
traffic that subsists between Handos- 
tan, Tibet, Lahdack, Lassa, Cash- 
mere, and Nepaul, for which this dis- 
trict 18 athoroughfare. The Kuna- 
wanes are much addicted to trade, 
and are saxt to possess so excellent 
a character for honesty and punc- 
tuality, that they are employed by all 
the surrounding nations as commer- 
cial agents 

Among thuse mountains salt w the 
Bland incentive to discovery, its ab- 
sence snducing the natives to take 
Tong journcys in kearch of this condi 
tocnt, At proscit one part of Kuna- 
recerves ur salt fiom the Tartar 








villages of Liang and Bekar, situatot 
on the Sutulcje blow Chaprang. The 
Neoza pine (@ new spaces) produces 
a cone, the aceds of which form an 
article of export, having the tuste 
and flavour of sweet-almonda, By 
the natives they are named neozas, 
hence the trivial name of the tree. 
The villages are not numerous, but 
some ere more substantial than are 
usually seen within the mountains. 
Kanam and Sungnam are two of the 
largest, containing about one hundred 
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snhabitants each, and they exlubit a 
degree of wealth and civilization 
that no other mountain tribe in this 
quarter has yet attained. Many of 
the chief families of the Bussaher 
state are of Kunawur origin, and 1 is 
here that the best soldiers are pe 
cured, In 1811, the young raya hav- 
ang sought refuge im this district 
from the pursuit of the Gorkhas, it 
was utticked by that martial people 
who had subdued Buussaher, but 
penetratsng three days’ journey into 
the valley, they were compelied to 
retreat for want of provi 
The language of Kunawar 1 pecu- 
lar, differing essentially from that of 
the Tartars, and without affimty to 
the other mountain dialects In the 
Bhoten or Tartar villages here, they 
have the Umma and Sirmu (or print- 
ed and written) characters of Tibet. 
The first, both m form and name, ro- 
yembles the Sansciit., The inayority 
of the inhatntants are Hindvos, with 
Brahmins for officiating priests; but 
1 some villages the Lama rehgion 
revails, The natives call themselves 
hotcan —(1he rbert, Fraser, Hodgson, 
Culebrouke, d« ) 


Kevpar (Candala)—A town, ot 
rather villagc, in the province of Ben- 
gal, district of Tipcra, seventy-tour 
miles 5.W.by &. from Dacca, lat 23° 
12 N, lon, 91°16 E, The adjacent 
commtrs 15 almost one entire forest, 
abounding with wild ammals, parti- 
cularly elephants, 





Kounpatta.—A town in the Ay 
meer province, filty-two miles N.N.W. 
from the city af Jeypoor ; lat. 27°35 
N,, lon. 75° 15’ E. 


Krnparooz.—A town in the pro- 
wince of Canara, filty -fivemilesN.N.W. 
from Mangulore ; Int. 13°38’ N., lon. 
74° 48°E. This place stands on the 
banks of a nver, variously named 10 
different parts of its course, accord- 
img to the denominations of the vil- 
lages it passes: it is, however, gene- 
rally reckoned to mark the boundary 
of North and South Canara. 


Kuwson Psax.—A mountain peak 
im Northern Hindostan, twenty-two 
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muilcs §.E. from Serinagur; lat, 30°2’ 
N., lon. 79° 3 E., 6,277 feet above 
the level of the sea. 
Kuwavt.—A smal! walled town of 
a thriving and populous appearance, 
in the midst of a little tract 
of cultivated and enclosed country in 
the province of Beyapoor, distrit of 
M 1, about exghty-two miles tra- 
velling distance S, by W. from the 
city of Beyapoor. This place, although 
within the Nizam’s boundaries, be- 
longed to the ex-Peshwa, and from 
him devolved to the British govern- 
ment.—( Fullarton, $c.) 


Kensgon, (Keonyher)—-An enor- 
mous zemindary in the province of 
Onssa, district of Cuttack, the capital 
of which, of the same name, 1s situ. 
ated about ninety-two mies N.N.W. 
from the town of Cuttack ; lat. 21°31’ 
N, lon 85°32 E, It 19 said to ex- 
tend 182 miles from north to south, 
and 125 from east to west, but these 
are probably the extremes. In 1803 
the raya of Kuoyeur was a powerful 
chieftain, and considered 1adependent 
of the Maharatta power, although 
prior to that date he had rented a 
considerable portion of the Cuttack 
distrnt. The recorded propretor 
wn 1815 was named Jonardhan Bhany, 
and the tnbnte he then paid to the 
British government was 2,790 rupecs 
per annum, after which xt was sup- 
posed he would have a clear revenue 
remaimng of about 30,000 rupees per 
annum, a very small sum for so large 
a surface, producing rice, sugar-cane, 
cotton, trmber, fuel, salt, tar, gums, 
wax, iron, and honey. Most of the 
tron exported from re to Cal- 
cutta 28 procured in this zemindary, 
which is also fertilized by several 
streams. During the late expedition 
against the Coles, Kunjeur was found 
to be for nearly 100 miles an open 
cultavated country, only occasionally 
interrupted by ridges of inlis and 
pote jungles generally speaking, 

jowever, the land fit for nilage bears 
‘@ very trifing proportion to the vast 
extent of rocks, bil 2, beds of torrents, 
and forests, that occupy this region. 
—( Richardson, Stirling, Ac.) 
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Kvnsrooaa.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, which in 1808 be- 
longed to Rebmut Khan, seventy- 
three miles north from the city of 
Delhi; lot. 29° 41’ N., lon 76° 51’ E. 
Indree ia a large open town, with a 
strong ghurry or native citadel ; Kunj- 
poora is smaller, but surrounded by 
a strong wall.—(Lieut. Whtte, $c.) 


Kouxa.—A town in the province 
of Orissa, district of Cuttack, eighty 
miles N.E. from the town of Cuttack. 
This is the capital of one of the tri- 
butary estates in Orissa subject to 
the British regulations, the exact Ji- 
mits of which have never been an- 
certained, but which have been rough- 
ly estimated at seventy-five miles 
from north to south, and fifty from 
east to west. Prior to the acquisi- 
tion of Cuttack by the British, the 
Kunka raja, who possessed this al~ 
Juvial and unwholesome tract, had 
long baffled the Maharatta», and ren- 
dered all their attempts to subdue 
him most destructively abortive. The 
Maharattas had been accustomed to 
embark troops and artillery on large 
unwieldy flat-bottomed boats, un- 
moanageable on large streame or near 
the sea, in consequence of which 
their ill-constructed fleets always fell 
= prey to the raja’s light-armed ves 

s, which were long and narrow, 
with barricadoes to cover the men, 
and some of them have a hundred 

or oars. When these squa- 
drons met, the Ooria boats moved 
quickly round the heavy Maharatts 
armada, and picked off the men with 
their matchtocks, until the remainder 
were compelled to surrender, when 
they were carried into a captivit 
from which they seldom returned, 
the pernicious atmosphere i these 
jungles ‘itting none to live but 
the Vines, 


On thia account the Kunks chief 
and his country were viewed with 
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every obstacle, and having by « well- 
concerted enterprize, in March 1805, 
captured some of the raja’s boats, a 
detachment forced their way in them 
to Kunkaghur, which so staggered 
the chieftain’s fortitude that he came 
out and surrendered, ond with this 
operation, and not before, the con- 
quest of Cuttack may be said to have 
terminated. In 1814 the annual tri- 
bute psid to the British government 
was 19,132 rupees, and the estimated 
revenue enjoyed by the proprietor, 
one lack. The territory of Kunka 
produces rice and salt in large quan- 
tities; also some sugar-cane, cotton, 
honey, and wax.(J. B. Blunt, Rich= 
ardson, 5c.) 

Kunxv1.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, district of Saharunpoor, 
situated on the west bank of the 
Ga about two miles south from 
Hurdwar. This place is almost en- 
tirely composed of large and hand- 
some stone edifices built for the ac- 
commodation of pilgrims resorting to 
Hardwear, intermixed with fantastic 
Hindoo temples and gardens, after 
the fashion of Hindostan, At the 
northern extretnity ia a street havin; 
an elevated mound of earth on eaci 
side, which iv annually covered, as 
the periodical mela or fair draws near, 
with the temporary huts of the Go- 
sain religious mendicants.—(Fullar- 
ton, £c.) 

Kewartre.—An open town in the 
province of Gujerat, situated near the 
confluence of the Oresung with the 
Nerbuddah, about = mile east of 
Chandode. In 1820 it belonged to 
the Guicowar, and contained about 
1,000 houses.—{ Malcolm, &c.) 

Konwarroo—A small chiefship in 
Northern Hindostan situated between 
the Sutuleje and Jurmna, on the 
southern frontier of Buesaher, and 
between thet principality and the 
thakoorships of Koleghur and Joo- 











inGinite horror; and when the pro- 4.) 


vince devolved to the British 

ment, the subjugation of this state 
presented a of real difficulty, The 
Perseverance and determination, how- 
ever, of the British troops overcame 


Kowrcorxr (Khanta enta).—A 
town in the province of Cutch, men- 
tioned by Abul Fazel, thirty-four 
miles north from Mallia; lat. 23° 30° 
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N., lon. 70° 37’ E. In 1816 this 
strong-hold surrendered to a Britigh 
detachment, when the fortifications 
were rased to the foundation, 

Kuprurwonse.—A town in the 
province of Gujerat, situated on the 
east bank of the Mooer river, twenty- 
seven miles east from the city of 
Ahmedabad ; lat. 23° 2’'N., lon. 73° 
9’ E. It ia surrounded by a wall, and 
has been estimated to contain 3,000 
houses, occupied by a tribe of Bho- 
ras, who carry ona considerable ma- 
nufacture of soap and bangles, which, 
with dubbers to hold ghee, may be 
considered the staples of Kuppur- 
wunje. Agates are found in the 
neighbourhood. The houses are well 
built for an Indian town, excellent 
stone being procured from the bed 
of the river, and the country abounds 
with the finest mango and moura- 
trees, adapted for the construction 
of native dwellings, The Kupper- 
wunje perguonah lies to the north of 
the Mahy, but its lands stretch prin- 
cipaily along the banks of the Mooer 
river, extending from thence to the 
Watruck. Among the ravines and 
jungles of the river last-mentioned 
‘were situated the most refractory of 
the Coolie villages, from whence the 
inhabitants used to sally forth to 
plunder their less active or more ho~ 
nest neighbours. But these, as well 
as the turbulent Mewassic chiefs of 
Bhogpoora, Amliara, Phoonadra, 
Kurrai, and Wandwa, have long been 
reduced to the frioriment invo~ 
luntary repose. Kup) inje is one 
of the tracts received from the Gui- 
cowar in 1817 ia exchange for Beja- 
poor, when the town was su 
to contain 10,000 inhabitants, and 
the territory valued at 50,000 rupecs 
annually.—( Public MS. Documents, 
Se) 

Kuxota.—A fort in the province 
of Aurungabad, surroun on all 
sides by hills, and accessible to the 
weat by a pass; lat. 18° 37’ N., lon. 
75° 41’ E., fifty-nine miles 8.E. from 
Ahmedouggur. In 1795 the late Ni- 
zam made here a disgraceful peace 
with the Maharattas. 
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Koavoxy.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, district of Shuja- 
walpoor, the potail of which, in 
1820, was a Roomie(Turk or Greek) 
from Guijerat. It is situated three 
miles N.N.E. from Kokra; lat. 23° 
28’ N., long. 77° 3’ E. 

Kuzeria.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, twenty-four miles N.E. 
from Jeitpoors lat.25° 34’ N., lon. 79° 
45'E, 


Kurcomman(Cargama).—A town 
in the province of Gundwana, si- 
tuated in the proper Gond country, 
and subject to an independent chief 
of the Gond tribe. In the wild tract 
a few miles south of Kurgommah 
neither silver nor copper coins are 
current, and cowries pass for twice 
the value at which they are rated in 
Bengel. Lat, 23° 9 N., Ion, 82° 33’ 
E., fifty-five _miles north from Rut- 
tunpoor.—{J. B. Blunt, $c.) 


Kvacooy.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, twenty-five miles 
south of Mhysir, lat. 21° 50’ N., lon. 
75° 40 E. This was once a large 
snd flourishing place, but is now 
much decayed. It is still reckoned 
the capital of Southern Nemaur, aud 
in 1820 contained 1,791 inhabited 
houses, It is surrounded by a rui- 
nous wall, partly stone, ‘and partly 
brick and mud, and has a small cita- 
del built of the same materials, with 
tolerably good bazars. It belongs to 
Holkar, and is the head of a Tee 
nab of ERy-five villages, the revenue 
from which, in 1818, produced only 
50,000 rupees.—( Malcolm, $c.) 


Kvansra.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, situated on the Nar- 
war road, about eighteen miles from 
Narwar. In 1820 it contained about 
1,000 houses. 


Koamtita (or Carmuila).—Acon- 

i le town in the province of 
Aura d, with a stone-built fort, 
which has a double wall, with a ditch 
between, and s long ditch also sur- 
rounding the outer wall. Lat. 18° 
24 N., lon, 75° 2) E., fifty-five milea 
S.S.E. from Ahmednuggur. In 1819 
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it was ured from Kundah Row, 
the rebellious commandant, by a Bri- 
tish detachment. 

Kvarat.—A town and Britieh 
cantonmest in the province of Del- 
hi, sixty-seven milea N.W. from the 
city of Dethi; lat, 29° 38’ N., lon. 76° 
46’ E., 1,087 feet above the level of 
the sea, The productive powers of 
the surrounding country had been 
greatly injured by the total extinction 
of Ali Merdan Khan’s canal, recently 
re-constructed by the Bi 
ment.—-( Lieut. White, Se. 

Kurnatca.—A fort in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, within a few 
miles of Chowke, on the road lead- 
ing from Panwell to the Ghauts, and 
20 miles S.E. from Bombay; lat. 
18° 3’ N., lon. 73° 14’ E. 

Kvanour.— See Cuanovt. 

Kunonne (or Kuroude).—A wild 
country in the province of Orissa, 
the Caulahandy of the old mapss 
where it is placed in lat. 19° 49 N., 
lon, 83° 12 E., ninety-five miles S, 
by W. from Sumbhulpoor. Even so 
late ns 1825 the eastern limits of 
Bustar and Kuronde were unknown, 

In some of the most inaccessible 
zeminderies of this country, the 
Koand inhabitants were accustomed 
to put to death yearly several human 
victims, whose reeking bodies were 
tora into a onsen : ments, a 
the purpose of being buried in the 
felds, to propitiate the gods and 
ensure good crops. The nt 
(1825) raja of Kuronde has done all 
in his er to suppress this prac- 
tice; his authority, however, is but 
imperfectly established, more espe- 
i mf over his Koand subjects, who 
dwell in the most inaccessible ro 
tions of his c ~ Yet these 
Koands are said by Colonel 
to be distinguished over the wild in- 
habitants of other jungles, by their 
high character for veracity and 
lity, being true to their word, faith- 
fal adherents, and steady protectors. 
—(Jenkins, Agnew, $c.) 

Kuanan ( Khara).—Sec Conaan. 

Kvuanau.—A division of the Malwa 
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comprehending the tract of 
conntry between Bopaul and Saugur, 
which was once flourishing and popu- 
lous, but in 1820 waste and desolate, 
except the country between the Gy- 
rasspoor hills and the Betwa river, 
which was still in good condition, 
and so productive thet it supplied 
much grain to Bopaul. The surface 
of the rest of the district is generally 
undulated by ridges of low hills of 
from 200 to 300 feet high, mostly co- 
vered with low recent jungle, resutt- 
ing frow the incessant ravages it had 
sustained for many yeara,—{ Malcolm, 
$e.) 

Kurase.—A town in the province 
of Gujcrat, twenty-five miles N.N.W. 
from the city of Ahmedabad ; Jat, 23° 
17’ N,, lon. 72° 26' E. Mulhar Row 
Guicowar was, in 1802, defeated here 
by Major Walker, (whose detachment. 
he had previously treacherously at- 
tacked) and compelled to surrender at 
dincretion.—( Public MS. Documents, 
ge) 


Kuaege ad Khurree).—In_ the 
province of Cutch, to the south-west 
of Parkur, lie two insulated spots of 
land, distinguished by the name of 
the largeat villages they contain, Kur- 
reer and Kawra ; besides which there 
are only afew indigent and migratory 
pastoral hordes. Kawrn js valuuble 
to Cutch, as lying on the direct road 
to Sinde, to reach which, however, a 
desert of sixty miles, destitute of 
fresh water and vegetation, must be 

in a north-west direction. 
During the south-west monsoon this 
desert is usually covered with sult 
water from the branch of the Indus, 
near Luckputbunder, mixed with the 
water of the periodical rains. —{ Mace 
murdo, §c.) 

Kusnopz.—A town in the province 
of Malwa belonging to Dowlet Row 
Bindia, which in 1820 contained 
about 500 houses; lat, 23° 13’ N., lon. 
75° 26 E. 

Koutaunzz.—A town in the 
vinceof Allahabad, petra we 
from Chatterpoor ; es don, 
79° 37° E. 


KYREEGHUR. 


Kuteonsanpy.A_ beautiful vil- 
lage 1n the province of Bahar, district 
of Ramghur, situated on the banks of 
@ running brook, amidst a group of 
black grantte rocks at the foot of the 
steep pass of Hurbud, which here de- 
acends from the table-land of Hazar, 
Baugh. A few miles distant a small 
plantation of patms has been raised, 
to supply the station at Hi 
Baugh with tan (or toddy), which is 
the unrversal substitute throughout 
India for the leaven requisite in the 
baking of bread for Europeans. These 
are the only specimens of the palm 
tribe to be met with between Bancoo- 
rah and Sheregotty, and this village 
is the only place in a tract of above 
200 miles where bread can be pro- 
cured. 

About five miles from Kuthunsan- 
dy, within 100 paces of the road side, 
there 1s a hot spring, which bubbles 
up from the hollow of a sinall natural 
basm inthe rocks, about six fect in 
dhaineter and one in depth. It over- 
flows the margin of the cavity, and 
createn a sort of swamp, until the 
surplus water reaches the channel of 
the Mahana nullah In December 
1818, the temperature of the atmos- 
phere being 41°, the thermometer, 
when immersed, s ose immediately to 
114° Fabrenheit, This hot spring ap- 
pears to have escaped the fate of all 
others among the Vindhyan moun- 
tains, in not being dedicated to any 
Hindoo deity, nor ornamented by a 
temple to receive his yotartes, or 
cistern to collect its waters Kut- 
kunsandy 1s 254 travelling miles N.W. 
from Calcutta.—( #udarton, §<.) 


Kutautez.—A considerable walled 
town in the province of Delhi, district 
of Meerut, twenty-five mies north 
from the town of Meerut, by the way 
of Seerdhuna. 

Kurranta.—A town in the 
vince of Cutch, eleven miles N.N.W. 
from Meltor : iat. 23° 5’ N., lon. 70° 
av E 

Kutuspra.—An island in the 
vince of Bengul, district of Chitta- 
gong, from which it is separated by a 
Barrow strait, no where more than 
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two miles in breadth. In h it 
may be estimated at thirteen mies, by 
four, the average breadth; and like 
ats neighbour, Mascal Isle, abounds 
with excellent oysters, which are 
transported to Dacca and Calcutta 
for the gratification of Europcan ap- 
petites, the natives having an aver- 
sion to every species of testaceous 
fish, Between this island and the 
main there 1s satd to be good anchor- 
; but seaward the coast 1s full of 
» sand-banks, and other unas- 
certained dangers 


Kyanpa.—An old ghurry or for- 
tahed post, 19 Northera Hindostan, 
fifteen miles S E. from Nahan ; lat 
30° 28’ N., lon. 77° 30’ E. It 1s 
situated in the Kydra Doon, or 
valley. 

Rinne (or Kyndeenagur), — A 
town m the province of Bahar, cou- 
tiguous to the great Benares road, 
and the resvdence of the raya of 
Kyndee. Thi place communicates 
its name to a mountain, ghaut, or 
Pass, remarkable for its romantic 
wilduess, and terminating 1n the vale 
of Dungye. 

Kraacuuna—/ Kshiraghar ).Atown 
in the province of Gundwana, 138 
mules east from Bengal, lat. 21°16'N., 
lon 81° 22 E. 


Kiganan —A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, fifteen miles east of 
Pamiput ; lat 29°22/N , lon. 77°12E. 


Kyasecuur (or Klyreeghur)~A 
pergunnah in the province of Delhi, 
separated trom the rest of the Bareily 
district by the Cal branch of the 
G The town stands in Jat. 28° 
19°N,, lon, 80° 47’ E., about 100 
miles north from Lucknow. It 15 
separated from the first range of 
mountains by the undefined posnes- 
sions of certain hill chiefs, over whom 
the Nepaulese clam, and occaston- 
ally exercise, authority. The whole 
face of the country from the moun- 
tains to the Goggra 1» covered by 
saul forest, interspersed with patches 
of cultivation. The climate = un- 
healthy, and can only be resisted by 
the indigenous natives, proving fatal 
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to atrangers for a great portion of the 
year. In consequence of these unto- 
ward circumstances(andoftherevenue 
aaseased, although only 6,000 rupees 
per anoum, never being realized) the 
Bengal government in 1822 contem- 
plated the exchange of this remote 
tract, for a small slip of the Nabob of 
Oude’s dominions, near tu where the 
Ramgunga joins the Ganges, und ap- 
lication was accordingly made at 
Vucknow; but his excel leney was 
found impracticable. Subsequently, 
however, on the conclusion of the 
Nepaul war, it was accepted by that 
potentute, along with the Nepaulese 
Terriani, bordering on his dominions, 
in extinction of one of the crores of 
_ which he had lent to the 
British government, from the trea- 
sures of his deceased father, Saadet 
Ali. In this case the maaim not to 
transfer territory that had been ac- 
customed to enjoy the blessings of 
British domination, did not apply to 
Kyreeghur, where the British juris- 
diction bad been merely nominal, 
and the revenue unrealizable, while 
an unceasing petty warfare subsisted, 
either to chastise the refractory in- 
habitants, or to repel the inroads of 
bandit, —~ (Guthrie, Brookes, Pube 
he MS. Documents, §c.) 
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Laarat.—An island in the East. 
ern seus, lying off the northern ex- 
tremity of Timorlaut. In length it 
may estimated at twenty-five 
miles, by twelve the average breadth; 
but respecting its inhabitants or 
promenens scarcely any thing is 

nown, 

Lazooan,—An island in the Eust- 
etn seas, about fifteen miles in cir- 

» ituated on the north- 
west coast of Borneo, opposite to the 
mouthb‘of the river of Borneo proper; 
lat. 8° 80°N., lon. 115°E, To this 
island the English retired in 1775, 
when expelled by the Sooloo from 
Balambangan. 


LACCADIVES ISLES. 


Lacanacoonpa (Lakerikhanda). 
A small town - the province ot 
Bengal, district of Birbhoom, 1 
miles N. E. from Calcutta; lat. 23° 
TO N., lon. 87° 15/E. 


Laccanives Iares (Laksha Dui 
pa, a flack, 1,00,000, isles). — An 
archipelago of low shoaly isicts tying 
off the coast of Malubar, which is 
about seventy-five miles distant from 
the nearest, und extending from the 
tenth to the twelfth degree of north 
latitude, being separated from each 
other by very wide channels. These 
islands are very small, the largest. 
Not containing six square miles of 
land, and surrounded by coral shoals, 
which render the approach to ¢ 
dangerous, They are all very bar- 
ren, and do not produce any grain; 
but some of them are capable of fur- 
nishing ships with a supply of poul- 
try, cggy, plantains, coco-nuts, and 
excellent water. The inhabitants 
are Moplays (Mahomedans); are 
very poor, and subsist inostly on 
coco-nuts and fish, Their staple 
articles of exportation are coir, 
Jagary, coco-nuts, and a little be- 
tel-nut. Some coral is also curried 
from the surrounding reefs to the 
continent of India, where it is con. 
verted into quick lime, and cur 
into imagen. The best cvir cables 
on the coast of Malabar ore made at 
Angengo and Cochin, from the fibres 
of the Laccadive coco-uut, with the 
stem of which palm the natives nake 
their boats, und construct their 
houses, 

These islands were discovered by 
Vasco de Gar during hia first 
voyage, when returning to Europe, 
and it does not appear that they 
have ever been properly explored. 
Prior to the ceasion of the Cherical 
country in 1782, to the British govern- 
ment, Tippoo Sultan had received 
the then northernmost of the islands 
in ciesou from the Bibby (Lady) 
of Cananore, for an equivalent in 
that territory, which equivalent, in 
1798, the Cherical raja was permitted 
to resume; the bibby was in conse- 
quence deprived of the consideration 
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for which she had ceded these sslands 
to the sultan. The Laccadives being 
thus atteched to Canara, came along 
with that province under the domi- 
nion of the Brituh, but as they had 
constituted a part of the Mysore 

essions at the close of the war 
in which Tippoo fell, and the bibby 
had not previously the shghtest pros- 
pect of recovering them, her claim, 
in 1803, to the then northernmost, 
not being ruled by the law of nations, 
stood tn need of indulgent considc- 
ration, The result was, that her 
clasma were declared madaussible, 
on the ground that she bad no right 
ta be placed, by the conquest of My~ 
sore, in any other situation than that 
in which she would have stood had 
no such event taken place, in ad- 
dition to which it way not thought 
expedient to invest the bibby with aus 
thority over the Laccadiscs, under the 
declared aversion of the wlanders to 
her government — (F. Buchanan, 
Public ALS. Documents, §c ) 


Lacrno.—tIn old maps this ap- 
ears as acentral province of India 
yond the Gunges, mtuated near 
the southern frontiers of China, be- 
tween the Burmese and Cochin Chi- 
nese dominions, and conjectured to 
be partly tributary to the one, and 
partly to the other, but which does 
not appear to have been ever explor- 
ed by any European. As i nothing 
authentic respecting it is hnown, but 
ae it 18 in all probability occupied by 
some of the wild Shun tribes, for 
further information the reader 1s re- 
ferred to the article Suan. 


Lactuo,—See Suan Countay. 





Lacky Jonois.—See Batinpa. 


Lapwa.—The capital of a small 
dependent chiefship, in the province 
of Delhi; lat, 29°59/N., lon, EB, 
twenty-two muilea N. by E. from 
Kuroal. In 1820 the British go- 
vernment interlered to Protect Ajeet 
Siogh, the mmmor chief of wa, 
from the intrigues and violence of 
hw mother, who had usurped the 
government, dissipated his property, 
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and placed bis person under restraint. 
(Public MS Documents, §c.) 


Lanan.— A small town and ghur- 
ry mm the province of Allahabad, 
twenty-seven miles W by N from 
Jaloun, lat, 26°12/N , ton 76°53’ E. 


Lavos Istzs——A cluster of Ingh 
rugged small utands, extending in 
ridges from the mountains to the sea, 
with beautiful vallcys between them, 
and situated off the N W coast of 
the Malay pemosula, lat. 6° 5’ N., 
lon. 99° 40’ E. 


Lanan —A town in the province 
of Agra, fifty-three milks E by § 
from the eity of Agra; lat 26°12°N, 
Ion, 78° 53° E 


LAHDACK, 
(Latakh ) 

A province in Tibet, situated on 
the tabulor ledge that wmtervenes be- 
tween the precipitous heights of the 
Himalaya, and the lower elevations 
that abut on the plateau of Tartary. 
To the east it 1s bounded by the Chi- 
nese province of Khoten and the Las- 
va division of Chantang; on rhe 
south-west and west by Cashmere, 
and part of Belli and Little Tibet, 
on the N.W. by N_ by part of the 
same country, and by Khofalun and 
by Kurak over a range ot mountains, 
which forms the southern barner ot 
Chinese Turkistan and its borders ; 
on the south by the British protected 
district of Bussaher and the indepen- 
dent native states of Cooloo and 
‘Chamba, in the provinee of Lahore. 
The extent of Lahdack has been esti- 
mated at about half that of Englund. 
Its shape 1 that of an ureguler tn- 
angle, the longest side, or base, 
which forms the southern lime, ran- 
ning obliquely for about 220 miles 
from S.E. to N.W., or from Bussa- 
her, by Cooloo and Chamba, to Cash- 


mere. 

Although within ats mits 1t does 
Rot con) end any mountains re- 
markable for individual elevation, yet 
Lahdack, as lying between the Hime- 
jaya, Karakorum, or Muz Tagh, 
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and the mountains of Khoten derives 
ats character from such an associa- 
tion, and 1s not only of great height 
above the level of the sea, thioughout 
its whole tabular portion, but also 
more or lesa broken tuto mountains 
and vallies, with high elevations and 
deep hollows, of difficult and dange- 
rous transit. These physical predica- 
ments gue nse to many streams, 
which at Inst combine to form the 
Indus and Sutuleye. 

Lahdack produces barley and other 
coarser grains, but 1s said not to yield 
suffiaent wheat or nce for its own 

roduction. The town of Lahdack 
is the chief mart of trade between 
Cashmere and Lassa, and its raja the 
principal merchant, as he monopolizes 
the commerce, and does not permit 
the Cashmenans to trade directly 
with the Undes for shaw!-wool This 
prince (according to the report of his 
agent at Gortope to Mr Moorcroft), 
purchases shawl-w ool annually in that 
quarter, to the value of two and three 
lacks of Tupee which he afterwards 
re-sells to the ‘Cashmenans end mere 
chants from Amonteir. Yathund sends 
to the capital silver, Russa leather, 
felt carpets, coarse and fine China 
silks, tafetas, velvets, earthen ware, 
sable fur, smail coral beads, and secd 
pearl; the returos principally consist 
Of Hindostany goods, such as kinkaub 
mushns, embroidered cloth, baftacs, 
and other white cotton goods, Mool- 
tan chintves, sheep, goat, and hid- 
skins, tanned and dyed red, zedoary, 
the sik manufactures of Benares, 
and spices of all sorts. 

To eastern Tibet Lahdack exporta 
(or rather 18 the transit for) apricots, 
Akismisses, raisins, currants, dates, 
almonds, and saffron. This trade ts 
entirely managed by the natives of Ti- 
bet, who find a direct road from Gor- 

to Lahdack. Formerly one of 
the most valuable articles sent from 
Hindostan to Lahdack was an assort- 
ment of coral, which although bought 
dear at Benares and Delhi, was re- 
sold to a great profit, beng a com- 
modity singularly prized by all semi 
barborouw nations; but tt 1810 
the trade dechned, owing tc the quan- 
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tity Jmported from Russia by the way 
of Yaihund. In tha province there 
18 a breed of remarkably small vheop, 
the Purtk, about the ae of « wx 
months’ lamb, with a fine and weighty 
fleece, completely domesticated, and 
easily fed on whet most other animals 
reject, such as horse-chestouts, and 
even the refuse of tea, The religion 
of the state 1s the lama; but all sects 
are tolerated, and cows slaughtered 
wathout the slightest remorse. 


The father of the Teshoo Lama, 
who reigned on 1774, was a Tibetian, 
and his mother a near relution of the 
rayah of Lahdach ; from whem the ‘J e- 
shoo Lama had learned the Hindos 
tany Janguage, winch he could speak 


when visited by Mr. Bogle, the ambas- 
sador despatched to Tushoo Loom- 
boo by Mr Hastings. The commer- 


tal intercourse between Cashmere 
and Lehdack has been frequent!) in- 
ted by wars, and not many j cars 
since the latter wa» invaded and ra- 
vaged by the Chinese Taitars. By 
the interference ot the Chinese em- 
or these incursions have been of 
restrained, since which period a 
good understanding hus subsisted be- 
tween the Lahdachics and the Chie 
nese functionanes stationed at Gor- 
tope. In 1816, the Chinese cuupire 
extended five days’ west of Gurdon, 
but did not include Lahdack, although 
the Chinesc authonticy asserted that 
it pad a small tribute to the viccroy 
of Lassa. Moorcroft, Jas Frazer, 
Colebrok., Webb, Macartney, Bogle, 
$e.) 

Laupack (or Leh) —The capital 
of the preceding prineipality sdituated, 
according to Mr. Muorcroft, in lat, 
34° Y 21” N., lon. somewhere about 
78° 29 E, 120 mules north from Li- 
n, a village in Spitt (a dependency of 
Lahdack) which has been visited by 
several British travellers, and stands 
an lat. 39° 4’ N., Jon. 76° 24 EB. lt 
stands at the extremity of 2 plan, mn 
a recess formed by the contguty of 
two hills of meonmderable height, 
with the summits of which it ts con- 
nected by a wall, and elevated moun- 
tains skirt the plan at ne great dis- 
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tance from the city. The raja _re- 
sides in the centre of the town, in a 
lofty edifice, resembling the buildings 
of Tibet, as exhibited in the draw- 
ings of old travellers. Accord- 
ing to native authorities, in 1815 it 
contained 700 houses, most of them 
above one story high, with flat roofs. 
‘The bazars are said to be well stock- 
ed, and principally tenanted hy Cash- 
merian shopkeepers, of the Mahome- 
dan religion. Since that date this 
city has been visited by the fate 
Mr. Moorcroft, in 1820, who spent 
most part of the winter in it; but the 
portion of information communicated 
to the public from that gentleman's 
papers respecting this part of Asia 
t» us yet miserably scanty. 

According to him Lahdack is the 
sent of an active commerce, being 
the grand emporium of shawi-wool, 
brought from the dependencies of 
Lassa and Chinese Turkistan, and 
from hence it is transported to Casb- 
incre, where it is manufactured. At 
the above date the value of the shaw!- 
wool thus manufactured was from 
forty to fifty lacks of rupees; and the 
duty on the importation of it to 
Cashmere was farmed to contractors 
by Runject Singh of Lahore, for 
thirteen lache of rupecs. A silver 
coin is struck here from bars of silver 
imported from China, which is in 
general citenlation throughout the 
whole of Western Tibet. It ought, 
a» its name imports, to weigh three 
maashas, or the fourth part of a ru- 
pee; but the existing currency is 
sery much debused.—{ Moorcroft, 
Jas. Fraser, $c.) 








Lanpack Ravin —At the point 
abore the town of Draus, in Little 
Tibct (lat. 35° 30’ N., lon. 76° E., in 
the old maps), the main stream of the 
Indus is inct by a smaller river, which 
has been traced from Rodank, in Ti- 
bet, and flo ing, past Lahdack, the 
enpital of Little Tibet, is there named 
the Lahdack riser. Near to Luhdack 
it iy joined by another stream from 
the north-west, which Lieut. Macart- 
hey conjecttres to issue from the 
lake of Surikol. It was formerly 
son, 
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aurmised that the Lahdack river was 
one of the principal branches of the 
Ganges ; but this conjecture has been 
ascertained to be without foundation, 
Lieut. Macartney baving established 
its junction with the indus, near 
Draus. The subject, however, still 
remains in an obscurity, which it wes 
hoped Mr. Mooreroft’s travels would 
have cleared up.—{ Macartney, $c.) 


LAUORE. 
(Lakaur.} 

A large province of Hindostan, 
extending from the thirtieth to the 
thirty-fourth degree of north latitude. 
To the north it is bounded by the 
province of Cashmere and the course 
of the Indus; to the south by Delhi, 
Ajmeer, and Mooltan; on the east 
it has the mountaius of Northern 
Hindostan, and on the weat is separ 
rated by the Indus from Afghanistan. 
In length it may be computed at 340 
miles, by 200 the average breadth, 
The principal geographical and ter= 
ritorial subdivisions of modern 
are the following : 

Ast. The Punjab, or flat country, 
comprehending the 

Doabch Sinde Sagor, 
Doabeh Jinhut, 
Doabeh Rechna, 
Doabeh Barry, 
Doabeh Jalfinder. 

2d. The Kohistan, or hill country, 
comprehending t 








Kishtewar, Chamba, 
Chandahnee, Mundi, 

Tamboe, Suhait, 

Kangrah, Harpoor, 
Coolvo, The Guckers, &c. 


9 
The above two natural divisions 
nearly occupy an equal space of the 
surface, and the whole of the first 
and a large proportion of the last is 
either directly subject or tributary 
to Raja Runjeet Singh of Lahore, 
The climate of the Kohistan or 
mountainous tract varies ; and al 
though of a warm temperature in 
summer, the degree of cold ex 
rienced in wiuter is little, if at all 
inferier to that of France and the 
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sential segrons ot Europe Between 
Jamboe and Cashmere many pincs 
are seen on the face of the mountams, 
and the willow 18 also a tree of fie- 
quent occurrence, The resinous 
ot the fir, cut mto shps, supplies the 
use of the common lamp, but the 
method of extracting ats tar and tur- 
pentine ia not known or practised by 
the natives The chmate of these 
northern districts 1 not favourable 
to fruits and vegetables, being too 
hot for the Persian productions, and 
not sufficiently warm to mature thove 
of India The dechvines of the 
mountains, however, when properly 
cultivated, produce ‘abundant crops 
of wheat, barley, and a variety of 
ematl grains, The spaces under til- 
Inge project from the body of the 
hull m separate flats, in the form of 
semicircular stairs = The soil, which 
" strong and productuye, bas beeo 
propelled into these projections by 
the rains, which fall with great vi0- 
lence fiom June to October, and the 
earth washed down 1s preserved in 
that state by buttresses of loose 
stones. Rice 1 also cultivated m 
the narrow valley, but not im great 
uantities, nor 19 1t the usual food of 
the inhabitants, who subsist chiefly 
on wheat, bread, and pease, made 
intoa thick soup, ‘Tins mountainous 
regron, if explored, would probably 
prove nch in minerals. 

That division of the Lahore pro- 
since denominated the Punjab 1s by 
far the most productive, but its fc r- 
tility has becn{tvo much extolled for 
uxcept im the imimcdinte vicimty of 
rivers, no portion can be compared 
with the British provinces of Upper 
Hindostan, and bull Ics with Bengal, 
which it has been said to resemble 
A large proportion of the soit is 
sandy, and contains few of the in- 
gredients that contribute to the nou- 
msbment of plants. In many past 
more especially between the Indus 
and the Jhylum or Hydaspes, lane 
beds of fosmi salt are found, afford- 
ing masses hard enough to be worked 
into yessels, from which circam- 
stance geologist: infer that the red 
mul formition abounds about the 
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stream of the Indus, and readers it 
highly probable that the sandy de- 
serte inthe north-west of Hindostan, 
where salt lakes occur, belong to the 
same formation. Such phenomens 
occun in saiious parte of the world, 
and more especially mn Russia, whee 
the surface im many instances abr 
sumes the character of a sandy de- 


sert. 

Of the four divisions of the Punjab 
cast of the Hydaspes, the two neareat 
to that river are chicfly pastured by 
herds of oxen and bufialoes, and 
that most to the east towards the 
Sutuleye, although sterile in qua- 
ty, 2s the best cultwated. ‘The 
two first are quite fiat, the last un- 
dulating, Lut there 15 not a bull to the 
east of the Jhylum, the trees ac 
few, and the cultivation scanty = It 

vel contains many fine villages, 
and some lage towns, but the latter, 
with the exception of Amritor, the 
holy city of the Seiks, are mostly 
tending to decay = Great droves of 
horses of a tolcrably good quality are 
pegare 1n the country between the 
indus and the Jhylum = The greatest 
breadth of the Jast-mentioned doab 
(by Abul Fazcl named Sinde Sagot) 
1s about the parallel of Attock, flom 
thence to Jellalpoor ghaut, and may 
be estimated at 114 miles, trom the 
city of Mooltan to Udeo Kote on the 
Indus 13 about thuty-three miles 
‘The northern portion ot this deal 
from lat 33° N 1 inily, and to the 
south-west a desert, with the excep- 
tion of a few nics contiguous to the 
banks of the wvers still hable to 
wnundation «The gencral agncultural 
productions of the Punjab are wheat, 
barley, ruc, pulse of all sorts, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and various fruita, but 
there 1s rarely much redundance for 
ex, tation. 
wu being one of the few pro- 
vinees of Hindostan in which the 
British possess no territory or influ- 
ence, no open rigular trade exists; 
but petty merchants by applymg for 
ts to the Lahore raya and the 
different Serk chiefs, previous to en- 
teung thar boundaries, are generally 
supplied with them | Phe exports 
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from Lahore tu the countries west of 
the Indus are sugar, rice, indigo, 
wheat, and white cotton goods, most 
of then in the first instance import- 
ed. The exports to Cashmere con- 
sist nearly of the same articles ; the 
imports, shawls, n variety of cloths, 
saffron, and fruits, With the inka- 
bitants of the Kohistan those of the 
Punjab exchange cloth, matchlocks, 
and horses, for icon and other small- 
er commodities, From the south, 
sulphur, indigo, sult, lead, iron, Eu- 
yopean coarse broud-cloth, and spices 
are imported; the exports to that 
quarter arc horses, camels, sugar, 
rice, white cloth, matchlocks, swords, 
bows and arrows, The trade iy not 
carried on by any particular route, 
depending on the character of the 
chiefs through whose districts it 
inust penetrate to reach its destina- 
tion, The most considerable pro- 
portion of this commerce is i 
on from Amnitsie by the way of 
Matcheewara to Duttyyala south- 
ward ; by the way of Hansi, Rajghur, 
and Oreveha into the western tracts 
of Rajpootana; and by the way of 
Kitul Jeend, Dadrec, and Keenal 
towards Delhi. 

Commerce, however, is everywhere 
much obstructed, heavy duties being 
levied by all the petty ruters through 
whose domains it passes, which for- 
merly caused great part of the Cash 
mere trade to be varried to Hindos- 
tan proper by the difficult and muuns 
tainous route of Jambo jadone, 
and Serinagur. Phe Seik chiefs in 
the Punjab, however, have latterly 
discovered their error, and have en- 
dvavoured by # more strict adminis- 

and affording fa 
cilities, to inspire the merchants with 
confidence. Although possessing so 
many fine rivers, the Indus, Sutuleje, 
Bevah, Beyah, Ravi, Chinoub and 
Shylum, they are very little, gnd only 
ducing the height of the ‘rains, re- 
sorted to for the purpose of inland na- 
vigation, partly owing to the shallow- 
ness of the stream at one season, and 
its rapidity ot another; and probably 
more than both te the unsettled state 
af the country. 
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In the collection of the revenues 
the general rule with the Seika of 
the Punjab is, that the chief received 
one-half the produce; but the whole 
of thia share is never exacted, the 
cultivators being treated with great 
indulgence. The administration of 
justice among this scct is in a ver 
rude and imperfect state, for althoug! 
their seripture inculeates general 
maxims of equity, they are not cone 
sidered as buoks of the law. Trifling 
disputes are settled by the heads of 
villages, by their chiefs, or by the 
arbitration’ of a jury of five (pun- 
chait). Murder is sometimes pu 
nished by the chiefs, but more fre- 
quently by the relations of the de. 
ceat 





The inhabitants of the Lahore 
province consist of Seiks, Singhy, 
Jauts, Rajpoots, other Lindoos of 
lower cnstes, and Mahomedans. The 
inhabitants professing the Mussul- 
man faith remaining within the Seik 
territories in the Punjab are very 
numerous, but all poor, and seem 








an oppressed race, They till the 
ground, and are employed to carry 
burtheas, and do all sorts of hard 





labour. ‘They are not allowed to eat 
beef, or to say their prayers aloud, 
and are but seldom permitted to as- 
semble in the few mosques that have 
escaped destruction. Some of the 
chiefs of the petty hill states are 
Hindgo rujas by descent, who retain 
their Hindoo title, although both 
they and their subjects have forsakea 
the Brahminical doctrines, and be 
come Mahomedans. The lower 
classes of Sciks experience better 
treatment, being protected from the 
tyranny of their chiefs by the pro- 
cepts of their common religion, nnd 
by the circumstances of their coun- 
try, which enable them to sbandon 
whenever they choose, a leader whom 
they dislike; and the distance of 2 
fow miles generally places them une 
der the protection of his rival and 
enemy. It is reckoned, in the Pun- 
jab, that one-third of the whole ine 
abitants are Singhs, whe continue 
to receive converts; but a conside- 
rable number of the cultivators are 
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Jante, partl, converted and portly 
stil Brohminical, The females in 
the hilly tract towards the cast have 
an olive complesion, are delicately 
formed, and their. manners less con- 
strained than further south. Among 
the mountaineers the goitre, or 
swelled glands of the throat, is very 
common. 

On the north-western borders of 
Kahore the inhabitants are chiefly 
Afghans, who dwell in small forts or 
walled villages, and entertain a mu- 
tual dread and distrust of cach other, 
This quarter has tong been subject 
to mich devastation from the Seths, 
whose star is now in the ascendant 
over the prostrate Afghans. The 
Seik inhabitants between the Ravey 
and Chinaub are called Dharpi Singhs, 
from the country being called Dhar- 
pi, The Dnaregeh Singhs are be- 
yond the Chinaub, but within the 

hylum river, In the Punjab, the 
natives are remarkable for well are 
ranged white tecth, paun_ and betel 
being not so much uscd here as in 
other pacts of India. In this quarter 
of Lahore it is no uncommon cvent to 
meet a fnkeer (a religious mendicant 
travelling about in a palanquin, ch 
in silk, with numerous attendants of 
horse and foot to protect his sacred 
person. These fanatics ere extremes 
fy proud, and in general insolent aud 
abusive to Europeans. The Pan- 
jabee provincial dialect is_general 
spoken in the country, and is a mi 
ture of Persian and Hindostany, 
which, when analyzed by the mise 
sionaries, was found to contain thirty 
out of thirty-two words, the same ns 
in the Hindustuny specimen of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

‘The Sciks, or ratner Singhs, have 
in general the Hindoo caste of coun- 
tenance, somewhat modified by their 
long beards; are us active aa the 
Maharattas, and much mare robust, 
from their living faller, and enjoying 
aheulthier climate. Their courage 
in equal to that of any of the natives 
of India, and, when stimulated by 
prejudice or religion, is quite despe- 
rate. The are all horsemen, and 
until recent times had no infantry, 
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except for the defence of their towns 
and villages ; yet they generally serve 
ay infintry in foreign armies, and 
latterly all the conquests of Runject 
Singh have been effected through the 
agency of artillery and corps of dire 
ciplined infantry. The military Seika 
are bold, and rather rough in their 
address, and invariably ppesk in a 
loud bawling ton 

The Scik merchant, or cultivator, 
if he be n Singh, differs little in cha- 
racter from the soldier, as he wears 
arms, and is from education suffi- 
ciently prompt to use them, The 
alasn Seika, ur original followers 
 Nanok, differ widely from the 
he, They are full of intrigue, 
pliant, versatile, and insinuating, and 
have all the art of the lower classs 
of Hindoos employed in husiness, 
whom they also so much resemble in 
their dress and other particulars 
that it is difficult to distinguish th 
The thrce religions sects of Acali 
Shauhed, and Nirmala, have each 
their peculiar manners, The Nanok, 
Putras, or descendants of Nunok, 
have the character of « mild, inof 
fensive race. 

The Seik Hindoo converts conti- 
nue al! those civil and religious cus 
toms of the tribes to which they ori+ 
ginally belonged, which they can 
practise without infringing the tencts 
of Nanoh, or the institutions of Goo- 
roo Govind, They are very strict 
respecting dict and’ marriuges. The 
Mehomedan converts who become 
Seiks intermarry with exch other, 
but are allowed to preserve none of 
their usngcs, being obliged to ent 
hog’s flesh, and abstain from circum= 
. The Seikx and Singhs arc 
forbidden the use of tobacco, but are 
allowed to indulge in the use of spi- 
rituous liquors, which they drink to 
excess, it being rare to see a Scik 
after sunset quite sober. The use 
of opium ond bang (an intoxicating 
infusion of hensp) is aluw quite com- 
mon. The military Scika permit the 
hair of the head and beard to grow 
to a great length; and ere remarka- 
bly fond of the Hesh of the jungle 
hog, which iy food permitted by their 
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law. The conduct of the Sciks to 
their females differs in no materiut 
respect from that of the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan triben from which they 
are descended, bat may be consi- 
dered more lax than that of their an- 
cextors. 

Scik, properly Sikh or Siksha, is a 
Sunscrit word signifying devoted fol- 
lower. Nanok, the founder of the 
Seik religion, was born in the village 
of Tulwundy, in the pergunnah of 
Bhatti aud province of Labore, A.D. 
1419, and died at Kirthipoor Debra, 
on the banks of the Ravey. He left 
two sons, from whom are descended 
1,400 fumiiies called Shahzadchs, who: 
are much respected, aud live about 
Dehra in the Punjab. A saffron 
impression of the hand of Nanok in 
still a form of oath anvong the Sciks, 
He was succeeded by 

2. Goovoo Angud, who wrote 
some chapters of the sxered book, 
and died 1552. 

3. Amcra Das, a Khetri, succced- 
ed him, and died in 1374, 

4. Raw Das, the son of Amera 
Das, followed. This gooroo, or 
spiritual instructor, improved the 
town of Chak, and the famous tank, 
or reservoir, which he called Amrit- 
sir, & wame signifying the water of 
the pool of immortality, Le died 
in 1581, and was succeeded by his 





Mal, who rendered 
himself fiunous by compiling the Adi 
grauth, or first sncred book of the 
Seiks, thus giving # consistent form 
and arrangement to their religion, 
Ie died in 1600, aud was followed 
by bis son, 

6. Hurg 
warlike goorov, or priest ni 
and is said the first that per 
the seet to cat the tiesh of all animals 
except the cow, He died in 1644, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, 

7. Hurray, whose rule was tran- 
quil, and who was followed in 1661 
by hia son, 

8. Uurkrishna, who died at Delhi, 
A.D. 164, After much opposition, 
his successor was, 

9, Tegh Bahauder. 

















ovind, This was the first 
iti 






This goorvo 
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was put to death by the Mogn? go- 
vermnent in 1675, after having re< 
sided for some tine in obscurity at 
Patna. 

10, Gooreo Govind, the son of 
Tegh Bahauder, followed. This mar- 
tial pricst new modelled the whole 
government of the Seiks, and con 
verted them into a band of ferocions 
soldiers, changing their designation 
from Scik to Singh, which sig 
lion, and before had been exclusively 
assumed by the Rajpoot tribes. He 
also prohibited his followers from 
cutting their hair or shaving their 
heads. After much skirmishing with 
the Mahomedans, during the rcign of 
Aurengzebe, he way expelled from 
Lahore, and is supposed to have 
died, or been assassinated, A.D. 176%, 
at Nandere, in the Deccan, where 
there is a temple erected to his me- 
mory, a noted place of pilgrimage, 
The Seiks revere Gooroo Nanok as 
the promulgator of their religion, but 
consider Gooroo Govind as the 
founder of their worldly greatness 
and political independence. He was 
the last acknowledged gooroo, or 
religious ruler of the Seiks; a» from 
his time, every petty raja in hin 
dominions considers himsel€ head 
both of church and state, and most 
of them have become violent perse- 
cutors. 

During the confusion that ensued 
in Hindustan after the death of Au- 
rengzebe, iv 1707, the Sciks grew 
in strength, and devastated the coun- 
try under the conmand of a Bairaggi, 
of religious mendieant, named Banda, 
who was at length taken prisoner by 
the Mogul's office ‘and executed, 
There still remains a tribe of Seiks 
named Bandai, or followers of Ban- 
da, who chiefly reside in Mooltav, 
Tatta, and other cities adjacent to the 
Indus. 

From the death of Bands, about 
1711, until the invasion of India by 
Nadir SI in 1739, we hear litde 
of the Sciks, whu are related to have 
plundered that conqueror’s baggage. 
In the subsequent dissolution of all 
subordination which pervaded La- 
hore, the Seik power waxcd strong, 
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and during the first Abdalli Afghan 
invasion in 1746, they made them- 
selves master of a considerable por- 
tion of the Doubs, of the Ravcy 
and Jallinder. They reveived many 
severe checks from the Mahomedans, 
and, in 4762 and 1763, were almost 
exterminated by Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dali; but, from their determined spi- 
tit of resistance, they always rose 
superior to their misfortunes, untit 
they acquired and consolidated their 
present possessions. 

For many yenrs prior to the ap- 
pearance of Runject Singh, they were 
mostly occupied by petty internal 
feuds transmitted from futher to son ; 
and independent of the comparatively 
larger conquests in which the more 
powerful chiefs were engaged, intes- 
tine war raged in every town and 
village, contested by brothers and 
near relations, ond stained with 
treachery and assassination, In this 
state of anarchy their power beeamnc 
‘so little formiduble, that about 1503 
General Perron, who commanded w 
corps of disciplined infantry in the 
service of Dowlct Row Sindia, cou- 
templated the subjugation of the Pun- 
jav, with the view of making the In- 
dus the boundary of his master’s do- 
minions. When Lulear fled across 
the Sutuleje in 1605, he was pursncd 
there by Lord Lake, upon which oc- 
casion a national council of Scik 
chiefs was culled to avert the danger; 
but very few of the leaders attended, 
and many of the absentc2s notified 
their intention of resisting the re,o- 
lutions of the council, whatever they 
might be. 

It is difficult to estimate with any 
spproach to accuracy the population 

the Seik territories. They formerly 
boasted they were able to raise 
200,000 hore, and if it were possible 
to assemble every Seik horseman, this 
might not be an exuygeration; but 
there is no chief among them except 
Runjeet Singh that could bring un 
effective body of 4,000 into the ficld ; 
and in 1805 that prince's whole force 
did not exceed 8,000 men. By the 
arrangements of that and subscqaent 
years a grand political separation was 
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made of the nation, which became 
divided into two distinct communities: 
those to the south of the Sutulcjo 
under British protection, and those 
to the north of that river, nominally 
independent, but in reality all more 
or less subject to Runject Singh, the 
raja of Lahore city. To the inces- 
sant encroachments of this prince, 
once their cqual, the other petty 
leaders opposed neither union nor 
policy. In every skirmish or action, 
in every trifling siege, they evince the 
utmost disregard of personal danger ; 
yet having made a short resistance, 
and sacrificed unnecessarily a nuniber 
of lives, they seem to think they have 
done all that is required, and then 
Seld an unconditional submission, 
with as little solid reason, ay they at 
first commenced hostilities, 

The Lahore province from its com: 
manding situation possesses many 
advantages over the rest of hidia, and 
under a regular government would 
alone be sufficient to form the basin of 
apowerful and civilized kingdom, The 
pipenative powers of the southern 

alt, intersected by five noble rivers, 
might cusily be renovated, and with 
the natural strength and temperate 
chinate of the northern unite circum~ 
stances in its fuvour that rarcly oc# 
cnr together, ‘These advantnges ad~ 
ded to its geographical posi 
only assuilable quarter, point it out 
as the country from whence Hindos- 
tan is to be ruled, conquered, and 
defended. It is nevertheless in a vers 
iserable condition, both as to cul- 
vation and population, the latter 
being scantily dispersed over un ¢ 
tensive arca of above 70,000 squn 
miles,—{Str J. Malcolm, Foster, F. 
Buchanan, James Fraser, Sir D. Och« 
terlony, Elphinstone, Macartney, &¢.) 


Lavtone.—The ancient capital of 
the province and modern one of Raja 
Runjcet Singh, situated on the south 
side of the Ravoy; Jat. 31° 36’ N., lon. 
723%. The river here is about 300 
yards wide, but the stream is not deep 
or rapid except during the height of 
the rainy. The old fore is n place of 
no strength, without «ditch or any de- 
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fences for cannon. ‘The walls arc lofty, 
and decorated on the outside, but 
hastening to ruin, a4 are most of the 
private buildings, Luhore, notwith- 
standing, is xtill a town of considera- 
ble size, with a good bazar; but it is 
not inhabited by wealthy people, on 
account of the frequent sacking» it 
has sustained, which made them mi- 
grate to Amritsir. 

The palace was originally founded 
by Acber, and eslarged by his suce 
cessors. Across the Ravey at Shak 
Durra, about two miles north of Lae 
hore, stands the celebrated mauyo- 
fcum of Jehangecr, within a wall 
near 600 yards squarc. It is a mag- 
nificent building, of sixty-six paces on 
each side, and still In very good con- 
dition, but much inferior to the Tauje 
Mahal at Agra. To the southwad 
of this, in the open plain, is tu be seen 
the tomb of Noor Jehan Begum, 2 
building thirty-six paces square. In 
1832, Runject Singh was building a 
thick wall and rampart round the 
city, with a deep broad ditch, the 
whole faced with brich, and the earth 
thrown inwards, sv as to form a broad 
rampart with bastions at intervals, 
The tomb of Jehangeer aud its en- 
closure are capable of containing suf- 
ficient grain and liquor for a month’s 
expenditure of a Jarge army, and al- 
though the city generally is verging to 
dccay, the domes and minarets of the 
mosques, the lofty walls of the fort, 
the splendid omtiseleum of Jehan- 
gheer, ond the numberless inferior 
tombs and tenples that surround the 
town, still render it an object of cu- 
riosity and sdiniration, 

Lahore wes captured by Sultan 
Baber A.D. 1520, and was for some 
time the seat of the Mogul govern. 
ment. Since that period it has under- 
gone many revolutions, and was foro 
considerable time possessed by the AL~ 
dalii Afghans of Cabul, by whom it is 
named Sikrei. For the last fifty years 
it has been under the domination 
of the Sciks, and has latterly been 
the head-quarters of Raja Runject 
Singh, the most powerful chieftain of 
that predatory people, and whose 
away, like Aaron's rod, hus swallowed 
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up all the other petty scipents north 
of the <— Wiis obscure be- 
ginnings this cl by persevering en- 
croachments urged himeelf into notice 
yet so recently as 1805, when Lord 
Lake advanced ioto the Punjub, he 
was only one among many. 

From that date until 1412, Runjcet 
had cinployed his time so effectually, 
that he subdued the whole of the 
Punjab; but his encroachments to 
the south-east of the Sutuleje were 
successfully opposed by the Bri. 
tish, who obstructed bis design of 
subjugating all the amali chiels be- 
tween that iver and Delhi, by estae 
blishing a strong military detachment 
at Luddeeanna. This arrangement 
inspired him at first with no little 
alarm ; for being sensible of his own 
utter inability to contend with the 
British nation, the more strongly he 
was impressed with the teuth of this 
fact, the more he was inclined to 
doubt their pacific intentions, for- 
bearance being to him and his coun- 
scllore incomprehensible ; and the_ 
unceasing encroachments which bad 
employed his whole life, had filled his 
principality with malcontents ready 
to assist in the overthrow of his usur- 
pation, In 1809 his apprehensions 
were somewhat tranquillized by a 
treaty of friendebip and alliance, then 
concluded with him by Mr. Metcalte 
‘on the part of the British government, 
by the conditions of which the latter 
engaged to have nu concern with the 
subjects or territory of the raja north 
of the Sutuleje, and the raja agreed 
never to maintain, in the territories 
occupied by him or his dependents 
south of that river, more troops than 
were necessary tg carry on the inter- 
nal police of the country, and alo 
to abstain from encroachments on 
chicfs te the south of that boundary, 

In 1818 Ranjeet Singh wa» about 
filty-sia years of age, with three sons, 
Curruch Singh, Shere Singh, and 
Tora Sivgh. He has only one cye, 
having lost the other by the small- 

x. The solidity and acutencss of 
fe judgment gicutl) surpasses the 

standard of his country, yet 
he > frequently known to yield bir 
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onerion to that of very inferior men, 
who he supposes are better qualified 
to decide than himself merely be- 
cause they can read and write, which 
he cannot. In 1816 he made a tour 
through the Kohistan, or Highlands 
of ore, acconipanied by 2 consi- 
derable army, in order to levy his 
revenues from the tributary rajas, 
among whom may be enum 
Futteh Singh of Aloo, and the rajas 
of Nadone, Cooloo, Mundi, and Ah- 
med Khan of Jung, besides many 
others of less note. Iu the tract 
where hia authority is achnowledged 
he appears disposed to rule with 
mildness, exacting a modcrate tri- 
bute, and restoring the native chiefs ; 
whereas the Gorkhas of Nepaul, with 
whom he at one time came in contact 
at Kangrah, always ruled their de- 
pendants with the most savage bar- 
rity. While extending his domi- 
nions in this direction, he made seve- 
Tal attempts at the conquest of Cash- 
mere, in which, to 2 certain degrec, 
he tatterly succeeded. On the op-~ 
site side towards the Indus, he has 
Been an unceasing aggressor on the 
territories of Mooltan and Bebawal- 
yr, and his other weaker neigh- 
urs, whom he endeavours to sub- 
due by the same melange of force 
and fraud, which he exercised so 
successfully against the chicfs of his 
own vation. The distracted state of 
the Afghans laying them open to 
attack, never abstained from by an 
Indian potentate, when the oppor- 
tunity offers, be pushed a body of 
troops across the Indus and captured 
Peshawer; but although his domi- 
nions now occupy an extensive space, 
and his army be numerous, neither 
have any natural cohesion, and the 
first scrious check he meets will pro- 
bably cause their dissolution. 
Travelling distance from Delhi 
380; from Agra 5)7; from Eucknow 
619; from Bumbay 1,070; and from 
Calcutta 1,356 miles.—(Sir D. Ockter- 
Tony, 11th Register, Rennell, Hlphin- 
stone, $+) 


Laura Patan.—A city in North- 
ern Hindostan, valley of Neyauls 
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situsted about 2 mio and a half 
south from Catmandoo, from which 
it is separated by the Bhogmutty 
river; lat. 27° 40 N., lon. 85° E, 
While Lalitan Paten existed as an 
independant state, it is said to hove 
com ended 24,000 houses, in- 
cluding ita dependencies within the 
valley; but so great a number ap- 
pears an exaggeration. In 1803, how- 
‘over, it was still the largest town of 
the valicy, with a population of 
24,000 persons, Jet is on the whole 
@ veater town than Catnrandoo, and 
contains some handsome edifices. — 
(Airkpatrick, F. Buchanan, ye.) 

Laisoont.—A town in the pros 
vince of Ajmegr, principality of 
Jeypoor, forty mites S.E. from the 
city of Jeypoor; tat, 26° 23’ N., 
jon. 76° Y E. It stands in the 
forge of a pass leading through 
the ridge of wits thot intersects this 
part of Rajpoutona, and stretches to 
a great leugth slong the bottom of 
the dell. The houses are of stone, 
some cemented with mud and wbite- 
washed, end many having a low se- 
cond story, roofed with dat tiles. The 
religious edifices although smull arc nue 
merous, the Malomedans and Jains, 
as well a» the orthodox sects of Hine 
doos, having all their distinct pluces 
of worship. ‘The surrounding coun- 
try is the rudest and most beautiful 
portion of Jeypoor; the fields ure 
mostly enclose? by low earthen 
dykes, and in the seasou are covered 
with fine crops of wheat and barley, 
the Lalsvont pergunnah being ad- 
vantageously distioguished from the 
prevailing aspect of Rajpootana by 
the uumber of old burgot, tumarind, 
and other trees, single or in groups, 
which mect the cye in every dirce- 
tion.—{ Fudlarton, $c.) 


Laxa Daxcna Mountains. —A 
range of mountains in Northern Hin= 
dostan, extending ftom the Trisvol 
Gangga to the Arun river, and croas- 
ed ed no tiver except the Bhogmutty, 
all those from the north side falling 
into the Trieool Gangga, the Bhog- 
tutty, or the Cy #, Buchanan, 

e. 





LANCA, 


Lamasana. — A district thus 
named is situated on the south 
coast, and near the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island of Java, The 
fand here is amply supplied with 
moisture, level, and well adapted for 
the purpose of husbandry, bat owing 
to a deficient population its resources 
are lost to the state.—{ Raffics, $c.) 


Laxsun.—A territory in Northern 
Hindostan, one of the twenty-four 
rajaships, which before the Gorkha 
predominance, comprehended a tract 
of cold country bordering on the 
Himalaya, inbabited mostly by Bhoo- 
teas, with some Brahmins and Kha- 
siyas, in the warmer vallies. In 1803 
it contained no town of importance 
except Lamjun, the capital, situated 
in lat. 28° 212’ N., lon. 84° I’ E., 
thirty-two miles N.W. from Gorkha, 
which city was formerly comprebend- 
ed in the Lamjun dominions. After 
the loss of Gorkha, the chief ad- 
vantage that remained to the Lama 
Taja was the commerce with Tibet, 
carried on through a passage in the 
Himalaya called Siklik, by which 
route goods were conveyed to the 
town of Lamjun, and from thence by 
the way of ‘Turker, Tanahung, Dew- 
ghaut, and Bakra, into the low coun- 
try; but this trade has been since in- 
terdicted hy the Nepaulesc, who are 
jealous of the Tanahung raja, to 
whom Bukra is preserved under Bri- 
tish protection. ik, however, is 
still the abode of a Nepaulese subah, 
or civil governor. The name implies 
a frontier station; but among the 
hills it is used to designate a place 
inhabited by barbarians, that is to 
say, such as reject the Brahminical 
doctrines. The term, indeed, is op- 
plicable in both senses to Siktik, as 
its inhabitants, Bhooteas, and Gu- 
rungs, adbere to the tenets of the 
Lamas, and the town marks the [ron- 
tier towards the Chinese empire— 
(F. Buchanan, $<.) 

Lampoon (Lampung ).—A district 
in-the south-eastern quarter of the 
island of Sumatra, which begins on 
the west coast at the river Padang- 
gouchic, and extends ucross the 


a 
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southern extremity of the island ss 
far as Palembang on the north-east 
side. In the neighbourhood of the 
rivers the laud is overflowed during 
the rainy season, but the western 
portions towards Samanka ure moun- 
tainous, and some of the peaks vini- 
ble to a considernble distance ut sen. 
This district is the best inhabited in 
the central and mountainous parts, 
where the natives live secure from 
the Javanese banditti, who often pe- 
netrate into the country and com- 
mit depredations on the inhabitants, 
who do not make use of fire-arms. 

The Lampoonese of all the Suma- 
trans have the strongest resemb'ance 
to the Chinese, particularly in the 
roundness of the face, and conforma- 
tion of the eyes. They arc also the 
fairest on the island, and their wo- 
men the tallest, and esteemed the 
most handsome and licentious on the 
island. They eat all kinds of flest 
indiscriminately ; and the fines and 
compensations for murder are the 
same as among the Rejangs. The 
Mahomedan religion has made some 
progress among the inhabitants, and 
most of their villages have mosques ; 
yet an attachment to original super- 
stitions influences them to regard 
with particular veneration the bury- 
ing place of their ancestors, Their 
language is composed of Malay, Bat- 
ta, and a portion of Javanese, The 
Dutch claim a domination over this 
country, it having formerly been tri- 
butary to the king of Bantam, and 
devolved to them by right of con- 
quest.—(Marsden, Leyden, Stavori~ 
nus, $c.) 


Laxca.—In Hindoo astronomy, 
one of the four imaginary cities, ¥' 
vacoti, Lanea, Romaca, and Sidha- 
puri, supposed to lie under the Equa- 
tor, S.W. of Ceylon, at u distance of 
ninety degrees ftom each other. Lan- 
2 is considered by a Hindoo astro- 
nomer as lying under the first meri- 
dian, to which all computations are 
referred ; of course has neither Laie 
tude nor longitude. Towards the 
north, and under the same imeridian 
as Lanca, are two other cities and a 
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great mountain, viz. Avanti (supposed 
to be Oojein), Rolectaca (the name 
of the mountain), and Samarikita Sa- 
ra, which three places are supposed 
to have been the seat of observatorics 
in ancient or fabulous times, The 
meridian of Lanca lies in 75° 53’ 15” 
east of Grecnwich. 

The principal eras used in India 
are—- 

Ast, That of Salivahana which com. 
mences 78 years after the birth of 
our Sa 3 that of Vicramaditya, 
which commences 57 yeors before 
Christ; that of Parnsurama, which 
commences 1,176 years before Christ; 
and that of Cali Yug, of which 3,101 
years had expired at the birth of our 
Saviour, Let the proposed year be 
expressed according to the cras of the 
Cali Yug, Vicramaditya, and Saliva- 
hana; the-same may he reduced to 
the christian account by adding 3101 
to the first, 57 to the second, and by 
subtracting 78 from the third :. 

Cali Yug.. eevee SIO) 
Add Av. 1824 


4925 
1824, 
1824 

738 


1746 
1824, 
1824 
- 57 

Era of Vicramaditya 3s) 
Corresponding with A.D. 1824.— 
(Colonel Warren, Sc.) 

Lancavy Istts.—A cluster of isles 
on the west coast of the Mulay pe- 
ninsula ; lat. 6° 15’ N., lon, 99° 39 E. 
The i tis about seventeen milcs 
in length by five the average breadth, 
and in 1821 contained a population 
of ubout 3,600 persons; but it was 
subsequently {in the same year) in- 
vaded by the Siamese, who killed and 
expelled most of the male inhabi- 
tents, and carried the women and 
children into captivity. It was for- 
merly a dependency of Queda, and 
sent supplics to Penang. 








Year of the Cali Yug 
Corresponding with A D, 
A.D. 

Deduct ..crcerseresrereere 


Era of Salivahona... 
Corresponding with A.D. 


AD. 


Add cesserseerene 














LANJEE HILLS. 


DLanporaa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Saharun- 
poor, and formerly the principal resi- 
dence of Ram Dyal Singh. 


Lanokat.—A petty state or com- 
munity in the island of Sumatra, si- 
tuated on a river of the same nume, 
800 yards wide at the entrance, and 
after passing the bar (which ulmost 
chokes it up) three fathoms deep, A 
number of villages are scattered along 
its banks, ut the largest of which, 
named Kapala Sungei, the raja re- 
sides. In 1823 it contained about 
400 houses; and the villages callec- 
tively 1,050 houses, occupicd by ubout 
6,450 Malay inhabitants. There are 
also many Datta villages inland, sub- 
ject to the Lunghat raja, and inhabit- 
‘ed principally by the Karan Karan 
tribe, who cut monkeys, snakes, hogs, 
and elephants, but arc not uddicted 
to cannibalism. The raja 
ledges subordination to Sin 
docs nut pay tritute or permit any 
interference with his domestic juris- 
diction. The chief exports are pep- 
per oud rattans; the imports sult, 
opium, and cotton, In 1823, Lang. 
hut possessed 200 prows of from two. 
to thirty tons burthen, trading most- 
ly with Penang and Malucea.—( ne 
derson, §¢.) 

Lansre Hrr18,—-A range of hilis 
in the province of Gundwana, the 
greatest clevation of which has not. 
yet been ascertained. Bundava in 672 
fect above the level of the sea, while 
Nagpoor is 3,101 fect, and Ky cpoor 
1,747 feet. Omerkuntue was found 
to be only 2,403 fect ubove the sca, 
The height of the Sirgooja hilly bas 
not yet been established by survey or 
measurement. Kakair to the south 
is 1,953 feet, and Shawna at the 
source of the Mahanuddy 2,117 fect. 
Butterpoor is 1,638 fect, and Dhun- 
deri just below the point where the 
Mahanuddy emerges into the plain 
of Choteesgher from the high coun 
try towards itn source is 1,720 fect. 
Degoree near the Sew river, where it 
joins the Mahanuddy, is 1,344 fect 
aoe the level of the sca.—(Jenhms, 

) 














LASSA. 


Laos,—Sce Stan Countay. 


Laova.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Silhet, 112 
miles N.N.E. from Dacca; Int. 25° 
JU’ N., lon. 91°12 E. A conside- 
rable trade is here carried on with 
the Garrows in salt and other arti- 
cles. Shell limestone abounds in the 
Laour hills, consisting in a 
measure of nommu and it is 





Bengal is supplied with this valuable 
article,—(Colebrooke, &c.) 

Lara Istx.—A small island in the 
Enstern Seas, one of the Sooloo ar~ 
chipelago, situated due south from 
the inland of Sooloo, The land is 
high and woody, and with Seeasse 
Isle forms good ‘shelter from S. W. 
and N. E. winds, 

Jaarcna Pass.—A pass in northern 
Hindoostan, from Skalhar Fort to the 
village of Surman, Lat. 32° 3’ N., 
Jon. 78° 32’ E. No snow was found 
here in October 1811; but ink froze 
at ten a.s.—(Hodgson and Herbert, 
$e.) 

Larcuas.—See Sixxrt. 


Laranti xa. — The chief Portu- 
guese settlement on the island of 
Floris, situated on the straits of the 
same nanie, and one of the very few 

il n to that nation. Lat. 
9° 4.7 - 123° E, ‘Phe Portu- 
guese have a church here, and have 
converted most of the aboriginal na- 
tives in the vicinity to the Christian 
religion.~(Afalay Aiscellunns, Sc.) 

Lani.—A frontier village in Lah- 
dack, said to be 120 a 
straight line from the town of Lah- 
dach ; lat. 32° 4’ N., lon. 78° 24’ E. 
Elevation on the banks ot the river, 
10,582 feet above the level of the 
sea, It is the first village in Spiti, a 
dependency of Lahdack. The moun- 
tains here are of clay slate, destitute 
of verdure, with little snow, and evi- 
dontly of inferior elevation to those 
nearer Hindostan, on which account 
it may be inferred that they compose 
the northern face of the Himalaya 
in this quarter. Such is the dryness 
of the climate, that the honses of 
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Lari are built of bricks baked in the 
sun, and are ulso flat-roofed, In 
fact, scarcely any snin falls here, and 
apparently not s great deal of snow 5 
vapour or dew must be bitle known. 
in a climate generally under the 
freezing point. ‘The breed of shawl 
goats is said to be found in thin vici- 
nity.—(Hodgson, Herbert, Gerards, 
$e) 

Laagnanu.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, division of Chan- 
dookee, fifty-three miles S.S.W. 
from Stikarpoor; fat. 26° 56’ N., 
lon, Gs° 44’ E, The Ameers of 
Sinde here levy a tol! on merchants 
entering thcir dominions from the 
north-west, and maintain a garrison 
to restrain the Buloochies of Cutch 
Gundava.—( Pottinger, $c.) 


Lassa (Lehassa).— The capital 
of Tibet, and residence of the Dalai 
or Grand Lama, forty-five days’ 
journey from Pekin, and 220 miles 
north from the north-eastern cornerof 

1; lat. 29°30’ N,, lon, 91°’ EB. 
By the Chinese it is named Oochong. 
According to Abdul Russool, who 
resided there several years, Lassa is 
situated on the southern bank of ~ 
small river, and is of an oval form, 
about four miles long by one broad. 
In the centre stands the grand tem- 
ple, which consists of on extensive 
range of buildings, enclosing an area 
of an oval figure, occupying altoge- 
ther about forty begahs of land. The 
buildings which compose this assem 
blage ore the sanctuaries of the va- 
rious idols worshipped by the Tibe- 
tinns, each having its own peculiar 
place of adoration, supplied with its 
own appropriate ornaments, These 
buildings (mostly of stone, but partly 
of brich} are of various forms and 
dimensions, corresponding to the 
relative dignity of the deity to which 
they are consecrated. One of these 
pre-eminent above the rest is termed 
the Louran, being dedicated to the 
divinity who ranks first in the Lama 
Pantheon, under the title of Choo 
Ecuchoo. 

‘Around the great temple, and ja- 
cake] wach aty outsnle cnelosure, is 9 
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kind of circular road of considerable 
breadth, and beyond ths road 1 a 
range of houscs of an oval form, 
which composes the bazar o1 markct, 
and 1s occupred by petty traders and 
artficera, Zhe wealthier muchants 
and higher classes reside on the ont- 
side of this range, in houses for the 
most part built of stone, usually two, 
but somctunts three stories high, the 
ground floor being converted into a 
shop. About a mile north of the 
town there i @ stream of running 
water, halfa mile wide, duunz the 
ramy season, but at othe: pciods 
only a quarter of a mule, and accor= 
ding to Abdul Russool, at no time 
navigable. This traveller givea no 
estimate of the total population, but 
tates the Chinese resident here um 
private cap uities ut 2,000, the Nc- 
panulese at between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and the Cashmcrians at 150. Eight 
mules west ot Lassa there 15 a town 
named Lalengaon, contaming 300 or 
400 houses, wath a bridge of cight o1 
ten arches over a stream of the same 
name 

Sahva, the great teacher of the 
Buddhists, according to their tencts, 
stil exists at Lassa, incarnnte in the 
person of the Grand or Dalat Jami, 
who 1s the pontifical soveruign, but his 
temporal influence ts almost wholly 
snperscded by that of the Chinese 
Tazin or viceroy, whose jurisdiction 
extends west to the sourccs of the 
Ganges, a distance of about 650 
miles. With the city of ieshvo 
Loomboo, distant about 140 mules to 
the south-west, Lassi cxchangis 
silver bullion imported from China 
for gold dust The ancient histor: 
of Lassa ts wholly unknown, althou 
from ite long-rcj utcd sancuty, there 
exiet records and traditions on the 
subject. In AD 1715, the king of 
the Eluths, a migratory tribe, mvadcd 
the country, when Lasva was rane 
sanked, the tewples plundered, and 
all the Lamas that could be found 
‘were put Into sacks, thrown upon 
camels, and transported 3snto Tarta- 
33 —(Abdul Russool, N Mactod, 
Capt Turner, Aukgatrich, Cule- 
brouke, de ) 
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Lassoor.—A town in the province 
of Candash, just below the satpoora 
range of mountams, seven miley 
NW _ of Chopiah, Int 23° 22'N, 
lon 75° 14'E In AD 1800, the 
zeminda of Lassoor rendered soure 
assistance to the Duke of Wellmg- 
ton, winle on pursuit of Doondra 
Wangh = In 1820 the surrounding 
country was covered with woods, 
but the town “as in tolerable repan 
—(Sutherland, Se ) 


Laswanrr —A small village in the 
provmee of Agii, situated on oa 
stream of the same name, seventy- 
three miles NW from Agra, lat 
27° 30N, lon 76°48’ E On the 
first of November 18033, a desperate 
battle was fought here between the 
Butish atmy under Lord Like, and 
that of Dowlct Row Sindia, io which 
the fust guned a comple sictory, 
with the loss of 824 killed and 
wounded 


Latisiay —A town i the pro- 
vince of Aymcct, thirty-two miles 
by W from Runtimpoor, lat 25° 
30 N., long 76°35 E. 


Larrs Larta Istts —A cluster 
of small ilinds lying off the west 
coast of Gilulo, a lew minutes noth 
of the equinoctual linc, and about the 
127th dance of castern lougeude 
‘The principal stand, winch gives its 
natne to the rest, ts about twenty-five 
mics mm cneumfcrence The straits 
which separate this island from that 
of ‘Tappa are about a milc and a hilt 
an dength, and in some places not 
more than foityx yards brow 
Between Latta Latta and Mandioli 
the straits are aught miles broad — 
(Forrest, Se) 


Lavisaten—A luge mosque in 
inthe province of Candusb, one 
nile and a half north fiom the strony 
fortiess of Ascerghut , lat. 21°8#’ N., 
lon 76° 25° EE [his was one # 
beaunful structure, but 15 now 
greatly decayed. ‘The neighbouring 
country has a rcdibsh soil, and pro- 
duces fits of an exccunt quality 
—{ Makotm, xe) 








LIGOR. 


Lrson Mount.—A mountain in 
in Northern Hindostan, 14,942 fect 
above the fevel of the sca. Lat. 30° 
20’ N., lon, 80° 36 BE. 

Lurroosre Taax.—A hamlet in 
Northern Uindostan, sixteen miles 
south from Milum temple, Lat. 30° 
10° N., lon. 80° 14’ E. 


Lits.—A town and district in the 
province of Lahore, the latter cx~ 
tending along the cast bank of the 
Indus, and the first situated in lat. 
30° Sx! N., lon. 70° 30 E., about 
ten miles ¢agt from the main stream 
of the Indus. 

From Qotloo Kakote to the Ka- 
heree ferry (lat. 31° 20’ N), a distance 
of seventy-five miles, is a narrow tract 
contested between the desert and the 
river, Many portions are cultivated, 
and produce good crop» of wheat, 
barley, turnips, and cotton, The 
fields are enclosed enher with hedges 
of diy thorn, hurdles of willow, or 
fences made of stiff reeds supported 
by stakes. The houses consist of the 
fame materials, and the farm-yards 
(where the oxen are seen feeding on 
turnips) exhibit great neatness. Some 
of the dwelhngs near the river are 
tased on strong posts twelve to fil 
teen fect high, as a precaution against 
mmundation, which frequently sub+ 
merges the country to the distance 
of twenty-four miles from the river's 
bed. The banks of the Indus arc 
nich, but the land remote from that 
stream becomes a mere desert, Leia, 
the capital, is but a poor place, and im 
1809 dul not contam more than 500 
howes. The asnal residence of the 
hakim or governor is at Buckor 
(Bhukkur) near the Indus, or at 
Maunhaira, @ strong fort in the most 
desert part of the province. 

The manners, complexion, and ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants are su- 
perior to those of the districts morc 
to the south, and their dress more 
decent and becoming. Within the li- 
mits of Leia there are many large 
villages ornamented with handsome 
tombs, but there are ne towns of 
note. It formerly belonged to the 
Buloochies, but was afterwards con- 
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quered by the Afghans of Cabul, who 
possessed it io 1809, To the north 
Leia is bounded by the salt range, 
beyond which is a regged and moun- 
tainous country inhabited by small 
ferocious tribes; of whom the most 
conspicnous are the Kautirs, an Indian 
race, independent both of Cabul and 
the Scik chiefs.—( Elphinstone, $c.) 


Lryte Iste.— An island in the 
Eastern seas, one of the southern- 
most of the Philippines, situated 
abvut the eleventh degree of noith 
latitude. In length it may be esti- 
mated at ninety-five miles, hy thirty- 
eight the average breadth. 


Luovatn.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Berar, foity-two miles E. by 
N from Jalna; lat. 20° N., lon. 76° 
43' E. 

Liat Carr —A remarkable point 
of land on the east side of the gulf of 
Siam, thus named hy Europeans, but 
by the natives Lem-sam-me-san, 
From hence to Palo Oby at Point 
Camao, the southern extremity of 
Cambodia, there is an uninterrupted 
archipelago of beaunful islands. 

Ltcon,—A small principality de- 
pendent on Siam, situated on the 
eastern coast of the Malay peninsula, 
on the gulf of Stam, where the town 
of Ligor stands, in about lat. 8° 17" 
N. By the Siamese it 1 named Sn- 
hon, The river Tayung leads part 
of the way for about two hours’ jour. 
ney towards the town, after which 
the wath is not above half an hour, 

This is a walled town with rav- 
parts of brich and mortar, and a wet 
ditch, which in the rainy season com. 
municates with the river Tayung. 
Its form is that of an oblong square, 
with (in 1825) fourteen cannon nieunt- 
ed, and contained altogether about 
5,000 inhabitunts, It appears tu 
have been formerly more populoug, 
but it was twice captured by the Bur- 
mese and the inhabitants carried off, 
by Alompra in 1760, and in 1785 by 
one of Mindeiajee’s general». The 
present chief’, authority not only 
extends over all the tributary Malay 
stutes on both sides of the peninsula, 
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but alao over Singora, with the power 
of Ife and death. In 1825 his eldest 
son was governor of Queda, There 
1s not any bnich dwellings withm the 
town, but many temples snd pytanuds 
of that matemal ; one of the latter, or 
Phra-Chat-di, with a gilt spire, 1s ve 
able fiom the sea; but no inserip= 
tions, as before reported, were any- 
where found by the Butish mysion 
of 1825. The raja, however, furnished 
them with a supply of claret and 
cherry-brandy w hich he had procured 
for his own use from Prince of Walcr” 
asland. The Siamese dominions along 
the whole of tls coast north and 
south are remarkably thinly peopled 

ACapt. Burney, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Leal, ic.) 


Liva.—A town in the province 
ot Aurungabad, twenty-two miles N. 
by E_ from Poona; lat, 19° 21) N, 
lon. 75° 6 E, 


Iivxeo —A town in the Malav 
pemmsuta, division of Queda, four 
intles from Alhstar, and chiefly inha- 
bued by Chulas. During the rainy 
season the adj cent country 13 over- 
flowed, which rendcrs it exceedingly 
productive of fruits and all sorts of 
vegetables. 


Livtone.—A district in the land 
of Sumatra, about aights miles mand 
from Buncoolen, and said to produce 
the finest gold and gold-dust on the 
wlind, Merchants from thence te- 
patr annually to Beucvolen to pur- 
chase opium and other articles, m exe 
change for which they give gold-dust, 
remathably free fiom alloy. The 
metal 18 sometimes found as dust, 
and somctunes lodged in a hard stone. 
The natives of Limong are unable to 
punfy at by amalgamation, but are 
wonderfully eapert in sepai ating par- 
ticles of other metals from gold-dust, 
by a superior acuteness of vision. 
This golden country has never been 
explored by any European, owing to 
the malignant influence of sts clunate. 
—(Afacitonald, §¢.) 

Liunir.-A monied town in the 
Gnyerat peninsula, the bankers of 
which posses such capital and influ- 
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ence that they regulate the currency 
of the countiy; Jat. 22° 36’ N., lon. 
71° 54’ E., cleven miles S.S.E. from 
Wudwan In 1807 it patd a tubute 
to the Guicowar of 51,931 rupees—— 
(Walker, Public MS. Documents, 4c.) 


Tancaran Yotr.—A small island in 
the Kastan Seay, about twenty ales 
m ecircuinference, situated off the 
north-east exticmty of Pulawan [40 
land; lat. 11°40’ N, lon. 120° 10’ E. 


Lrncarit.—See Papsnaroon, 


Drvery Isa {Erngea) —Anistand 
in the Eastern Scas, lying off the N.E. 
coast of Sumatra, and intersected by 
the equinoetial line. Tn Jength 1t may 
be estimated at fitty mules, by thirty 
in breadth; byt 1t 15 of a very irie- 
gular breadth, Lingen 1s remarkable 
for a mountain m the centre, teri 
nating in a fork, on which seamen 
have bestowed the appellation of the 
ass’s cay The Aistern eccan im 
thr vicimty ms covered wrth a vast 
vaticty of islands, of all forms, sizes, 
and colouts,—some solitary, sone 
collected in clusters, many clothed 
with vedere, some with tall forests, 
while others ate mere ruchs, the 
resort of innumerable birds, ant 
whitened with thar dung. It hay 
long been noted as the fay ourite resort 
of pratical prows, the rays himselt 
beinza chict of that profession. ‘The 
istandets of Lingen may be considucd 
among the most gcnutic Malays. Its 
chmate is healthy , and there are but 
few diseases, and those principally 
cutaneous. Its gcologtcal formation 
Induates the presence of tin, and it 
yields alittle gold. M yor Farquhar 
visited Lingen in 1818 to negocite a 
treaty of commerce, when abundant 
aupphes of poultry, vegetables, and 
frat were sent on boatd his vesscl, 
and cvery mark of friendly attention 
shewn by the sultan, whose usual 
lace of residence 15 Kwala D2 — 
Staunton, Elmore, Angedack, Far- 
guhas, & ) 


Loza.—A fornhed post in North- 
era Hindostan, thirty-two nnies N.W. 
from Alwora; lat 29° 577N, lon 
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79° 18’ E., 6,461 {cet above the level 
of the sea. 


Lonor (Lubu).—A small state on 
the island of Celebes, situated at the 
upper part of the Bay of Boni, and 
extending down the eastern aide in- 
Jand to the country of the Horaforas, 
or aborigines. To the west it is 
bounded by Wadjo; to the north by 
Touradja ; and according to tradition, 
the most ancient state on the island, 
The land is productive of rice, and 
much gokl is found in the rivers, and 
good iron is also procured. A great 
proportion of the sovercigns of this 
state have been females, which ig no 
uncommon circumstance in Celebes ; 
but generally the Dutch power pre~ 
dominates, although native chiefs be 

ermitted to sit on the throne.— 
‘Slavorinus, Raffles, $c.) 


Locariuuy.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, seventy-cight 
miles 3.W, from the city of Hydera- 
bad; Int. 16° 45'N,, lon. 77° 32’ E. 


Looasst.—A town and pergunnah 
tn the province of Allnhabad, twelve 
mites south from Jeitpoor; lat. 25° 3” 
N., lon, 79° 39’ E, 


Louncn (Lokaghar, the won fort). 
—A strong hill-fort in the province 
of Aurungabad, thirty miles N.W. 
front Poona ; lat, 18° 41’ N,, lon. 73° 
7'E. The perpendicular height of 
this fortress is too great to be storm- 
ed. From the summit the view 1 
very extensive. The sea beyond Bom- 
bay appears to the west, inland a 
ebain of hills is visible, whose tops 
tise into fortified pinnacles a> per- 
pendicular as Loghur. The strata 
of these is surprisingly regular, and 
a line drawn from one hili would 
meet the corresponding strata of 
another, Loghur has within nume- 
rous tanks und several small streams 
issuing from springs above, and its 
magazines are cut in the rock, This 
fortress formerly belonged to Nana 
Fornavese, who, at his th consign- 
ed it to the custody of Dundoe Punt; 
but by the intermediation of the 
Duke of Wellmgton it was surren- 
dered to the Peshwa, from whom it 
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was taken by a Bombay detachment 
in 1818. Dundoe Punt declared he 
had lived in this hill-fort thirty years 
without ever descending.—{ Lord Vae 
lentia, $<.) 


Locva.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, 125 mites S.E, from 


the city of Nagpoor; lat. 20° 19” N., 
lon. 80°56'E. 7 


Lonaaa.—A town in the province 

Beeder, seventy-five milcs west 

from the city of Beeder ; lat. 17° 56’ 
N,, lon, 76° 27’ E. 


Lonancone.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, about forty miles 
west from Callinjer, where the go- 
vernment have established 9 miltary 
post, to maintain the line of commn- 
nication between Bundelcund and 
the British troops ssanoned m the 
Nagpoor dominions and at Hosscina- 











Lonoocnaur.—A village in North- 
ern Hindostan, district of Kumaon, 
about five miles travelling distance 
N. by E. from Chumpawut; forty-nine 
E.S.E. from Almora; and 109'N, by 
E. from Barcily by the Brimades pass. 
A neat cantonnient has been erectul 
here on an elevated plat of ground, 
environed on three sides by a beauti- 
ful mountain risulet. This is the 
frontier British station towards the 
river Cali, which forms the bounday 
towards Nepaul and the head-quar- 
ters of the second Nusscrec battalion, 
half of which is usually stationed at 
Pettorah, ten miles further north. 
The other is stationed between the 
Sutuleje and Jumna, These bat- 
talions are mostly composed of Gorh- 
has who had served and fought under 
the former sovereigns of the country, 
and have proved orderly, useful, and 
hardy soldiers under the British, On 
the banks of the stream there is n 
small temple and hermitage, dedicated 
to Muhadeva or Siva.—{ Fullarton, 
§c-) 

Louvaxot.—A fortified post in 
Northern Himdostan, citht miles $.W. 
from Bhadnnath ; Jat. 29° 28’ N., lon. 
79° 30 E. 
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Loxonan.—A small town in the 
rovince of Bahar, district of Tir- 
Toot, 102 miles N.E. from Patna; 
lat. 26° 30’ N., lon, 86° 32’ E. 


Lottana.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, twenty-three miles S.E. 
from Rahdunpoor; lat. 23° 25' N., 
lon. 71° 42 E, In 1809 this ce 
contained about 1,000 houses, inha- 
ited by Naroda Rajpoots, Mshome- 
dans, and conserted Rajpoots. 


Lotrpoxa.—A ghaut in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, where it is separated 
by a rivulet from Gurwal or Serina- 
gur, ten miles §.S.E, from lurdwar; 
Int. 20° 50°N., lon, 78° YE, In 
A.J). 1744, after the total defeat sus- 
tained by the Rohillahs at Cuterah, 
¥y7oola Khan, with the remains of 
their army, retrented to this pass, 
anil was pursued by the British to the 
‘entrance, where ultimately a treaty 
of peace and amity way concluded, —~ 
(Foster, Rennell, de.) 

Lortenun.—A large village in the 
province of Ajmeer, principality of 
Jeypoor, situated in a rich plain sure 
rounded by hills, niueteen miles S.W. 
fiom the city of Jeypoor. The houses 
are of stone, and there is x temple 
dedicated to Mahadeva, and a hand- 
some reservoir. Peacocks are bere 
remarkably numerous and famtliar.— 
(Lullarton, $c.) 


Loryvana.—A town ia the penin- 
sula of Gujerat, thirty miles west 
from the Gulf of Cambay 5 lat. 21° 
50" N,, lon, 71° Ga’ E. 

Lospytoux Isrr.-- An island in the 
Eastern scas, situated between the 
eighth aud ninth degrees of south la- 
titude, and intersected by the 116th 
ofeast longitude. The penk of Lom- 
bhouk rises in a pyramidical form, to 
the height (:t is said) of 8,000 feet 
ahave the level of the sea; lat, $° 21” 
S., lon, 116° 20’ EB, This island is 
separated on the west from Bally by 
the straits of Lombhook, and on the 
east from Sombhawa by the straits of 
Allas. In Jength it may be estimarcd 
at filty-three miles, by forty-five the 
average breadth. Like the rest of 
the Sunda Isles it is distinguished by 
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Tofty mountains, and it is in general 
well covered with trees and verdure, 
‘The navigation through the atraits of 
Lombhook iy dangerous, while that 
of Allus iy the most commodious pas- 
sage through the Sunda chain. Ap- 
penan, or Ampannan, is situated in 
a large bay in the straits first men- 
tioned, nearly opposite to the harbour 
of Carang Assem, in Bally. There 
are several streams full into the bay 
here, which renders it n commodious 
port for the watering of ships: and 
ample supplies. of bullocks, hogs, 
gonts, poultry, and veectables, may 
also be obtained. Contiguous to Ap- 
penan is Mataram, the residence of 
the Lombhook rajo, who is tributary 
to the sultan of Bally. 


Lontbhook is populons and well 
cultivuted, the rice agriculture being 
conducted, as in the Carnatic, by 
means of tanks ani large reservoirs, 
The inhabitants also carry on a cons 
siderable commerce with the Malay 
islands, and more especially with Java 
and Borueo, Capt. Forest calls the 
inhabitants of this island Gentoo: 
but it is not clear what meaning he 
attached to that term. They ore 
more civilized than the geuerality of 
the Eastervislanders, andhuve always 
preserved their independence againnt 
the Duteh, — (Stavorinus, Forest, 
Thoin, Bligh, sc.) 


Loustiw Isty.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, one of the Sunda chain, 
situated between Floiis and Timor, 
and the eighth and winth degrees of 
south Jutstude. In length it may be 
estimated at fifty miles, by siatcen 
the average brendth ; but it has never 
been explored, and remains alinost 
unknown, 














Loovrr.—A walled village in the 
provinee of Aurungabad, division of 
SJooncer, about eleven miles E.S.E, 
from Poona, and eight from the foot 
of the little Bhore ghaut. 


Loxc Int axp.—A small island in 
the Eastern seas, about forty miles in 
circumference, rituated off the coast 
of Papua, betwcen the maintand and 
Mysory Island, and iv the first do- 
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pree of south latitude. Scarcely any 
thing 15 known respecting it. 

Loxorn —A village in the Gujerat 
Reninsula, aitunted about fifteen mules 

.E from Wankaneer, to whose 
chief tt belongs, From hence to 
Chooivera, the country has a very 
wild appearance ; the hills are bleak, 
and partly covered with a prickly 
shrub, while the plans are overspread 
with a short thick jungle, presenting 
few traces of cultivation, The vil- 
Jages wie miserable in the extreme ; 
and being genetally placed on the 
most pronmnent point of a black 
rocky mountain, are only to be dis 
tinguishadl by the smoke ascending 
from their hovels, ‘The inbabitants 
ae principally ( atties, Bhocls, and 
Rechbarries.—{ Afacmurdo, $e.) 


Lowy.—A small town in the pio- 
vince of Aurungabad, twelve miles 
N.E. from Poona, and about 1,470 
fect above the levcl of the sea, lat. 
18° 37 N., lon. 74° 8° LC In 1820 
it contumed 107 houses, and 557 m- 
habitants, of whom exghteen wee 
slaves. 


Loxrin (0 Paulo Lontar ) Torr ~ 
An island m the Indian occan, sepa- 
rated hom the peninsula of Malacca 
by a natrow stiat; lat, 7° 30’ N, 
lon. 99° E, This and some of the 
neighbouring isles ate mbabited by a 
race of Icthyophagi, denommated by 
the Malays, Orang Laut, or men of 
the sea; because their constant eim- 
ployment ts on or near that element, 
fiom which they procure thar sub- 
sistence, agriculture bemwg wholly uns 
known to them, In then manners 
they are mild and moffensne, and 
are said to be still unconverted to 
any modern faith, or to have any dis- 
tinct notion of religious worship, In 
Reson and complexion they differ 
fiom the Malays only im the effect 
which the peculiauty of their dict 
produces, covering their bodres with 
a scorbutic eruption, such ap 1s found, 
though less gencrally, among the Ma- 
Taya themselves, Then language also 
15 said to be more simple and primt- 
tive than the Malay. (Edinburgh 
Review, §e.) 

vor, iH. 
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Looxn.—A small town in the pro= 
vince of Allshabad, division of Re- 
wah, situated aindst a jungle, near 
the base of one of the passes leading 
up to the table-land of Rewsh. Here 
are the ruins of an old fort and some 
pagodas, indicating a greater impoit- 
ance in former times than its present 
state of desolation entitles it to.— 
(Fullaiton, &e.) 


Loowcuanc —A town and fort in 
the intenor of fram, situated on the 
toad fiom Martaban to Bankok. 
Three rivers mcet here, one fiom 
Sangola (called the Mchlong), one 
from the south-west (the Thadi- 
dene) and one from the north of 
east (the Alantay), As may be sup- 

cd fiow its situation, this 1s a 
place of much traffic, and possesses 
a considerable number of boats, which 
transpott cotton, cotton cloth, bees’- 
wax, sapan wood, 14013, hides, and 
tumber.—(Leal, Se ) 


Looxre —A village in the Aurimg- 
abad province, division of Jooneer, 
situated half-way betwecn Poona and 
Seroor, where a bungalow has been 
erected at the expense of govern 
ment for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. 


Looncure.—A town in the Bure 
mese empire, situated on the enst 
bank of the Irawady; lat. 19° 
4VN. The sod in this vicimty 18 
very favourable to the cultivation 
of cotton; but in 1809 it had dwine 
died down fiom a town to a mero 
village. 

Loonaeraa—A populous village 
in Candewh, which in 1816 belonged 
to Holeat ; lat. 21° 33’ N,, lon. 74° 
33’ E., minety-thice miles E.N.E. 
trom Surat.—(Sutherland, 4c.) 


Lorus.—A town in the province 
of Oude, dwtnct of Goruckpoor, thu~ 
ty-five mules N. fiom the town of 
Goruckpoor; lat. 27° 14’ N, lon. 
83° 19 E. 

Lowasnan —Sce Suan Counter. 


Lowzs.—-A town m the province 
of Allahabad, thirty-two miles S.W. 
x 
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from Banda; lat. 25° 9’ N., lon. 79° 
by’ E, 

Lows au.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, distuct of Sorun, mneteen 
miles 8 E, fiom Bettiah ; 26° 34” 
N,, lon. 84° 49 E. 

Leagc Jorr,—A small island lying 
off the northern coast of Java, sut- 
rounded by a clustcr of socks and 
tochy islets, Lat 5°48’ S, lon, 112° 
45 





Lucxra River. — See Nannary- 
CUNGE 

Lecartt Bunpir —A town in the 
province of Catch, formerly situated 
on asalt creek on river, which com- 
municated with the sea, but naviga- 
ble only for small yeesels. Lat 23° 
47''N,, lon 68° 56'E, seventy-five 
miles W.NW. from Bhooj, — This 
place was formcily named Busta- 

under, but when the fort of Luch- 

ut was built, about 1793, the popu- 
lation sought its protection Te 
stands on the western brow of a hill 
that mses from a swampy plan, but 
15 not a place of any strength In 
1808, 1t only contained about 2,000 
inhabitants, of whom 500 were se- 
poss; the trade also was msignifi- 
cant, tis notwithstanding the prin- 
cipal town on the road from Hyder- 
abad, the capital of Side, to Manda- 
wie, the chief seaport of Cutch. 

The rivers of Cutch are generally 
dty, or have Inttle water in them, ex- 
cept during the monsoon. According 
to native accounts, when the great 
earthquake of the 16th June, 1819, 
took ‘place, almost the whole of 
them had their beds filled to the 
banks with water for a few minutes, 
after which they gradually subsided. 
This earthquake affected, in a re- 
marksable degree, the eastern, and 
almost deserted channel of the mvcr 
Indus, which bounds Cutch to the 
west, and the Runn and swamp 
called the Bunnee, which insulate 
the province to the northward. Prior 
to this convulsion, the eastern 
branch of the Indus, at Luckput 
Bunder, during ebb, was not above a 
foot m depth, nor above six fect at 
flood, with about 100 yards of 
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breadth. Such, however, was the 
change wrought by the eaithquake, 
that the water deepened at Luckput 
to more than eighteen fect at low 
water, and on sounding the channel 
between Cutch and the Sinde sbore, 
a distance of three or four miles, 1t 
was found to contain from four to 
ten feet of water. By the samc con- 
vulsion, the Aly bund, or embank- 
ment, was damaged, and the naviga- 
tion whch had bien closed for a 
long sercs of years, at that point 
te-opencd, —( Afae mundo, Capt. Maz- 
Seld, §c) 

Lecairoon (Lackshmipur).— A 
town in the province of Bengal, dts- 
trict of Tiperah, situated afew miles 
inland from the Gicat Mcgna, with 
which it communicates by a small 
univer, Lat. 22° 56’N, lon, 90° 43” 
E., sixty miles & by E. fiom the 
city of Dacca. Baftaes and other 
coarse goods of on eacclient and 
substantial fabuc are manufactured 
tn this neighbourhood, which 38 also 
very fertile and productive, being, on 
the whole, one of the cheapest coun- 
tries in the British dominions, Near 
Luckipoor, the river Megna capanda 
to a bieadth exceeding ten miles, and 
during the rainy season, when the 
shoaly islands are submerged, appears 
more like an inland sea of ficsh 
water in motion, than a river, In 
AD. 1763, 1t rose six feet above its 
usual Jevcl, and occasioned an inune 
dation, that swept away the houses, 
cattle, and inhabitants of a whole 
subdivision of the district. 


Luckyow (Lackskminaont:).— A. 
aaty m the province and kingtom of 
Oude, of whieh it 19 the capital, sitne 
ated on the south side of the Goomty 
river, which 15 navigable for boats at 
all seasons of the year, and falls into 
the Ganges between Benares and 
Ghazipoor, Lat 26° 51’ N, lon, 
80°50 E. 

When viewed from the summut of 
a lofty cdifice, Lucknow presenta a 
confusion of gilded cupolas and pin- 
nacles, turrets, minarets, and arches, 
bounded by the winding Goomty, 
and so thickly interspersed with the 
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richest tropical foliage, as apparently 
to realize the most fantastic visions 
of Oriental splendour. A nearer in- 
spection, however, does not fulfil the 
anticipations which a bird’s-eye sur- 
vey is calculated to excite. This 
capital may be divided into three 
quarters, The first is the city, pro~ 
perly so calied, containing the shops 
and private dwellings of the inhabi- 
tants connected with the court and 
residency, The streets here are sunk 
ten or tweve feet below the surface, 
and are so narrow that two carts 
cannot pass; besides being filthy in 
the extreme. The chowk and one 
or two bazars in its vicinity, are good 
streets; but on the whole this ex- 
tensive quarter is more meanly built 
than perhaps any city of the same 
rank in Hindostan. At the same 
time it exhibits an overflowing popu- 
lation, probably rather increased than. 
diminished since A. D, 1800, when 
the total number was roughly eati- 
mated at 300,000 persons, including 
cava of well-fed and importunate 
C8. 

he second quarter of Lucknow 
was built mostly by the late nabob 
Soadet Ali. It stands near the 
Goomty, towards the south-east, and 
consists of one very handsome street, 
after the European fashion, above a 
mile in length, with bazars striking 
out at right angles, and a well-built 
new chowk in the centre, with a 
lofty gateway at each extremity, 
which presents a Grecian front on 
one side, and a Moorish one on the 
other. The houses that compose the 
remainder of thia street belong to 
the king, and are occupied by mem- 
bers of his family, or officers of his 
household. These are for the most 
part in the English style, but with a 
atrange occasional mixture of Eastern 
acchitecture. The same remark ap- 
plies to the palaces and gardens that 
occupy the space between the street 
and the river, and reserved by his 
majesty for his own use. All these 

laces are filled with European fur- 
niture and pictures, and may rank 
with comfortable English houses ; 
but there are none on a scale of 
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royal magnificence; not even that of 
of Furrabbuksh, the king’s peculiar 
residence, which only excels the 
others in being approached through 
six spacious courts, with reser- 
voirs, fountains, with innumerable 
peices of cast statuary, china figures, 
and other toys that decorate its area. 
The buildings of the British residen- 
cy adjoin those of the Furrahbuksh, 
and terminate the great street to the 
north. At its opposite extremity is 
the entrance of the Delkusha park, 
an artificial wilderness of high grass, 
with which Sandet Ali clothed the 
arid tract between Lucknow and 
Constantia, and which, being well 
stocked with deer, antclopes, and 
peacocks, and regularly watered, is 
during the hot season the most re- 
freshing spot in the neighbourhood 
of Lucknow. 

The third quarter of this city 
adjoins the Goomty towards the 
north-west, being only scparated by 
a wretched bazar from the second, 
It consists chiefly of the palaces 
and religious buildi: erected by 
Asoph ud Dowlah and his predeces~ 
sors, and being in a style mos 
purcly oriental than the modern 
structures, is by fur the most inter~ 
esting quarter to a stranger, The 
mage ificent pile of the Imaum Barry, 
with its mosque and noble gateway 
(called the Roomee Derwaza) h 
the new palace, built, but never finish- 
ed, by Sandet Ali, the Dowlet Kha~ 
nah, und palaces of the Hyder Baugh, 
the Punj Mahal, Secsa Muhal, and 
Hossein Baugh, are the chief orna- 
ments of this division of Lucknow. 
The body of Asoph ud Dowlah lies 
interred within the Imaum Barry, 
which is illuminated by a vast 
number of wax tapers, the grave is 
strewed with flowers, and covered 
with rich bread of barley from 
Mecca, with officiating priests in 
attendance to chaunt verses from the 
Koran, night and day. 

Two bridges have been erected 
over the Goomty; one a heavy 

idge of masonry, the other a bridge 
of platformed boats, having a move. 
able one in the centre, which is 

«2 
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opened for an hour daily. |The pro- 
ject for erecting an iron bridge fuiled, 
an consequence of Saadet Ali’s death. 
The materials arrived from Eng- 
land, but too late to admit of the 
works being exccated during his 
life-time, and bis heir, in conformity 
with a prejudice universal among the 
Mahomedens of Mindostan, declined 
the unlucky task of completing the 
unfinished undertaking of a decensed 
predecessor. Among other establish. 
ments, the king has a manngeric, 
which in 1319 contained six rhino- 
ceroses, These were kept distant 
from the geveral collection, being 
chained to the trees of a grove at some 
distance, on the opposite side of the 
Goomty, where there was also a wild 
elephant, and some Bactrian camels. 
One of the most extraordinary sights 
is the prodigions flocks of pigeons, 
maintained at the royal charge, and 
taught to direct their flight by signals, 
which the keeper makes partly with 
his voice, and partly with a smail 
flag held in his hand. ‘The British 
cantoaments are situated to the cast 
of the Goomty, and sone miles dis- 
tant from the city. Among the 
other curiosities in the neighbour- 
hood, is Constantia, formerly the re- 
sidence of General Claude Martine, 
which is said to have cost him 
£150,000 sterling. At Lucknow 
there is a considerable number of 
christians of different sorts; as be- 
sidey those attached to the residency 
the king has a ercat number of Euro- 

eane and hatfcastes in his employ. 

‘here are also many tradesmen of 
both these descriptions, and a strange 
anixture of adventurers of ull nations 
and sects, who ramble hither in the 
hope, geuerally a fruitless one, of 
finding employment. 

Many of the old forms of the Mo- 
gul court are still retained and prac- 
tised here; but that of giving and 
receiving offerings on presentation, 
is reduced to a mere phantom of 
what it once was. By a recent order 
all presente of silks, shawls, orna- 
ments, or diamonds, whether made 
ta tadies or gentlemen, arc taken 
om them hy the resident’s scr- 
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ynnts, on leaving the palace, and sold 
for the benefit of government. No~ 
thing is left but the silken cords, 
which the king throws round the 
necka of che visitors at parting; and 
books, which as nobody will buy 
then, remain the unmolested pro- 
perty of the presentee. Notwith- 
standing this privation, presents are 
still given and received, when such 
public marks of respect are thought 
necessary, but in a manner perfectly 
well understood by both parties. If 
2 person of rank be introduced to the 
king, n tray of shawls is offvred, 
accepted, and Inid up in store nt 
the residency, When the great man 
takes leave, on departing from Luch- 
now, he presents a similar nnzzur, 
which the East India Company sup- 
ply, and which is always of superior 
value to that of the king. In this 
manner his majesty gets his own 
shawls, and something more restored 
to him; and ener that the inter- 
change costs the British government 
about 500 rupees, on a balance, the 
whole affuir is reduced to a bow, 
and a fee to the king’s servants. 

On the death of the Nabob Shuja 
ud Dowlah, in 1775, his successor, 
Asoph ud Dowlah, removed the scat 
ofgovernment to this place from Fy- 
ralad, the prior capital. The bank- 
ers and men of property accompanied 
the court, and Lucknow in a very 
few yeara became one of the largest 
and richest towns of Hindostan, 
while Fyzabad decayed with propor- 
tionate rupidity, Lucknow is men+ 
tioned by Abul Fuzel as a considera- 
ble town, and is supposed to stand 
‘on the site of the renowned forest of 
Noimisha, where, in ancient times, 
Soota and his 60,000 Moonees (Hin- 
doo saints) performed austere pe~ 
nance, heard the Puranas read, and 
listened to incredible stories. The 
travelling distance by the nearest 
toad from Calcutta ia 650 miles; 
and from hence to where the Ganges 
deins the ocean, all is one vast plain. 

welling distance from Dethi, 280; 
from Agra, 202, und from Benares, 
189 miles.—(Fudlarton, Bishop Ie~ 
ber, Tennant, Lord Valentia, Sc.) 
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Luckxowrrr.—A town in the 
frovines of Delhi, thirteen miles 

.E. from Kurnal. Lat. 29° 45’ N., 
Yon, 77° LY E, 


Luconta Tain for Luzon).—The 
largest of the Philippines.—See Lu- 


Lupreaxna.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delbi, situated on the south 
bank of a small branch of the Sutuleje 
river, which separates from the main 
channel ten miles above, and rejoins 
at the some distance below Ludee- 
anna. Lat. 30° 55’ N., lon. 75° 48” 
E., 115 miles S.E. from Lahore. 
During four months of the year, the 
weather in this vicinity is excessively 
cold, yet in the summer acason the 
heat is intensc, both seasons being 
in extremes; the rains are also abun- 
dant, 

In consequence of the extension of 
the British possessions, in 1803, to 
the bunks of the Sutuleje, the line of 
defence against the Seiks 
much narrowed, and Lord Lake fore- 
told that a small corps, well station- 
ed in that quarter, would effectually 
protect the Doab and adjoining pro- 
vinces against the incursions of that 
tribe. Ludecanna was accordingly 
selucted and fortified, and in 1808 
made the head station of a brigade 
sufficiently strong both to cover the 
protected Scik chiefs, and impose re- 
spect ou those situated north of the 
river. In 1821 tho territory from 
Ludeeanna to Macowal, which is 
close under the high range of hills, 
were occupied by various chiefs who 
had been in possession many years, 
but who having also large estates on 
the opposite side of the Sutulejec, 
paid Runjeet Sing of Lahore a tri- 
bute or service to preserve the lands 
immediately subject to his control. 
—( Lord Lake, Sir D.Ochterlony, Se.) 


Lupnona.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Malwa, on the road to 
Nargher, which in 1820 contained 
bout 500 houses, and belonged to 
the Raja of Secta Mhow.—{Afa/- 
colnt, §c.) 


Luvowyk Font.—A fort in the 
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north coast of the island of Java, i- 
tuated at the mouth of the castern 
entrance of the straits of Madura. 
Lat. 7° S., lon, 112° 50’ E. The 
works here were constructed during 
the government of General Dacndats, 
at a great expense and with infinite 
labour, and are of a most formidable 
description, 

Lueumax.—An Afghan district in 
the province of Cabul, situated be- 
tween the cities of Peshawer and 
Cabu!, about the thirty-fourth de- 

of north latitude, It compre- 
ends the vallies of Munderar, Alin- 
gar, Mishung, the plain of Jellala- 
bad, and the surrounding mouniains. 
This territory is reinarkable for the 
variety and extremes of its climete. 
In the height of summer, while the 
plain of Jellalabail is tolerably sultry, 
and the wind almost suffocating, the 
mountain of Sufftid Coh lifts ity head 
from the plain, crowned with ever- 
fasting snow. The nearest northera 
hills are cold, and the more remote 
covered with snow, while the tuble- 
Jand of Cabul to the west of Lugh~ 
nan enjoys the coolness and yerdure 
of a temperate summer, Some pu 
tion of Lughman is a low rice country 
like Bengal. 

The tribe of Afghans named the 
Deggauns, speak the language which 
is mentioned under the name of 
Lughmenes in the commentaries of 
Baber, the Aycen Acherry, and other 
places. It is principally composed 
of Sanacrit and modern Persian, with 
some words of Pushtoo (Afghan), 
and a lurge mixture from some an- 
known root. Instead of counting by 
hundreds, in this dialect they count hy 
scores, and their thousand is 400, or 
twenty score, In this they resemble 
the inhabitants of Catfristan, which 
gives reason to infer that the modern 
Lughmances and Deggauns are 
Caffre tribes, converted to the Ma- 
homedan religion, When invaded 
by Sebactughi, A.D. 997, the inba- 
bitants are asserted by Mahomedan 
authorities to have been Lindoos.— 
{ Elphinstone, $c.) 


Luxavana—A town and petty 
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state in the province of Gujerat, 
sixty-threc miles E, from Abmeda- 
bad, lat, 23° 8 N., lon, 73° 43’ E. 
The Lunawara territory composes 
part of the open country of Gujerat, 
partly situated on the right bank of 
the Mahy, and adjacent to some 
most important passes, To the south 
it is bounded by the Babi of Ballasi- 
nore’s domains; north-west, by Mo~ 
rassy; to the northward by Doon- 
gurpoor, including the Gullacote dis~ 
tricts; castward, by Joonth; and 
southward, by Godra, I: forms part 
of the five districts of Powa, 
from which, however, it is separat 
by a jungle range of hills, extending 
to near the Mahy river, the defiles 
through which are difficult, and in- 
fested by Bheel tribes. The length 
of this principality may be estimated 
at thirty-five miles from north to 
south, and about half that extent in 
breadth. The town and fortifica- 
tions of Lunawara are three miles in 
earebnilerenee| 3 the letter second ine 
craggy side of a lofty range of hil 
the summit of which is also fortified, 
which inspires the natives, who al- 
ways connect clevation and security 
with a great opinion of ite strength. 
Itis also favourably situated for mer- 
chants proceeding from Rutlam and 
other parts of Malwa to Ahmedabad 
and the interior of Guijerat. On ac- 
count of its geographical positi 
and intersection by different chai 
of hills, it has also been found diffi- 
cult of access by predatory horse, 
and escaped in consequence many de- 
structive visits from the Maharattas. 
In 1803, while Lunawara formed 
a depét for the British army during 
its operations against Sindia, a treaty 
of protection was then concluded 
with the existing government exone- 
rating it from the tribute paid to Sin- 
dia, but which afterwards, in 1806, 
waa dissolved by the Bengal govern- 
ment under pretexts far from satis- 
factory, and the country abandoned 
to all the rapacity of that depredator. 
JLunawara was then considered as in- 
dependent of Sindia, although s tri- 
butary, being & Moolukgeery, not a 
Khalsah district, an important dis- 
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tinction in Hindostan. Doubts hav- 
ing arose on this occasion, whether 
or not it was situated in Gujerat, the 
point was decided in the affirmative 

»y Colonel Walker, after he had ex- 
amined the records of the province 
deposited at Ahmedabad, the ancient 


capital. 

Prior to 1803, the reigning rana 
of Lunawara was assassinated by his 
own ministry, and contentions arose, 
during which Sindia’s troops were 
called in, and various murdera com- 
mitted ; the result of which was, that 
the late rana’s widow and Nanah 
Mehtsh, her minister, in conjunction 
with Ghullah Bharot, her paramour, 

verned this little community, 
je date of Colonel Murray's ap- 
h in 1803. The widow dying 
im 1804, both parties endeavoured to 
gain the support of the British pa- 
tronage, but without success. The 
reigning raja, in 1806, was under 
twenty years of age,of a delicate 
feminine appearance, puerile in his 
manners, already enervated in body, 
and without energy of mind, exist- 
ing & mere pageant in the bands of 
his ministers, Neither was he a de- 
scendant of the Inte rana’s, but mere- 
ly a Rajpoot child adopted by his 
widow. The legitimate prince was 
then supposed to be alive and re- 
siding at Doongurpoor, The family 
is of the Salonka tribe of Rajpoots. 
In 1820, the rana of Lunawara’s in- 
come was estimated at 40,473 rupees 
per annum, and that of his subordi- 
nate chiefs, 40,000 rupees per an- 
nom. He had for many years pre- 
vious been tributery both to the 
Guicowar and to Sindia, — (Burr, 
Elphinstone, Treaties, §c.) 

Loxcrooz.— A fortified post in 
Northern Hindostan, _ twenty-one 
miles 8.5.W. from Serinagur; lat. 
29° 54’ N., lon, 78° 40 E., 6,367 feet 
above the level of the sea. 


Luzon Jace (or Lugonia).—The 
and most populous of the 
Philippines, on which stands Manilla, 
the metropolis, This island ia situs- 
ted between the 13th and 19th de~ 
grees of north iatitade, and extends 
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from the 120th to the 124th of enst 
longitude, It is of a very irreguiar 
form, but may be estimated at 400 
miies in length, by 115 the average 
breadth, 

A large proportion of Luzon is 
mountainous, being intersected from 
arth ta south by an immense chain, 
from which diverge various spurs 
and ramifications that spread over 
the whole island; in some places 
forming detached mountains, resem- 
bling insulated cones, in the midst 
of wide plains. The whole of this 
elevated region occupying great part 
of the interior, is cither a wilderness 
or inhabited by a wild people, under 
no control from the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

There are in Luzon several volca- 
noes, particularly that of Mayore, 
between the provinces of Albay and 
Camarines, which bas the figure of a 
sugar-loaf, and is of such altitude 
that it_is visible a great distance at 
sea, For thirteen years it bud main- 
tained the most profound silence, and 
had exhibited so few symptoms of in- 
ternal commotion that its side and 
summit were covered with habita- 
tions and pleasure gardens, In this 
tate of quiescence it continued until 
1814, by which time all the former 
damages it hal caused were nearly 
obliterated, In the month of Febru- 
ary, in that year, it again burst forth 
with tremendous violence, throwing 
up immense quantities of stones, 
saad, and ashes, which obscured the 
sun, while subterranean thunder roll- 
ed. This eruption lasted ten days, 
the whole of which time it was near- 
ly dark, and when it cleared up dis- 
closed a horrid scene of ruin and 
desolati The De Taal volcano 
is of m similar form with the above, 
and stands in the middle of a large 
Inke named Bombon. Its present 
appearance indicutes as if the moun~ 
tain, on the summit of which was 
the volcano, had sunk; leaving o 
portion atill considerably clevated 
above the waters of the surround- 
ing lake. 

In this vicinit; 
warm springs an 





there are many 
small lakes, indt- 
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cating an internal combustion, from 
which, probably, originate the earths 
quakes to which the island ia sub- 
ject. Dr. Clark Abel! in 1920, found 
the waters of the different hot springs 
at the village of Los Bagnos, on the 
southern bank of the great Inke, 
whence issues the river Passig, of 
the following temperatures: No. 1, 
174°; No. 2, 168°; No, 3, 164°; 
and the temperature of a large 
stream at its junction with the lake 
was 168° Fubrenheit. A small plant, 
apparently a specics of arenaria, 
vegetated in a soil, which raised a 
thermometer, plunged among its 
roots, to 110°, on the side of a 
spring, the heat of which was 
120°. From numerous orifices ashes, 
stones, sand, water, and lava, are 
ejected, inundating and destroying 

¢ neighbouring fields. In 1650 an 
sorthauate happened, which over- 
tu almost alt Manilla, with the 
exception of the church and convent 
of St, Augustine. In one part of 
the island a hill was heaved up from 
its foundation, and fell on a town, 
burying under its mass all the inha- 
hitants. In some parts the earth 
sunk, in others torrents of sand burst 
forth, overwheloing man and beast; 
and the successive earthquakes last- 
ed sixty days. In 1754 there hap- 
pened another terrible earthquake, 
when the Taal threw out such im- 
mense quantities of cinders as com- 
pletely to ruin four towns. Many 
other severe shocks followed, accom- 
panied by loud reports, like the artil- 
lery of contending squadrons, and the 
atmosphere was entirely obscured by 
the sand and ashes discharged. 

With respect to the climate of 
Luzon, although within the tropics 
it is generally salubrious for nine 
inonths of the year, and during the 
rains cool and refreshing. Cayagan 
and the northera districts are the 
most healthy, and to them invalids 
resort from Manilla, which lying low 
is occasionally sultry. In the rainy 
monsoon, however, the southern 
tracts are preferred as being more 
sheltered ie the strong westerly 
gales prevalent at that season. The 
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months of December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, are remarkably 
pleasant; April variable, especially 
towards its conchision, when 1ty- 
phons and hurricanes are frequent, 
the wind making the whole citcle of 
the compass, and blowing with asto- 
néshing fury. Abont the middle of 
May, the south-western monsoon is 
well sct in, and continues until the 
first weck in October, when the 
weather again becomes variable, In 
general, October und November are 
the most unhealthy months in the 
year; the sun being still nearly ver- 
tical, and the weather intensely hot, 
while exhalations steam from the 
ground, occasioning fevers, fluxes, 
and other mahgnant distempers. 

The sea-const of Luzon 13 indent- 
ed by many bays and commodious 
habours, but that of Manilla, which 
is one of the finest in the world, 15 
the only one frequented by ships of 
burthen, There are several lakes, 
the most considerable of which 1s 
nemed by the Spaniards Laguna de 
Baya. The Mamita nver (or Passia) 
which may be ascenucd in boats, ise 
sues from this lake, which is said to 
be forty-five leagues in circumfer- 
ence, and its waters fresh, In the 
mnddle of the lake 1s an island, where 
many Indian families reside, who sub- 
sist by fishing, and are described as 
being of a gentle dispossuon, and 
somewhat disposed to industry, Al- 
though converted by the Spamards 
they preserve their ancient Jaws and 
customs, by which they continue to 
he regulated, each village being one 
perintended by one of ther chiefs, 
nominated by the viceroy. 

To the cast of this lake there arc 
smd to be extensive plains, thinly 
scattered over with villages, and in- 
tersected by deep atreams, whee 
the natives carry on unceasing 
warfare against ench other, tribe 
with tribe, village with village. 
Many expeditions have un- 
dertahen by the Spaniards against 
the mountain Indians of Luzon, 
but to such little purpose that 
they remain independent to ths 
hour, They carry on e small 
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with the Spaniards, in gold, wax, and 
tobacco, and the Angusting Frias 
have succeeded m converting those 
who dwell 15 hamlets near the moun- 
tains, Besides these Indian Tagalas, 
there are in the central parts a race 
of woolly-headed pigmies, who have 
not any permanent residence, but 
1oam sbout hike the beasts of the 
field, and lke the birds roost on 
trees. Occasionally the revenue 
officers surprise, cutch, and bring 
some of them to Manilla; but they 
always cffect their escape, or pine to 
death in confinement, although 
treated in the mildest manner. By 
the Spaniards they ac called Negret> 
toxde monte. 
pfore the Spaniards arrived, the 
district in the neyhbourhood of Ma- 
milla was occupied hy the ‘Tagala 
nation, and governed by petty chicts. 
To the north of this peuple were the 
Pampangas, the Zambales, the Pane 
gasinan, the \ locos, and the Cay agan 
tubes. Each of these nations formed 
a diferent community, with a pecu- 
har dialect of the same language, and 
distributed in mud villages, without 
aking or supreme head, the authority 
being possessed by numberless petty 
chicts and rayas, whose contiol was 
seldom acknowledged by more than 
from fifty to a hundred faimnlies. 
After the couquest, the teritory of 
each of these nations was formed in- 
to a province, und a Spanish alcalde, 
mayor, appointed to govern it. To 
the east of the Tagala are the Cama- 
rines, whose country has been sub- 
divided into two districty; that of 
Albay, and that of Camarines, each 
under an alcaldi inayor. In the vie 
cinity of Manilla, the original races 
are now much interumaed with Chi- 
nese. In 3798, the creoles of 2 
mixed blood were estimated at 
200,000; the Sanglays, or Chinese 
descendants, above 20,000; and the 
Indians, who called themseves origt- 
val Tagalas, 340,000: the total po- 
pulation about 600,000 persons, 
The Spaniards have several esta~ 
blishments scattered over the island, 
consisting principally of monks, for 
the propagation of the Roman Catho- 
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lic religion. he natives under 
their rule exist in a state of sloth 
and inuetivity, and appesr_slike ine 
different to virtue or vice. Indolence 
and timidity are the characteristics of 
the great majority ; but as there ere 
parts which the Spaniards have never 
been able to subdue, they are proba- 
bly possessed by tribes of more enet- 
getic qualities. " The island of Luzon 
is naturally one of the most fertile 
on the face of the globe, and capable 


of producing every tropical commo- the 


dity (more especially sugar, indigo, 
and opium) in the most exuberant 
redundance. Indeed, were it better 
governed and cultivated, it might 
support ten times the population it 
now possesses, and reign paramount 
ever the nevghbouring archipelago. 
Asitis, the inhabitants are compa- 
tively few in number, destitute of 
energy, and despised by their neigh- 
bours, the Malay pirates, who have 
tong considered Luzon, and the 
other Phihppines, as the quarter 
from whence slaves may be procured: 
with the least risk, and in the great- 
est abundance. (Zuniga, Sonnerat, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Abel, La Pey- 
rouw, Calcutta Journal, dc.) 


Ly son.—Wild unknown tribes, ad- 
jacent to Yunan, in China, and sup- 
posed to be situated between 25 and 
26° N., and 97 and 98° E The 
Sanpoo river has been conjectured to 
flow through their country, 


M. 


Maat.—A town in the province 
of Agra, thirty-seven miles N. by W. 
from the city of Agra ; lat. 27°39’ N., 
lon, 77° 33° E. 

Macao.—A Portuguese settlement 
in China, situated on a peninsula, 
which projects from the south end 
of a large peninsula, in the district 
of Heong-han, province of Quan- 
tan (or Canton); lat. 22°13’ N., Jon. 
113° 32 E. The peninsula extends 
from the barrier, south, 1,700 yards; 
the distance from the N.E. to the 
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8. W. point is 3,300 yards. The 
town is built on two ridges of mode- 
rate elevation, running south-east 
and north-west, forming a triangle, 
the hypotheneuse of which it is the 
inner harbour. The two sides may 
be taken each at 1,400 feet, the base 
at 1,734 yards. From the inner hare 
bour to that part of the prayagranda 
or the beach, where the government 
house stands, the distance is 700 
yards, which may be considered as 
average breadth of the town. 
The low sandy isthmus, 200 yards 
broad, connecting the peninsula wi 
the large island, is separated by a 
wall, originally constructed in 1573, 
and marks the line beyond which 
foreigners are not allowed to pass. 
Near a Chinese temple the breadth 
of the isthmus expands to about 
400 yards. 

The market is well mupplied with 
grain and vegetables by the Chinese, 
by whom all the arts of comfort or 
convenience are exercised, the Por- 
teguese being devoted to trade and 
navigation. The harbour, however, 
does not admit vessels of great 
burthen, which generally anchor six. 
‘or seven niles of the town, bearing 
W.N,W. If there be any women on 
board, application must be made to 
the bishop and synod of Macao for 
permission to land them, as they will 
not be permitted by the Chinese to 
f° further up the river, A voyage 
irom Macao to Calcutta, taking the 
inside passage to the west of the 
Paracels, generally lasts a month ; 
but it has been made in twenty-five 
days, The Portuguese inhabitants 
still fit out a few vessels, and lend 
their names, for a trifling considera- 
tion, to foreigners belonging to the 
Canton factories, who require to be 
nominally associated with the Por- 
teguese, to be allowed to trade from 
the port, The money spent in the 
settlement by the Canton factors, 
who live hospitably, is also of great 
advantage. In 1822, the Portuguese 
portion of the resident free populu- 
tion amounted to 4315 persons, be- 
sides all other clasoes, the total pro- 
bably excceding 15,000. 
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The public administration is veated 
in a senate composed of the 
the judge, and a few of the principal 
inhabitants; but the Chinese man- 
darin is the real governor. The 
bishop has great away, and contri- 
butes to give a tone of devotion to 
religious observances, which ere the 
only material occupation of a great 
majority of the catholic laity. 
There are consequently a dispropor- 
tionate number of churches, chapels, 
and monasteries, besides a convent 
of about forty nuns, and missionaries 
from France and Italy. The Chi- 
nese possess two temples at Macao, 
which are so overshadowed by thick 
trees, as not to be visible at a dis~ 
tance. The Portuguese are in fact 
kept in such subordination by the 
Chinese, that they dare not repair 
se house without their permission. 
Whenever resistance is attempted, 
the mandarin who commands in a 
little fort within sight of ¥ 
stops the supply of provisions until 
they submit, 

‘There is a cave below the loftiest 
eminence in the town called Camoens’ 
cave, from a tradition current in the 
settlement, that this celebrated poet 
wrote the Lusiad in that spot. This 
cave is now in a garden, opposite to 
which, in the middle of the harbour, 
is a smail circular island, formerly 
the property of the Jesuits. On this 
istand, a church, college, and obser- 
vatory were erected ; but all these im- 
provements decayed with the society, 
aod are now scarcely to be traced. 
The harbour in which this little 
island lies is called inner harbour, 
by way of distinction from the outer 
bay, where ships are exposed to bad 
weather, more especially during the 
north-eastern monsoon, Mariners 
assert that this bay is gradually 
filling up: on one side it opens into 
& basin, formed by four islands, in 
which Lord Anson’s ship lay to be 
repaired, but no such ship could en- 
ter it at present. 

The Portuguese first obtained 
possession of Macao in A.D. 1586. 
At this period a pirate had seized an 
adjacent island, but was expelled by 
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the Portuguese; in gratitude for 
which the reigning Chinese Emperor 
made them a gift of the small penin- 
sula, on whick the town now stands. 
——, Elmore, La Peyrouse, 


Macassan ( Mungkasar or Guah). 
—A kingdom on the south-west coast 
of the kingdom of Celebes, which be- 
fore its conquest by the Dutch, com- 
Prohemled @ great extent of country. 

‘he power of this state was at its 
height about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when its princes not 
ouly governed a great part of Celebes, 
but also many of the adjacent islands 
and principaliti The Portuguese 
obtained a footing here so early as 
A.D. 1512, at which period the Ma- 
homedan religion does not appear to 
have been introduced; but we have 
not any information regarding the 
prior doctrines of the inhabitants, 
who appear, however, to have attuia- 
ed a considerable degree of civili- 
zation. Subsequently, the Mulays 
being allowed to colonize, erected a 
mosque, und their religion thence 
forward made such progress, that in 
1603, the Macassar raja, with the 
whole Macassar nation, renounced 
their ancient faith, and not only 
adopted that of the Arabian prophet, 
but compelled a number of the in- 
ferior states to imitate their exam~- 














ple. 

Ta 1615, the English, who thea 
always followed other nations, visit- 
ed Maeassar, and concluded a treaty 
with the king. In 1624, Tomima- 
denga, sovereign of Guah Macassar, 
sailed with a flect and subdued Boo- 
ton, Bongai, the Xulla Isles, Baru, 
and Kute, and concluded an urran; 
ment with Bali. He also struck the 
first gold coin seen in Celebes. In 
1654, the able and renouned Krong- 

1 was prime minister of Macassar. 
In 1665, the Macassars fitted out a 
fleet of 700 vessels, and 20,000 men, 
for the conquest of Beoton and the 
Xulla Isies ; alter which a grent de- 
cline appears to have taken place, as 
in 1669, the Dutch and their allies, 
the Buggesses of Bony, took Semba- 
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opo, their best fortress, which termi- 
nated the predominence of the Ma- 
cassara in Celebes. In 1710, proving 
refractory, they were reduced by the 
same parties to entire subjection. Of 
the kings of Macassar, there have 
reigned in all thirty-nine sovereigns, 
down to the year 1809. A prince or 
chief is here named Craing, and the 
supreme head of their aristocratic 
federation Cruinga. The constitu- 
tion (if such it may be called) is one 
of the anamolous aristocratic fecern~ 
tions, which are almost universal in 
Celebes. 

The Macassars, like all the other 
Buggess tribes are much addicted to 
maritime traffic and a seafaring life. 
Many prows of about twenty-five 
tons each sail annually with the 
north-west monsoon, for the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, in New Holland, to 
fish for biche-le-mar, named also 
tripang, swalow, sea-slug, and seu- 
cucumber. This is an unseemly look- 
ing substance of a dirty brown colour, 
scarcely possessing locomotion, or 
any symptoms of animation. Some 
are occasionally seen two feet long 
and eight inches in circumference, 
but the ordinary size is a span long 
and two or three inches in girth, It 
ig procured by diving in from two to 
three fathoms water; the animal is 
then split down one side, boiled, and 

ressedl with a weight of stones. It 





Ja then stretched open with pieces of 1 


bamboo, dried in the sun, and after- 
wards in smoke. The value of the 
reptile depends on occult qualities 
which none but Chinese traders can 
discover, and their commercial clos- 
sification is both minute and curious, 
no legs than thirty distinet varieties 
being particularized. The ultimate 
profit from this traffic resta exclu- 
sively with the Chinese, although the 
actuol fishery be carried on by the 
Macassar and Buggess tribes, who 
entch the animal among the coral 
ledges along the coast of New Hel- 
land. The prows afterwards rendez- 
vous at Timor Laut, proceed thence 
to Macassar, from whence it is for- 
warded to China. The quantity des- 
patched annually has becn estimated 
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at about 8,333 cwt.; and the price 
varies from 8 to 110 Spanish dollars 
per pical of 133 Ibs according to 
quality. —{ Crawfurd, Stavorinus, Flin 
ders, Forrest, Marsden, &c.) 

Macassan for Guah Macasrar). 
The chief settlement of the Dutch, 
on the island of Celebes, named by 
them Fort Rotterdam, and situated 
on the south-west coast; lat, 5° 10’ 
S., lon. 119° 20° E. The fort here is 
i jar cient, but considered 
by the natives impregnable. Towards 
the sea face is a strong battery, which 
commands the roads to a great dis- 
tance. Unlike most Dutch settle- 
ments the surrounding country ia 
elevated and healthy, and the har- 
bour so deep that ships may lie with- 
in pistol-shot of the shore. The only 
portion of Cetebes that carries on a 
direct traffic with China is Macessar, 
for which port two junks of 500 tons 
each, or one large one of 1,000, sail 
annually from Amoy.—{ Thorn, Craw- 
furd, $c.) 

Macassan (straits of ).—This arm 
of the sea, for it cannot with pro- 
priety be called o strait, separates the 
island of Borneo from that of C.le- 
bes, and extends above 300 miles 
from north to south, with a breadth 
in general eaceeding 120 miles, ex- 
cept at the northern extremity where 
it contracts to about sixty miles, 
This part of the eastern Archipe- 
lago abounds with shoals, rocks, and 
rocky islands, yet it is much fre- 
quented by ships bound to China 
late in the season, the western pas- 
sage along the coast of Borneo being 
the safest and best explored. In 
January and February strong winds 

nerally blow from the north-ward, 

cing a current through this strait 
to the southward. 

Macctzsrixtp Snoat.—A shoal 
in the eastern seas, situated princi- 
pally between the fifteenth and six- 
teenth degrees of north latitude, and 
the 114th and 115th of east longi- 
tude. The depth of water is not less 
than ten, and in many placea more 
than fifty fathoms. 

Macuszrooz, — A town in the 
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rovince of Malwa, petgunosh of 

‘itchecpoor, which in 1820 belonged 
to Holcar, and contained 420 houses. 
—( Malcolm, §c.) 

Macarewara.— A town in the 
rovince of Delhi, seventeen miles 

. of Ludeeanna, and four miles S. 
of the Sutuleje river; lat. 30° 55’ N., 
lon. 76° 13’ E. 

Macuerta. — A town in the 
Northern Circars, division of Pal- 
nand, seventy-six miles west from 
the town of Guntoor; lat. 16° 27’ 
N,, lon. 79° 16’ E. 

Macuanay (principality of /.—See 
Atvar. 

Macowat (Makhaval).—A town 
in the province of Lahore, forty 
miles N.E. from Ludeeanna; lat. 31° 
5 N., lon. 76° 21’ E, It is also 
named Ahunpoor Macowal, This was 
the first town acquired by the Seiks, 
during the government of Gooroo 
Govind, their priest militant, 

Macran Isre.—-A small island, 
one of the Philippines, about ten 
miles in circumference, situsted to 
the cast of Zebu Isle; lat. 10° 3Y 
N., lon, 123° 48° E, Magellan was 
killed here in A.D, 1823, when on 
his return from America by 8 wester- 
ly course. 

Manuicesuy Deoos.—A fortress 
in the Mysore province, fifty miles 
8.E. from Chitteldroog; lat. 13° 50° 
N,, lon, 77° 13’ E. It stands ona 
rock of very difficult access, at the 
base of which is a fortified town, 
which in A.D. 1800 contained about 
200 houses, 


Mancrayprooc ( Matu giri dur 
ga), — A hill-fort in the Mysore 
Faja’s territories, fifty-five miles N. 
by W. from Bangalore ; lat. 13° 40’ 
N., lon, 77° 15° E. This ie a bold 
and naked peak of granite rock, pro- 
jecting from a range of mountains to 
the southward, and rising in 2 solid 
pyramidical mass, to the height of 
at least 1,500 feet above the plain. 
Seven distinct linea of fortification 
snay be descried from below, tower- 
ing one above the other to the very 
sumuiit; and the natives here assert 
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that eighteen gateways niust Le pass- 
ed through to the top; the ascent to 
which, however, is rarely attempted 
on account of its difficulty, There 
isa Haga fort ca a line with me 
pettah, low the Droog, in which 
the walls of a tah, built by Mal 
Raja (the founder of the whole) are 

il! standing. The town is much 
decayed, but still contains two mag- 
nificeat das, one dedicated to 
Siva, and the other to Krishna; the 
latter provided with accommodationy 
on an extensive scale, for the recep- 
tion of devotecs, There is also a 
remarkable Jain temple. —(Fuélarton, 
$e.) 

Maparottam. —A town in the 
northern Circurs, situated in a po- 

ulous country, thirty-three miles 
ENE. from Musntipatam ; lat. 16° 
25’ N., lon. 81°45’ E. In this neigh- 
bourhood the manufacture of long 
cloth is carried on to a considerable 
extent. 

Manuasrasroon.—A town in the 
province of Ajmeer, twenty-four 
miles S.S.E. from the city of Jey- 
poor; Int. 25° 35’ N., lon, 75° 30’ E. 
In A.D. 1818, this place was occu- 
pied by a refractory feudatory of the 
Jeypoor rajar, and was taken by 
sssault by o British detachment, al- 
though it had previously resisted 
Ameer Khan for a whole year. 








MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

The territories subject to the pre= 
sidency of Fort St. George, or Madras, 
comprehend the whole of Hindostan 
of the Krishna, together with 

some tracts acquired since the expul- 
sion of the ex-Peshwa Bajerow to 
the north of that river, and also u 
large province of the Deccan named 
the Northern Circara. These are 
under the direct management and 
control of the British government; 
but the boundaries above stated in- 
clude also princes, who collect the 
revenues, and exercise a certain de- 
gree of power in the internal ma- 
nagement of their respective domi- 
nions, although with reference to ex- 
ternal politics they are wholly sub- 
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ordinete to the British power, are 
protected by a aubsidiary force, and 
furnish large annual contributions. 
The rent of this extensive region is 
under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the governor and council of Madras; 
and, for the administration of justice 
and collection of the revenue, was 
subdivided into districts, which in 
1822 exivted as follows : 


Ganjam (no return) . 
Viangapatam 
Rajamundry.. 
Masulipatam 










Seriagapatam... 
Madras city andjurisdictio 


13,176,520 
Suppose the population 
of Ganjam..... 100,000 


Grand total under the 
Madras presidency, 
from the returns 
made by the collect~ 
ora in 1822, exclu- 
siveof the population 
of Mysore, Travan- 
core, and Cochin.....13,676,520 








The areca comprehending the above 
divisions may be roughly estimated 
at 166,000 square miles; but since 
the year 1822, recent as it is, so 
many important alterations have 
taken place in the topography of the 
districts, that the above statement 
furnishes uo accurate idea of their 
present statistical condition. The 
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zillah courta of north and south 
Malabar have been consolidated to- 
gether; that of Trichinopoly with 
the adjoining one of Combooconum ; 
Tinnevelly with Madura, and the 
five zillah courts of the Northern 
Circars reduced to two; while the 
emoluments of the collectors, and 
their magisterial authority, have been 
greatly increased, 

The provinces subject to the go- 
vernment of Fort St. George, with 
the exception of Canara, Malabar, 
and other districts, in which traces 
of private property still existed when 
acquired by the British, exhibited 
nearly the same system of landed 
property aad revenue policy. The 

nd was the property of govern- 
ment, and of the ryots and cultiva~ 
tors; but when the share of govern- 
ment absorbed nearly the whole of 
the landlords’ rents, the ryots pow 
sesscc little more interest in the soil 
than that of hereditary tenancy. The 
country was subdivided into villages, 
A village (in this part of India), geo~ 
graphically, is a tract of country 
comprising some hundreds or thou- 
sandy of acres of arable and waste 
land; politically, a village is a little 
republic or corporation, having with- 
in itself its municipal officers and 
cor; e artificers. Its boundarics 
are seldom altered; and though 
sometimes injured, and even deso~ 
lated by war, famine, and epidemics, 
the same name, boundaries, interest, 
and families, continue for ages. The 
government share of the crop was 

nerally received from rice-lands in 

‘ind, at rates varying from forty to 
sixty per cent. of the gross produce, 
deducting certain portions distributed 
before the threshing commences, The 
share of government from dry grain 
and was generally received in cash, 
varying with the produce. 

The judicial system was introduced 
in 1802, but cannot be said to have 
taken effect until 1803. The altera- 
tions in the judicial system subse~ 
quently recommended by the com. 
mission of revision, commenced and 
had # partial operation in 1816, 
‘Munsiffs, or village judges, had pre~ 
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viously been introduced; and al- 
though littke was done by them indi- 
vidually, compared with European 
exertions, the aggregate was found to 
be great, as will be seen from the 
following short statement : 
Number of suits settled by the 
Zillah and Native Courts, v:z. 
“setae Teas 
24,8 









The Madras government tried the 
experiment of punchaits (native ju. 
ries of five), with the modifications 
recommended by its warmest advo- 
cates, and it failed, The new system 
commenced operations in 1816, from 
which period, in the course of two 
years and a half, there were 156,879 
suits decided; of which, 146,538 were 
determined by district and village 
munsiffs, and only 693 by punchait. 
The principte sanctioned by the ge- 
neral practice of India, that every 
village muut find a head to discharge 
the duty of executing the public bu- 
siness in the manner that may be re- 
quired by government, has latterly 
been more strictly maintained, and 
without exciting any discontent; for 
although potails and village servants 
frequently complain against the offi- 
cers of government, they never mur- 
muragainstwhat they consider the act» 
of the government itself, The decen- 
nial revenue leases were ordered to be 
made with the head inhabitants of 
the villages, and this has with few 
exceptions been done. In all the 
decennial lease districts, therefore, 
ag well as those out of lease, forming 
by far the greater portion of the Ma- 
dras territories, the ancient heads of 
villages remain, and have become 
munsiffs, All the early decennial 
village leases would expire on or be~ 
fore 1821. 

Besides the land revenue, the other 
sources from whence the public re- 
ceipts of the Madras government are 
drawn consist of the government 
customs both by sea and land; the 
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latter being levied on the articles of 
inland trade, on their transit through 
the country, and on their entrance 
into particular towns; of monopoly 
of the sale and manufacture of salt; 
of the licensed sale of toddy and ar~ 
rack; and, in some parta of the 
country, of the licensed sale of bete! 
and tobacco; and of stamp duties 
and fees on judicial proceedings. The 
mode and principles according to 
which these branches of the public 
resources are conducted, are similar 
to those that obtain under the Bengat 
government, The following table is 
an abstract of the gross public reve- 
nue, under the beads for the year 
1816-17, 98 applicable to the ex- 
isting arrangement of the diatricts : 









J. Ganjam ... 
@. Vizagapatam 
Dutch possessions in do. 

3. Rajamundry a0000207 4,550 
French and Dutch pos 
sensions in do. 

4. Masulipatam 
5, Guntoor, mel 
6. Chinglepu: 
Dutch possessions in 

7. Salem and Burramahal 
8. Madura ..sssssesese 
9, Nellore and Ongole 
10. Northern div. of Arcot 734,325 
Dutch possessions in do. 

11. Southern div. of Arcot.. 
Pondicherry, in do. 

12. Tanjore ... 
Foreign possess, in do, 

13. Trichinopoly. 
14, Tinvevelly . 























Dutch poss 7291 
15, Bellary 81,221 
16. Cuddapah . 5K O83 
17. Coimbatoor «. 686,894 
18, Canara 18,085 
19, Malabar 77,045 


French and Dutch pos- 
sessions in do. 

20. Seringapatam 
2), Madras... 281,603 
12,050,099 
Since the completion of the ar. 
rangements for the government of 





Total 
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the extensive tenitorics subject to 
this presidency, one circunistance 
has peculiasly contributed to im- 
Ease the condition of the great 

dy of the natives, which 16, the 
vigour and efficiency of the adminis- 
tration, neither permitting nor ac- 
knowledging divided rights of sove- 
reignty, but keeping every other 
power in due subordination. The 
beneficial operation of this decided 
conduct has been greatly felt m 
Bengal, but much more on the coast 
of Coromandel, arising from the 
greater degree in which @ turbulent 
and warlike spint pervaded the 7¢- 
muoulats, pohgirs, and other native 
chieftains = While these maintained 
their miitary retainers and establish- 
ments, they not only bil defiance to 
government, but wete constantly car- 
Tyingon petty wars azainst cach other, 
by which the fields of the cultivator 
were overrun and laid waste, his crops 
destroyed, and whatever other pro- 
perty he possessed fell a sacrifice to 
the predatory bands of the contend- 
ing parties At present there exists 
not any mibtary force of the shghtest 
importance kept up by imdividuals 
The unruly and rapacious spint of 
the pohgur has given way to the more 
peaceable habits of the landholder, 
and the peasant 1 enabled to pursue 
the cultivation of his lands without 
danger or apprchension, The evils 
that were formerly continual are 
now only occasionally experienced, 
and promptly and efficaciously sup- 
pressed by a vigorous government, 
whose duty it 18 to insure equal pro- 
tection to all ranks of its subjects.— 
(Tyth Report, Publu MS 
cuments, Sir 7. Munro, Hodgson, 
Fakona:, R. Grant, sc) 


Mapras (Manduray).— A city 
in the Carnatic province, the capital 
of the Butish possesions in_ the 
south of India, and pait of the Dec- 
can; lat. 13° 5’N, lon, 80° 21’ E. 
The spproach to Madras from the 
sea 1» very striking; the low fat 
aandy shores extending to the north 
and the south, and the small hills 
that are seen inland, the whole ox- 
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hubiting an appearance of barrenness, 
which is much improved on closer 
inspection. ‘The beach seems alive 
with the crowds that cover it. The 
public offices and store-houses erect- 
ed near the shore ate fine buildings, 
with colonnades to the upper stories, 
supported on arched bases, and 
covered with the beautiful shell 
mortar of Coromandel, hard, smooth, 
and polwhed, Within a few yards 
of the sea, the walls and bastions of 
Fort St. George present an snterest- 
ing appearance, and at o distance 
muvaretr, churches, and pagodas, are 
seen mixed with trees With all 
these extcrnal advantages, 2t would 
be difficult to find a worse situation 
for a capital than Madras, situated 
as it 3s on the margin of a coast 
where a ropid current runs, and 
against which » tremendous surf 
beats, even in the mildest weather. 
The site of Pondicherry 1s in every 
respect superior, and 1s placed w a 
rich and productive country, besides 
having the advantage of beingto wind- 
ward during the most important mon- 
soon,the loss of which was severely felt 
by the Brush, during the hard-fought. 
wars of the eighteenth century. 

The boats used for crossing the 
surf are large and light, being made 
of three planks sewed together, with 
straw in the seams instead of caulk- 
ang, which it 1s supposed would reader 
thein too stiff, the great object being 
to have them aa flexible as posmble 
to yield to the waves hke leather. 
When within the influence of the 
surt, the covswain stands upand beats 
time, with great agitation, with his 
foot and voice, while the rowers 
work their oars backwards, until 
overtaken by a strong surf curling 
up, which sweeps the boat along 
with frightful violence. Esxery oar 18 
then plied forwards with the utmost 
vigour, to prevent the wave taking 
the boat back as 1 recedes, until 
at h by a few successive surfis at 
2s dashed high and dry on the beach, 
The boats belonging to the ships 
sometimes provecd to the back of 
the surf, where they anchor outmde 
of ut, and wart for the country boats 
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from the beach to convey their 

nengers on shore, When the ven. 
ther is so unsettled as to make it 
dangerous, even for the conntry 
boats to pasa and repass, a flag ts 
displayed at the bench honse, to 
caution all persons on board ship 
against landing. Large ships used 
to moor in nine fathoms, with the 
flag-staff west-north-west, about two 
niles from the shore, latterly, how- 
ever, they anchor mostly on the 
north beach, From the begining of 
October to the end of December, is 


considered the most dai as 
season to remain in the Madras 
ronds. 


The fishermen and lower classes 
employed on the water, use a spe~ 
cies of floating machine ot a very sini- 
ple construction, named a catama- 
van, These are formed of two or 
three light logs of wood, eight or ten 
feet in length lashed together, with a 
smal! piece of wood inserted betwecn 
them to serve a9 a stem picce. 
When ready for the water they hold 
two men, who with their paddics 
Jaunch themselves through the surf, 
to carry letters, or refreshments in 
small quantities, to ships, when no 
bont can venture out. They wear a 
pointed cap made of matting, where 
they secure the tetters, which take 
no damage, however often the men 
are washed off the catamaran, which 
they regain by swimming, unless in- 
terrupted by a shark, Medals are 
given to auch catamaran men as 
distinguish themselves by saving per- 
sons in danger, 

Madras differs considerably in ap- 
pearance from Calcutta, having pro- 

erly no European town, except a 
few houses in the fort, the settlers 
residing entirely in their garden 
houses, repairing in the morning to 
their offices in the black town, for 
the transaction of business, and re-~ 
turning in the afternoon. Fort St. 
George, as it at present stands, was 
planned by Mr. Robins, the celebra- 
ted engineer, and is a strong and 
handsome fortress, not too large. It 
is situated within a few yards of the 
surf, and although not s0 extensive 
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or so regular im design as Fort Wil- 
liam at Calcutta, yet from the greater 
facility of relieving it by ace, and the 
natural sdvantages of the ground, 
which leaves the enemy little choice 
inthe manner of conducting his at- 
tack, it may on the whole be deemed 
equal to it, and has the convenience 
requiring but a moderate garrison, 
gencrally consisting of one European 
regiment and four battolions of na- 
tive infantry. The fort formerly 
enclosed not only many of the public 
offices, but also some strects of private 
European dwelling-houses, shops, and 
stores. Within the lust twenty 
Jears, the greater part of these build= 
ings have becn cleared away, and the 
merchants and tradesmen have ree 
moved their establishments to the 
new streets that have been opened 
in the north-cast quarter of the 
black town, and slong the skirts of 
the esplanade. A noble range of 
prsblie edifices, including a cnstom- 
jouse, office for the board of trade, 
court-honse, &¢., now adorn the 
north beach, and a mound of mossy 
Stones to act as n breakwater and 
protect them against the fury of the 
surf, has been constructed. The 
whole space of the south beach, ine 
tervening betwcen the black town 
and the sea, hns been at the samc 
time converted to a green Jawn, se= 
parated from the road by posts and 
chains, planted with trees, and the 
water-courses in every direction tra- 
versed by handsome bridges. With- 
in the fort, besides the barracks, the 
arsenal and a imean barar for the 
supply of the garrison, there remain 
only the council-house, the old 
church, and a few other edifices not 
strictly connected with military ob- 
jects.” Among these is the large 
structure called the exchange, but 
disused as such for many years, on 
which, in 1796, a light-honee was 
elevated ninety fect ubove the level 
of the sea, and visible from ships’ 
decks seventecn miles from the 
the shore, A fine marble statute of 
the Marquis Cornwallis hax been 
raised in the centre of the great 
square, but in 1820 it scemed to 
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have already auffered from the cli- 
mate, which does nat, as in Europe, 
admit the exposure of auch delicate 
worka in the open air. 

The government house, which is 
large and handsome, with a se; 
building annexed, called the ban- 
queting-house, is in the Choultry 
plain, being situated on the edge of 
the esplanade; and near to it are the 
Chepauk gardens, the residence of 
the nabob of the Carnatic, which in- 
tercept the sea-breeze, and confine 
the view. A mosque of grey stone, 
with five arches in front, and two 
handsome minars, stands by the road 
side near the nabob’s premises, and 
is the only Mahomedan structure of 
nny note at Madras, The garden- 
houses about Madras are generally 
only of one story, but of a pleasing 
style of architecture, having their por- 
ticos and verandas supported by chu- 
named pillars. The walls are of the 
same materials, either white or co- 
loured, and the floors are covered 
with rattan mats. They are sur- 
rounded by a field planted with trees 
and shrubs, which have changed the 
barren sand of the Carnatic into a 
rich scene of yegetation; but flowers 
and fruits are still raised with diffi- 
culty. During the rains, mats made 
of the roots of the cusa, a swect 
smelling grass, arc placcd against the 
opened doors and windows, and hept 
wet, so that the air blons thro 
them, and spreads an agrecable fresh- 
ness and fragrance throughout the 
room. The moment, however, the 
cooling influence of the mats is quit- 
ted, the sensation is like entering afur- 
nace, although, taking the average of 
the whole year, Madras experiences 
less extreme heat than Calcutta. 
From a correct register of the wea- 
ther kept at Madras prior to 181], it 
appeared that no rain had fallen 
there in the month of March, during 
a period of thirteen years, 

‘The botanic garden, reared at a 
vast expense, by the late Dr. James 
Anderson, ia now in = sad state of 
ruin, On the 9th of December, 1807, 
Madras was visited by a dreadful 
hurricene, which destroyed the gar- 
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den ; and the loss may be considered 
anational one. Many natives were 
involved in great misery by the 
storm; but it had a singular effect 
on one individual. Alter the hurri- 
cane had subsided, a native woman 
raised a pile of wood in a gentieman’s 
coach-house, and getting underneath 
it with her child, had the desperate 
resolution to set fire to it, and thua 
burned heiself and child to ashes, 
Among the remaining plants are atill 
to be seen the sago-trec, and the 
nopal, or prickly pear, on which the 
cochineal insect feeds, and which 
Dr. Anderson discovered to be an 
eacellent anti-scorbutic. It haesimce 
been uscd as such on board the ships 
of war on the Indian ,station, T! 
plant(the nopal)keeps fresh, andeven 
continucs to \cgetate long after it is 
gathered, and‘it also makes an excel- 
lent pickle for a long sea voyage, 

The Choultry plain commences 
about a inile aud a quarter S.W. of 
Foit St. George, from which it is 
separated by two small rivers. The 
one call the river Triplicane, 
winding from the west, gains the sea 
about 1,000 yards south of the glacis ; 
the other coming from the N,v, 
passes the western side of the Black 
town, the extremity of which is high 
ground, which the river rounds, and 
continues to the east within 100 
yards of the sea, where it washes the 
foot of the glacis, and then turnii 
to the south, continues parallel with 
the beach until it joins the mouth 
and bar of the river Triplicane. The 
Choultry plain eatends two miles to 
the westward of the enclosures that 
bound the St. Thomé road, and ter- 
minates on the west side, at a large 
body of water called the Meliapoor 
tank, behind which runs, with deep 
windings, the Triplicane river, The 
toad from the mount passes for two 
miles and a half, under the mound 
of the tank, and at its issue into the 
Chouttry plain is a kind of defile, 
formed by the mound on one side, 
and buildings with brick enclosures 
on the other. 

Ia the neighbourhood of Madras, the 
soil, when well cultivated, produces a 
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good crop of rice, provided the usual 
quantity of rain falls in the wet sea- 
son; and in some places the industry 
of the natives, by irrigation, crentes a 
pleasing verdure, In appearance the 
country is almost as level as Bengal, 
and in gencral eahibits a naked, 
brown, dusty plain, with few villages 
or any relief to the cye, except a 
range of abrupt detached hills to- 
wards the south, The ronds in the 
vicinity of Madras are excellent aud 
ornamental, being broad and shaded 
with trees. The huts seen at a 
little distance from town are covered. 
with tiles, and have a better appear- 
ance than those of Bengal, and the 
inns and choultries, which are com- 
mon on the ronds, evince an atten- 
tion to travellers not to be found in 
that watery province. A considera. 
ble extent oF Jand, although at pre- 
sent naked, seems capable of raising 
trees and hedges, and shows symp- 
tons of being in ‘n progressive state 
of improvement. Near to Condatura 
the country assumes a very pleasing 
aspect; numerous cavals from the 
Saymbrumbacum tank convey a 
constant supply of water to most of 
the neighbouring ficlds, and fertilize 
them without the help of urachinery, 
in consequence of which they yield 
two rice ctops per annum, Tn 1403, 
a naviguble canal was opened from 
the Black town to Ennore river, 
10,560 yards in fength; the greatest 
breadth at the top forty feet, and 
the greatest depth twelve feet. The 
cattle in the neighbourhood of M: 
dras are of the specics comnion in 
the Decean, and ere a sinail breed, 
but larger than those reared in the 
southern parts of Bengal. In 
the vicinity of Madras bufluloes are 
generally used in curts, but of a 
smafler breed than the gigantic and. 
unmanageable butfiloes of Bengal. 
The society of Madras is more 
limited than that of Calcutta, but the 
style of living is much the same, ex- 
cept that provisions of ali sorts are 
much less abundaut and more expen. 
sive. During the cold scason there 
are wonthly assemblies, usually held 
in a building called the Panthcon, 
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erceted in the suburb of Vepery, 
which likewise comprebends a small 
theatre for amateur performances, and 
ocensional balls take place through- 
out the whole year, Among the 
public places of resort is the Mount 
Road, leading from the Fort to St. 
Thomas’> Mount, which is quite 
smooth, with banyan and yellow 
tulip trees planted on ench side. 
These decorations, in addition to its 
spacious breadth, and the uninter- 
rupted succession of garden-houses 
for some miles, produce a scene not 
to be surpassed in effect by any 
thing of the hind in India. Five 
wiles from Fort St. George stands a 
cenotaph in a wretched style of ar- 
chitecture, to the memory of the 
Marquis Cornwallis, the erection of 
which cost a very large pun. It is 
customary for the ladies and gentle- 
men of Madras to repair in their 
gayest equipages, during the cool of 
the evening, to the Mount Rond, 
where they drive slowly around the 
cenotaph, and converse together, 
But the greatest lounge at this pre- 
sidency is during visiting hours, 
from ‘nine v'cloch in the morning 
until eleven, during which interval, 
the young men go about from house 
to house, learn and retuil the news, 
and offer th services to execute 
comnissions the city, to which 
they aust repait for purposes of 
business. When these functionaries 
retire, a troop of idlers appear, and 
remain until tifcu-timeatiwo o'clock, 
when the real dinner is eaten, The 
party then separates, and amny with 
draw to rest, or read nnti! five 
o’clock, about which ¢ the muster 
of the fumuly returns from the fort, 
when an excursion to the Mount 
Road, and dinper afterward conchides 
the day, unless prolonged by a ball 
and supper at night. 

Oo landing ut Madras posrengers 
are immediately surrounded by buns 
dred of dubashies, und servants of 
all kinds pushing for employment. 
These dobushies undertake to inter- 
pret, buy all that is wanted, provide 
servants, tradesmen, palanquins, und 
to transact whatever business o 
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stranger requites, At Madras these 
interpreters are of three castes of 
Sudraa, ‘Lhe persons of the first 
description seem analagous to the 
Kayasthas (pronounced Koits) of 
Bengal, and are called Canaca-pillays, 
which by the English 13 commonly 
written Canacopl , and this term 1s 
extended by Europeans to all pet- 
sons, whether Brahmins or Sudras, 
who follow the same piofesson, 
The next caste that follow the bu- 
saness of dobapincs are the more 
learned Goalas 01 Yadavas: and the 
third caste are the Vaylalars or the 
labouving class Each of these races 
pretends to a supuiority of ranh over 
the others, for which they give rea- 
sons quite satisfactory to themscives. 
The prude of caste is remarkably 
prevalent among Hindoos, and there 
ay scarcely a creature so wretched 
and ignorant, but who on this ac- 
count holds in contempt many per- 
sons In eusy circumstances and 1e5- 
pectible situations, The gradation 
of the chffircnt mferior castes 1s by 
no means well ascertained, thae 
being only one point pertcetls clear, 
which is the unmcasur able superiority 
of the Brahmins above the rest of 
mankind 

Among the chauit ible stitutions 
of Madras are a male and funale 
orphan asylum, both admirably con- 
ducted, The men servants are 
mostly Hindvos, but a great propor- 
tion of the female scrvants are native 
Portuguese, Besides French pedlars 
fiom Pondicherry, with boxcs of 
lace and aitificial fowers, there aie a 
tnbe of Mehomudans who go about 
selling moco stones, petiificd tama. 
rmd wood, gat nets,coral, mock amber, 
and a variety of othcr timbets. The 
Madras jugeleis ure celemated all 
over India tor then dexterity, the 
most curions, and at the same time 
the most disgusting sight, i the 
swallowing of a blunt swoid, m which 
there 15 no deception. ‘They com- 
mence operations while very young, 
the children beginning the experiment 
with shout bits of bamboo, which atc 
lengthened as the throat and stoma: lh 
me able tobear them. In 1812, 1 
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college was instituted here sinnlar to 
that established in Calcutta, for the 
instraction of the young eivilans 10 
the country languages, previously to 
their being nominated to official situ- 
ations i the intenor. Besides the 
two mentioned above there are many 
other charitable, religious, and litera- 
ry socities, more especially one of 
the last mentioned description on 
the plan of the Asiatic Souety, crta- 
bhshed by Sir Willam Jones nt Cul- 
cutta, in 1784 In 1825 there were 
three English newspapers published 
wechly at Madias, but no native 
ucwspaper had up to that date been 
undeitahcn 

Ihe Black town of Madras stands 
tothe north and eastward of the fort, 
from which it 1s separated by a spa- 
cious esplanade. It was formaly 
surrounded by fortafications sufficient 
to resist the predatory iucursiony of 
cavalry, and it» walls on the Jand 
side are still preserved m good te- 
pau In this town reside the native, 
Atmenian, aud Portuguese merchants, 
and also many Europe ms, uncon- 
nected with the government. — Like 
otha Hindostany towns it ts arreus 
fat and contuscd, bens a mintine ot 
brick and bamboo houses, and mrkes 
a better appearance at a distance 
than when ‘dontly inspected = The 
puncipal place of protestant worship 
at Mudias i the church of St. 
George, a large end handsome cdi 
fice, with an elegant spire, situated on 
Choultry plan Besides this there are 
the old church within the fort, the 
new Scotch presbyter church, 
and the Armenian and Portuguese 
churches im the Blick town, Tn 1810 
the native population of Madras 
within the lumts of the supreme 
court, was estimated by one of the 
judges at 320,000 persons In 1823, 
Madras and its suburbs, accoidins to 
accnbus then taken, contamcd 26,796 
houses, whaluted as follows 
Mca ++ 109,246 
Women 1144916 
79,992 
81,597 


415,751 
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Adil for the population of 
202 houses within the 
precincts of the nabob’s 


palace ..... ~» 46,300 





Grand total... 462,031 





But as this statement wonld give a 
most unusually Inege number (15) of 
inhabitants to each house, some mis- 
take has probably arisen’ respecting 
the number of the latter. 

Owing to the waut of a secure port 
and navigable rivers, the commerce 
of Madras is much inferior to that of 
the other two presidencies, but atl 
sorts of Asiatic and European com- 
modities are, however, to be pro- 
cured, Besides the disadvantages 
above mentioned, the Carnatic pro- 
vince, considered generally, is sterile, 
compared with Bengal, and rises 
none of the staple articles of that 

rovince in any quantity, or at so 
low a price, as to admit of competi- 
tion in foreign markets. Formerly a 
large fleet of the native craft called 
dhoucys was kept in activity during 
part of the year, and many British 
ships were also employs ed, importing 
rice from Bengal, in return for car- 
goes of salt, from places northward 
of Madras, But since the pacification 
of the Carnati al the settlement 
of the new territories under the pre- 
sidency, the produce of rico hay been 
found adequate to its own con- 
sumption, and this traffic has almost 
ceased, The East-India Company’s 
staple has always been picce gouds, 
and that demand, since the intro- 
duction of European cotton goods, 
soems expiring also. 5 

Meat, poultry, fish, and other re- 
freshments for shipping, are to be 
procured here ; but they ure neither of 


80 good a quality nor so cheap as in 
Bengal. Ws 




















‘ood and fucl are rather 
searce, and in proportion dear. 
Charcoal is brought from Pulicat by 
the Eunore canal, The Madras mar- 
ket having, in 1872, been relieved 
from certain restraints, the good ef- 
fects were instantaneously experi. 
enced_ the supply having greatly in- 
creased in quantity (more expecially 
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of poultry), while the price diminis| 
ed; the natural consequences fi 
lowed, of an inerensed consumption 
and steady demand, The water is of 
avery good quility, and supplied to 
the ship. by native bonts at esta- 
blished prices. On account of the 
dearness of provisions, wages ai 
considerably higher than in Cuteutta 
but few servants are hept compara- 
Tutively, yet the work i quite 
well done, Househokd servants rs 






















for fick 
ive cach 
two pagodas per month, but at the 


eacilencs one and three-quarters pa- 
oda. 

Vutil F818, public and private ac 
counts were kept at Madras ste 
pagodas, famans, and cash 5 but from 
the commencement of thut year, the 
Court of Directors ordered that the 
rupee should in fiture constitute the 
stundard coin of the presidency, and 
that all future engagements of the 
government, and the pay and allow. 
ances of their servants, should be 
adjusted at the rate of #50 rupees 
per 100 star pagodas. The new sitvar 
currency consists of rupecs, quarter 
rupees, double annas, and anni; 
besides which a gold coinage has 
been issued, under the very bin bs 
appellation of gold rupees (rupee 
meaning silver exclusively); 
copper coinage, at the rate of twelve 
pice for one anon. Formerly cighty 
eash made one fanam, and from forty - 
two to forty-six fanums one star poe 
goda. Cash pieces are small copper 
coin struck in England and sent to 
Madras, bearing the date of 1#03, 
and having their value marked on 
each of them. In 18123, the pound 
sterling of Great Britain was reckon. 
ed nt two pagodas twenty-one fanams 
at the Madras custont-howse; the Ben- 
gal sicca rupee 825 per 100 star papo- 
das, aud the Bombay rupee 350 per 
300 star pagodas. The origin of the 
term pagodn has never been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. By the English in 
the Carnatic, it ia a nome given to a 
Hindoo temple, and elso tou shape- 
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less gold coin called saraha and vara- 
dun by the Hindoos, and hoon by 
the Mahomedans. The total gross 
collection of the public revenue of 
Madras city, in 1817, amounted to 
281,003 star pagodas. 

‘A supreme court of justice is esta- 
blished at Madras, on the mode! of 
that at Fort Wilham, in Bengal. It 
consists of a chief justice and two 
other yudzes, who are barristers of 
not lens than five years standing, ap- 
pointed by the King. The salary of 
the clnef justice 5 £6,000 per annum, 
and of the punsne judges £5,000 cach, 
paid at the rate of cight shillings per 
star pagoda. After seven years’ ser- 
vice in Indta, af the yudges of the su- 
preme court return to Europe, the 
King ts authorized to order punsions 
to be patd them out of the ternto- 
nil revenues, 19 the following pro- 
portions: to the chicf judge not 
more than £1,600 per annum, and 
to the jumor judyes not more than 
£1,200 per annum, Ihe law prac- 
litioncrs attached to the court are 
eight attormes and siy barristers. 

Tins pat of the cowt of Coro- 
mandel was ptobably visited at an 
carher period by the Euglish, but 
they possessed no fixed est iblishment: 
watd AD. 1639, mm which sear, on 
the Ist of March, a grant was re 
cened fiom the descendant of the 
Mindoo dynasty of By imigur, then 
regmng at Chandctzh iy, for the 
erection of afoit Phy document 
fiom grec Rung Raycel expressly en- 
joy that the town and fort to be 
erected at Madras shall be called 
after his own name, Siee Rung? Raya 
Patam; but the local governor o1 
Nunk, Dimerla Vencatadi, who first 
invited Mr. Francis Day, the chici 
ot Aimegon, to remuse to Madras, 
had previously intmated to him, that 
he would have the new Engh h os 
tabhshment founded m the name of 
lus father Chenappa, and the name 
of Chenappa-patam continues to be 
unwversally apphed to the town of 
Mailras by the natives of that divi- 
sion of the south of India named 
Dravidn. In consequence of thy 
permesion, without waiting for in- 
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structions from the Court of Di 
rectors, Mr. Day proceeded with 
great alacrnty to the construction of 
a fortress, which in India is soon 
surrounded by a town. The latter 
he allowed to retam its Indtan appet- 
lation, but the former he named 
Foit St. George. The terntory 
granted extended five mules along 
shore and one inland. 

In 1644, the money expended on 
the fortifications amounted to £2,204, 
and it was computed that £2,000 
more would be requisite, and a gar- 
rison of one hundred soldiers, to 
render the station imprcgntble to 
the natne powers, ‘The garnson 
appears afterwards to have been much 
diminished, as mn 165% there were 
only twenty-six soldters in the for- 
tress. In 1653 the agent and coun 
cil of Madras were raised to the rank 
ofa presidency. In 1654 the Court 
of Directors ordered the prestdent 
and council of Fort St. George to 
reduce ther ctv establishment to 
two factors and a guard of ten sol- 
diers, In 1681 Su Edward Winter 
way appomtct agent at Madras, but 
in 1665 was suspended, and Mr, 
Geos Foxcroft appointed to suc~ 
ceed him On the atiival of the 
latter, Sir Edward Winter seized and 
nuprisoned him, and kept possession 
oi Fort St.George unt the 22d 
August 1668, when he delivered it up 
to the comnmsstonels from England, 
on condition of receiving a full par- 
don for all offences. Mr Foxciott 
then assumed the government, which 
he filled until 1671, when he em- 
biked for Enrope, and was succeed 
ed by Sur Watham Langhorne. This 
seu the soveiergn of the Carnatic 
made over to the Company his moiety 
of the crstoms at Madras, tor a fixed 
rent of 1,200 pagodas per annum. In 
1676, the pay of a European solher 
at Madias wis twcnty-one shillings 
per month, sn full fo provisions and 
Recessaries of every kind. 

In 1640 Mi. Wilham Gifford way 
appomted governor of Fort Sr. 
Georg ; and m 1693, he was ap. 
pointed president both of Madras and 
Bengal. Ju 1686 he was dismusoed, 
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and Mr. Yule appointed president of 
Fort St. George only. Gnthe 12th 
Pec. 1647, the population of the 
city of Madras, Fort St. George, 
and the villages within the Company’s 
boundaries, was reported in the pub- 
lic letter to be 300,000 persons, In 
1G91 Mr. Yule was distnissed, and 
Mr. Higginson appointed his succes- 
sor. In 1696 Mr, Thomas Pitt was 
appointed governor; in which year 
the revenue produced by taxes at 
Madras amounted to 40,000 pagodas. 
In 1701, Mr. President Pitt expres- 
sed his fears that the natives would 
bribe the Arab feet to aysist them in 
blockading the garrison. In 1702 
Madras was besiged by Daoud Khan, 
one of Aurengzcbe’s generals, who 
said he had orders to demolish it al- 
together. Up to!703, gunpowder 
formed one of the articles of the out- 
d-bound investment ; but about 
this period the manufacture of it 
was so much improved at Madras, oy 
to preclude the necessity of sending 
ans more, In 1708 the governor, Mr. 
President Pitt, was much ularmed by 
a dispute among the natives about 
precedence ; one party «described as 
the right-hand caste, and the other 
as the left-hand caste, cach threaten- 
ingto leave the place, and retire to 
St. Thomé, if the superiority were 
not granted, 

From the junction of the rival 
East-India Companies, in 1708, we 
have no authentic annals of Madras 
until 1744, when it was besieged by 
the French from the Mauritius under 
M. de la Bourdonnais, at which pe- 
riod it was estimated that the native 
inhabitants residing within the Com- 
pany’s limits amounted to 250,000 
persons, The English garrison did 
not exceed 300 men, and of these 
200 only were soldiers of the garri- 
kon. in the 7th September the 
French began to bombard the town; 
and on the 10th it was surrendered. 
There was not a man killed in the 
French camp during the siege; four 
or five English only were killed in 
the town by the eaplosion of bombs, 
which likewise destroyed two or 
three houses. From this period, it 
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is useful to contomplate the ot 
made by the British in Hindostan, 
both in the science and spirit of war. 
The plunder realized by the French 
was about £200,000, and the town 
by the capitulation was ransomed 
for £440,000; which agreement was 
subsequently broken by M. Dupleix, 
and all the British inhabitaots of 
every description compelled to aban- 
don the place. 

At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Madras was restored, and evacuated 
by the French in August 1748, when 
it was found in a very improved 
condition, The build within the 
white town had suftired no altera- 
tion, but the bastions and batteries 
in that quarter had been enlarged 
and strengthened. The French had 
entirely demolished that part of the 
black town situated within 300 yards. 
of the white, in which space had 
stood binldings belonging to the 
most opulent Armenian und native 
merchants, Wath the rnins the: 
formed an excellent glacis, which 
covered the north side of the white 
town, and they hud tikewise thrown, 
up another on the south side. The 
defences of the town, however, still 
remained much inferior to those of 
Fort St. David, where the East-India 
Company ordered the presidency to 
continuc. 

Although itnprosed,Fort St.George 
was incapable of making a consider- 
able resistance against a regular Eu- 
ropean force; yet in this condition 
it way allowed to remain until 1756, 
when the apprehension of another at- 
tack from the French compelled the 
governor and conneil to strengthen 
the fortifications, About 4,000 In- 
bourers of different descriptions were 
in consequence omplo ed, and conti- 
nued to work until driven sway by 
the approach of the French, uader 
M. Lally, in 1758. On the 12th De- 

er of that year the last of the 
troops from the outposts entered the 
fort, and completed the force with 
which Madras was to sustain the 
siege. The whole of the European 
military, including officers, with six 
ty-four Topasses and eighty Caffres, 
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amounted to 1,768 men; the Sepoys 
2220 men; the European. inhabi 
tants not military were 150, and 
they were appropriated without dis- 
tinction to serve out stores and pro- 
visions to the garrison, The coun- 
cil of the presidency, by an unanimous 
vote, committed the defence of the 
place to the governor, Mr. Pigot, re- 
commending him to consult Cotonel 
Lawrence on all occasions. 

The siege commenced on the 17th 
December 175%, and was prosecuted 
with the utmost skill, vigour, and 
bravery, on both sides, unut the 17th 
February 1759, when the French were 
obliged to raise the siege with such 
precipitation that they had not time 
to destroy the black town or re~ 
move their sich. They took with 
them about one-quarter of the stores, 
but Jefe behind filty-two pieces of 
cannon and 1340 barrels of gunpow- 
der, During the siege the fort fired 
26,554 rounds frum their cannon, 
7,402 shelly from their mortars, aud. 
threw 1,990 hand-grenades; the mus- 
quetry expended 260,000 cartridges. 
im these services were used 1,764 
barrels of gunpowder; thirty pieces 
of cannon and fiye mortars had been 
dismounted from the works. As 
many of the cnemy's cannon-idls 
were gathered in the works or about 
the defences of the fort, or found 
within the black town, as the gatti« 
son had expended, The enemy threw 
4,000 shells of all sorte, of which by 
far the greater number were direct- 
ted against the bindings, so that 
scarce a house remained that was 
not open to the heavens. 

While the siexe lasted thirteen 
offivers were hilled, two died, and 
fourteen wounded, and four taken 
prisoners; in all thirty-three. Of 
the European troops 198 were kil- 
led, fifty-two died in the hospital, 
twenty deserted, and 122 were taken 
prisoners; in all 579, Of the se- 

joys and lascars 114 were killed, 
including officers, and 440 deserted. 
The loss of the French was never 
exnetly ascertained. Their force at 
the commencement of the siege 
was 3,500 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, 
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and 2,000 native and European ca- 
valry. 

‘Since that memorable period Ma- 
drai has not sustained any foreign 
attacks, although approached very 
near by Hyder in 1767 and 1781; 
but the strength of the works is 
wholly beyond the utmost effort of 
native tactics, and blockade need 
not be apprehended while the sea is 
open. At present the Madras native 
infantry is recruited only from the 
more respectable castes, about an 
equal mixture of Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans. The Madras sepoy is 
considerably smaller than the up. 
country Bengal soldiers, and of slen- 
der make; but active, remarkably 
steady, capable of undergoing great 
i and of attaining, from their 
-¥, a surprising perlection in the 
mechanical department of a soldiers 
duty. The lowest standard is five 
feet threc inches; the average height 
five feet five inches. From Calcutta 
to Madras is 1,044 miles; the come 
mon post takes eleven dayr, but it 
has been done by express in. nine. 
The travelling distance from Madras 
to Bombay is 770 miles, 

From A.D 1747 the succession of 
the governors of Madras took place 
according to the following abstract, 
but the necessity of condensation pre+ 
eludes all historical details. Charles 
Floyer, Esy, succeeded to the go- 
vernment of Fort St, David (then 
the principal town) and Madras on 
the 15th April, 174 
12th, January 174! 

‘Thomas S.unders, Esq. 
Mth January, 1755, George Pigot, 

E. 











se 

14th November, 1763, Robert Palk, 
Esq. 

25th January, 1767, Charles Bour- 
chier, Esq. 

Bist December, 1770, Josiah Dupré, 


2d February,1772, AlesanderWynch, 


11th December, 1775, George, Lord 
Pigot, who was most violently re- 
moved by a majority of the council, 
on the 24th August, 1776, aud his 
place taken by George Stratton, 
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Esq.; who was suspended by ordcr 
of the Court of Directors on the 
11th of June 1777, and Lord Pigot 
ordered to be restored; but he died 
on the 10th of May 1777. 

Bist August, 1777, Mr. Whitebill 
arrived at Fort St. George, with the 
Court’s orders respecting Lord 
Pigot, and took upon himself the 

ernment. 

8th February, 1778, Thomas Rum- 
bold, Esq. arrived at Fort St. 
George, and assumed the govern- 
ment. He departed for Europe in 
April 1780, and was succeeded by 
Mr, Whitehill ; who was suspend- 
‘ed by orders of the governor-gene- 
tal, on the 10th October 1780, 
and in consequence Charles Smith, 
Esq. succeeded, in the beginning of 
November 1780. 

29d June,1780, Lord Macartney took 
charge of the government, and on 
the Ist of June 1785, resigned to 
Alexander Davidson, Esq., as the 
senior civil servant. He continued 
in office until the 6th April 1786, 
when Sir Archibald Campbell took 
charge of the government, which 
he occupied until the Ist Febru- 
ary 1789, when he resigned in 
favour of Mr. John Holland, who, 
on the 13th February 1790, re- 
signed in favour of Mr. Edward 
John Holland, whose administra- 
tion lasted only one week. 

20th February, 1790, Major-general 
Medows took charge of the go- 
vernment, which on the 

Ist August, 1792, he resigned to 
Sir Charles Oakley, who conti- 
nued until the 

7th September, 1794, when Lord 
Hobart, afterwards Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, took charge. 

Jat February, 1798, General, after- 
wards Lord Harris, succeeded Lord 
Hobart, and continued until the 

2ist August, 1798, when Lord Clive, 
afterwards Earl of Powis, took 
charge of the government. On the 

30th August, 1803, he was succecd- 
ed by Lord William Bentinck. 

Mth September, 1807, William Pe- 
trie, Esq. tovk charge of the 
eoverninent until the 
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@ith December, 1807, when Sir 
George Hilaro Barlow arrived 
from Bengal, and continued until 
the 


2ist May, 1813, when he was suc- 
ceeded by General John Aber- 
crombie, who on the 

16th September, 1813, resigned, and 
he was succeeded by the Lonour- 
alle Hugh Elliot, who continued 
until the 

9th June, 1820, when Sir Thomas 
Munro arrived ; who dying in July 
1827, was succeeded by Mr. Lush- 
ingtor.—(Parliamentary Reports, 
Fullarton, Maria Groham, Mil- 
bun, Bruce, F. Buchanan; Public 
MS. Documents, Wilks, Lord Va- 
lentia, Rennell, R. Grant, $c.) 


Mavcsa (Aflathura).—A district 
conjointly with Dindigul, in the south 
of India, and subordinate to the Ma- 
dras presidency. The climate of this 
tract differs in some respect from 
that of Dindigul, the country being 
less elevated further south, and not 
quite so cold in the months of De- 
cember and January. In April and 
May the thermometer ranges from 
70° to 98°, in January it scldom fully 
below 66°. The north-east monsoon 
extends to the Madura district, in 
common with other parts of the Co- 
romandel coast ; but inland the rains 
fall more gently than in the parts 
bordering on the sea, In the month 
of April the bed of the river Vay- 
garoo, before dry, is invarinbly fill- 
ed by the rains that have fallen iv 
the western mountains, on which cirs 
cumstance the natives rely for the 
replenishing of their tanks, About 
the middle of November the tanks 
are full, and the Vaygaroo impass- 
able at the town of Madura for 
many days, 

In the Madura section of this col- 
lectorate there orc marshy tracts 
lying within a short distance of the 
hills, which render the villages in 
their vicinity damp and unhealthy; 
and in other parta there is much jun— 
gle,particularly near the boundaries of 
the Tondiman’s country. The bigh 
Janis that surround Towarancourchy 
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and Cottampette are covered with 
thick woods, and there 1s a great deal 
of low fcenny ground between these 
villages. Ker, as mevery country 
within the torrid sone, there are si- 
tuations where fever never fails at 
certain seasons of the year to become 
endenncal, but in common yeats its 
influence is circumsenbed. The 
towns and wullages, although supe- 
nor to those of Dindigul, are many 
of them badly thatched, and imisera- 
bly constructed. Some of the sandy 
tracts near the Vajgaroo are overrun 
with baubool trees, interspersed with 
groves of the wild palmyta, and 
much has been done of late ycars to- 
wards the umprovement of the country 
by the construction of good roads. 
‘Lhe font largest towns are Madura, 
‘Tumangalun, Sholavandun, and 
Nattam. Mooloopetty, in the Ram- 
nad zemmdary, 15 much resorted to 
by invalids, on account of the salu- 
Ditty of its climate A sca breeze 
blows there might and day, as, on 
account of its having the occan to 
the south, and the bay of Vatherry 
due west, the west or lind wind be- 
comes a seabrcevc. The cultivation 
of cotton 1s rather gencial in the 
Madara district, being hnuted 1 ther 
by soil than chmate, a it requires o 
bhick clay land, or a soul with a con- 
sidcrable intenmixtine of blich clas, 
which t» liable to taxation in propoi- 
tion to ats estimated fertility In 
1817, the total gross collection of the 
public revenue in the Madura and 
Dindigul alah was 5,4},d$0 star pa- 
godus. 

Ihe ancient sovereigns of this 
conntry were named the Pandiin 
ace, wd itis supposed to have been 
the Pandiony Mcditerrance, and 
Madwa Reg Pandionis ot Prolemy 
Tn conjunction with Tiichinopoly, it 
forms a Ehndoo geographical division 
named Madura During the Carnatic 
wars [rom 1740 to 1760, 11 was oc- 
cupied hy a number of turbulent po- 
ligars, who held ther dena and fort. 
fied castles with the recesses of the 
thick yungles by which it was ova 
spread, In 180] it was transtascd 
to the British goyctament by the Na- 
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bob of Arcot. In the remote pe- 
niods of Hindoo history this was onc 
of the holy countnes of the south of 
India, the capital being styled the 
Southern Mathura, and the district 
still exhibits thc remains of many 
monuments of former Hindoo gran- 
deur, In modern times the christian 
religion has made no inconsidcrable 
progress, the number of Reman Ca- 
tholies in 1785 having been esti- 
mated at 18,000, besides those of the 
Trotestant persuasion. In 1809, 10, 
and 11, an epidenne fever prevailed, 
which destroyed a large proportion of 
the mhabitants, who in 1822, ace 
cording to the returns made by the 
collectors to the Madias government, 
amounted to 601,294 persons —{ Me- 
dical Reports, Wilks, Hodgson, Iya, 
Paolo, Mackenzie, &« ) 

Manira ( Mathura).—-An ancient 
fortified city mm the southern Carnatu, 
the capital of the preceding distiict 
Lat 9° 55’N, lon 78° 14’ E., 130 
mics N by E. from Cape Comorin. 
Its lofty walls are of stone, with 
square bistions, but in many places 
much dilapidated, and in some parts 
its ditch converted ito ice fielts. 
The sticets are unusually wide and 
regulat tor an Indian city, but the 
private dwellings ae mean and 
wretched, formmns a stmking con- 
trast with the magnificence of the 
publi. edifices The principal re- 
mainsof Madura have been delineated 
bs Mi. Damell, and comprise some 
of the most extiaordinay specimens 
of Hindoo architecture now extant, 
The patice i a vat pile of avery 
anomalous character, in the style ot 
which something appears to have 
been borrowed from the Moguls. Its 
elevated dome, nmety fect m diame- 
ter, 1s still entre, but many paits of 
the structure huve disappeued, and 
the sevt are tallmg rapitly to decay. 
The great temple, with its spacious 
areas, choultries, and four colossal 
porticos (each a pryiannd of ten stow 
ries), cover an cXtent o1 ground ale 
most sufficient for the vite of a town. 
It comprehends 5 wious shines: but 
Mahadeva (worshipped under the 
amie of Choka-lingam) w the chiet 
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object of adoration. In front of the 
temple is the celebrated chonltry of 
‘Trio! Naig, 312 feet in length, with 
its grotesque sculptures, and polished 
columns of green stone, the whole 
much polluted with white-wash and 
party-coloured daubing. 

The civil station of Madura is 
about # mile and a half to the south 
of the city, on a spot embellished 
with one of the finest artificial pieces 
of water in India, embanked with 
masonry, and having an island in the 
centre, decorated with a temple; and 
nat far off is w remarkable isolated 
eminence, which from its shape is usu- 
ally called the Elephant rock. During 
the Carnatic wars, from 1740 to 
1760, Madura sustained many sieges, 
and was often in the hands of refrac- 
tory poligars; but the great revolu- 
tion which, towards the conclusion 
of the cighteenth century, traneferred 
the south of India into the possession 
of the British, by removing hostile 
operation» to a greater distance, has 
rendered the maintenance of this and 
8 wultitude of other fortresses wholly 
superfluous, About thirty ycars ago 
the town was supposed to contain 
40,000 inhabitants, but latterly, from 
various causes, the population has 
decreased, and in 1432 amounted to 
only 20,069 persons. — (Fullarton, 
Medical Reports, Orme, Dubow, Ren- 
nell, gc.) 


Mapcna Ist.c (Mathura).—An 
island in the Eastern seas, Jying off 
the north-east coast of Java, from 
which it is separated by a narrow 
strait. In length it may be estimated 
at ninety-two miles, by seventeen the 
average breadth, The centre of 
Madura is a continued ridge of no 
great elevation, sloping down towards 
the sea on each side. “The soil pro- 
duces rice in great abundance, the 
surplus being exported to Soura- 
bbaya and other Dutch settlements, 
Buffaloes and sheep, the latter of a 
lurger size than in continental In 
are so plentiful that their skins are 
an article of export, as also rattans; 
but bay sult is the most important 
staple’ of the island, many ship 
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loads being annually transported to 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and to all 
the Dutch colonies, The principal 
towns arc Samanap, Parmacassan, 
Bancallan, and Kamal, and chief su- 
bordinate istcs are Gallion and Pon- 
di, According to a census taken 
by the British government in #15 
the total population of Madura 
amounted to 214,659 persons, of 
whom 6,344 were Chinese; the area 
of its surface catenis to 1,6:20 square 
miles. 

This island having been acquired 
hy the Dutch in the same manner as 
their other possessions on the main 
land, the sultan of Madma and the 
chiefs of Parmacassan und Samanap 
were always considered by them in 
nearly the sume light 5 those along the 
north coast of Java, with the excep- 
tion only of amore dignified title, and 
some greater personal respect con 
ceded to the sultan of Bancallan, 
usually styled the sultan of Madura, 
whose ancestors rendered important 
services to the Dutch, in the Javanese 
wars from 1740 to 1748. The na- 
tives speak a peculiar language ; for, 
although separated from Java only 
by a narrow strait, the diatects of the 
two islands scarcely approximate more 
than those of any other two islands 
of the Western archipelago, They 
hase alyo less resemblance to the 
Malays than most of the Eastern 
islanders, and but little intercourse 
with the Dutch, who interfere no 
farther with the interiur_governinent 
than to realize what profit they can, 
The greatcr part profess their an- 
cient religion, have a Hindoo aspect, 
wear the Hindoo mark on their fore- 
head, and the women burn them- 
selves after the inanner of the Brab- 
minical Hindoos. They appear to 
have some ides of a future life, but 
not as a state of retribution; con- 
cciving imniortality to be the lot of 
Tich, rather than of good men.— 
(Marsden, Kaffies, Craufurd, Ley- 
den, Slavorinus, §c.) 





Macatana.—A low-roofed and 
rudely executed cave temple, with 
various cells and smaller excavations, 
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in the adjoining rocks, situated with- 
ma short distance of the village of 
Pansecr, on the wland of Salsctte 
These, hke the neighbouring caves 
of Kenner, appear to be of Buddhist 
origin. 


Maccta1.—A town in the Mysore 
Raya’s teruitorics, twenty two miles 
west from Bangalore, lat 12°57’N , 
lon. 77° 1% E The fort 1 a work 
of some strength, with a ditch and 
gis in the modern style The 
profusion of oli trees about Maggert, 
ity romantic situation, fine groups of 
pagodas, and nobic reserscn, render 
it one of the most beantitul spots in 
the province, Iron ore abound, in 
the viunity, and many smelting 
forges are worked. 

In the adjacent woods round Sc- 
verndroog and Magacri the sandal- 
wood of the English meschants ts 
found When the tee i cut the 
common size of it at the root 15 one 
inches diameter, but only one-third 
of thy trees valuable, the remaindar 
being white wood, and totally devout 
ot smell The wood as of the best 
quidity in trees that have grown in 
a tochy soil. Lhe bottom of the 
stem under ground, ammediately 
above the division iste roots, 15 the 
most valuable potion There arc 
also a few dimtoutie teak trecs in 
this nezhbouthood.—(Z. Buchanan, 
Tudlarton, §c) 


Macinnavao ( Meltndenou ) — 
An lund in the Eastern seas, the 
nest southerly ot the Phihppincs, 


sita ited Punespalls between the 
sttth and tenth degrees of north 
Juitude Its figuie as extremely 


arregulu, but in length it may be 
estumated at 300 miles, by 105 
the average breadth, This sland 
has three remarkable promontones ; 
one near Sumboangan to the west- 
wad; Cape St. Augustin to the 
castwaad ; and Surigao to the north- 
ward, It may be divided into three 
parts; the first under the sultan, 
who resids at Magindanao or Se- 
langan, which formerly comprehended 
the greater pait of the sea-coast ; 
the second 1s under the Spamards, 
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winch inciudes large portion of 
the sea-const to the north-west 
and north-east, where they have 
planted colomes of Christians from 
the Phihppines, natned Bisayans 5 
the third 2s under the Illanos (or 
Llanos) sultans and rajas, who im- 
habit the banks of the great laske or 
ano, and thence inland to the hills, 
They also possess the coast of the 
great Llano bay, situatcd on the 
south-east side of the sland Many 
of the districts above Boyan, are 
subject to the Boyan raya, who, 
notwithstanding his title, 1s a Maho- 
medan, and goveins about 20,000 
malc inhabitants of that religron. 
To the north of Magindanay town 
ts the harbour of Sugud or Pollok, 
one of the finest in India, and diss 
tinguished by a peaked hill above 
200 fret gh At the harbour of 
Tubac, formed by the island of Ebas, 
1s the chiet rende 7 ous for the assem. 
bling of the pirattcal prows, and here 
the raja has a house fortified with 
Spanish gun , 


The bay of Panguil, on the north 
side, cuts decp into the wland, and 
receives the watery of inany small 
rivets, where the rowing plows con- 
coil themselyes from the Spaniards, 
A little to the cast of the bay 15 the 
Spimsh town of ¥ligan, contammg 
about 30 houses, besond which hes 
the town of C wogan, with a tort 
aod tolerably good harbour ‘This 
town m AD. 1776 contamed 400 
houses, and stood on the baths of 
a river flowing from the imtenor, 
whence gold way procued The 
whabitants on the sea-coast at Ca- 
agin are Biayans or Philppine 
Christians, who carry on a fitendly 
intercourse with the Mahomedan 
mountaineers, the Horaforas or abo- 
rigines of the interior. The Spanish 
Junsdicuon formerly cxtended to 
Catil and Tandag, but then forts 
have been destroyed by the people 
of Magindanao. The harbours at 
both these places are bad during 
the north-east mooson, as they then 
he on the windward side of the 
island. 
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The interior of Magindanao con- 
tains several chains of lofty mouu- 
tains, between which are extensive 
plains, where vast herds of cattle are 
pastured, Several deep chasms or 
valleys intersect certain parts of the 
country, through which, during the 
tains, great torrents rush to the sca. 
About the middie of the island there 
are peveral lakes ig considerable ex- 
tent, the principal being the t 
Llano, from fifteen to twenty Siles 
across, and about sixty in circumfe- 
rence, Many rivers discharge their 
waters into this lake, but only one is 
knows to issue from it, which falls 
into the sea near Yligan, Its borders 
are inhabited by various savage tribes, 
ruled by independent chiefs, entitled 
sultans and rajas, whose subjects in 
1976. were estimated at 61,000. In 
the district of Kalagan is a high moun- 
tain, which at tines ejects smoke, fire, 
and brimstone, When the mountaia 
has not for some time thrown out any 
brimstone, the inhabitants suppose 
that the god who rules it is ang) 
and to appease his wrath sacrifice 
‘old slave whom they purchase for five 
or six kangans, or pieces of cloth, 

Magindanao is well wooded, and 
in many parts towards the sea-coust 
covered with impenetrable jungle and 
forests; and most parts inland are 
overgrown with timber trees, brush- 
wood, reeds, and grays, The soil is 
alsa well supplied with moisture, 
there being streams every where fer- 
titizing the land, and producing a 
luxuriant vegetation. The trees most 
abundant are the teak, the larch, the 
poon, and the cnsvia tree. Rice is 
raised in large quantities, as ulsoy ams, 
sWeet-pututocs, coco-nuts, puriples 
noses, mangoes, jacks, pluntains, 
oranges, limes, and all fruits common 
to tropical climates. There are no 
ravenous wild beasts on the island, 
on which account deer, wild cattle, 
buffaloes, hogs, goats, and horses, 
multiply fast. The latter are of a 
small bred, but remarkably spirited. 

On the hills inland, about thirty 
miles up the river of Magindanay, is 
a saltpetse cave of considerable ex. 
tent, vlone the bottom of which 
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there is a miry glutinous mad. With’ 
one mensure of this nud the natives 
mix two measures of woud-ashes, and 
then filter water through it, after 
which they procure the nitre by eva 
poration; but the gunpowder sub. 
sequently manufactured is coarse 
grained, and posscascs but little 
strength. In the mountains of Ka- 
lagan, in the south-east quarter, tale 
ia found, and it is suid the pearl- 
oyster has been discovered on the 
banks and sands. The Horaforas 
of the interior cultivate rice, sugar- 
canes, potatoes, yams, pumpkins, and 
other vegetables, which they bring 
down to the sea-const for sale, and 
they also from rice and molasses 
mixed make a liquor of 9 pleasant 
taste. In exchange for these articles, 
the Malay inhabitants of the const 
give them iron chopping-knives, cloth, 
salt, &c. The natives of Magindanao 
manufacture a cloth from the fibres 
of the plantain-tree, three yards lon; 
and one broad, This is the usual 
garment of the countrywomen, and 
resembles a wide sack without a bot- 
tom, and is often used 35 a currency 
or measurement of exchange in the 
market, The Horaforay make a strong 
cloth from a species of fax. The cir 
culating medium in most parts of the 
country is the Chinese hangan, value 
2s. Gd., a piece of coarse cloth thinly 
woren, nincteen inches broad and six 
fect long. The yuine on the island of 
Sooloo is ten dollars for a buuidle of 
twenty-five kengans, sealed up; und 
at Mazindanao is nearly the same, x= 
cept that dollars are scarcer, In the 
bazar the immediate currency is pad- 
in the husk; but when 
ings of considerable value are men- 
tioncd, such as a house, or a prow, it 
is described ay being worth so many 
slaves; the old valuation being one 
slave for thirty kangann, or bundles 
of cloth. Chinese and Sooloo cash 
(thin pieces of copper perforated and 
slung on a cord) are also current, 
All cotton cloths of Hindostan sell 
well here, as also opium, and Euro- 
pean cutlery. The Spaniards having 
long hindered the Chinese junky 
bound trom Amoy to Magindanno 
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from passing Samboangan, most Chi- 
neve articles ace imported by the 
way of Sooloo. These consist, be- 
sides kangans, of beads, gongs, China 
basins, deep brass plates, deep sau- 
cers, brass wire, and iron. There 
are many places under the sultan of 
indanao where gold is procured ; 
und it is said that a Spanish governor 
with 100 men, in twenty days, pro- 
cured in the Carnan river 180 ounces 
of gold, Besides gol, the principal 
exports are rice, wax, Cassia, rattans, 
tobacco, and pepper. ‘The Mahome- 
dans on the sea-coast carry ona con- 
siderable trade with the Hurafuras of 
the interio:,whobringdown the rivern, 
ov rafts of bamboos, pumpkins, pota- 
toes, rice, yams, &e., which they ex- 
change for salt, cloth, and coarse cut- 
lery, 

The form of the government in 
Magindanaog is partly feadat and pace- 
ly monarchical, Next to the sultanin 
rank is the raja mooda, his successor 
elect, like the king of the Romans in 
the uld Germanic constitution. The 
laws on the sea-coast are nearly the 
same as in the other Malay states; in 
the interior, among the unconverted 
inhabitanty, custom and superstition 
are the only guides by which they re- 
gulate their conduct. The vansuls of 
the sultan are a mixture of Maho- 
medans and [foraforas; the former 
accompany him in his military expe- 
ditions ; the latter are excused per- 
sonal attendance, but pay heavy taxes. 
and are sold along with the land. The 
sultan’s guards are generally captives 
and slaves from the Philippines. On 
grand days he has them dressed in 
uviforms of blue broad-cloth turned 
up with red, and trimmed with white 
buttons of tin. On their heads they 
wear Spanish greuadier caps inscribed 
with Yoeiney, (I the king.) 

A Magindanao prow of large di- 
mensions measures nincty fect long, 
twenty-six broad, and eight and a 
half deep ; rows forty oars, has two 
rudders, and carries a crew of ninety 
men, Some of their piratical cruizers 
are very long and narrow, being fre- 
quently fifty feet long and only three 
broad, with outriggers, to enable 
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them to carry sail, They usc the 
tripod-nast, and row with great velo- 
city. In bad weather they throw out 
a wooden anchor, and veer away 8 
long rattan-cable, which keeps the 
head to the sea. Sometimes in an 
extremity the crew jump overboard. 
and hold by the out-rigger for hours, 
to ease the vessel of their weight. 
The owner finds nothing but the 
hall, for which be bas one-third share 
of the prizes. The mast, sails, an- 
chors and cables are made by the 
crew, who also find their own pro- 
visions, and make their own gun- 
powder. 

The inhabitants of Magindanao of 
all dexcription* are so much given to 
piracy, that their chic, were they 
inclined, could not restrain their sub- 
jects from fittiny aut vessels to cruize 
‘among the Phitippines, which, to the 
disgrace of the Spaniards, is the grand 
slaving ground for ali depredators in 
this quartcr of the Eastern seas. When 
the prow is large they strike the mast 
and hide among the rucks and small 
islands, or up a creek, Canoes are 
then detached to plunder, and the 
proceeds are brought to the lares 
vessel, which returas home when a 
sufficient cargo of slaves and plunder 
is acquired. When they attack the 
Dutch possessions they make slaves 
of persons of their own Feligion, which 
they elsewhere endeavour to avoid. 
Besides the Philippines they extend 
their cruizes to Java, Sumatra, Bor- 
aco, and Celeb 

From their vicinity to, and inter- 
course with the Spanish Philippines, 
they have acquired a knowledge of 
some of the European orts. The roi 
mmooda, or sultan elect, of 1775, could 
read and write Spanish, and was 2 
performer on the violin; but musical 
gongs are the fuyourite instruments 
of the natives. They have gold- 
workers who make filligree-buttons, 
car-rings, &c.; but not so well va 
the Malays of Sumatra and Java, 
Their blacksmiths are incapable of 
anaking any thing that requires more 
ingenuity than a common nail, but 
they frequently huve Philippine slaves 
who can mend gun-locks, Their culi- 
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nary utensils are almost whol; 
tured from China, “They bury their 
dead with great cxpedition, and ge- 
nerally begin making the coffin be 
fore the sick person’s face. 

The sultanas anc other females do 
not appear to suffer the strict con- 
finement to which they arc subjected, 
an Hindostan, as they are present at 
audiences and other public evhibi- 
trons At the age of thirteen the 
Magindanao ladies have then teeth 
filed thin and sturppcd of the enamel, 
preparatory to thar bemz stancd 
black, which as puformed with gieat 
ceremony, and among persons of high 
rank 15 preecded bya festival In 
1775, at the mirnage of the sultan’s 
daughta, the postion given with her 
was valued at £1,500, and consisted 
of various articles, among which were 
two iron four-pounders, yalucd at 
£100 The Magindinese hue one 
name for their childicn duving in- 
fancy and anothcr when they arrive 
at manhood, an which they resemble 
the Chinese, as tn many other ot 
their customs, such ay cstceming yel- 
low the roval colour Eherr language 
nearly comcdes with the Llanoon 
dialect, and 15 a compound of Malay, 
Buggess, and Tagals (or Phibppine), 
with o coltan proportion of the an- 
cient Lcrnate or Molucca langu ge 
In the central party are a pcople 
named Bange) Bangcl, who do not 
build houses, but live under bushes 
and 10 hollow trees 

‘The Horoforas or aborigines are 
thinly scattered over the island, and 
hhequently migrate from one place 
to another They wear brass rings 
round the wrist and undcr the knce, 
five or six on each legand wm They 
also have beads round thar necks, 
aud brass rings in thar cars, winch 
an both sexes are very broad, and 
extend almost to their shoulders 
Into the holes perforated in ther 
ears they thrust a Icaf rolled up like 
the epring of a watch, m or te 
atretch them. ‘Ihe women tic thur 
hair behind, plat it hhe the dan- 
cing girls of Madras, and weir a 
short puttticoat. The weapons of 
the men arc bows and ariews, and 
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when they can afford them, swords, 
Iances and targets By the Spamaids 
this race aie termed Negrosdcl- 
Monte, or negroes of the mountain, 
whom they have had considerable 
success In converting, ag they agice 
am one essential point,—the cating of 
hogs’-flesh 

No satisfactory record remains to 
inform us at what period Mogindunne 
was fitst vested by toraugners, but it 
15 probable that before the discovery 
of the Cape ot Good Hope, ships 
fiom Arabia tound thur way to thy 
nland, and citha converted the por 
inhabitants, or planted new Mahome- 
dan colomes on the acacoust On 
Easter-day, 1521, Migcilan arrived at 
Magindanao, where he ordered the 
first masy ever said in the Philippines 
This took place in the province of 
Caraza, and town of Batuan, where 
he sct up the cross, ind took pos- 
session of the tland in the manic of 
the hing of Spain, and Lopero: of 
Germany, Charles Vth It was visited 
by the Portuguese about AD 1537, 
and by the Dutch in 1607, 1616, and 
1627 Lhe Durch made a soit ot 
sutycy of it im 1698, at which penod 
at wis much frequented by English 
prates, who then sw umed an the 
Eastin seas The Spanards, ale 
thou,h they subdued the northern 
toast at an Cily panod, nescr made 
any farther progdss, and now with 
difficulty sctam the feeble colonies 
they formerly planted 

Latterly, the intercourse of she 
British with the Magindaucse hits not 
been frequent, and generally not of 
anamicable nature A pirutical dect 
from this island had the tumciity to 
aterch the settlement at Prince of 
Wales’ Island, soon after ats esti. 
blishineut m 1788, but were repulsed 
with loos = In 179H the sultan of 
Magindanao served a boat’s crew be- 
longing to the La Sybille tryste, 
which had been sent on shore to 
wood and water, and dctanadl them 
preoncts until he reeéived a ransom 
of 4,000 dollars, In 1803 the Ma- 
gindancse pirates fitted out a Acet of 
forty plows, with the tention of 
plundering the East India Company’s 
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acttlements on the coast of Celebes; 
but were met by the Swift cruiser 
and defeated. — (Forrest, Leyden, 
Mears, Valentyn, Zuntga, &c.) 


Maanpanao. — The principal 
town on the island of Magindanao, 
and residence of the sultan; lat. 7° 
ON., lon. 124° 40 E. This place is 
rituated about six miles up the river 
Pelangy, or Magindanao river, on 
the right side, ot its junction with 
the Melampy, after which the latter 
is about the breadth of the Thames 
at London bridge. The mouth of 
the Pelangy being sheltered by the 
island uf Bunwoot, has a smooth bar 
almost at all times. The town pro- 
verly culled Magindanao is small; 
Pat ‘on the opposite side of the ri- 
ver, and communicating by several 
bridges, is the town of Selangan, the 
two, in fact, forming bnt one town 
under different names, the latter be- 
ing the most prevalent, Selangan 
extends about a mile down the south 
side of the Pelangy river, und con- 
tains the fortified palace of the sul- 
tan, and also strong wooden castles, 
belonging to some of the principal 
nobility, Further down the town 
diverges into several irregular streets, 
amounting (in 1776) to 220 houses, 
where many Chinese reside. There 
is also the brick and mortar founda- 
tion of a Spanish chapel. 


In an island like Magindanao, 
where the country is thinly inhabited 
and the land of little value, the inha- 
bitants, more especially the Muho- 
medaus, dislike crowding together, 
and prefer building their Rouses 300 
yards distant from each other, along 
the banks of the river, surrounded 
by gardens of coco-nut, orango, and 
plantain erces, and ficlds of rice and 
sugar-cane. The fort is built on an 
extreme point of lund, and is strongly 
palisndoed ; and on a floor of stout 
plank, supported by posts and beams, 
are several cannon, six and nine 
pounders, which contumand both bran- 
ches of the river. Their strenut wind 
here through a pluin about twelve 
miles broad, extending forty miles 
north-east and seuth-eust as far as 
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the lakes of Leguassin and Bulooan ; 
the inhabitants consequently travel 
mostly by water in sampans, or ca- 
noes of different sizes. The highest 
tide rises six feet and a half, which is 
sufficient to overflow the adjacent 
lands, but not to any great depth. 
On the side next the Pelangy river 
many Chinese families reside, who 
are mostly carpenters, arrack-makers, 
and distillers, The exports from 
hence are rice, wax, cassia, rattans, 
tobacco, pepper, and gold, the traffic 
being principally carried on with Soo- 
loo, Mauilla, Borneo, and the Molac- 
cas. The sultan of the town and 
district of Magindanao is one of the 
most powerful Malay princes, and 
possesses considcrable feudal autho- 
rity over other chiefs. His direct ter= 
ritorial jurisdiction, however, is 
ed to the country in the immediate 
vicinity of his capital.—( Forrest, 
Mears, $c.) 

Manasix1y stn ( Mahabulisara).— 
A place in the provinee of Bejupoor, 
forty-three miles distant from the 
western coast of India, where the 
river Krishna has its source, and from 
whence it travels the whole wav 
across the Deccan to the bay of Ben- 
gal. This spot is, of course, much 
venerated by the Hindvos; and the 
climate of the tuble-land (said to be 
between 4,000 and 3,000 fect above 
the level of the sea) cvol and salubii-+ 
ous, The only inhabitants are a few 
poor villagers, who smelt iron, and 
some of the Dungcr, or cowherd tribe, 
who dwell in small huts, and pasture 
their cattle here during the rains. 


Mauasattroor.—A small town in 
the province and district of Bahar, 
situated on the east side of the Sor 
river, thirts-five miles S.W. from Pa 
na; lat. 25° 20 N., lon, 84° 50’ EL 
According to tradition this was once 
aseat of Maha Bah’s, round which 
a town was formed—{ IV dford, Ac.) 


Manasanirvzam. — A Brahmin 
village on the sea-coast of the Cur- 
matic, thirty-five miles south from 
Madras; lat. 12°36’ N., ton. 80° 16" E. 
tn the vicinity of this spot are some 
celebrated Hindoo excavations, tem- 
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ples shaped out of isolated masses of 

granite, mythological sculptures, and 
other exttaordinary remains, whieh 
appear to have been all originally 
formed of the solid rock, and in their 
general character greatly resemble 
those of Elora and elsewhere on the 
west coast of India; but are on the 
whole in a sharper style, and bi 
state of preservation 
morkable is a prodigious group of fi- 
gures of the human size, intermixed 
with elephants, bulls, lions, monkey», 
cats, and various non-descript mon- 
sters, representing the ms thological le- 
gend of Arjoon, which covers the pre= 
cipitous face of a rock that rises in 
mediately behind the village, und with 
in 100 yards of the sea. Near to 
is a pillared gallery, excavated in 
the same front of the roch; and 
at a short distance is another more 
considerable cave, the inner wails 
of which are covered with sculp- 
tures, representing Krishna protect- 
ing his followers from the wrath of 
Indra. 

On the plain to the north of the 
town iy a temple containing a statue 
of Ganesa, and apparently thirty fect 
high, cut out of a single detached 
block of granite; and in a grove of 
palmiras, about half a mile to the 
southward, is a group of fise teniples, 
of different heithts, from seventeen 
to thirty -six fect, all formed of + 
lar material, ‘The style of these 
works i, exceedingly pleasing, aud 
bears little resemblance to any of the 
Indian architectural delineations now 
in use, Other sinall case temples 
are to be found excavated in other 
quarters of the hill, and among the 
cliffs sbove; and numerous mytho- 
logical fragments are every where 
scattered around, Among other r 
presentations of living objects i 3 
statue of a lion, an animal quite un- 
known in southern India, but it has 
but a faint resemblance to the origi- 
ual. 

Distinct altogether from theye ex- 
cavated remaing is a temple dedicated 
to Vishnu, constructed of stone ma- 
svnry, for which the Brahmins on the 
spot claim a remote antiquity, but 
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which has all the usual features of 0 
modern pagoda, There arc likewine 
a tank and some architectural ruins 
in acar it ; and on the ex- 
t of a sandy isthmus, 
washed by the surf, etunds a small 
pyramidieal temple, of 2 ruder und 
older cast, containing the lingam, 
or symbol of Siva, partly fallen to 
ruin, and altogether much worn by 
the action of the waves, To these 
two temples, with five others sup- 
posed to have been buried in the 
ocean, this spot is indebted Gif we 
may trast tradition) to th Htation 
of “ the Seven Pagodas.” = 1 
here brenks far from the shore, and 
(as the Brahunins aysert) over Muha: 
balipnram, the city of the great Bal 
an incarnation of Vishnn, and a cha- 
racter famous in Hindoo romance 5 
and, in fact, there is reason to believe 
that the sea on this part of the Coro- 
mandel const has been encroaching 
on the fand. All the most ancient 
buildings and monuments at this 
place are consecrated to Vishnu, 
whose worship appears to have pre- 
dominated on thle covst, while on 
the opposite side, in the vicinity of 
Bombay, that of Siva was the most 
presatent.—(Padlartan, $e.) 


Mananart Tevere.—A temple 
Northern JTindestan, i 
inites 5,W, from he 
52 N., fon. GRO E. 



































Mauavist Coorp —A water-lill, 
or cutaruct, 120 lect high, in dhe pro- 
sinee of Malwa, south of the village 
of Chortia, which afterwards joins 
the river Chored. 





Mauavs vac n.—A large ancient 
Hindoo temple in the province at 
Candeish, division of Beejugbur, built 
on one of the peaks near the Begja- 
ghur range, but now fast crumbling 
to decay. ‘The country around is 
covered with jungic, which in 18¢0 
was the resort of a lawless Bheel 
banditti.—(Mateolm, §¢.) 


Manaarer ( Maha bhir, the great 
hero, The seat of a Jain college, 
consisting of about thieteen priests, 
in the province of Agra, principality 
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of Jeypoor, six miles west from Hin- 
done. The tempie is a triple struc- 
ture of modern erection, containing 
three images of Parsonauth, and built 
of a fine red stone, much after the 
fashion of the Lindoo temples at 
Benares and Gaya, but rather sure 
passing them in dimensions. The 
Jain worshi pestail here to a great 
extent, and Jain temples are more 
frequently met with in the Jeypoor 
country than, perhaps, in any other 
quarter of India, except South Cana- 
ra.—{ Fullarton, §c.) 


Mantanzo Hitis,—A range of hills 
in the province of Gundwana, where 
sands the celebrated temple to which 
the Hindoos resort in_ pilgrimage. 
The height of these mountains has 
not yet been accurately ascertained. 
Ambawars, apparently the highest 

art of the north-eastern quarter of 

leoghur, is about 2,500 fect above 
the tevel of the sea. Chindwara, 
further south, on the second level, is 
2,100 fect ; and the third step about 
1,900 feet at the top of Taraghaut, 
or 800 feet higher than Nagpoor ; the 
top of Kumarpani ghaut is only 1,641 
feet above the level of the sca, 

At the northern base of these hills 
are two hot springs, known on the 
spot by the name of Anhoni Simoni, 
the water of which is strongly im- 

ated with sulphuretted hydro 
gen, and holds in solution muriate 
and sulphate of soda, They are not, 
however, drank by the natives, who 
rarely employ mineral waters for me- 
dicinal purposes ; but they are much 
resorted to for ablution, which is 
here performed by pilgrima, with the 
view of expiating their sins. 
westernmost only admits of bathing, 
the temperature of the other being 
too high to permit 2 person to remain 
ie: more than a minute or 
two. A sort of reservoir has been 
constructed at each. The water of 
the western spring loses its offen- 
sive smell almost immediately on 
cooling; but that of the eastern re- 
tains it a considerable time ; both 
sre extremely offensive on the spot. 
At u short distance a cold spring 
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6, 
arises.—{ Jenkins, Medical Transac- 
tions, Se.) 

MawavroTrmrir( Mahadeva ).— 
A celebrated Hindoo place of wors 
ship in the province of Gundwana, 
situated among the Mahadco hills, 
sixty miles S.E. from Hussingabad, 
on the Nerbudda river ;_lat. 22°22’ N., 
lon, 78° 35’ E. This temple stands 
in onc of the wildest tracts in the Dec- 
can, and was almost unknown to Eu- 
ropean geographers until 1818, when 
Appa Saheb, the ex-raja of Nagpoor, 
sought refuge nmong the Gonds of 
this sequestered region, into which 
he was pursued by the British troops, 
but not captured. The neighbouring 
Gond chiefs, however, were all sub- 
dued, and compelled to live peace- 
ubly. 

Before this event the pilgrim. 
tax, levied at the passes leading to 
the temple, hed been partitioned 
among many chiefs, which gave rise 
to endless quarrels ; to prevent which 
the British government assumed the 
whole, and engaged to pay each his 
respective share. The tax was then 
farmed, and authorized tolls establi: 
ed, from one to ten rupees each ae - 

ith a 





gam, and fourteen rupecs if wi 
ullock ; but both traders and devo- 
tees were effectually protected from 
the predatory bands which formerly 
robbed, and sometimes murdered 
them. Ae the festival of February 
1820 taxes of every sort were remii~ 
ted by proclamation; and, notwith~ 
standing the Jateness of the period 
when the proclamation was known, 
above 8,000 persons ired to the 
holy shrine, where devotion and com- 
merce are always united.—(Jenkins, 
$e.) 


Mauapnzo Sturazea.—A _villege 
in the province and district of Bahar, 
seven miles N.W. from Ghiddore, 
remarkable for a detached group of 
Hindoo temples in its neighbourhood, 
built on a sort of peninsula, environed 
on three sides by an artificial reser- 
voir of water.—{ Fudlarion, $c.) 


Maunaxattpro0c.—A hill-fort in 
Mysore, twenty miles W. by S. from 
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Nundy Droog, situated amidst a chain 
of mountains, with a small pettah at 
its western base.—{ Fullarfon, §c.) 


Manacam. — A village on the 
coast of Ceylon, seventy miles N.E. 
from Dondra Head. The Mahagam 
Pattoo district is the wildest and 
Most nncultivated on the sea-coast, 
and in many parte destitute of fresh 
water. The most remarkable pheno- 
mena here are the natural salt-tahes 
or ponds, many of which are of great 
extent, and formed by an outward 
embankment of sand thrown up by 
the waves along a level shore. The 
water, which falls in torrents during 
the rainy acason, being thus pent up, 
overflows a great tract of fat country, 
and is rendered brachioh by inter- 
miature with the s During the 
dry season the wind is very strong 
and arid, and the air hot, in conse- 
quence of which a rapid evaporation 
takes place, and a crust of salt from 
three to ten inches thick is deposited. 
The interior here is a savage country, 
almost covered with woods. As 
may be inferred from its local aspect, 
the inhabitants are a sickly and mi- 
serable race; the miasmnata from the 
swamps and jungles destroying their 
health, and the wild animals (such 
as elephants, hogs, deer, buffalocs, 
leopards, and bears) the fruits of their 
labour. Nor are the salt-makers 
without their peculiar miseries; the 
arid qualities of the mud and water 
of the feeways (or salt ponds) in which 
they work, blistering and excoriating 
their hands, legs, and fect. In A.D. 
1800 the village of Mahagam con- 
tained only twenty inhabitants. The 
woods are principally composed of 
euphorbie and mimose, coco-nut 
and plantain trees being scarcely ever 
seen, 


Mauanunpy Rives (Make Nadi, 
the great river).—A large river of 
the Decean, which has its source 
in the province of Gundwana, divi- 
aion of Bustar, near the village of 
Saboura, about thirty miles east of 
Kakair, from whence flowing northerl; 
by Conkar and Dhumturry throu, 
Choteesghur, it enters Sumbhul- 
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poor, a few miles east of Sree Nar 
rain. After passing Sumbhulpoor 
and Sonepoor (where it receives the 
waters of the Tailnuddy), it entera the 
Mogulbundy division of the town of 
Cuttack, where it throws off ita prin- 
cipal branch the Cajori, inclining to 
the southward, and another to the 
north-cast of the town, called the 
Berups, After pursuing an gosterly 
course verging to the south, it sends 
off to the northward another large 
river named the Chittutoln, and nu« 
Merous smaller arms, until at Para- 
dip it separates into two or three 
considerable branches, and at last 
empties itself by two principal mouths 
into the sea, a jittle south of False 
Point, having completed a winding 
course of more than 500 miles. 
The breadth of this river at Sum- 
bhulpour, 160 miles above Cuttack, 
during the rains is nearly a mile, and 
opposite to the town of Cuttack its 
bed measures two miles across, after 
which the main channet narrows very 
considerably. It deposita universally 
a coarse aand hostile to fertility, and 
the bottom of its channel is singu- 
Jarly uneven and irregular. During 
the rains the Mahanuddy is navigable 
almost to Ryepoor, a distance of 300 
miles from its estuary ; on the higher 
parts of its course it is rendered diffi- 
cult by rocks and rapids. Supplies 
from Calcutta have becn landed 
twenty-six miles from Ryepoor at 
Pungah on the Sew river, in perfectly 
foo! condition. They were conveyed 
from Sewry Narrain in small canoes, 
but boats of considerable size may at 
the mort favourable season ascend to 
Chotecsghur. The Mahanuddy affords 
means of conveying the produce of the 
inland provinces to the eastern coast, 
which will probably ere long be much 
resorted to, and tend greatly to their 
improvement and prosperity. A lat 
of its channel, however, is 
dry during five or six months of the 
year, and it is fordable from January 
to June even at the town of Cuttack. 
Many tributary rivers, navigable for 
small boats during the rains, flow into 
the Mahanuddy. Of thease the most 
important is the Tail, which also rises 
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in outers one on ite banks of which 
teak trees of a sive and 1 
are sard to abound, and there berg 
ficeent depth of water from July to 
November to admit of rafts being 
floated down. 

Diamonds of the first quality and 
of various sizes are found m the Ma- 
hanuddy, and tn several of sts subs:- 
diary streams, more especially at the 
mouths of the Maund, Kheloo, Hebe, 
&c, all of which have their sources 
in the mountains of Koorha, Sirgooja, 
Ryeghur, Jushpoor and Gangpoor, 
and join the Mahanuddy on its left 
bank. They are also prked up after 
the rains in the mud and sand depo- 
sited in the little bays and alluvial 
islands, where they are sought for 
by the Johurnes, a peculiar tmbe of 
diamond finders. It 15 smd that dia- 
monds are never found on the right 
bank of the Mahanuddy, or even on 
the left bank above its junction with 
the Maund at Chunderpoor, or below 
Sonepoor, from which 1t 15 inferred 
that they are washed down from the 
sidebanks of thestreamsthat flow from 
the north to the south, through the 
almost inaccessible tract that sn Ar- 
rowsmith’s map occupres the ty 
third and erghty-fourth degrees of east 
longitude, and the twenty-first and 
second of north latitude, 

ae rendered probable by 
their also being found im the small 
nullahs of Ryeghur, Jushpoor, and 
Gangpoor; but from the hitherto 
distracted condition of tha wild re- 
mon, no attempt has yet been made 
to discover the diamond beds, or ex- 
cavate the mimes. 

Another obstacle has no doubt 
been the pestilential nature of the 
climate which in India seems con- 
stantly to accompany a mountainous 
and yungly country, producing either 
gold or dmmonds, Except durmg 
the three first months of the year, 
none but a native can resiat its mnflu- 












ence, and their miserable appearance 
sufficiently denotes the deleterous 
One 


atmosphere they breathe. 
diamond found by the searchers, and 
captured in 1818, with the fort of 
Sumbhulpoor, sold in Calcutta for 
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7,000 rupees.— ( Roughsedge, Stirks 
Jeli geyo 
Manaraicunce ~A town in the 
province of Allahabad, belonging to 
nah, thirty-five mies ES E fom 
Teary ; lat, 24°36’ N., lott. 79°20 E. 


MAHARATTA. 
( Maharashtra.) 

In the ancient tables of the Hin- 
doos, the term Mahatashtra occars 
as the name of a geographical divi- 
sion of the Deccan, referring princi« 
pally to the north-west quarter. The 
best modern accounts lead us to eup- 
pose that the original country of the 
Maharattas included Candeish, Bag» 
Jana, and part of Berar, extending 
towards the north-west as far as Gue 
yerat and the Nerbudda river, where 
the Grassias and Bheels commence ; 
there being few genuine Mabarattes 
seen further north To the west 
they possessed the narrow but strong 
tract of country which borders on 
the Concan, and stretches parallel 
with the sea from Surat to Canara. 
The Mabaratta language 1s now more 
widely diffused, but 1t ts not yet hee 
come the vernacular dialect of pro-= 
vinces situated far beyond the an- 
cient boundaries of their country. 
It extends from the Injadree and 
Satpoora mountains, nearly to the 
Krishna; and from the sea on the 
‘west to @ waving frontier on the east, 
indicated by a line drawn from Goa 
to the Wurda near Chanda, and 
thence along that mver to the Sat- 
poore bulls. It spring» from the San- 
scrit, and approaches so closely to 
the Bengalese and Hindostany, that 
mm a Maharatta translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer, twenty-nine of the 
words are the same as in these lan- 





guages. 
The original Maharatta state com- 
prehended a country of great natural 
 mterapersed with moun- 
tains, defiles, and fortresses, and ad~ 
murably calcutated for the prosecus 
tion of defensive warfare; but that 
they are not of the military caste is 
proved by the names of their prioci+ 
pal tribes; the Koonbee, the Dungar, 

ud 
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and the Goalah, or the cultivator, 
shepherd, and cowherd ; all rural oc- 
cupations. The exterior also of the 
Rajpoot and Maharatta marks a dif- 
ferent origin. The first is remarkable 
for the grace and dignity of his per- 
aon; the Intter on the contrary, is of 
diminutive size, in general bad) 

made, and of # mean rapacious lool 

and ‘disposition, Muharatta 
Brahmins differ also in their customs 
from their neighbours, with whom 
they neither associate nor intermarry. 

It certainly appears extraordinary 
that so numerous a nation as the 
Maharattn should have remained al- 
most wholly unnoticed in Indian bis- 
tory for so tong a period as from 
the first Mahomedan conquest until 
the reign of Aurengzebe ; but it pro- 
bably origimated from the indifference 
of all Mussuimaun historians (except 
Abul Fazel) to every thing connected 
with the Hindoos and their religion. 
Nursing, a prince of the Maharattas, 
is mentioned by Ferishta, but it is 

robable that prior to the time of 
ajee the Muharatta country, like 
other of the Deccan, was di- 
vided imto tittle principalities and 
chiefships, moot of which were de- 
pendent on the neighbouring Maho- 
medan sovereigns, alth never 
completely subjugated in the Euro- 
pean sense of the word. 

Sevajee, the first Maharatta com- 
anander who combined the efforts of 
these discordant chiefs and tribes, was 
born in A.D, 1628, and died in 1680, 
at which period his empire extended 
from Surat along the sea-coast, to the 
vicinity of the Portuguese settlements 
at Gon, and as far as the range of 
hills that terminate the table-land, and 
form the eastern boundary of Concan. 
He was succeeded by his eon Sam- 
bajce, who extended his father’s con- 

8; but falling unfortnoately into 

ie hands of Auren; , WAS put to 
death in 1669. His successor was 
bis son Sahoo Raja, a pageant prince, 
who delegated his w! authority 
so Balzjee Bishenauth, a Concanny 
Brahwin, who bad commanded 500 
horse in the service of Sevajee. This 
Priest miltant acquired such an as- 
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cendancy over the mind of his mas 
ter, that all orders and details were 
issned directly from him as Peshwa, 
and received from the reja the title 
of Mookh Purdhaun, or chief civil 
minister, which latter term alone was 
engraved on the Peshwa’a seal. This 
anamotous form of government sub- 
sisted from that date to the present 
period, each Peshwa’s successor con- 
tinuing to be regularly installed by 
the Sattarn raja, his sovereign and’ 
prisoner. 

Sahoo Raja died in 1740, in the 
fiftieth year of his reign, during the 
greater part of whieh he had been 
only s prince in name, and towards 
its conclusion had been wholly for- 
gotten, His imbecility, however, hnd 
not impeded the growth of the Ma~ 
haratta empire, which at bis death 
rnd reached its zenkh. This race, 
whose name end existence we con 
with difficulty trace for one century, 
bad either subdued or laid under con- 
tribution the whole of the Deccan 
and South of India, Eastward and 
westward ther dominions were 
bounded by the sea; northward the} 
reached to Agra; and on the sout 
toCape Comorin. Saboo Ruja dying 
without issue, was succeeded by his 
nephew Ram Raja, the fourth raja 
(from Sevajec) of Sattara, and son of 
Raja Ram, who had contested the 
throne with Sambajee; but being also 
weak prince, the Peshwa, Balajce 
Bajerow (the son of Balajee Bube- 
nauth) ursurped the whole power, 
and fixed his capital at Pooua; while 
Ragojee Bhoonsla, the bukshee or 
paymaster, ruled the eastern portion 
of the Mabaratta conquests, and 
made Nagpoor io Gundwana the seat 
of his government. 

This violent partition of the em- 
pire by its principal minivters orca~ 
sioned the usurpation of others, and 
the state to break from the 
united shape it had hitherto 
sessed into a confederacy of chiefs, 
who, however, for » period reapected 
each other’s righta, and acted under 
the influence and able direction of 
Bajerow. Indeed, down to the latest 
day, the ancient co-catates of the 
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Maharatta empire always shewed a 
atrong solicitude to p preserve the 
forms and revive the efficacy of their 
conatitutional federation, which was 
virtually annihilated by the treaty of 
Basaein. Under this form of govern- 
ment the Maharattas not only carried 
their successful ravages through the 
rich province of Bengal, and almost 
to the banks of the Indus, but wrested 
from the Portuguese the strong for- 
tress of Bansein and the island of 
Salaette. The Sindia family esta- 
blishcd themselves in Malwa, Can- 
deiah, and afterwards extended their 
conquests over a large proportion of 
the Rajpoot principalities and the 
morthern provinces of Hindostan. A 
large share of Gujerat was seized on 
by the Guicowar family, while that 
of Holear established itself in those 

of Malwa and Candeish not 
occupied by Sindia or the Peshwa, 
According to the old arrangement, 
the Peshwa, Sindia, Holcar, and the 
Powar family were each to have a 
foerth of their combined conquests, 
the result of which was, that their 
territories became so intermixed, that 
it became impossible to discriminate 
them in the best maps. 

Balajee Bajcrow died in 1761, and 
left the office of Peshwa, now con- 
aidered hereditary, to his decendants, 
About this time a formidable rival to 
the power of the Maharattas appeared 
ia the famous Ahmed Shab Abdali 
of Cabu]; and on the 17th January 
1761 was fought the memorable bat- 
tle of Pamiput, where the Mabarattas 
experienced one of the most san 
guinary defeats recorded in history. 
This overthrow checked their enter- 
prizing spirit, and for more than ten 
years none of their armies committed 
any depredations of consequence 
north of the Nerbudda. The Ma- 
herattas then seldom engeged ia 
pitched battles; indeed, until their 
fecent conflicts with the British, after 
they had organised corps of disci- 
plined infantry, but two instances 
are recorded; the one at Paniput, 
and the other near Seringapatam, 
where Hyder was defeated in 1771 
by Trimbuck Mamma. 
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The next Peshwa was Madhoorow, 
who died in 1772, and was succeeded 
by bis son Narrain Row, who was 
murdered the following year by his 
uncle Ragoba (or Ragunath Row); 
who, however, failed in his object, as 
the posthumous son of Narrain Row, 
named Sevajee Madhoorow, was pro~ 
claimed Peshwa by a confederacy of 
twelve chiefs named the Barrah Bhye, 
or twelve brothers, At the head of 
these was Balajee Pundit, commonly 
called Nana Furnavese, who became 
dewan or prime winister to the infant 
prince. Ragoba solicited and gained 
the support of the Bombay govern- 
ment, with which he concluded a 
treaty highly advantageous to the 
Company; but their endeavours to 
sup} his claim were ineffectual, 
The atrocity of Ragoba’s crime had 
brought geveral obloquy on him, 
among 8 nation with whom assassina- 
tion is unfrequent, and his calling in 
foreign aid had the effect of producing 
a junction of ull the leaders against 
him. By the interference of the Ben- 
gal government a peace and cess 
tion of hostilities was arranged ; but 
in 1777 the Bombay presidency agsin 
espoused the cause of Ragoba, and a 
war ensued, terminated soon after by a 
disgrecetel capitulation of their army 

subsequent convention, by the 
conditions of which Ragoba was 
abandoned, A general war afterwards 
took place between the British and 
Mabarattas, but the invasion of the 
Carnatic by Hyder in 1740 compelled 
the first to make overtures in 1782 
for a peace, by which they restored all 
their conquests except the island of 
Salsette. 

At this period there were a great 
many petty independent states which 
extended along the western frontier 
of the Company’s dominions, and 
formed a barrier to the Maharatta 
territories. Iu 1784 the Maharatte 
chiefs commenced their operations 
against these states, and in the course 
of six or seven years the whole were 
completely subdued or rendered tri- 
butary, by which encroachments the 
Maharatta dominions came in contact 
with those of the British nation, Ia 
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1785-6 the Poona Maharattas carmed 
on an unsucceasiul warfare with Tip- 
poo, and were obliged to purchase 
peace with the cession of some valua- 
ble provinces, all of which they 1¢- 
covered by their alliance with the 
British government in 1790. 

Sevayee Madhoorow, the young 
Peshwa, died in consequence of ‘a fall 
from the terrace ot hs palace in 1795, 
and the empire was rent by the inter- 
nal dissenstons which followed that 
event. Ultimately the deceased Pesh- 
wa’s son Bajerow was seated on the 
uneasy throne, but his authority ex- 
tended no further than that portion 
of the Mabaratta empire termed the 
Poona sat, comprising most of the 
original country of the tmbe, but 
none of their conquests. The last 
appearance of a federal combination 
was in 1795, whea the computed 
number of troops assembled for the 
purpose of invading the Nizam, no- 
toinally under the Peshwa (exclusive 
of Pindaries, Looties and other de- 
predators) was estimated at 127,000 

orse and foot, and probabl ly amount- 
ed to half that number. 

From the above date until the 25th 
October 1402, Bayerow the Second 
ostensibly ruled as Peshwa, but on 
that day the forces of Dowlet Row 
Sindia, combined with those of the 
Peshwa, being totally defeated near 
Poona by Jeswunt How Holcar, the 
Peshwa fled towards Severndroog, in 
the Concan, where he embarked for 
Bassein, which he reached on the let 
December. On the 31st of that 
month a treaty of perpetual friend- 
ship and alliance was concluded be- 
tween the fugitive monarch and the 
Bemsh government, which virtually 
abolished the Maharattas as 2 fedcral 
empire, establishing wu: its stead the 
relatively independent states of Poo- 
na, the Nagpoor raja, Sindia, Holcar, 
and the Guicowar. In the begin 
of May 1803, Bayerow was reins 
in ee seal oe General Wellesley, 
‘who also assisted him to settle with 
bis numerous jaghiredars and subordi- 
nate chiefs. A longer now en- 
sued than had ever before been ex- 
penenced by the Maharatta empire ; 
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but thePeshwa’s internal government, 
otill lett to himself, was wretchedty 
conducted, the adnuuoustration of sus- 
tice betng neglected, while the utmost 
revenue was exacted, If any ten~ 
dency to commotion appeared, the 
British troops were called in to sup- 
Press xt; and the nuserable people 
naturally emputed ther suffenngs to 
the power that upheld their sove- 
reigu, in whose treasury an immense 
surplus revenue was accumulating. 
In the course of the ten years that 
tollowed the treaty of Basse the 
Peshwa, by the measures he pursued, 
was successful in ng a majority 
ot the old Maharatta fnmiles, and 
being naturally of un artful, rapacious 
(though tumd) disposition, he made 
many pitty attempts to revive the 
clauus for plunder which the Maha- 
rattas, from long custom, secmed to 
think nothing more than a just privi- 
lege, which they had a right to exer- 
cise on ali ther neighbours, consider- 
ang a predatory mtoad not to be o 
violation of friendship, but a legin- 
mute exertion of the forces of the 
state 

The Muaharatta constitution from 
the commencement had always been 
more aristocratic than despotte, and 
the territorial arrangements of the 
empire, mngular, the possessions of 
the different powers being interspers- 
ed and blended with each other, A 
large proportion of the Peshwa’s for. 
mer dominions extended along the 
west coast of India, yet until the trea- 
ty of Bassein he possessed some Jands 
to the north of Delhi, and held others 
within a few miles of Surat, It was 
no uncommon occurrence for a dis- 
tricl, or even a single town, to be 
held by two or three chiefa, and some 
were the joint property of the Nizam 
and Peshwa ; but the latter, although 
the acknowl id head of the Mahae 
ratta army, held very littic terntory 
directly in his own power. Within 
us nomial jurisdiction the Guicowar 
was included, and he received an an- 
nual tribme from the Guyerat penin- 
sula. From the southern jaginredars 
he received little except military ser- 
vice, and fro.n bis insulated lands in 
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the province of Malwa and other re- 
mote countries his remittances were 
acanty and precarious. 

At the court of Poona all the high 
officea were hereditary. The dewan 
(prime minister), the furnavese (chan- 
cellor), the clitnavese (secretary), 
and even the commander-in-chief, or 
bearer of the jerry put, or nation- 
al standard, were all situations held 
by descent. The Prittie Niddee was 
originally the prime minister un- 
der the rajas of Sattara, the Senapati 
the hereditary general, the exght Purd- 
hans were hereditary ministers under 
the Prittie Niddee. The southern 
jaghiredars, and the principal officers 
of state, were Brahmins; the Bhoons- 
Ins of Nagpoor, the Guicowar, und 
the Powar family were of the Kbetri ; 
the Sindias and Holcars of the Su- 
dra tribe. For the payment of the 
different military corps there was an 
establishment of officers, to enforce 
justice between government and its 
servants; but the multiplication of 
checks had apparently no other ef- 
fect than to increase the corruption, 
Not only half the grain and forage 
allowed to the horses was embezzled, 
but horses were changed, reported 
dead, and every species of the most 
flagitioua corruption practised with 
impunity, owing to the general inte- 
rest and participation therein, Asa 
set-off against these palpable defuica- 
tions, the government withheld the 
pay of the troops, which occasioned 
minch clamoor from the chiefs, who 
seldom, however, proceeded to extre- 
mities while their illicit profits were 
secure ; and the tardy receipt of pay- 
ment from the state furnished a spe~ 
cious pretext for not paying the poor 
sepoy. The latter was, in conse- 
quence, often compelled, through 
destitution, to seek another service, 
with the loss of all his arrears, which 
his leader collected, if he could, or 
compounded the whole for a part. 
But after all, these extortions seldom 
remained with him, having been 
nerally anticipated by loans from the 
monied Brahmins, at an exorbitant 
rate of interest, who were, in their 
turn, squeezed hy the sovereign. 
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It was one peculiar feature of the 
Maharatta constitution that the 
vernment always considered itself’ ig 
a state of war, which was a principal 
source of revenue. On the day of 
the festival called the Dusserah, or 
Doorga pooja, towards the end of 

ber, at the breaking up of the 

rains, the Maharattas used to prepare 
for their plundering excursions. On 
this occasion they washed their 
horses, sacrificing to cach a sheep, 
whose blood was sprinkled with sume 
ceremony, but the flesh eaten with 
none. In 1797 Dowlet Row Sindia 
was supposed to have slaughtered 
12,000 sheep; the Brahmin leaders 
gave their servants money instead. 
‘The number of genuine Maharattas 
in the conquered provinces remote 
from: the seat of government did not 
use to bear a much greater propor 
tion to the vatives chan the British 
in India at present do. The terti- 
tories they possessed in Upper Hin- 
dostan were for many rors only re~ 
tained under their authority by the 
introduction of European officers 
into their armies, who opposed 
a system of dincipline to the i: e- 
gular valour of the Rajpoots and na- 
tive Mahomedans. Among the native 
powers, as in most governments pure~ 
ly despotic, the prince, unless he 
possesses great talents, soon becomes 
a cipher, the prime minister engross- 
ing all the authority, To this rule 
the Maharatta states were no excep- 
tion, aud the office of premier being 
invariably bestowed on the person 
who couid furnish most money, every 
subsltern situation was, in conse- 
ence, disposed of to the best bid- 
; and to the most dignified chief 

in the Mabaratta empire a bribe 
might be offered, not only without 
offence, but with a positive certainty 
of success. hi dial 

Among this people the gradu: 

sof refinement in discernible, 
from the wild and predatory Maha- 
ratta, almost semi-barbarous, to the 
polished and insidious Brabmin,whose 
specious politeness and astonishing 
command of temper leave all Euro- 
pean hypocrisy in the shade. This 
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extraordinary urbanity qualifies them 
in the highest degree for public 
business, The bulk of the people 
were without property, few vi 
an opportunity of acquiring weal 
except the powerful Brahmins, who 
were the principal functionaries un- 
der the state. Their avarice was 
insatiable, and if ever the madness 
of accumulation was accompanied by 
the highest degree of folly, it was 
here exemplified; for although the 
Brahmin was permitted to go on for 
ears in the practice of extortion, 
is wealth at last attracted the cu- 
pidity of the prince, when he was 
obliged to disgorge, and perhaps con- 
fined in a fortress for life, If he 
happened to dic in office, his pro- 
perty was sequestrated, This expe- 
dient for raising money formed a 
considerable portion of the contin- 
gent revenue, and was known by 
the name of goona geeree, or crime 
penalty. 

From this disquisition on the na- 
ture of the people we now return to 
the conduct of their prince, whose 
scarcely concealed hatred to the Bri- 
tish at Jength burst forth into the 
Dittercst hostilities. The first overt 
act was the murder of the Guicowar’s 
ambassador, Gungadhur Shastry, in 
1815, effected through the direct 
agency of Trimbuckjce Dainglia, who 
had risen to the highest station from 
the basest origin. He was at first 0 
menial servant, but afterwards pro- 
moted, on account of his superior 
profligacy, to be one of the Peshwa’s 
social companions, and at tast his 
decided favourite and prime minister. 
Mr. Elphinstone early foresaw the 
consequences that must ensuc, and 
gave a prophetic warning of an im- 
pending rupture. The cndeavour to 
screen the Peshwa's reputation, by 
throwing the whole guilt of the as- 
sassination on Trimbuckjec, was met 
ao perversely, that in 1815 his in- 
trigues at almost every court in India 
were discovered, and after Song for- 
bearance, the fact was notificd to 
him. On this occasion he neither 
denied the charge nor attempted to 
palliate it, but vowed the strictest 
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fidelity for the future. He was note 
withstanding soon after detected in a 
repetition of his intrigues to effect 
gencral confederacy against the Bri- 
tish nation, and it became absolutel; 
necessary to anticipate this incorrigi- 
ble plotter. His capital was in con- 
sequence surrounded, and although 
no new terms were imposed, he waa 
compelled to fulfil the whole treaty 
of Basscin, ond cede certain districts 
yielding a revenue of thirty-four lacks 
of rupees, hesides making a temporary 
surrender of Singhur, Poorunder, and 
Ryeghur, os pledges for his future 
fidelity. 

Notwithstanding those endeavours 
still to keep him on the throne, and 
in the station of 2 sovercign prince, 
the intensity of his hatred to the 
British nation, aud savage desire to 
murder Mr. Elphinstone, precipitated 
a rupture, which, if longer delayed, 
might have been attended with a 
more mischievous result. He hed 
trusted to the co-operation of Sindia, 
Ameer Khan, Holcar, and the Berar 
reja, but did not know that by the 
skilful distributions of the Britixh 
armies, the two first were reduced 
to a state of nullity. In the spring of 
1817 matters had proceeded to such 
an extremity that @ war appeared in- 
evitable, but his fears still predomi- 
nated until the }5th Novewbor of 
thot year, on which inauspicious duy, 
having mounted his horse, he joincd 
his army, then encamped at the Par- 
butty hill to the south-west of Poona, 
which proceeded to attack the resi- 
dency, from which the resident had 
just time to escape. All the houses 
of which it consisted were first plun- 
dered and then set on fire, by which 
atrocity much valusble property was 
destroyed, and along with it Mr. 
Eiphinstone’s books and manuscripts: 
were destroyed, an irreparable lons to 
India and the British nation, Next 
day the Maharattay were attacked 
nnd defeated by the forces under 
Colonel Burr, and also in another 
sharp action on the 16th November, 
the morning after which the Peahwa’a 
camp was found deserted, all 
tents being jefe standing, and one 
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enormous gun named Muha Cali, or 
the great destroyer. Finding himself 
thus baffled and defeated by mere 
detachments, the Peshwa lost all con- 
fidence in hia own soldiers, and never 
efter rose above the character of & 
wandering and desponding fugitive. 
Subsequent io these operations at 
Poona, 2 jerow fled south towards 
Sattara, where he took posscssion 
of the aja and his family, whom he 
carrie . along with him in his erratic 
fligh’s, east, west, north, and south, 
to scape the hot pursuit of his ene- 
gees. At length, after suffering much 
+aetress and muny surprises, General 
Smith, in February 1818, compelled 
Gokla to risk a cavalry action at 
Ashta, in which that distinguished 
commander was slain, his troops de- 
feated, and the Sattara raja with his 
family captured, From hence Baje- 
row with the shattered remains of 
his army fied north towards Can- 
deish; but being met and totally de- 
feated at Soonee by Colonel Adam, 
alt his chiefs deserted him except 
Trimbuckjee, Ram Deen(a Pindary 
the Vinchoor Cur (named Baloobah), 
and the widow of Gokla, This dis- 
persion of the leaders in various di- 
rections contributed to prolong the 
escape of the Peshwa, as they misled 
his pursuers, and rendered it impos- 
sible to distinguish the true line of 
his flight. le in consequence re- 
mained at large some time longer in 
tate of incessant motion, march- 
ig, counter-marching, and flying, a 
mode of life completely at variince 
with the slothful and luxurious habits 
of a wealthy Brabmio, His fine of 
march, however, had been so devious, 
that his pursuers were completely at 
fault, and while he remained uncap- 
tured, the delay threatened a pro- 
tracted warfare, with all its attendant 
tumult, defalcation of revenue, and 
enormous tury expenditure. 
Under these circumstances it hap- 
pened most fortunately that the 
Peshwa of his own accord made 
overtures to Sir John Malcolm, who 
then commanded in Malwa, and 
whose ascendant over the minds of 
the natives and their chiefs was uni- 
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versal. A negociation ensued, which 
was conducted on the part of that 
officer with such firmness and con- 
ciliatory address, that after much 
hesitation, it ended in Bajerow’s re- 
nouncing all sovereignity for ever for 
himeelf and family, and surrendering 
himself on the 3d of June 1818 a 
prisoner to the British government, 
with a pension of eight lacks of ru- 
perannum, This chicf’s abdi- 
cation dissolved at once the whole 
Maharatta confederacy, and broke a 
charm which mere force was not 
capable of effecting. Nothing could 
be more fortunate than such an early 
termination of the war, and the pe- 
cuniary sacrifice made to obtain it 
was trifling, compared with the bene- 
fits chat ultimately resulted; all feel- 
ings of resentment having long been 
disarmed by the abject condition to 
which he was reduced, Bittoor, a 
luce of Hindoo pilgrimage, only a 
few miles distant from the large can~ 
tonment of Cawnpoor, was subse- 
quently fixed on for the future resi- 
lence of the exiled monarch, to 
which depét he was accompanied by 
the Vinchoor Cur and the widow of 
Gokla, Here he bathes daily in the 
Ganges, indulges in the high living 
of a Brahmiv, maintains three cx- 
pensive sets of dancing girls, and 
lives surrounded by tow sycophants 
and intriguers, 

The name and authority of Peshwa 
being thus annihilated, with the re- 
servation of certain districts for the 
Sattara family, the whole of the 
Poona territories, roughly estimated 
at 50,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of four millions, were occupied 
for the British nation. But the whole 
of this does not actually belong to 
the British government, and what 
«oes belong to it is not all under its 
direct administration. The other 
possessora are the Sattara raja, the 
Colapoor raja, and on a smaller scale 
the Nizam, Sindia, Holcar, the Berar 
faja, and the Guicowar, Angria, the 
Punt Sachenr, the Prittie Niddy, the 
Putwurdens and other jagheerdars, 
Jé all expenses, civil and military, 
joghires, cessions, claims, &c. were 
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deducted, the balance to be deriv- 
ed from our Maharatta acquisitions 
would in a great measure depend on 
superior management, the whole re. 
venue immediately after the conquest 
having been absorbed by the current 
expenditure, 

Contrary te expectation, on the 
first conquest of the Maharatta 
country, crimes were found of much 
rarer occurrence than in the Com- 
pany's old provinces. The common- 
est was murder, from revenge sti- 
mutated by jealousy, disputes about 
landed property, and frequently about 
villege Fank and dignity, The Brah- 
mins, who have long conducted the 
courts of justice, are an intriguing, 
lying, corrupt, unprincipled race, 
when in power coolly unfeeling and 
systematically oppressive, and now 
generally discontented. ‘The Maha- 
ratta military chicfs are generally 
coarse, ignorant, and rapacious, and 
so much resemble their common sol- 
diers that the might change places 
without much striking the obser- 
vation of a European, Of all these 
classes, however, we only see the 
worst specimens ; and were they again 
reduced, as in the time of Aureng- 
zebe, to a atate of freebooting des- 
peration, they might become the 
most dangerous opponents that Asia 
could produce against the valour and 
discipline of Europe. The Maha- 
ratta peasantry have still a pride in 
the former triumphs of their nation, 
and retain some ambition to partake 
in military exploits; but although 
circumstances might again turn them 
into soldiers and robbers, their present. 
habits are frogal, sober, and indus- 
trious, Upon the whole, the Ma- 

i infecior to 
ighbours in 
civilization, in spirit, 

ity, and perhaps in courage ; 
Ent they _ less tainted with pride: 
insolence, ny, effeminacy and de- 
bauchery ; less violent, less bigotted, 
and, except while collected in armies 
on foreign service, more peaceable, 
mild, and humane. 

No territory of siroilar extent in 
India contained so many fortresses as 
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knowledge and civiliz: 
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that which belonged to the Peshwa. 
Besides thirty-five forts ceded by the 
treaty of Poons he had 154 forts at the 
breaking out of the warof 1818, exclu~ 
sive of those held by the independent 
chiefs and jaghiredats. When acquired 
by the British, it became necessary to 
destroy all thut were not actually of 
military or political importance, lest 
they should become the refuge of 
insurgents and hill banditti. 

The country conquered from the 
Maharattas, with the exception of 
the principality of Satara, and some 
other smaller portions, which still 
remained under native chiefs, was di- 
vided into several large districts, each 
under the management of a single 
officer, generally a military one, with 
the title of collector, but exercising 
also the functions of judge of cireurt 
and magistrate; while over all these 
the chief commissioner residing at 
Poona, with a collector under him, 
superintends the difficult districts, 
and makes an annual cirevit through 
the greater part of them.—({ E/phin« 
atone, Muceltaneous MSS., Prinsep, 
Capt. Duff Grant, Tone, the Marquis 
¥ Hastings, Bishop Heber, Matct, 
etul Punt, Lord Vatentia, $c.) 


Mauavitiy Gunca.—A river of 
Ceylon, which rises in the Neurael- 
lia mountains, and Howing through 
the valley of Kotmale, joins at Pas- 
bage a small branch which has its 
source in Adam's Peak, and esteemed 
the main branch by the natives. It 
afterwards passea the town of Candy, 
thence to the plains of Bintenney A 
distance not excceding thirty miles); 
it hurries down a descent of more than 
one thousand feet perpendicular, re~ 
ceiving by the way an accession of many 
waters. At Bintenney (where it has 
reached the base of the mountains) it 
attains its greatest magnitude, bein, 
540 feet broad when the depth o! 
water at the ford is five feet. After 
its arrival in the plain it subdivides 
into branches, of which the principal, 
160 years ago, is supposed to have 
joined the sea near Cattiar, but at 

it it disembogues by the Virgat 
between Trincomalee and 
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Baticalao. It might probably be ren- 

dered naviguble at Bintenney, but at 

ent its channel 15 so obstructed 

yy sand-banks, as to be smpracticable 
even for boats.—{ Davy, Je ) 


Maue (mals, a fish). —A town 
in the province of Malabar, and for- 
merly the pumeipal French settle- 
inent oa that coast. Lat. 11° 42” 
N., lon. 75° 30’ E This place is 
fincly situated on a high ground on 
the south side of a river, where it 
Joins the sea, the site being in every 
hespect preferable to that of the 
neighbouring Bnitish settlement at 
Tellichcrry. It may be here remark- 
ed, that generally all the spota sc- 
lected by the French for the establish- 
ment of their factores were, In point 
of local circumstances and geogra- 
phical situition, much superior to 
those chosen by the English. The 
latter appear to bave been .nfluenced 
by the temporary resort of com- 
merce, while the first were guided 
by more enlarged views, whnh to 
them, however, never had any benc- 
ficial result, The river at Mahe 15 
navigable for boats a considerable 
way inland, and an fair weather small 
craft can with great vafety pass the 
bar The town has been neat, and 
many of the houses good, but the 
whole was in a decaying state until 
the British commercial residency was 
removed to this port from Tell 
cherry. The principal export 1s pep- 
per, the staple commodity of the pro- 
vince, 

Mahé was settled by the French 
in A.D, 1722; but captured by the 
British forces under Major Hector 
Munro, in 1761, It was restored at 
the peace of Paris, in 1763; in 
taken in 1793, and again restored a at 
the peace of 1815.—(F. Buchanan, 
Orme, $c.) 


Maugiwroon,—A small town in 
the province of Malwa, twenty-four 
miles north from Oojein; lat. 23° 2 
N., loa 75° 46’ E. This place stands 
on the might bank of the Sepra river, 
1,600 feet above the level oft the sea; 
and in 1820 contained 348 houses, 
when, with the pergunnah attached, 
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at yielded to Holcar a revenue of 
1,39,340 rupees. The fort stands on 
the hgh banks of the Sepra, but it 
has no ditch, and the wall baw never 
been completed. 

On the 2tst December 1817, the 
army nominally commanded by Mul- 
har Row Holcar, but in reality by 
Ghuffoor Khan, and other refractory 
Patan chiets, was totally routed by 
the British forces under Sir Thomas 
Lslop, with the loss of al! their ar- 
tillery. The British casualties in the 
battle were very severe, amounting 
to 174 killed, and 604 wounded — 
(Public MS, Documents, Malcohn, 
Ge.) 

Manix. ~ A considerable town, 
with a small fort annexed, in the 
province of Auiungabad, situated 
ncai the northern extremity of Bom 
bay, and having a ferry for crossing 
to Bandora, im the wland of Salsette. 
Lat. 19° 2° N, lon, 72° 50’ E. At 
this place there 1s a tomb of a Ma- 
homedan saint, with a mosque at~ 
tached tort, Here 1s also a Portu- 
guue church, and coltege of Roman 

athohe priests In 1816, Mahim, 
Worley, and their dependent vil- 
lages, contained 15,618 inhabitants. 


Mauvvproou.—A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Jes- 
sore, seventy-five miles NE, from 
Calcutta; lat. 23° 24’N., lon, $9° 
34’ E, 

Manuupsnr (Mahmudshaks), — 
A zemndary in the province of Ben- 

i, district of Jessore, which was 
frmerly entirely surrounded by that 
of Raeshahy. Jn 1784 it contained 
844 square miles, and had been held 

the Brahmin family of Deo from 

ie tame of the soubsahdar Jaffer 

Khan. Like the rest of southern 

Bengal, 1t i intersected by moume+ 
rable bianches of the Ganges, ant 

ehgibly sttuated for inland commerce» 

Io some spots the mulberry 1s culti- 

but rice and esculents are its 

staple commodities. (J Grant, $c.) 


Manosa.— An ancient city in 
the province of Allahabad, but at 
present mostly in rums; 28 miles 
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SW. from Banda; lat. 25° 20’ N., 
Jon. 79° 51’ E. Around this town 
many temples, tombs, and other ves- 
tiges of former ificence are scat- 
tered, and on the rocky height above 
the town are the remains ot a fortress. 


En the nexghbourhood there is a large fish. 


tank, formed by rataing a vast em- 
bankment of large granite stones 
across a valley from hill to hull, where 
during the rainaa body of wate: two 
miles in circumference accumulates. 
According to Hindoo tradition Ma- 
boba was a town of note, and capital 
of a dynasty so early as A D 1083, 
when it was captured by che raja of 
Delht.—(Fitsclarence, Franklin, §¢ ) 


Manownr ( Mfahomed:) —A town 
in the province of Oude, fifty-cight 
mules S E, from Barely, lat. 27° 58’ 
N., lon, 80° 5’ E. 


Mavomeproon —A small town in 
the province of Candeish, circar of 
Beejaghur, fifteen miles travelling 
distance from Bhcehungaum In A D, 
2820 it contuned 229 houses, and 
1,037 mnhabitants.—{ Afalcolm, §c } 


Mavowa —A town on the Acra 
province south of the Chumlul, thir- 
ty-four miles SW fiom Gualor, 
fat. 25° 54’ N, lon 77° 27’ E. 

Manors —A district in the pro- 
vince of Berar, situated partly among 
the Sesachill mountains, and deserib- 
ed by Abul Fazel, in A D. 1582, but 
respecting which in modern times 
scarcely any thing 15 known. The 
town of Mahore 1s situated among 
the hills above-mentioned, to the 
south of the Payn Gunga river; lat. 
19° 54’ N, lon, 78° 8’ E, 106 miles 
8.8 E from Ellichpooi. 


Manowt.—A_ town m the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, forty-two miles 
north from Juanpoot , lat. 26° 20” 
lon. 83° 38’ E. 


Mananaszounct (Maka Raa 
Gar).—-A amalltown in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, distiuct of Puineah, 
Uurty miles N.E. from the town of 
ee lat, 26° 4’ N, lon. 87° 57° 
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Maurtur.—A town in the Gujerat 
province, a noted 1esidence of Bhutts 
and Bhavotts, four miles 5 §.W. from 
Kaira; lut. 22° 44’ N., lon. 72° 47’ BE. 


Maui on Muve Rivra (maky, o 
|) —-This river has its source in a 
‘small plan five miles west of Amje- 
rah, and shortly after passing Bho- 
Pawer, pursues 4 northerly course, 
until it reaches the confines of Ba- 
gur, where the boundary hitls ge 
it a sudden turn westward past Mon- 
oan. It 13 subsequently diverted 
from this direction by the mountams 
of Mewar, which bend it south, which 
course at pursues, with little de. 
viation, until it yoms the gulf of 
Cambay, after a winding course ot 
about 3X0 miles, Although it flows 
through so great an extent of coun- 
try, the mass of its waters never ate 
tain any navigable depth unul within 
about fifteen mues of its mouth—— 
(Malcolm, ge) 


Many Kacwra (or Myhe Kaun~ 
ta) —A fiscal and military division 
thus named in the (oounte ot Gu- 
Jjerat, not confined, however, to the 
banks of the Mahy river, but stretch~ 
ing about 120 mics along the north- 
ern frontier of the province, whee 
tt 15 bounded by a chain of moun- 
tains. This sa Illy tract, contan- 
ing forests of great extent, intersects 
ed by many streams, neat the banks 
of which the country 1 of very diffi- 
enlt access, on account of the deep 
sntricate ravines and thick jungles, 
which have enabled the wild anhabi- 
tants to maintain their indc pendence 
amidst the revolutions of the sut- 
rounding commumties. ‘Towards the 
south the country 18 more cleared, 
and the streams unite toe form the 
Saubermatty and Mahy. 

At present a considerable por- 
tron of this termtory acknowledges 
subjection and pays tmbute either to 
the British government or to the 
Guicowar, ‘he inhabitants mostly 
consist of Raypoots, Cuoles, and 
Muckwanes, the remamder Marwa- 
nes and Guyeraties, The first re- 
semble thew caste in Rajpootana; 
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the second live mostly in the jungles 5 
the third are Coolies nominally con- 
verted to the faith of Mahomed, but 
scarcely altered in rites or manners, 
and are chiefly found in the south- 
eastern quarter ofthe Mahy Kaunta. 
In A.D. 1621 this territory con- 
tained about 121 chiefs, viz. 11 Raj- 
poots, 79 Coolies, 31 Muckwaries, 
and other independent Mahomedans. 
The most considerable is the raja 
of Eder, sprung from the Joudpoor 
family, and posseased of a principa- 
lity yielding about four lacks of rue 
pees per annum; the next is the raja 
of Lunawara ; the rest are pettychiefs, 
the lords of from one to fifty vill 
Although nominally tributaries, they 
do not appear to have been ever 
thoroughly subdued cither by the 
Moguls or Mahorattas. In 1820 the 
Guicowar made over his share of the 
management of the Mahy Kaunta to 
the British government; the chiefs 
engaged to abstain from plundering, 
and to act against plunderers; to 
give up criminals, refrain from pri- 
vate warfare, dismiss forcign merce- 
narics, refer all disputes to the supe- 
rior power, and live like honest men. 
A large proportion of the lower 
classes here are Coolieca or Bhecls, 
for they are called by both names in- 
discriminately. They are of diminu- 
tive stature, but with countenances 
expressive both of liveliness and cun- 
ning. They wear sinall turbans, aod 
always carry a bamboo bow, with a 
quiver of arrows. They are described 
as active and hardy, incredibly pa- 
tient of thirst, hunger, aud fatigue, 
vigilant and enterprizing, fertile in 
expedients, secnet in their movo- 
ments, sod admirably calculated for 
night attacks, surprises, and ambus- 
cades. They are naturally timid, 
yet on some occasions have shewn 
extraordinary boldness in their at- 
tacks, even on British stations. On 
the other hand, they delight in pluo- 
der, are averse to jac in Ie 
addicted to inebriety, and q 
sowe when intoxicated. Their nui- 
bere can scarcely be gueaged at. The 
whole of the wild of Gajerat 
and Malwa, all the mounteinous 
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tracts in Candeish and Berar, together 
with the range of ghauts sod ite 
neighbourhood as far south as Poona, 
are oceupied by Bheels and Coolies. 
It bas been calculated that there are 
66,006 in the Kaira district, where 
1] are not particularly numerous, 

the aggregate must consequently 
be considerable, Were they united, 
their numbers would certainly be for- 
midable; but although the Cooliea 
have a strong fellow-feeting for each 
other, they never think of themselves 
combined as a nation, and have never 
yet made common cause to oppose 
an external enemy.—( Elphinstone, 
$c.) 


Matpucx ( Madhuca).—A district 
in the province of Hyderabad, situ- 
ated to the north of the capital, and 
intersected by the Manjera river. 
The town of Maiduck stands in fat. 
18° 5''N., lon. 78° 24’ E., fifty-three 
miles north from Hyderabad. 


Maiuxen.—A small division of the 
Berar province, situated above the 
ghauts, between the twenticth and 
twents-first degrees of north latitude. 
The town of Maihker stands amcg 
the hills tothe north of the Payn 
Gunga river; lat. 20° 6'N., lon. 76° 
50’E., forty-seven miles E.N.E. from 
Jaina. 


Marcorra ( Aaileotay).—Atown 
in the Mysore province, situated on 
a high rocky hill, commanding 2 view 
of a valley watered by the Cavery, 
seventeen miles north from Scrin; 
patam ; lat. 12°39 N., lon. 76°42 E. 
The town is open, well-built, and 
ed, and contains several pagodas, 
Pesides bowlies and choultries. The 
most striking edifice is a temple de- 
dicated to Narasingha, or the man lion, 
which covers the highest pinnacle of 
the mountain, and is approached by a 
Staircase cut tm the rock, and orna- 
mented at intervals with smaller tem- 
ples and arches. The large temple, 
dedicated to Chillepalla a aya, is & 
square building of great dimensions, 
entipel, surrounded by a colonnade, 
the colurans of which are nearly ten. 
feet high, The structure, as it stands, 
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is said to have been put into its pre- 
sent form by Rama Anuja Acharya, 
who is generally supposed tohavelived 
about A.D. 1000; but the spot is in- 
debted for its sanctity to an incarna- 
tion of Krishna, under the name of 
Chillapulta Raya, who is said to have 
honoured this scene with his presence, 
and some of his adventures. 

The great tank at the bottom of 
the hill is a very fine one, and sur- 
rounded by buildings for the accom- 
modation of religious persons. The 
natives believe that every year the 
waters of the Ganges ate miracu- 
lously conveyed to it by subterrancous 

ges. The jewels belonging to 
the great temple are very valuable, 
and even Tippoo Sultan was afraid 
to seize them.—({ Fullarton, F. Bu- 
chanan, §c.) 


Matwa.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, pergunnah of Ashta, from 
which town it is distant eleven miles. 
In 1820 it contained 500 houses, and 
belonged to the nabob of Bhopaul. 


Mais (or Mhairs).—See Man- 
wan 


Maispy.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, thirty miles north 
from Eltichpoor; lat. 21°38’ N., lon. 
77° 44 E. 


Massy (Malesi) 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Barun, fifty-two miles north from 
Patna; lat. 26° 21’ N., ton, 85° 10’ E. 


Marturia.—See Tranoot. 


Martwanau.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, pergunnah of Sone- 
kutch, which in 1820 contained 400 
houses, »nd belonged to Sindia ; lat. 
22° 59 N., lon. 76° 35’ E. 


Masott—See Assan. 


Masvz.—By this name is distin- 
ished that large portion of the 
is province lying to the east of 
the main tronk of the Indus, and 
bounded on the esst by the Goonee 
branch of the Indus, continued un- 
der various appellations, t! h the 
great salt morasa called the nD, 
to the sea; and bounded on the 
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south-east by Cute. Respecting the 
interior of this geographical subdivi- 
sion scarcely any thing is known, the 
only portion as yet explored being 
that which lies contiguous to the 
banks of the Goonee, from near Hy~ 
derabad to Alibunder, along which 
many sroall villages ere scattered, 
with considerable appearances of cul- 
tivation. The surface is level, and 
the soil has a strong eatine tendency, 
until at;the south-east corner it de- 
generates to a salt morass. 


Makewara,—A small town in the 
province of Delhi, division of Sir- 
ind, within five miles of the Sutuleje 
river, the course of which, fifty years 
ran close to its walls, but} has 
since taken a more northerly direc. 
tion; lat. 30° 50’N., lon. 76°10’ E., 
twenty-one miles E, from Ludeeanna, 


PROVINCE OF MALABAR, 
( Malayavar, the region of Malabar.) 


This region extends ulong the 
western coast of India from Cape 
Comorin to the river Chandraghiri, 
in lat, 12° 30°N.; butfthe term is 
often erroneously applied to the 
whole tract of country from Bombay 
to the southern extremity. The pro- 
vince of Malabar is a distinct portion 
of the coast to which this designation 
is eporopriated, the other modern 
subdivisions being Cochin and Tra- 
vancore ; but in Hindoo geographical 
aystems the whole region is denomi- 
nated Kerala. The Malabar language 
extends as far north ss Necliseram, 
where commences the country of 
Tulave (misnamed Canara) and the 
Tulava language. In some ancient 
tables, Tulava is considered a sub- 
divison of Kerala, which is said_to 
have extended from Gaukarna round 
Cape Comorin to the river Tambra- 

ni, in Tinnevelly, It ia mentioned 

Marco Polo in A.D. 1295. What 
immediately follows under this head 
relates chiefly to the modern British 
fioinee of Malabar, which compre- 
several sections of country not 
strictly belonging to the Hindoo re- 
gion of that name; but a very large 





proportion of the stati 
tions, and of the descriptions of the 
manners, customs, inatitutions, &c., 
are equally applicable to the terri- 
tories of Cochin and Travancore, 
and are referred to when these coun- 
tries are delineated. 

According to Mr. Thackeray, the 
British district of Malabar contains 
7,249 square miles, of which Wynaad 
occupies 1,250 square miles, and a 
portion of Cochin 745. The countries 
of Malabar and Canara lie immedi- 
ately below the western ghauts, and 
the sea is every where in sight. 
These countrica are comparatively 
low, but broken, and much inter. 
spersed with back-water, rivers, and 
extensive ravines, shaded with forest 
and jungle, and thickly populated ; 
for the upland is barren, and it is in 
the ravines and on the margins of 
rivers that the inhabitants reside. 
In the month of February the low 
country becomes excessively hot, and 
the vapours and exhalations so dense, 
that it is difficult to distinguish ob- 
jects at the distance of five miles, 
which curious process may he viewed. 
from the tops of the mountains when 
the cold is scarcely supportable. The 
heat increasing during the months of 
March and April, a prodigious quan- 
tity of this aerml moisture is collected, 
which remains day and night in a 
floating state, sometimes ascending 
nearly to the tops of the mountains, 
where it is checked by the cold; but 
descending immediately, is gain rari- 
fied, and becomes vapour before it 
can reach the earth. In this state 
of buoyant perturbation it continues 
until the setting in of the monsoon, 
when the whole is condensed into 
rain; some falling on the low coun- 
oy. some among the mountains, and 
what escapes is blown across My- 
sore, immediately over the Seringa- 
patam vailey. 

The British province of Melabar, 
extending almost 200 miles along the 
sea-coast, may be divided into two 
portions, By far the most extensive 
consists of low hills separated by 
narrow vallies, and from the Ghauts 
this always extends a considerable 
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distance to the westward, and some- 
times even to the sea. The hills are 
seldom of any considerable height,and 
in general have steep sides with level 
summits. The sides possess the best 
soil, and are in many places formed 
into terraces. The summits, bare 
in many parts especially towards the 
north, expose to view large surfaces 
of rock. The valleys have in general 
rivulets that drain off the superfluous 
water, but in some places the dech- 
nation is not sufficient, and during 
the rainy season the ground is much 
overflowed. The soil in these vallies 
is extremely fertile. 

The second portion of Malabar 
consists of poor sandy soil, and is 
confined to the plain on the sea- 
coast, seldom above three miles wide, 
and in general not so much, Near 
the low hills these plains are most 
level and best fitted for the rice cul- 
tivation. Nearer the sea they are 
more unequal in their surface and 
rise into low downs, admirably adapt- 
ed for the coco-nut tree, This divi. 
sion of the province is wonderfull: 
intersected by inlets of the sea, whic! 
often run for great lengths parallel to 
the coast, receiving the various moun- 
tain streams, and comnunicating with 
the ocean by narrow and shallow 
openings. In other parts, where there 
are none of these salt inlets, the low 
lands within the downs on the sea- 
coast are in the rainy season to~ 
tally overflowed; for the fresh water 
has then no vent, and must conse- 
quently stagnate until it gradually 

ates, As it dries up it leaves 

the sands fit for some particular kinds 
of rice; and it is probably owing 
to this cultivation that the stagnant 
waters do not injure the salubrity of 
the sir; for Malabar, generally, may 
be esteemed a healthy country. The 
rivers and mountain streams are here 
very numerous, but on account of 
the vicinity of the Western Ghauts 
to the sea, their courses ate very 
short. Few of the rivers Caran any 
peculiar appellation, eac! ing 
named after the most remarkable 
near to which it flows. In the 

lu district, gold dust is collected 
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in the river that passes Nilambar, 
and wabranch of the stream that 
falle nto the sea at Parupanada. 

There i a great deal of valuable 
teak tumber about Manarghaut, but 
bemg remote from a navigable river, 
the expense of men and elephants 
for transporting it, even a short dis- 
tance, would be too great to admit 
of profit, Besides this, the forests 
are claimed by the Naits, who pre- 
tend to proprietary mght in the soil 
and trees, which, whether well found- 
ed or not, they have actoally excr- 
tized, by selling and mortgaging the 
trees to Moplay merchants. The 
sandal-wood is not produced in 
Malabar; but as the Brcater part 
grows yamedistely above the Wost- 
ern Ghauts, all that 2 produced to- 
wards the sources ot the Cavery 
ought to come through Malabar as 
the nearest sea-coast. This sandal- 
wood 16 of the best quality, but the 
few trees found within the limite of 
the province are totally devoil of 
smell, ‘The brab-palm 1» 50 abund- 
ant about Palighaut, that the jagary 
prepared fiom it commonly sclis at 
2s. 74d. per cwt, and with proper 
care an excellent spirit might be ev- 
tracted, 

Many varieties of rice are cultr- 
vated according to soil and scason, 
the whole chiefly watered by the pc- 
riodical rains. The whabitants plough 
but superficially, burn the roots and 
grass turned up, and manure with 
ashes and leaves; in tome paits with 
salt mud The seed 1s nown from 
March to July, but mostly in April 
and May ; the harsest 1s reaped from 
July to January Some lands are sad 
to return only throes, some sixteen of 
thescedexpended;or e lands two, 
on others three crops are pro: 
annually. The first crop may be sown 
in April 5 after a month 1t 18 weeded, 
and im four months the gram w ripe, 
havieg undergone altogether three 

The second crop 18 plough- 
ed from July to beptember, in a month 
is trasplanted, 1s weeded twice, and 
pond deers ageure fay! the ot 
crop (wi in probably too many 
they plough and sow 19 Bovember and 
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January, weed every month, and for 
want of water are obliged to have re- 
course to small reservoirs of water, 
The dry cultivation 15 of httle am- 
portance. The sor! on the lulls 1s 
gravelly and stony; that slong the 
coast a sandy, light, poor soul; about. 
the ghauts rather more nuxed with 
nich vegetable mould. The heavy 
rains of Malabar and Canara seem 
to tear away the so and leave no- 
thing but loose stones and sand on 
the hills, Some valleys are very rich, 
because they become receptacles for 
the fine patticles of mould which 
stop when they can be carried no 
farther; but on the whole the soil of 
the prosince 15 poor. 

Some good coco-nut trees, well 
taken care of, will yield 500 nuts, 
while others, in a bad sot} and neg- 
lected, will not produce a dozen. It 
has beca calculated that in Malabar 
there are three muliiuns of coco nut 
trees, but at 18 an absurd attempt for 
@ sovereign to count the nuts of o 
whole province. At present one- 
third of the supposed grow produce 
1s taken ag a tree-tax ; but as the 
mbhabitants always conceal a great 
deal, bably not more than onc. 
fifth a reahved by government. 
Black pepper has long been the chiet 
article of European cxport from 
Malabar, principally to Europe direct, 
or to Bombay and China, for which 
Jast-ementioned market many articles 
the produce of Malabar are peculi- 
arly suited. The rewaindcr ts chicfly 
eaported by natuc traders to the 
bay of Bengal, Swat, Cutch, binde, 
and to other countries m the north- 
west of India, and a considerable 
quantity goes to the Arabian mer. 
chants of Museat, Mocha, Hodeida, 
and Aden, 

In Malabar this plant is chicfly 
propagated by cuttings, and requires 
much care while young, ax durn 
the hot season st muat be watercd, 
and its roots sheltered by leaves. 
It ss supported by jack trees, which 
produce ther own peculiar fruit, aud 
afford some nourshment to the 
Pepper vine, which bears about the 
fourth or filth year, and yrelds from 
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three to seven pounds weight, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Govern- 
ment takes a share of the supposed 
produce, which like tithes in England, 
tends to discourage the culture; but 
on the other hand, no encourage- 
ment should be given to the growth 
of pepper, or indeed of any other 
produce of the earth, on which the 
land-tax ought to remain fixed and 
invariable. By lightening the taxa~ 
tion of the giound appropriated to 
any particular production, govern- 
ment, in fact, offers a bounty for its 
culture, and may thus promote the 
increase of what is alrendy redundant, 
and directly discourage the produc- 
tion of something else. The land 
ought to be equally taxed, whatever 
he its produce, and, if wanted, a dis- 
tinct revenue may be raised by a 
fiscal duty on the article; by which 
arrangement the proprictor would 
neither be stimulated to the culture 
of any particular article nor deterred 
by a high tand-rent. Pepper is an 
article of which but a small propor- 
tion is for home consumption, and 
must be exported; 2 duty on expor- 
ration would cousequently be less 
oppressive than a direct tux on pro- 
duction so heavy as one-half or one 
third or even one-fourth; and with 
reasonable attention smuggting might 
be prevented. For half the year 
a contraband trade is not practicable 
by sea or land, because the ports and 
passes are equally shut by the preva- 
lence ofthe monsoon, Neither ships 
nor bullocks can pass from May to 
September, and the vexation of cus- 
tom-house officers would be much 
less than a direct assessment on 
each pepper vine; in both cases 
the frauds and embezzlements would 
be about equal. 

In Malabar and Canara, except on 
the sea-coast, the inhabitants seldom 
reside together in any considerable 
numbers ; villages therefore, or rather 
an assemblage of houses into town~ 
ships, are rarely to be seen, a village 
here being rather an extent of coun- 
try thau an segregation of dwellings, 
Persons employed by (formes 
and merchants inhabit the principal 

VoL. 
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seaports, but in the interior the i- 
cultural population is scatt in 
little groups over the face of the 
country, each landlord residing 9 
on his own private estate, It is 
different in the Carnatic, where the 
whole population is congregated into 
village communities, each of which 
has been compared to a township of 
ion. In A.D. 1817 the de- 
(divisions or villages) in the 
Matabar district, all single and inde 
pendent of each other, were 2,212. 
‘A naad is a sub-division, and they 
were all formerly assessed, not with 
a certain number of pagodas, but 
with a certain number of Nairs, The 
aidens are usually enclosed with a 
Bigh bank and deep gulley, like a 
ram and ditch; the houses are 
built within the enclosure, under the 
shade of the jack, betel-nut, and 
coco-nut trees. The high grounds 
are scarped into terraces, one above 
the other, for the cultivation of dry 
grains, and the vallies are laid out in 
tice fields, 

The villages or groups of houses 
in Malabar are the neatest in India, 
and much embellished by the beavty 
and elegant dress of the Brabminy 
girls, The houses are placed con- 
tiguous in straight lines, so as gene- 
rally to occupy two sides of a square 
area, that is a little raised, kept 
clean, and free from grass. The 
mud ts of an excellent quality, neatly 
smoothed, and either whitewashed 
or painted; but the houses being 
thatched with palm-leaves, are ex- 
tremely combustible. Both bazars 
and villages have been introduced by 
foreigners; the Nambouries, Naira, 
and all the aboriginal natives of 
Malabar living in detached houses 
surrounded by gardens, and named 
desas or desams. The higher ranks 
wear little clothing, but are remark- 
ably cleanly in their na; cute. 
neous distempers being never ob- 
served, except among the slaves 
and the very lowest castes. The 
native breeds of cattle and buffa- 
loes are extremely diminutive, and 
but little used for the transpor- 
tation of goods, which are mostly 
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carried by porters, No horses, 
asses, swine, or gonts are bred in 
Malabar, or at least the number is 
quite inconsiderable, all those re- 
quired by the inhabitants being im- 
ported from the eastward. The 
original inhabitants had no poultry ; 
but since Europeans have settled 
among them the common fowl may 
be hadin abundance. Geese, ducks, 
and turhies are confined to the sea- 
coast, where they are reared by the 
Portuguese. 

Almost the whole land of Malabar, 
cultivated and uncultivated, is _pri- 
vate property, held by teuure right, 
which conveys full and absolute ia- 
terest in the soil, The origin of 
Innded property here is ancient aud 
obscure, and aulmits of much specu- 
lation, The history which appears 
most satisfactory to the nutives, 
asserts that both Mulabar and Ca- 
nara were created, or rather raised 
from the bottom of the sea, for the 
use of the Brahmins; but without 
going quite so fur bach, it may be 
observed that the present landlords 
and theie ancestors appear to have 
had possession for a space of time 
beyond tradition, and that the va- 
Hidity of their claims bas never becn 
doubted. There are rules established, 
of great antiquity, for the transfer, 
lease, and mortgage of estates, which 
could never have been the case if the 
property in the soil had been vested 
solely in the sovereign, The adjacent 
countries of Travancore, Cochin, 
Bednore, and Canara, haye the same 
institutions, und nearly the same 
rules regarding private property, 
which never seem to have been 
called in question, or disputed by 
any public authority, except Tippoo. 
It appears next to certain, also, that 
originally all the lands in Malabar 
belonged to a hierarchy, and were 
attached to certain pagodas; but at 
a very early period were alienated to 
the present proprietors (Jelmkars), 
and inany usurped since the period 
of Hyder’s invasion, The Moplays 
under the shortlived Mysore Maho- 
medan dynasty, and the rajas, have 
probably possessed themeclves of 
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lands to which they had no right; 
but their individual usurpations do 
not affect the generul rights of the 
Proprictors, who consider them fully 
as solid and sacred as the tenures of 
landed gentlemen in England. If a 
proprietor die intestate and without 
irs the catate escheats to the so- 
vercign ; but as the landholdera claim 
and practice the right of adoption, 
and the power of devising their ese 
tates in whatever manner they choose, 
more especially to pasodas, the lands 
seldom revert to the government for 
the want of heirs, The exchive 
right of the ryot to the hereditary 
sion and usufruct of the soil 
Is known by the name of jenm or 
birthright, and may possibly at one 
time have existed more generally in 
Hindostan ; but in other provinces of 
India, armies of horse could carry 
into iinmediate execution the man~ 
dates of a despot, who never admitted 
of proprictary rights, because his 
wants incited, and his power enabled 
him to draw the whole of the 
landiord’s rent. 

The succession to landed property 
is guided by the same rules that ro- 
gulate the succession to other sorts 
of property. Among the castes 
where the sister’s son performs the 
foneral obsequies, he succeeds as 
heir; in those where the castes 
follow the common Hindoo law, the 
sons perform the necessary solemni- 
tics, and succeed to the cetate, exe 
cept where some clight differences 
prevail respecting the elder brother’s 
portion. In onc easte the estate is 
divided among the sons, as in other 
parts of Indin; in another among 
the sisters, or rather among the sis« 
ters’ sons. The succession of the 
sisters” sons has no particular effect 
upon, nor does it arise cactusively 
from the institution of private pro= 
perty in the soil, but originates from 
the ancient privileges of the Brahe 
a to visit the females; for when 
this sacred body had established 
their hicrarchy, the probably wanted 
soldiers and wist esecs, aud thero- 
fore established the Nair caste, the 
males acting in the first capacity, and 
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the females in the second. The 
head peons or foot soldiers probx- 
bly became rajes, and gradually ac- 
quire possession of the land; and 
the fathers of the children being un- 
certain, the succession followed the 
mother, about whom there could be 
no doubt, Such appears to have 
been the origin of this must prepos- 
terous custom, which when csta- 
blisbed among the polished Nair», 
fecame fashionable, and was adopted 
hy other castes, and even by the 
fanatic Moplays, who are followers 
of the Arabian prophet. 

The region named Malabar being 
intersected by many rivers, and 
bounded by the sea and high moun- 
tains, presented so many obstacles 
to invaders, that it escaped subjuga- 
tion by the Mahomedans, until it 
was attacked by Hyder in 1766; the 
original Hindoo nianners and cos. 
tons have consequently been pre- 
served in greater purity than im 
most other parts of Jndia. The 
other inhabitants of the province are 
Moplays (or Mahomedans), Chris- 
tiaus, and Jews; but their number 
collectively iy interior to that of the 
Hindoos, ‘some of whose most re- 
markable usages aud institutions 
shall be here described, reserving the 
more local details for the geogra- 
phical subdivivions respectively, The 
rank of caste on the Mulabar coust 
is ay follows: 

1st. Namburies or Brahmins, 

2d. The Nairs of various deno- 
minations, 

3d. The Tiars or Tears, cultiva- 
tors of the land and freemen, 

4th, The Mualears, who are mu- 
siciang and conjurors, but also free- 
men, 

5th, The Poliars, who are slaves 
or bondinen, and attached to the soil, 

The system of distances to be ob- 


served by these castes is specified 
Delow :-— 


Yst. A Nair may npproach, but 
must not touch a Brahmin, A Tiar 
must remain thirty-six yards off. A 
Poliar ninety-six steps off. 

Qd. A ‘Tiar imust remain twelve 
steps distant from a Nair.—A Malear 
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three or four steps further. A Po- 
Viar nine ty-six steps off, 

3d. A’ Malear inay approach, but 
must not touch a Fiar, 

4th. A Poliar_ must not come 
uear even to a Malcar, or to any 
other pure caste. [f he wishes to 
speak to a Brahmin, Nair, Tiar, or 
Malear, he must stand at the above 
prescribed distances and cry aloud to 
them, 

The great superiority of the Na 
burie, aud Nairs over the other custes, 
and the long existence of military te- 
nures, has probubly established this 
extraordinary degree of suberdina- 
tion. In some parts of the province 
churmun is a term applied to. slaves 
in general, whutever their gradation 
be, but in some other parts it is con- 
fined exclusively to the Potiars. Even 
among these wretched ercatures the 
pride of caste has full influence, and 
wa Poliar be touched by another 
slaye of the Pariar tribe he is defiled, 
and must wash his head and pray, 
The Patiay, in the plural, belong to 
a tribe below all caste, all of i hoie 
are slaves, and acknowledge the u- 
periority even of the Niadhs, but pre+ 
tend to be higher than two other 
races. The Pariar tribe cat carrion, 
and even beef, so that they are look- 
ed upon as equally impure with the 
Christians and Mahomedans, The 
Niadis are an outcast tribe, not nu- 
merous, but so very impure, that 
even a slave of any dignity will not 
touch them, They have some mi- 
seruble huts built under trees, but 
gencrally wander about in companies 
of ten or twelve, kecping a little dis- 
tance from the roads, and when they 
sec any passenger vet up a howl like 
dogs that are hungry. Those who 
are moved to compassion lay down 
what they are inclined ta bestow 
and retire; the Niadis afterwards 
approach and pick up what has beca 
left. The Brahmins here ar th 
fewer in number and less civilized 
than in the other provinces of South. 
ern Hindostan. They subsist by 
agriculture, priestcraft, and other de+ 
vices; but are nut employed as reves 
nue servants, this being probably the 

n2 
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only province of the south where the 
Brahmins do not keep the revenue 
accounts. 

The next most remarkable caste 
are the Nairs, who although Sudras 
are at once the chief landed proprie- 
tors and principal military tribe of 
Malabar, The highest in rank are 
the Kirut or Kiruam Nairs, who on all 
public occasions act as cooks, which 
aunong Hindoos is a sure mark of 
transcendant rank, for every one may 
eat food prepared by a person of 
higher raul than himsclf, The se- 
cond rank of Naits are more purticue 
larly named Sudras, but the whole 
acknowledge themselves, and are al- 
lowed to be, of pure Sudra origin. 
There are altogether eleven grades 
of Nairs, who form the militia of Ma- 
labar, directed by the Brahmins and 
coinmunded by the rajas. Before the 
country was disturbed by foreign in- 
vasion their submission to their su- 
periors was great; but they exacted 
deference with an arrogance rarely 
practised but by Hindoos in their 
state of dependence. A Nair was 
expected instantly to cut down a 
Tiar (cultivator) or Mucua (fisher- 
man) who presumed to defile him by 
touching his person; and a similar 
fate awaited a Poliar or Pariar who 
did not turn out of bis road as a Nair 
assed, The peculiar deity of the 
Nair caste is Vishnu, but they wear 
on their foreheads the mark of Siva. 
The proper road to heaven they des- 
cribe as follows :~—“ The votary must 

to Benares, and afterwards per- 
form the ceremony for deceased an- 
cestors ut Gaya. De must then take 
up water from the Ganges, and hav- 
ing journeyed over an inunense space 
of country, pour it on the image of 
Siva at Rameswara, in the straits of 
Ceylon. After this he must visit the 
principal places of pilgrimage, such 
as Ji uth in Oriass, and Tri- 
petty in the Carnatic. He must al- 
ways speak the truth (a severe pe- 
nance to a native), give much charity 
to x and learned Brahmins, 
and lastly, he must fast, pray fro- 
quently, and be very chaste in his 
conduct.” 
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The Nairs marry before they are 
ten years of age, but the husband 
never cohabits with his wife. He 
allows her oil, clothing, ornaments, 
and food, but she remains in her mo- 
ther’s house, or afler her parent's 
death, with her brothers, and coha- 
bits with any person she chooses of 
fn equal or higher rank than her 
own. In consequence of this strange 
arrangement no Nair knows his own 
father, and every man considers his 
sister’s children as his heirs. Hig 
mother manager the family, and after 
her deuth the eldest sister assumes 
the direction. A Nair’s moveable 
property on his death is equally di- 
Vided among the sons and daughters 
of all his sisters, All Nairs pretend 
tobe soldiers, but they do not all ful- 
low the martial profession, many 
practising the arts of husbandry, ace 
counts, weaving, carpenter's work, 
pottery, and oil-making. Most of 
the Nairs and Malabar Hindoos are 
as remarkable for a thoughtless pro- 
fusion, as in other parts they are no- 
torious for a sordid economy. The 
Nairs generally are excessively ad- 
dicted to intoxicating liquors, and 
are permitted to eat venison, goats, 
fowls, and fish. 

From the time of Cheruman Per. 
mal until that of Hyder, Malabar was 
governed by the descendants of thir. 
teen Nuir chiefs sisters; among 
whom and wmong the different 
branches of the same families there 
subsisted a constant confusion and 
change of property, which was great}: 
increased by several inferior chiet 
assuming sovereign power ; the coun- 
try thus became subdivided in a ma: 
ner of which there is no other ex. 
ample, and it was a common saying 
in Malabar, that a man could not 
take a step without passing from one 
prince’s dominions into those of ano. 
ther. Hyder, taking advantage of 
these divisions, subdued the northern 
division, now called the province of 
Malaber, while the Rajas of Cochin 
and Travancore subdued all the chiefs 
of the central and southern divisions, 
Toa European the auccession among 
the Malabar chiefs appears very ex- 
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traordinary, and as an instance, that 
of the Shehutiy family may be des- 
cithed. The males of this family are 
calicd Achuns and never marry; the 
ladies are called Naitears and live in 
the houses of then brothers, whose 
honsehold affaus they manage. Ibey 
have no husbands, but may grant 
theu favours to any person of the mi- 
Ntary caste who 1s not an Achun, 
All the male children of these prine 
cesses become Achuns, all the fe- 
male Nastenty, ind all are of equal 
rank according to semority ; but they 
are dividedinto twohoune 5, descended 
from two sisters of the first Sheku 
aaa The eldest mide of the family 
1s called Shehurry, of first raya, the 
second 15 called Elliah Raya, or her 
apparent, the third Cavashiry Ryo, 
the fourth Talon Jambouran Raya, 
and the filth Tart Putimaia Roya 
On the death of the Shchuny, the 
Elhah succeeds to the highest dignity 5 
each infersor aya advances a step as 
the oldest Achun becomes Lan Pu- 
tamara In 1801 there wore betwen 
one and two hundred Achuns, each 
of whom teceivid a certain propor- 
tion of the fifth patt of the revenue 
granted by the Britash government 
tor then support 

The Cuman or Cunishun, are a 
caste of Malabar, whose profession is 
astrology, bemdes whih they make 
umbrellas and culttvate the earth, 
In many parts of India an astrojoger 
ot wise man 1a called Cunishua, vct 
they are of to low a caste, that it a 
Cunian come withm twenty-four feet 
of a Brahmin he must tosthwith pu- 
nity himself by prayer and ablution, 
They ere said to possess powerfal 
mantras (charms) from fragments of 
the fourth Veds, which 1 usually 
alleged to be lost. The towns along 
the pea-coast are chiefly mhabited by 
Moplay4, who were orginally import- 
ed trom Arabia, and fave pre ly 
traded to the Red Ser since the time 
of Alexander the Great. When the 
Portuguese discovered India, the do- 
mamona of the Zamorm, although 
suled by a superstitious Hmdoo 
pince, swarmed with Mahomedans, 
and this class of the population 15 
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now considered greatly to exceed in 
number all other descriptions of peo- 
ple in the Butish distiict of South 
Malabar, This extraordinary pro- 
giess of the Arabran ichgion does 
net appear (with the exceprion of 
Hyder and Tippoo) to have been 
either assisted by the countenance of 
the government or obstructed by the 
Jealousy of the Hindoos, and its ra- 
pid progress under s serics of Hindoo 
pmnes demonstrates the toleration, 
or rather indiffirence, manifested by 
the Hindoos to the peacable diffu- 
sion of religious opimions and prac- 
tices at vanance with ther own. Al- 
though thus early smbued with the 
Mahomedan fath, and fanatocs, yet 
thes have retained or adopted many 
orginal Malabar customs hostile to 
the maxims of thew prophet, In 
former times, and under relaxed go- 
Vernments, the) were cunning traders, 
desperate robbers, servcil as irregular 
uifintry, and turned ther hand to 
any thing The Tiars and Mucuas 
ate very industrious classes, the first 
on shore as cultivators, the latter 
aflort vs boat and fishermen; there 
arc ne weavets o1 manufacturers de- 
seising of notice 

There aie 31x sorts of Chemurs or 
slaves, like the Partars of Madras, 
and ne other tribe 1 bonght or sold 
in Malabar = They are said to have 
been caught and domesticated by 
Parasu Rama tor the use of the Brah~ 
mins, wd are probably the descen- 
dants of the aborigines, conquered 
by the Chola kings and driven mto 
the jungles, but at last compelled to 
preler stavery and mce to freedom 
and starvation, They ae generally, 
but not always, sold with the land, 
two slaves being 1echoned equal to 
four buffaloes; they are also let out 
and pledged. Their pay 18 an allow- 
ance of rice and cloth. They seme- 
times run away, but never shake off 
their seisile condition, and if re- 
claimed, the children they may have 
had durmg ther wandering are di- 
vided between the old master fiom 
whom they fled and the new one to 
whom they resorted. It 1s probable 
that by degrees, under the British 
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domination, this class will be con- 
verted to free labourers. 

In,the country about Pibeh ut by 
far the greater part of the labo 23s 
pettouned by slaves, who ae the 
absolute property of their devarus 
or lords. They are not attached to 
the soil, but mis be sold and tians- 
fered m any manne: a master thinks 
fit, except that a husband and wite 
cannot be sold separatets, but chil- 
dren mas be taken f om their parents. 
Phose slaves ate of various castes. 
They ercet for themselves temporary 
huts, which are litle better than 
large baskets \ young man and 
his wife wall sell for from £6 45 to 
€7 “3 two or three chitdren will 
add £2, 16s. to the viluc of the 
faunly, ‘These slaves aie very see 
vercly treated, and then diminutive 
stature ond squalid appcarance ev1- 
dently shew a want of adequitce 
nourishment There can be no com- 
patison of then conihtion with thit 
ot the slaves an the West Tudies, 
except that in Malabar there arc a 
suffic:cent number of females, whe 
are alluwcd to marry any pcrson of 
the same caste vith th myelves 
The personal labour of the wife ts 
alw iss exacted by the husband's 
mast, the master of the gui having 
no authouty over her so long as she 
lives with another man’s slavc, « 
practice that ought to be adopted 
ww the West-Inuhes. 

Ata very carly period the Chris- 
tan religion mide a considerable 
progress on the Malabar cuast, 
which contains, in proportion, more 
persons professing thit faith than 
any other country of India, In the 
crceds and doctrines of the genuine 
Mal bar Christians, considerable evi- 
dence exists of ths beng a pr 
mitive church. The supremacy of 
the Pope 16 dened; the tductsne of 
transubstantiation his never been 
mauntaincd by them; and they have 
alway» regarded, and still :egard, the 
worsinn of images as idolatrous, and 
the exttence of purgatory fabulous, 
In addition to these circumstances 
they never acknowlcdged extreme 
unction, mai rage, ot confirniation, to 
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be saciaments The Portueuese 
forced the Synan Chustians too 
nmon with the Rowan Catholic 
church: but atte. a untou ot about 
sixty years about ten thousand of 
them sesumed than mdependence, 
and have continued separate from 
the Roman Catholics, forming the 
sect now denommated Synans, 
The greater propoition, howcver, of 
the Syitan churches still adhere to 
the Roman Catholic rcligen, and 
with converts fiom other tribes 
compose a population of nearly 
150,000 persons, divided ander tree 
ceclesastical pursdictions, va the 
Archbishop of Crang more, the Bohop 
at Cochin an | Quilon, and the bohop 
of Verapoly The two fist are suflea- 
gins of the Archbishop of Goa, who 
appomts the prelates and aintomor 
clergy, the other is composed of C u- 
elite friars, and recct¢s tts Lishop 
ind friars fiom the Piopaginda So- 
auty ut Rome — Phe Hindvos of the 
Malabir coast rechon by the era of 
Parasu Ratui, and sepatite it into 
cycles of 1,000 yours; the sou A DY 
1400 bums reckoned to concspond 
wath the 876th of the eye The 
characters uscdin Malabar are neart, 
the same with those uscd among 
the famuls of the Carnaty for 
writing poctry, and the poctic 
Tinguaze of both races 1 nearly 
the same. 

Malabar was probably conquered 
at a sers carly pasod hy some king 
fiom above the ghauts, who este- 
bished the priests and pagodas, and 
governed the province by atheouacy 
ot Brahnuns, which for then own 
convenience est iblishud the Nairs, 
an the sanic manner as the Velma 
Dhorahs were introduced into the 
Northern Cnears In proress of 
time the Nans became rayas, and 
continued to govern Malabar hke 
indepcadent princes, but otill as de~ 
puties of the gods who ocenped the 
pagodas, until Hyder’a mvewon im 
1760, prot to winch event there as 
no proof that any land-tax was levied 
in Malabar ‘The landed proprictors 
were cortunly previously lable te 
tender military act vice, and probably 
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to contribute a per-centage in case 
oF invasion. The priests and pago- 
das had lands of ther own, and be- 
sides lands the rajas had sources of 
revenue from fines, royalties, imposts, 
personal taxes, and plunder, There 
was no standmg aimy except the 
militia, nor any expensive establish- 
inents to support, so that there does 
not seem to have been any neces- 
stty for a land-tex, In Hindostan 
it 8 only great states that want, 
or have the power to collect @ 
land-tax, 

Hyder sent an army into Malabar 
in 1760, and came in person m 3761. 
He then subdued the country, and 
according to his custom drove out 
the rayas, except such as concihated 
Tus favour by immediate submission. 
In 1782 Qushed Beg Khan, who was 
appointed his deputy, made conside- 
rable progress in subjugating? and 
settling country, and matters 
went on with tolcrable smoothness 
until 1788, when Tippoo desccuded 
the ghants, and proposed to the 
Hindoos the adoption of what he 
was pleased to designate the true 
faith, and to consince them he war 
serrous he levicd contmbutions on 
the infidel seculats, and foretbly cir 
cumeised the Biahmins, Nairs, and 
such other digmfied classes as he 
thought deserving of the Mahomedan 
paradie. This produced a stout 
rebelhon: but he rctuined next year 
with so oveewhelaung a force, and 
exerused hiy power so rigorously, 
that in spite of the local superstation 
he confirmed bis sway, drove aut 
the rayay, and circumcised all he 
could get hold of. 

On the bieahing out of the war 
between Tippoo and the Bnush m 
1700, the :ajns and Nairs were | 
ing a predatory Ife in the yuncies, 
or were zefiugecs in Coch and Lra- 
vancore. They were encouraged to 
jom the Brunh army, but the war 
‘was terminated without their ossis~ 
tance. The Bombay government 
immediately reinstated them: m then 
possessions, and made a settlement 
with them fer the revenues; but 
they iuled to fulfil then engagements 
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in ther successive settlements, and. 
their mode of ruling was found to be 
such as could not be tolerated or 
protected, consistent with humaaity. 
A scene of cunfusion and accumula 
tion of balances ensued, which lasted 
for many years, Commissioners, 
sapermtendents, and colicctois fol- 
lowed each other m rapid succession, 
but tranqmilty came not. The re- 
venue was inadequate, yet could not 
be collected; the government leniest, 
yet imsurrections were incessant, 
while the Moplay rebellion to 

southward, and that of Cotiote ta 
the northward, distracted the coun. 
try, and precluded financial arrange- 
ments his deploiable state of 
affars was in a great degiee attribue 
table to the restoration of the ex~ 
pelicd rayas, and the subsequent ine 
fluence of the Biitwh government 
only commenced whca they were 
completely shut out from all inter. 
ference. They were m consequence 
depricd of all authority, and allowed 
one-fitth of thur country’s revenue, 
to support their digits, which is 
more than any state in Eurone 
can spare for thet putpose. They 
wete nevertheless diseatisfied, became 
retiactory, and at last hotsted ehe 
standaid of rcbeliion, thereby cree 
abng u confusion that could only 
be subdued by a tmihtary force. 

Tn this condition of affans, the 
Bengal presidency ordered the trans- 
fer of the prove te that of Madras, 
and it was committed to the charge 
of a mihtaiy officer having three sub- 
ordinate collecto1s Since the above: 
period a great improvement in the 
mteinel attuus of the prosince has 
taken place, which may be in a great 
degree ascribed to the yudicions local 
arrangements of Ai. Warden, the 
collector, who was appointed to that 
Important office im 3303, and dis 
chaiged tts duties tor eight sears. 
The revenues have since been reahzed, 
without difficulty, onde comadereble. 

tion through the medium ol 
voinect taxation; the Jand-tax bain 
hght in comparwon to that exacted 
an most of the other provinces of 
Indis. Ia 1816-17 the total publi. 
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revenue collected in the Malabar dis- 
triet amounted to 6,77,045 pagodas; 
and in 1822, according to the returns 
made by the collectors, the total 
Population to 907,575 _ persons. 
The whole foreign trade of this ex~ 
tensive province, both import and 
export, is with a few exceptions con- 
fined to Bombay, the Persian Gulf, 
and Gujerat, ¢ imports consist 
of alum, feetide, cotton, piece- 
goods, shawls, broadcloth, nackiv, 
Tice, and sugar, from Bengaland Bom- 
bay, and coir and coco-nuts from 
Travancore. The exports are nore 
numerous and miscellaneous, consist- 
ing chiefly of coir, coco-nuts, timber, 
rice, ghee, dry ginger, pi 
cardamoms, pepper, sandal-wood, sa- 
pan-wood, tumeric, arrow-root, betel- 
nut, iron, &e. &e.—( Thackeray, F. 
Buchanan, Parliamentary Reports, T. 
Munro, Witke, Dow, Duncan, Lamb- 
ton, $e.) 


Maxazan Potnr.—A remarkable 
romontory on the island of Bom- 

y, where there is a cleft rock of 
considerable sanctity, to which nu- 
merous Hindoo pilgrims resort for 
the purposes of regencration, which 
ia effected by passing through the 
aperture. This hole is of considera- 
ble elevation, situated among rocks 
of difficult access, and in the stormy 
season incessantly lashed by the 
of the ocean, Near to it are 
ruins of a temple, which is reported 
to have been blown up by the idol- 
hating (yet worshipping) Portuguese. 
In the neighbourhood is a beautiful 
Brahmin village, built round a fine 
tank of considerable extent, with 
broad ftights of steps down to the 
water. Here Brahmins are found 
leading the lives most agreeable to 
them, the ceremonies of religion 
forming the business of their lives, 
aod a literary and contemplative in- 
dolence their negative pleasure, Some 
of them are said to have lived to an 
advanced age on this spot without 
having once visited the contiguous 
eity of Bombay. In the vicinity there 
is a temple of Lakshmi, the goddess 
of plenty, much resorted to by pil- 
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grims and pious persons, who have 
besides the additional benefit of op- 
tional regeneration offered in the 
passege through the venerated type 
above alluded to,—-( Moor, §c.) 
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A long peninsula situated at the 
southern extremity of India beyond 
the Ganges, and extending from the 
second to the eleventh degree of 
north latitude. The isthmus of Kraw, 
sbout ninety-seven mil in breadth, 
connects the north with the Bri- 
tish province of Tenasserim; on all 
other sides it is washed by tho Indian 
pe In Jength it may be extimat- 

at 775 miles, by 125, the average 
breadth. sf el 





This peninsula, when examined 
more particularly, may be described 
as stretching from Point Romania, 
the southern extremity, lat. 1°22’ N., 
to opposite the northernmost point 
of Junk Ceylon, lat. 8° 27’N., this 
island forming the northernmost 
tremity of the eust side of the straite 
of Malacca, where the peninsula 
unites with the isthmus of Kraw. 
The Siamese possessions, prior to 
the capture of Queda in 1821, reach. 
ed to the river Trang, iat. 7°20’ N. 
At the above date the most impor- 
tant subdivisions and Malay prin- 
cipalities were the following, viz. 
Queda, Perak, Salengore, Malacca, 
Rumbo, Johore, including Pahang 
and Pakanja, Tringano, Callantan, 
and Patany, mostly named from the 
different small rivers on which these 
capitals stand. 

The Siamese then possessed to 
lat. 7°N.; the Malays the whole of 
the sea-coast on both sides to the 
southern extremity, with the excep- 
tion of Salengore, a Buggess colo- 
ny. The inland parts to the north 
are inhabited by the Patany peo- 
ple, who seem a mixture of Sia- 
mese and Malays, who occupy inde- 
pendent dusuns or villages. Among 
the forests are a race of Caffres, not 
exceeding four feet eight inches in 
stature. The Menancabowers of the 
peninsula are named from an inland 
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le of Sumatra (Pulo Percha), 
Beueen whom and the Malays of 
Jolrore a distinction is made, but 
none is perceptible. A range of ex- 
tremely bleak mountains runs through 
this territory from one extremity to 
the other, appearing to be a continu- 
ation of the chain which commences 
at the Brahmeputra river in Assam, 
and reaching without easential inter- 
Tuption to the southern extremity of 
Malacca. From these innumerable 
small streams of short course descend 
on both sides, fertilizing the soil, and 
furnishing wites for the towns and 
villages. These arc so astonishingly 
numerous that between 2° 20’ and 8° 
30°N, there are eighty-four rivers, 
mostly, however, choked up with 
sand-banks and mud bers, i 
the continent many small islands be- 
long to this peninsula, more espe- 
cially at the southernmost point, 
where they are so thickly clustered 
together that they seem a pro! 
tion of the main land, being only 
separated by narrow straits. The 
west coast is also abundantly studded 
with villages, and among the rest 
Pulo Penang or Prince of Wales’ 
island; but on the eastern side, in 
the gulf of Siam, the sea is more 
open and less interrupted. 

The peninsula of Malacca is by 
the natives named ‘the land of the 
Malays’ (Tanah Malay), and from 
its appearing to be wholly inhabited 
by that peaple, has generally been con- 
sidered as their original country; but 
this is not the case, Menancabow, an 
inland country of Sumatra, having 
evidently been the source from whence 
the Malay tribes migrated, about 
A.D. 1160, sod settled near the 
southern extremity of the peninsula. 

Like most other Malay countries, 
the sea-coast is well covered with 
wood, and exhibits a great extent of 
verdure; but, as far as is yet known, 
the teak-tres is thought to be a 
stranger. As in many other 
of India, the jungles, from their ex- 
treme density and luxuriance, are 
unfavourable to the multiplication of 
animals, game is in consequence diffi- 
cult to be procured. The soil is not 
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remarkable for its fertility, but the 
sees and rivera afford an abundant 
supply of fish. Buffiloes are the 
principal cattle, and clephants of a 
ighly esteemed breed are found ad- 
jecent to the Siamene territories; but 
‘the horse is not yet naturalized in 
any part of the Malay peninsula, 

ides tin it exports beey’-wax, 
birds’-nests, cutch, dammer, fish- 
maws, rice, rattans, shark fins, betel- 
nut, canes, dragon's blood, ivory, 
gold-dust, sago, aguilla-wood, n= 
wood, and Tides of various “sorts, 
‘The grand import is opium. 

Among the aboriginal natives are 
the Oriental negroes, who inhabit the 
interior. Though of a more diminu- 
tive stature, they have the wooll: 








jesides hair, the jetty black skin, the thicl 


lip, and flat nose, that characterize 
the African. By the Malays they are 
named Samang, and they are distin- 
puiished into the Samangs of the lower 
lands, who from their vicinity to the 
Malays have borrowed some slender 
portion of civilization, and the Sa- 
mengs of the mountains, who are 
represented as being in the lowest 
stage of savage existence. Th. first 
have fixed habitations, plant smalt 
quantities of rice, aud barter with 
the Malays for food or cloths, the 
resins, bees’-wax, and honey of their 
forests. The last present the genuine 
picture of the hunter's and ore 
divided into petty communities, per- 
petually at variance. The least im- 
proved of these tribes inbsbited the 
mountain Javai, in Queda, bordering 
on the dominions of Siam, altogether 
not exceding 400 in number, subdi- 
vided into petty communities of thirty 
or forty families each. They go en- 
tirely naked, although the weather, 
from the great height of the moun- 
tain, is inclement, and are said to 
have no fixed habitations, wandering 
through the thick forest in search of 
roots and the smaller sorts of game, 
which last they destroy with poisoned 
arrows, These acknowl no chief, 
and with respect to some descriptions 
of goods, appear to have a commu- 
nity of property. Their 
much from that of the Malaya, 
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who describe it aa a mere jargon 
which can only be compared ‘to the 
chattering of Inrge birds, Another 
race of the same people have their 
station further south, in a less ele- 
vated tract within the territories of 
Perak, These are more numerous 
and civilized, as they acknowledge a 
chief, and are able to destroy the 
large sorts of game, and even ele- 
phants. 

The Malays are named Khck by 
the Sinmese, and Masn by the Bur- 
mese, Their language, which con- 
tains ® great number of Sanscrit, 
auny Arabic, and even some Portu- 
guese words, has from its sweetness 
been called the Italian, and from its 

eneral diffusion the Hindostany, or 
lingua Franca of the East. It is deriv- 
ed from the hingdom of Menancabow, 
in the central regions of Sumatra, 
from whence it spreads over the Ma- 
layan peninsula and the adjacent 
islands. It now exists as @ sort of 
conventional dialect, peculiarly fitted 
for acquirement from the simplicity 
of structure, and recurrence of vo- 
calic sounds. It is without complex- 
ity or artificial arrangement, juxta- 
position being every thing. There is 
no inflexion of any part of speech to 
express relative number, gender, time, 
or mood, and a word is often used, 
with alteration, as a noun, adjective, 
veib, or adverb. The tenses of a 
verb are sonietimes eapressed by 
auxiliaries, sometimes by udverbo, 
but not unfrequently both are omit- 
ted, and the reader is left to gather 
the meaning from the context, the 
sentiments being rather hinted at 
than expressed. After repeated trials, 
100 Dlulay words were found to con- 
tain twenty-seven primitive Malayan, 
fifty Polynesian, siateen Sanscrit, 
and sever Arabic. The best Mulay 
ix spoken and written in the state of 
Queda, within sight of Prince of 
Wales’ Island. It is written in the 
Arabic character, modified by in- 
creasing the number of diacritical 
points, in order to soften the harsh 
Arabic gutturals. The Malay spoken 
ut the island of Tidore, when visited 
in 1521 by Peggafitta, the compa- 
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nion of Magellan, accords exactly 
with the Malay of the present days 
which proves that no material altera- 
tion has taken place in the tongue 
during the lapse of three centuries, 
The great sources of all the Malay 
poctic legends are the Javanese, 
the Keling (spoken on the west side 
of the bay of Bengal), and the Ara- 
bic langunges. ‘The Malayan litera. 
ture consists chiefly of transcripts 
and versions of the Koran, commen- 
arics on the Mahomedan law, and 
historic tales in verse and prose; 
principally the latter, Many of these 
are original compositions, and others 
are translations of the popular tales 
current in Arabia, Persia, India, and 
the neighbouring island of Java. 
There are also mauy compositions of 
ahistorical nature, One of this de- 
scription, the Hickayat Malacca, re- 
lates the founding of that city by a 
Javanese adventurer, the arrival of 
the Portuguese, and the combats of 
the Malays with Albuquerque, and 
the other Lusitanian commanders, 
With respect to the religion pro+ 
fessed hy the Malayan princes prior 
to their conversion to he Mahome- 
dan little is known, but it was pro 
bably some modification of the Hine 
doo, much corrupted and blended 
with the antecedent superstitions of 
the country, They do not appear, 
before their conversion, to have had 
any eras, with which the Hindooa 
are usually amply provided; and they 
appear also to have been ignorant of 
the ordinary division of time into 
days, weeks, and years, a division 
well known to the Javanese. Even 
now, however, the more enlightened 
of them are seldom able to tell their 
own age, or the year of their birth. 
The modern Malays are of the Sooni 
Mabomedan sect, but do not possess 
much of the bigotry’ so common 
among the western Mahomedans, 
Men of ravk have their religious pe- 
tiods, during which they scrupulous- 
ly attend to their duties, and refrain 
gratifications of the appetite, 
her with gambling, and cock- 
ting ; but these intervals of con- 
trition arc neither long nor frequent. 
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The pennine Malay governments 
are of the rudest constrnetion, and 
founded on principles vearly feudal. 
‘The head of the state is a raja, who 
usually assunies the title of sultan, 
introduced by the Arabians, and un- 
der him are a certain number of dat- 
toos, or nobles, who have a train of 
subordinate vassals. In general, 
however, the sultan is but little 
obeyed by his chiets, or the last by 
their people, further than accords 
with their fear or inclination. Vio- 
lent acts of direct power ure com- 
mitted both by the chiets and their 
superior, but there is no regulated 
system of obedience. The heir pre- 
sumptive is in all states named the 
rajx mooda, or young raja, and, 
with the institution of the dattoos, 
appears peculiar to the nation, The 
tree Malays are an intelligent, active, 
industrious body of men, engaged, 
like the Chinese, in trade ond to- 
reign commerce, Many of their 
prows are very fine vessels, and ua- 
Vigated with cunsiderable skill; but 
the Malay sailor, ulthoagh strong, 
and ovcasionally active, is by no 
iweans perseveringly so, and during 
eatreme coll or bad weather, is 
found to skutk sooner than the more 
feeble but docile Bengalese Iascar. 
The distinctive character of the 
Malay is certainly of u very extraore 
dinary nature, and exhibits a stuiking 
contrast to the mild and timid Ben- 
galesc. In the pursuit of plunder 
the Malays are active, restless, and 
courageous, as in their conquests 
they are ferecious and vindictive, 
To their enemies they are remorse- 
less, to their friends capricious, and 
to strangers treacherous, The cou- 
rage of the Malay may be considered 
of that furious and desperate kind 
that acts on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, rather than that steady, deli- 
berate conduct that preserves its 
character under ull circumstances, 
It is equally dangerous to offend 
or punish a Malay; in the one case 
he will stab privately, in the other 
aluring the paroxysm of bis rage. 
By the same impetuous temper that 
renders hi impatient of control, he 
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is driven to desperation by misfor- 
tunes, whether they arise from una- 
voidable circumstances or trom his 
own inisconduct, In cither case he 
rarely submits to his fate with cool- 
ness, but flies to his favourite opium, 
to prepare him for the commision 
of the desperate act he meditates. 
Animated to a phrenzy, he lets loose 
his long black hair, draws bis deadly 
creese, and rushes into the strects, 
determined to do ull the mischief he 
can during the short time he bas to 
Vive. This is what is usually called 
running a-muck, (from his calling 
amok, amok, kill, kill,) and rarely 
happens in a British ecttlement, but 
formerly were of frequent occurrence 
among the Dutch, who were execra- 
ble for the fiendlike cruclty of their 
punishments, An unfurtunate pro- 
pengsity to gambling is one of the 
chief causes that drives the Malay to 
this state of desperation. So pas- 
sionately attached is he to every 
species of gaming, and more espe- 
cially of cock-fighting, that his last 
morsel, the covering of his body, his 
wife and children, are often staked 
on the issue of a battle to be fUught 
by his favourite cock. 

The preduminunce of the Euro- 
pean naval power in the Eastern 
seas has tended very much to re- 
press the piracies and depredations of 
the Malays, who are certainly no 
longer the bold and enterprizing race 
of buccancers they are repreacnted 
to have been, ‘The authority of law 
and justice, however, is still but im- 
perfectly established ; trading vessels 
visiting their ports must still be 





armed, and, notwithstanding every 
precaution, are still sometimes cut 
off, and their crews murdered, under 
circumstances of singular treachery 
i In fa 


and atrocity. » except being 
under str’ n, the Mulay 
of the present day is not to be dis- 
tinguished trom ove of several cen- 
turies back, ay may be seen trom the 
descriptions of our early voyagers. 
We is quite the same animal in man- 
ners and customs; but his numbers 
probably have not increased, their 
marringes not being prolific, and 
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their habits unfavourable to 
crease, 

It appears from evidence as posi- 
tive as the nature of the subject will 
admit, that the present possessors of 
the coast of the Mnlay peninsula were 
in the first instance adventurers from 
Sumatra, who in the twelfth centary 
formed an establishment there; and 
that the indigenous inhabitants were 
graduaily driven by them to the rocks 
and mountains, and are entirely a dif- 
ferent race of men. 

The original country inhabited by 
the Malayan race, according to the 
best authorities, was the kingdom of 
Palembang, in the island of Sumatra, 
on the banks of the river Malayu, 
from whence they migrated about 
A.D. 1160 to the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the opposite peninsula, 
where they first built the city of Sine 
gapoor, and afterwards, about A.D, 

252, founded that of Malacca. Up 
to A.D. 1276 the Malayan princes 
were pagans, Sultan Mahomed Shah, 
who at that cra ascended the throne, 
was the first prince that adopted the 
Arabian religion, and by the propa- 
gation of that faith acquired much 
celebrity during a long reign of filty- 
seven years. His influence sppears 
to have extended over the neighbour- 
ing islands of Lingen and Bintang, 
together with Johore, Patany, Que- 
da, and Pera, on the coasta of the 
peninsula, and Campar and Aru in 
Sumatra, all of which acquired the 
appellation of Malayu. 

paring part of the pene century 
a large proportion of Malacca 

to have been in subjection to 
the Siamese sovereigns, Sultan Mah- 
inood Shah was the twelfth Mala- 
in king, and seventh of the city of 

‘7 acca, In prgteyree nerd welled 
the aggression e king iam 5 
but in 1511 was conquered by the 
Portugucse under Alphonso d’Al- 
buquerque, and compelicd with the 
principal inhabitants to fly to the 
extremity of the peninsula, where he 
founded the city of Johore, which 
still subsists, In 182] the Siamese 
cluimed as far south as 7° north lati- 
tude, having conquered Queda; the 


ine 
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only independent rajas in the whole 
peninsula were those of Pera, Salen- 
gore, Tringano, Pahang, and Calan- 
tin.—( Marsden, Crawfurd, Singapoor 
Chronicle, Edinburgh Review, Ley- 
den, Anderson, $c.) 


Matacca ( Malaka).—A town in 
the Malayan Straita, situated near the 
southern extremity of the peninsula; 
lat. 2° 14 N., Jon. 102°12 EB, It is 
named from a fruit-bearing tree the 
maluka (the myrobalanun)), found in 
abundance on the hill thut gives the 
natural strength to the position. 

roads are anfe here, but the 
entrance of the river is rendered in- 
tricate by a har, over which boats 
cannot pars before quarter flood 
without much difficulty, Under the 
lee of the island nearest to the fort 
there is a harbour, where, during 
the south-west monsoon, vessels not 
drawing more than sixteen fect water 
may be secured. ‘Fhe houses in the 
town are tolerably well built, with 
broad and straight streets, but the 
part inhabited by the natives ix come 
posed of bamboos and mat-huts. On 
the south side of the river are the re- 
iains of a fort in # most ruinous cons 
dition, and on the summit of this 
mount stands an old Portugt cha- 
pel, built in the sixteent! tury, 
but now in a state of dilapidation. 
Although so near the cquator the 
heat is not excessive, the atmosphere. 
being refreshed by a succession of 
land and sca breezes, The rising 
grounds in the immediate vicinity 
are barren and rocky, and have been 
used by the Chinese as places of se- 
pulture. Most of the cultivators, 
distillers, sugar-makers, and farmera 
of the customs, are of this industri- 
ous nation. The vallies produce rice 
and sugar, which with cncourage- 
ment may be wnuch augmented. Cons 
siderable supplies of grain are im- 
ported to lacca from Bengal, 
fava, and Sumatra, but fruit and 
vegetables are abundant, particular- 
ly yams and potatoes among the 
roots, and the delicious mangosteen 
among the fruits. Sheep and bul- 
tucks are ecarce, but hogs, buffaloes, 
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poultry, and fish, are plentiful, and 
moderate in price. fatil Malacca 
was superacded in importance by 
Prince of Wale,’ Island, it was @ 
great mart both for commerce and 
refreshment, 

The British territory attached to 
Malacca extends about forty miles 
along shore by thirty in extreme 
breadth inland, but it does not con- 
tain an area of above 800 square 
miles. On the north it is bounded 
by Salengore at Cape Rochado, on 
thesouth by Johore at the river 
Muar, and on the east by the Rum- 
bo country. The highest mountain 
within these limits, named Lealdang, 
has an elevation of about 4,000 fect, 
and was named Mount Ophir by the 
Portuguese. The principal rivers are 
the Muar and the Lingtuah; but 
there are also many petty streams, 
The surface cannot be praised for 
fertility, as it has never produced 
grain adequate to the supply of its 
own inhabitants; but the tin mines 
are productive, as 4,000 peculs in 
one year have been procured from 
then. The trade is principally with 
Singapoor, to which tin, pepper, sago 
(previously imported from Sumatra), 
hogs, poultry, bricks, and tiles are ex- 
ported, According to a census taken 
in 3822, the whole territory of Malac- 

i wing the town, contained 
persons, of whom the 
resident inhabitants are Malays, Hine 
doo and Mahomedan colonists from 
‘Telinga and Coromandel, some Chi- 
nese, and the descendants of the 
Portuguese and Dutch. When ac- 
quired by the British government in 
1#25 the revenue amounted to only 
20,000 dollars, but it has since great- 
ly increased. 

Malacca has always been reckoned 
one of the healthiest stations in In- 
dia, although, like Singapoor, it com- 
bines many local defects that ought 
to render it the reverse. The tem- 
erature, however, is at all times uni- 
form, the thermometer ing from 
72 to 85° throughout the whole 
year. The mornings and evenings 
are singularly cool and refreshi 


and the hot sultry nights of Hindos~ 
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tan rarely occur. There are not any 
regular dry and wet seasons, but the 
rains are more constant and heavy in 
September, October, and parts of 
November, than during the rest of 
the year. On account of its salu- 
bDrity, central position, and other fa- 
vourable circumstances, Colonel Far- 
qubar is of opinion that our more 
eastern possessions should be erect- 
ed into a distinet presidency, the ca- 
pital of which to be fixed at Ma- 





ca. 

One of the four great tribes into 
which the present race of Malays is 
divided is called Matayu, which tribe 
probably furnished that which issued 
from Menancabow, snd at last colo- 
nized Malacca. In A.D. 1252 Sri Is- 
kander Shah, being hard pressed by 
the forces of the king of Mojapahit in 
Java, retired, first to the northward, 
and afterwards to the westward, where 
he founded a new city, to which he 
gave the name of Malacca. It was 

visited by the Portuguese in 
1608, and in 21511 was captured by 
them after an obstinate resistance. 
In 1547 the celebrated St. Francis 
Xavier, one of the companions of 
Ignatius Loyola, surnamed by the 
Catholics the apostle of the Indies, 
arrived at Malacca. With the Por- 
tuguese it remained until 1640, dur- 
ifg which interval it was repeatedly 
attacked by the sultans of Acheen, 
who were with the utmost difficulty 
prevented from effecting its conquest. 
in 1640 it was assailed by the Dutch, 
captured after a siege of six months, 
and retained until 1795, when it was 
seized on by the English, but re- 
stored at the peace of Amiens in 
1861. On the breaking out of a 
fresh war it was in 1907 again taken 
by a British detachment, and on the 
first of June 1811 the rack, wheel, 
and other instruments of torture used 
by the Dutch were, by order of 
the Earl of Minto, then at Malacea, 
publicly burned. At the peace of 
1815 it once more returned to the 
Dutch; but on the 9th April 1825 
was finally taken possession of by 
the British, having been received wit 
other territories In exchange for the 
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British settlements on the island of 
Sumatra — (Marsden, Singapoor 
Chronule, Col Farquhar, Craufurd, 
Captain Horsburgh, Blmor., Juhuson, 
Thorn, &c.) 


Marane—A village in Northern 
Hindostan, distrit of Kumaon, lat, 
30° 41’N., lon 79°56 E. Althouzh 
this 1s the largest village on the Nite 
road into Tibct, yet mm 1818 it cone 
tamed only foity honses, brit of 
Tough stones, cemented with clay 
and miscd with wood, from one to 
four stories high ‘The site of Mu- 
loniy ana tiangnlar plan, bounded 
on two sides by stream and on the 
other by steep hills, whieh im the 
month of June are covered with 
snow, thin on ther projecting pomts, 
and deep i the rumes, The flat 
land in the otrbbourhood 32 sown 
with the panicun iibaccum 

Tbe mhabntants of this wretched 
hamlet call themsclyes Rajpuots, but 
pay hittle or no attention te the r- 
ytrictions of caste They aic low in 
stature, with a mature of the Putar 
and Hindoo countenance, filthy in 
their parsons, and overrun with vere 
min They ate dressed an coarse 
woollens, woven hy the females, who 
are remarkably industrious = About 
the end of September they muerate 
further south, where they temas ined 
next year, towards the conclusion of 
Mays, and from dwelling in two coun- 
tnes ate termed Dobrsas and Mar- 
chas; the fista well known name at 
Madras (Dobhash), the latter ap. 
proaching that of the ancient border 
ers on the Engholk and Scottish fron- 
tier. 

The pcople of Malari and its oczh- 
bourhood carry on a considerable 
trade with the Undes country ,levond 
the Himalaya, and also with the lowe 
er porta of the hills, From the 
farst they procure borax and sult, 
which they carry south, end return 
with gran to Bhutant; but the traffic 
can only be carned on during a few 
months of the year, The merchan- 
dize ys laden on goats and sheep, 
which fied as they go, and are cauly 
driven by a few pursuns, so that the 
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chaiges of transportation nre not 
great; the total amount, howeve:, 
18 comparatively inugmficant ‘The 
goats used in this traffic are bred in 
the country, and nugrate twice in 
each year, Ibey are shart-lezzed, 
of g strong compact form, and ti 
vel about ton nules pu day over 
extremely difficult and rugged roads 
Slaves are minch employed in agi 
culture, and used to be puichiscd 
here by the Gorkhas,—{ Aloos<z0/?, 
Trail, je) 


Miaraino —A town tn the sland 
of Coston, situated on the banks of 
aotiver, which at the mouth 15 sufh- 
cicntly deep to admit small craft, 
lat 9° lw’ N, Jon 80°45 E 


Matos ( Ualula) —A town in 
the province of Bengil, distuct of 
Diniepoor, which m ‘1Ses, mde- 
pendant of Nowibzuncc, cont aned 
about 3,000 houses, sevcn chhs at 
whieh were budt with stones and 
bricks fromthe auiny of Gom Lhe 
town wy miscrihly huddled) together 
along the side of the Mihauands 
riser, and during the rainy scason is 
nea insulited bbe improvements, 
mide i Larope am the arts of dyeing 
and weaving hive gicatly myuicd 
the trade of Malda, where many of 
the Jaigest houses have become 
rumous, aniong which arc the French 
and Dutch factories, many years 
established for the purchace of sik 
and cotton goods J he Miley mane 
goes have a lugh reputation, and are 
certamnly one of the finest frites an 
the work!, but tcw of these actually 
grow at Malda, all the plimtations of 
the most saltablc kind being on the 
opposite side of the Mahananda, 
in the Purvcah district In soine 
parts the produce 1s of littl value, 
for a large postion of the mangocs, 
when allowed to sipcn on the tree, 
contain an insect (a bpcads of Curcu 
ho) that renders them useless, ‘The 
natives usually ascube the presence 
of the insect to the soil and climate, 
but ot appears to dcpend morc on the 
quality of the fruit, 1t being remarked 
that some tree ulways eecape in the 
wolst districts; but on this subject 
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great uncertainty still prevails —(F. 
Buchanan, $e.) 


Maxoives Istanvs ( Malaya Dwi- 
pa, the Isles of Malaya).—These 
islands extend from the eighth degree 
of north latitude, and are formed of 
numerous circular clusters, enclosing 
interior smooth shallow seas, sur- 
rounded by chains of coral reefs, in 
general level with the water, and cx- 
tending from fifty yards to half a 
mile from the shore. In some 
of the reefs there are openings 
enough to admit boats, and where 
bays are formed by projecting parts 
of the cluster; there ure in some 
places anchorage over a sandy bot- 
tom, mixed with shells and coral. 
The total number of the Maldives 
isles and istets has been estimated at 
1,200, but they have never been com- 
pletely explored, although so near 
to the course of ships outward- 
bound, They sre certainly nume- 
rous, for what viewed at a distance 
from a ship’s deck appears to be 
one isle, on nearer approach is dis- 
covered to be ten or a dozen of rocky 
islets. The large islands are inha~ 
bited and cultivated, but a great pro~ 
portion consists of mere rocks, rocky 
shoals, and sand-banks, flooded at 
spring tides; many covered with 
coco-nut trees, ands thick growth 
of underwood, where fresh water 
may be found within a few fect of 
the surface. 

Mall is the chief island, on which 
the sultan resides and holds his 
court, It is nearly three miles in 
circumference, of a circular form, 
and surrounded on allsides by a reef 
except the western, where an artifi- 
ciul reef has been constructed, con- 
necting the extremities of the great 
reef, and leaving two narrow en- 
trances, pnssable for boats, and 
shut by booms when danger is appre- 
hended. On this surrounding reef 
the surf beats high 3 but between the 
reef and the mainland the water is 
as smooth as a mill-pond, and gene- 
rally about 100 yards broad. Within 
this enclosure the vessels and boats 
belonging to the islaud are moored, 
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and in 1819 these consisted of seven 
vessels for foreign trade, and about 
fifty fishing-boats. Except on the 
eastern side, which is the strongest 
by natare, Mall is fortified with 
tions and redoubts, ten in number, 
on which above 100 pieces of artil- 
lery, twelve-pounders downwards, 
are mounted, but neither the guns 
nor the fortifications on which they 
are mounted would oppose any se- 
rious obstacle to a regular attack. 
The town extends over the whole 
island, and is remarkably clean and 
neat ; the entrance for boats being by 
severa} small gates on the western 
side, where the sultan resides in a 
sort of citadel, witl: high loopholed 
walls, encompassed by a wet ditch 
fourteen feet wide. The patace 
within, however, is but a poor look- 
ing house, two stories in beight, with 
amat roof; but there are two 
mosques of considerable size. The 
throne is hereditary in the family of 
the sultan, whose relations reside 
with him in the citadel, along with 
his regular troops, which in 1819 
amounted to 150 men, clothed in 
red and armed with swords and 
musquets. It docs not appear 
that he maintains an armed marine, 
which would seem indispensable for 
the government of a kingdom of 
islands, In 1819 the total population 
of Mall was estimated at 2,000 
persons, ruled by a sultan named 
Mohonied Aynock Khan. The re- 
venues are collected throughout 
the islands in cowries, coco-nuts, 
and tortoise-shell, and the nearest 
islands supply the capital with 
fowls, eggs, limes, bread-fruit, plan- 
tains, &c. 

Some years back one or two ves 
sels ued annuully to visit the Mal- 
dives from the British settlements 
to load cowries, but from the dela’ 
they experienced, and the unbealthi- 
ness of the climate, this traffic has 
for some time been abandoned by 
Europeans, and is sow principally 
carricd on by the Maldivians in their 
own boats, coustructed of the trunks. 
of coco-nut trees. They arrive at 
Balasore in Orissa, situated at the 
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mouth of the Calcutta river, in the 
months of June and July, when the 
south-west monsoon is steady in the 
bay of Bengal, loaded with coir, coco 
nut oil, and all the other produce of 
the coco-nut tree, their grand staple, 
cowries, salted fish, tortoise-shell, 
&c. They sail homeward-bound about 
the middle of December, during 
the north-east monsoon, with their 
returns, more than one half of which 
consists of rice from Bengal, the 
granary of the Indies, the rest sugar, 
hardware, broad-cloth, cutlery, silk 
stuffs, coarse cottons, tobacco,&c, In 
1810 the imports to Bengal averaged 
about 1,84,129 rupees, and the ex- 
ports to about 90,382 rupecs, Ma- 
ny Maldivian boats go annually to 
Acheen, carrying dried bonetoe in 
small pieces, about pate or three 
ounces in weight, and when properly 
cured aa hard in the centre as 
horn; ships occasionally resort also 
to the Maldives to procure dried 
shark-fins for the China market, 
being esteemed by that gross-feeding 
nation an excellent scasoning for 
soup, and highly invigorating. 

The Maldivians profess the Maho-~ 
medan religion, yet in some of their 
customs resemble the Biadjoos of 
Borneo. ‘They launch annually 2 
small vexsel loaded with perfumes, 
gums, and odoriferous flowers, and 
turn it adrift to the mercy of the 
winds and waves, ss an offering to 
the spirit of the winds, and sometimes 
similar offerings are made to the spirit 
whom they term king of the sea. 
With their internal government we 
are little acquainted ; but it does not 
appear, although separated into dis- 
tinct islands and groups of islands, 
that they engage in war with each 
other, ‘ith their neighbours the 
ians. Indeed by such Euro~ 
peans as have visited them they are 
described as a mild, inoffensive race, 
and very hospitable, for which they 
frequently meet with a most u: 
ful return, as happened in 1812, 
when Lord Minto interfered, and had 
the captain (a Brazilian Portuguese) 
and crew of a country ship punished 
for the brutality of their conduct, 
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and sent presents to such natives as 
had suffered by their misconduct. 
On this occasion it was first dis- 
covered that the sovereign of the 
Maldives had long been accustomed 
to send annually an embassy to Cey- 
Jon, which has been continued since 
the acquisition of that island by the 
British government. 

According to some these islands 
were first stocked with inhabitants 
from Malabar, but from various cir- 
cumstances it appears more probable 
that a lurge proportion of the existing 
natives are the descendants of colo- 
nists from Arabia. They are said to 
haven language peculiar to themselves, 
but this subject has never becn sutia- 
factorily investigated, and at present 
the Hindostany is certainly the lan- 
guage of discourse and most univer- 
sally understood. The French East- 
India Company had formerly 2 core 
poral aud some soldiers stativned on 
one of the islands, but they were re 
moved by M, Lally in 1759. When 
Hyder invaded Malabar in 1766 he 
contemplated the conquest of the 
Maldives also, but never carried his 
intention into execution, —( Public 
HS. Documents, Capt, Shaltz, Capt. 
Andrew Scott, Elmore, Forrest, Sonne- 
rat, Leyden, §¢.) 


Matrovm (Malibhum).—A dis- 
trict in Northern Hindostan, the chict 
of which has been some times classed 
among the twenty-two raja, and his 
country frequently denominated Par- 
but, from the immense mountains it 
contains, Malebum, the principal 
town, stands ot the junction (beni) of 
the Mayangdi with the Narayani, on 
which account it is frequently named 
Benishehr, while Dhoral is the name 
of the redoubt by which it is com- 
manded, Malebum being a term ap- 
plicable to both, The country was 
conquered by the Gorkhas of Nepaul, 
during the regency of Bahadur Sah, 
on which event the reigning raja and 
his con retired to Bulrampoor in the 
Nabob of Oude’s dominions. 

This is an elevated cold country of 

it le extent, one-fourth of the 
whole being occupied by mountains 
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covered with perpetual snow. Ac- 
cording to native accounts it contains 
mines of sulphur, cinnabar, iron, cop- 
per, and seme allege of zine, and 
also the remarkable hot springs of 
Muctinath. The copper-mines are sai 
tobeproductive, lurge quantities being 
sent to the plains, besides what is 
used in the country and Tibet. There 
are three mines of mica, und rock- 
crystal of considerable size is found 
in different parts. Gold dust is col- 
lected from the sands of several rivers, 
and more especially of the Krishna 
Gunduck, the Narayani, the Bakhu- 
gar, the Modi, and the Mayangdi. 
In its greatest dimensions Malebum 
has been aupposed'to contain 100,000 
inhabitants, of whom three-fourths 
are Gurings occupying the tracts west 
and north of the capitul. The country 
is cultivated with the hoe, and the 
principal crops are barley, uya (un- 
certain whether rye or a species of 
hill-rice), cleusine corocanus, pani-~ 
cum italicum, and phapar. The 
country to the south east of the capi- 
tal is cnlled Khasant, inhabited prin- 
fipally by Brahmins of a bastard race 
Gauss, who plough and carry bur- 
thens), Khasiyas, and various Hindoos 
of low birth, The houses in general 
have stone walls and are covered with 
thatch. Malebum, the chief town, 
stands on the west bank of the Gun- 
duck, here thirty yards broad, in lat. 
28° 32N., lon. 83° LY E., eighty 
miles N.W, from Gorkha,—(F. Bu- 
chanan, $c.) 





Maresaucu.—A small town in 
Northern Hindostan, subject to the 
Gorkhas of Nepaul, forty miles west 
from the town of Gorkha; lat, 27° 
53’ N., lon. 83° 44’ E, 


Mauirooras Iste.—A small island 
in the Eastern Seas, one of the Soo- 
loos, which is very low and woody, 
and has shoals all round, extending 
about two miles to the north-west. 


Marxain.—This small division of 
the province of Hyderabad is bound- 
ed on the west by the Beema river and 
contains no town of note except the 
one from which it derives its name, 

vou. 1. 
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situated in lat. 17° 10 N., lon. 77° 15° 
E., eighly-seven miles 8.W. from Hy- 
derabad, 


Matuavinty ( Malayaoali),—— A. 
town in the Mysore province, twenty- 
six miles east from Seringpatam ; lat. 
12° 2¥.N., lon. 77°77 E. This is a 
Jarge :mud fort, separated into two 
portions by a mud wall, and was 
given as a jaghire with the adjacent 
country to Tippoo by his father Hy- 
der. About two miles S.W. from 
Mallavilly there is a large reservoir. 
(F. Buchanan, §¢.) 


Matua.—A fortress in the Guje- 
rat peninsula, situsted on the river 
Muchoo, which having passed Wan- 
kaneer in the interior, empties itself 
into the Runn, two miles and a half 
below this place. The country is 
low, slopes off towards the Runn, 
and in the rainy season is a marsh for 
many miles; lat. 22° 56’ N., lon. 70° 
55’ E, 


Mattavea.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, the residence of 
a Goud chief, twelve miles south from 
Ruttunpoor. From Bouslaghur to 
this place, a distance of fifty nies, 
the road is through a country which 
is one continued wilderness. Iu this 
neighbourhood there is a small sub- 
acid plum of 2 very pleasant taste, 
which grows wild—(J. B. Blunt, $c.) 


Mattoonoo.—A district in the 
north-eastern extremity of Borneo, 
and in many respects the most valus- 
¥le that that large island compre- 
hends, Numerous rivers fall into the 
bay of Malloodoo, which is reported 
to have good soundings throughout. 
The tract is populous and well sup- 
plied with food, which is a rare con- 
dition in Borneo. Rattans of an ex- 
cellent quality from ten to twelve feet 
long may be here procured, as also 
clove bark. 

The natives on the sea-coast assert 
that in the interior there is a lake 
named Kenneyballoo, which appears 
from their description to exceed in 
magnitude that of Manilla, and to 
contain many islands. It is said to 
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be five or six fathoms deep in some 
places, and to be the source of many 
rivers, Around its margin are nu- 
merous hamlets, inhabited by Idaan 
or Horaforas; but from their want of 
foreign intercourse, and the pecu- 
liarity of their customs, they arc 
litle’ addicted to truffie—(Dairym- 
ple, Se.) 

Matov.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, twenty-five miles west from 
Sirhind ; lat.30° 38/,N, lon.75° 58’ E. 


Matocw#.—A_ small lordship or 
thahvoria in Northern Elindostan, 
situated between the Satuleje and 
Sunina, which originally depended on 
Keonthul, bat was conquered along 
with the others by the Gorkhas, who 
levied from it a revenue of 6,512 ru- 
pees. It contains no fort but that of 
Timour, and formerly furnished a 
coutingent to the paramount state in 
these hills of 300 armed men, and 
300 porters, Its revenue in 1815 was 
estimated at 8,000 rupees.—(Lieut. 
Ross, $e.) 


Matown.—A stronghold in North- 
ern Hindostan, Principality of Cuh- 
lore, clevated 4,448 feet above the 
level of the sea, and situated in lat. 
31° 13’ N., lon. 76° 48’ E. When 
possessed by Ammer Singh, the 
Gorkha commander, it consisted of 
a line of fortified posts upon a very 
difficult und lofty ridge, which pro- 
jects into the river Sutuleje, between 
two small rivera, It capitulated to 
Sir David Ochterlony on the 15th 
May 1815.—(Hodgson and Herbert, 
fas. Frascr, §c.) 

Matroona.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, forty-cight wiles 
S.S.W, from the city of Jeypoor; 
lat. 26° 20’ N., lon. 75° 12’ E. 


Macrvasa Riviz ( Malapurva). 
—A river in the province of Beja- 
poor which rises in the western 
ghauts, from whence it proceeds 
easterly with many windings, until 
after a course of about 140 miles it 
joins the Krishna. 


Mattown (or Maltone).—A town 
and fortress in the province of Al- 
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lahabad, situated on the S.W. boun- 
dary of Bundeleund, near the hills 
that separate that large district from 
Malwa; lat, 24° 17’ N., lon. 78° 32 
E. It commands the pass known by 
the name of Mallown ghout, the 
route by which is the easiest, and 
one most usually taken for the in- 
vading of Bundeleund, both on ac- 
count of the practicubility of the 
road and because it is plentifully 
supplied with water. Amecr Khan 
penetrated by thir pass, which may 
be called the key to Bundelcund on 
the western quarter,—( Richardson, 
$e.) 

Matocera.—A_strong mud-fort 
belonging to the Macherry ra 
the province of Agra, with a dit 
and atone citadel ; lat. 27° 24° N, 





MALWA. 
( Matava.) 

A large province of [indostan, si- 
tuated principally between the twenty- 
second and twenty-fifth degrees of 
north latitude, To the north it is 
bounded by Ajmeer and Agra; on 
the south by Candeish and Berar ; to 
the cast it has Allahabad and Gund- 
wana ; and on the west, Ajimeer and 
Gujerat. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 220 miles,by 150 the average 
breadth. When the institutes of 
Acber were composed this province 
extended indefinitely to the south of 
the Nerbudda, one angle touching on 
Baglana to the south-west, and Berar 
on the south-cast ; but in more recent 
times that river has been considered 
its distingnishing southern boundary, 
on crossing which, the Deccan com= 
maences, Towards the north-west, 
Malwa is separated from the division 
of Harowts in Ajineer by a ridge of 
niountains stretching cast and west, 
near the village of Muchundra; lat. 
24° 4B’ N., lon. 76° 12’ E. 

Such are the limits of this province 
in its greatest dimensions, but Malwa 
Proper bas more restricted boun- 
daries. This is a central elevated 
plateau, in general open, but diver- 
sified with conical table-crowncd hills 
and low ridges, watered hy numerous 
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sivers and strcains, posscasiug a rich 
soil and mild climate. It is only in 
2 few detuched spots that Malwa at- 
tains a greater height than 2,600 
feet ; but Shuizghur, the highest peak 
of the Muandoo range, reaches to 
2,624 feet. he city of Indore, by 
barometrical measurement, is 1,098 
feet above the level of the ser, and 
the descent to the vale of the Ner- 
budda by the Jaum ghaut, about 
thirty miles to the southward, is stecp 
and abrupt; but so gradnal is the 
ascent from the northward, that a 
traveller proceeding from Jeypoor to 
Indore, althaugh he has to thread 
several defites, and occasionally to 
cross a low ridge, finds no sudden 
livity like the brink of a table- 
nd in any part of his journey, and 
is only made sensible of the inicrean- 
ing elevation by the decreasing tem- 
perature. This descent towards the 
north from the Vindhya niountains, is 
also anurked by the course of the 
fumerous streams which have their 
nources in that chain, whence they 
flow nearly due north until they join 
the Chutnbul, and ultimately the 
Juma and Ganges. 

Although less strongly marked on 
the cast and west than on the south, 
there is 1 well indicated rise over the 
hilly tracts (branches of the Vind- 
hya), which on the east has Bopaul, 
and on the west separates Malwa 
Proper from Gujerat and Ajuiecr. 
‘To the north-west there is an a-ceut 
of about 200 feet to Mewar at the 
Chitore range, but the general tevel 
of Malwa had previously declined 
that amount. 

The temperature of this province 
is usually moderate, and the range 
of the thermometer smull, except to- 
wards the conclusion of the 
































d year, 
During the two months after the 
rains, fevers prevail; yet, on the 


whole, the climate may be considered 
salubrious. The seasons are those 
common to western India, the rainy, 
the cold, and the hot. The fall of 
rain during the months of June, July, 
August, and September, has been 
estimated at about fifty inches, The 
range of the thermometer is then re- 
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markably limited, being about 72° at 
night, and 77° at noon, In January 
182, the thermometer stood at 28° 
Fehrenheit, During the hot season, 
the parching winds from the north 
and west are comparatively mild, and 
of short duration. 

The soil of Malwa consists either 
of a joose, rich, black loam, or a 
more compact ferruginous mould, 
voth noted for their fertility. Among 
the principal grains may be cnume- 
rated wheat, gram, pear, jowary, ba- 
jery, woong, corud, Indian corn, and 
toour; the two first furnishing the 
largest export, Rice is only raised 
in small quantitics for home con~ 
sumption, but « surplus remains of 
sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, linsced, 

garlic, turmeric, und ginger. In- 
digo is also raised in smal) quanti- 
ties, as is also the morinda citrifo~ 
Jia, a red dye plant; and the luxu- 
riance attained by the vine has jong 
been celebrated: the Mulwa grapes 
are consequently of a superior quay 
lity, and are raised in sufficient abun- 
dance to furnish the bazars of Oajein 
and Indore. 

But of all the vegetable js oduce 
tions opiwin is the most important, 
the soil und climate appearing singu- 
larly well adapted for the cultivation 
of the poppy. Svon after the British 
congnest it was nade a fiscal mono- 
poly, but, owing to the fucility of 
smuggling, not a very profitable one, 
In 1821 the Company's opium was 
estimated at 1,500 maunds, and the 
smuggled opiam at the same amount, 
Tu 182450 rapidly it increased, 
that the Company's opium was estie 
mated at 4,200 waunds, and the 
smuggled at 3,000: total, 7,200 
mauuds, The Malwa opium ia parti- 
cularly esteemed by the Chinese, who 
assert that it contains ¢wo-sevenths 
more of pure opiuin than an equat 
quantity of the Patua and Benares 
drug. “The Mulwa tobacco, more cs 
pecially that of the Bilsa district, is 
beyond all comparison the best in 
India, and much songht after by the 
yotarics of the hookah. 

The principal rivers of Malwa are 
the Chumbul, the great and little 

og 
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Cali_Sinde, the Mahy, the Sepra, 
the Parbutty, the Newy, the Ahor, 
and the Nerbudda, which bounds the 
province to the south; but, except 
the last, none of them are navigu 

The sourees of the Chumbul and 
Maby are among the Vindhya hills, 
where they rise at no great dis- 
tance from each other; yet the wa- 
ters of the one ultimately fall into 
the bay of Bengal, while those of the 
other terminate in the gulf of Cam- 





bay. In 1920 the chief principalities 
and towns in Malws Proper were 
the followin; 





Oojein, Shujawulpoor, 
Indore, Ashtur, 
Dhar, Shalijehanpoor, 
Rutlam, — Dewas, 
Nolye, Dug, 
Katchrode, Gungraur, 
Oneil, Tal, 
Mundessor, Mundawul, 
Bampoora, Maheidpoor, 
Munassa, Sarungpoor, 
Auggur, Bopaul, 
Seronge, Dohud, and 


Bhilsa, Mandoo, 

The Rawuls of Doongurpoor and 
Banswara, the rajas of Pertaubghur, 
Barreah and Ally Mohun, are tribu- 
tary to the British government; the 
rajas of Rutlam, Seetamow, Luna~ 
wara, and Soonth, to Sindia; Jab- 
booah to Holcar. East of the Chum- 
bul, Kotah is tributary to the Bri- 
tish government, Narwar, Chandrec, 
Ratghur, Bahadurpoor, Sbeopoor, 
and Raghooghur, have been subdued 
by Sindia; the petty rajas of Narsin- 
ghur, Kilchecpoor, and Rajghur, are 
tributary to hin, Some of these are 
not within the strict geographical li- 
mits of Matwa, but it is thought best 
to exhibit them all together, 

No gercat number of Mahomedans 
ever settled in this province, and ex- 
cept the Nubob of Bopaul and his 
dependent chiefs, there ure not any 
persons of the Arabiun faith who can 
boast either of hereditary rank or au- 
thority, All the Rajpoot tribes of 
central India trace their origin from 
Oude in Upper Hindostan, and were 
probably no more than leaders or 
vicegerents from the Hindoo families 
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of Kanoje, and their number, it is 
likely, inercased subsequent to the 
Mahomedun invasion of Delhi. These 
Rajpoots never marry into their own 
peculiar tribe. During the coufusion 
and dispersion of families, many in- 
dividuals of the Sudra tribe elevated 
themselves to the rank of Rajpoot 
by taking the title of Singh, which 
addition as a distinctive appellation 
is but recent with the genuine Raj- 
poots. 

The return of tranquillity in 1826 
afforded strong proofs of the stabilit 
of the native village officers in Mai. 
wn, and of the imperishable nature 
of that excellent institution, Many 
of the villages had been waste for 
more than thirty years, the inhabi- 
tants scattered ‘abroad at great 
distances, and many by compul- 
sion become robbers and_plunder- 
ers; yet, under all the miscrics of 
theircondition, a constant intercourse 
had been kept up, intermarriages 
had taken place, and hopes cherished 
of their ultimate restoration to their 
native spot. When at length con- 
vinced that better days bad arrived, 
they flocked to their roofless houses; 
and infant Potails (the second and 
third in descent from the expelled 
one) were in many cases carried at 
the head of these partics. When 
they reached their villages, every field 
and wall of a house were taken pos- 
session of by the owner or cultivator, 
without dispute or litigation, and in 
afew days every thing wa» in pro- 
gress us if the peace of the village 
had never been disturbed, 

From the long internal dissensions 
and the recent apparently destructive 
ravages of the Pindaries, it might 
have heen expected that Malwa (with- 
in and on the borders of which these 
plunderers were established) would 
have Leen found, when entered by 
the British armies, waste and uncul- 
tivated. The direct reverse, however, 
of this was experienced ; for although 
the grain was in many instances con- 
cealed and withheld, the superabun- 
dance of forage near all the villages 
testified the extent of its production. 
Rice was rarely seen, but wheat grew 
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in considerable quantities, and soon 
became the common fvod of the na- 
tive troops. In fact, after the army 
under Sir Thomas Hislop had crossed 
the Nerbudda, so profuse was the 
abundance, that the supplies, trans- 
ported with infinite labour and ex- 
Pense from a distant quarter, became 
areal incumbrance, while those col 
lected by the Bombay government 
were never brought forward at all, 
The above army, when at Oojein in 
1818, although ‘consisting of only 
$,000 fighting men, was supposed to 
have eight camp followers to each 
soldier, besides the quantity of forage 
required for the artillery cattle, when 
sixty Cernatic bullocks are put in 
yoke for the movement of an iron 
twenty-four-pound battering gun, 
fifty to an iron eighteon-pounder, 
and forty to a twelve-pounder. 

In this province the savage tribe 
of Bheels are found in considerable 
numbers, more especially in the moun 
tains contiguous to the Nerbudda 
river; but it also frequently happens 
that the plundering trihes of Meenas, 
Moghies, Ramooses, and Gonds are 
contounded there. The Bheels of 
Malwa, however, are quite a distinct 
race from any other Indian tribe, with 
hugh pretensions to remote antiquity. 
The common name of this people is 
Bheel (Bhilla), but they are likewise 
termed Nishada, both Sanscrit words 
denoting ourensts. They have no 
record or tradition of having ever 
possessed the plains; but they assert 
that they have long maintained the 
exclusive possession of the hilly 
tracts. At present they are subih- 
vided into the classes distinguished 
as the village, the cultivating, and 
the wild mountain Bheels, Their 
principal chiefs, usually termed Bhoo- 
ureahs, are nearly all of the Bheelalah 
tribe, who claim descent from 3 Raj. 
poot father and Bheel mother. They 
excercise absolute power, and in the 
commission of the most atrocious 
crimes are implicitly obeyed by their 
followers, Ina appearance the wild 
Bhecls are a diminutive, wretched- 
looking race, but they are active, and 
capable of undergoing great fatigue. 
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The Bangrics and Moghiesare Hindoo 
tribes of the lowest caste, robbers 
and thieves by profession ; originally, 
according to their own traditions, 
from the north-west of India and 
neighbourhood of Chntore. In 2820 
the total of all these plundering 
classes, including Bheels, Sondics, 
Meenahs, Goojure, and Thugs, was 
estimated at 90,000 persons. Owing 
to the total dissolution of all govern- 
ment throughout this part of Hin- 
dostan in the early part of the ninc- 
teenth century, the Bheels were cvi- 
dently advancing in political strength, 
and but for the interference of the 
British, would have soon emerged 
into notice as a substantive power, 
having acquired from their roving 
and predatory habits an ascendancy 
over several petty native states in 
their vicinity, such as Raypepla, which 
by their ravages they almost depopu- 
lated. 

Malwa was invaded early in the 
thirteenth century by the Patan so- 
vere of Deity, and was either 
wholly subdued or rendered tributary. 
Its subjection to that empire con- 
tinued very Prcearions until the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, during 
which period it was governed by in- 
dependent sovereigns of the Afghan 
or Patan tribe, whose capital was 
Mandoo, situated among the Vindhya 
mountains. After the conquest of 
Dells by the Mogul dynasty Malwa 
was soon subdued, and continued to 
form a province of that empire until 
the death of Aurengzebe in 1707, 
when it was invaded and overran by 
the Maharattas, and finally separated 
from the Mogul dominions about 
A.D. 1732, during the reign of Sahoo 
Raja; but tha¢ race never succeeded 
iu obtaining possession in the Euro~ 
pean sense, for it was in fact a con- 
tinual conflict between the great and 
the petty plundering chiefs, cach do- 
ing as much mischief ay he could, 
with occasionally short intervals of 
truce, but never of peace. The an- 
cient landholders still retained strong- 
holds over the province; and partly 
by mutual convention and partly by 
force extorted a portion of the rents 
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from the neighbouring villages, and 
are atill known by the name of 
Grassias, Even at present the lowest 
Grassia chief has his prime minister, 
and other public functionaries, pro- 
Pportionate to his Innds and followers, 
ever whom his authority is, in theery 
and practice, as absolute as the most 
despotic prince. 

The banditti, afterwards so well 
known under the Pindaries, originated 
in thiy province, the mighty mother 
of freebooters, where they at first 
occupied the country in the vicinity 
of Nemawur, Kantapoor, Goonas, 
Beresha, and part of the Bi and 
Bhopaul territories; but in process 
of time extended themselves towards 
the centre, and would ere long have 
absorbed the whole. ‘The designation 
of Pindary was at first applied to a 
body of roving cavalry which accom- 
panied the Peshwi's armies in their 
expeditions ; and it is impossible not 
to be struck with the resemblance 
which Pindara bears in sound to Pan- 
dour, as Cozauk does to Cossack. 
When the Peshwa ceased to interfere 
practically with Hindostan north af 
the Nerbudda, leaving that division 
of the Maharatta empire to Sindia 
and Holcar, the Pindarries split into 
two factions, assuming the names of 
Sindia Shahy and Holcar Shahy re- 
spectively, according as they attuched 
themselves to the families, or rather 
to the fortunes of these chiefs. 

With respeet to their composition, 
the Pindaries were principally, and 
their leaders wholly of the Mahome- 
dan religion, but all castes were al 
lowed to associate with them. Rem- 
nants of former wars and the refuse 
of a disbanded soldiery, they consti- 
tuted # nucleus, round which might 
assemble all that was vagabond and 
disaffected, all that was incapable of 
honest industry and peaceful occu~ 
pation, and all that was opposed by 
habit and interest to the peace of 
Hindostan, Like the early Maha- 
rattas, they systematically carried on 
a war of plunder and devastation on 
all their neighbours, and in recent 
times were gradually obtaining the 
substantiality of organized states, 
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their progress being assisted by the 
duily augmenting weakness of the 
8 rounding powers, and their in- 
ability to coerce their own dominions. 
Among themselves they lived in so- 
cieties of one and two hundred, go- 
verned by the individual who) had 
snost influence. These inferior chiefs 
were culled Mhooladar and Thokdar; 
the aggregate bedy Tull; detache 
ments Cozauks; the main body Lub- 
burs and the principal leader Lub- 
brea, In 1814 the total of all these 
bands was estimated at 31,000 horse. 

So formidable an assembly of pre- 
datory cavalry on the hanks of the 
Nerbidda, ready to overspread the 
adjacent countrics, conld not be 
viewed without extreme horror, and 
it imposed the necessity of maiutain- 
ing an unceasing watch along the 
whole frontier of the British domi- 
nions, which had been ravaged for 
two consecutive years, and at an ex 
peuse neerly as great as would have 
been incurred to carry on operntions 
of the most decisive nature. Under 
these circumstances, the British go- 
vernment considered itself called on 
to execute the most imperious duty 
of a sovereign, that of protecting its 
peaceful subjects from desolation, 
and prevent the repetition of utro- 
cities similar to those that had been 
committed the preecding year in Gun- 
toor. The obstacles were formidable, 
but the measures adopted by the 
Marquis of Hastings were equal to the 
exigence, and so vigorously followed 
up, that between the 16th October 
end conclusion of November 1817 
the Pimlaries had been expelled from 
all their old haunts in Malwa, and 
after numberless marches and coun- 
ter-marches, surprises, routea, and 
flights, their leaders, with the ex- 
ception of Cheetoo (eaten by a tiger), 
were either seized or surrendered to 
the mercy of the British government, 
and when tranquillity was restored 
bad lands assigned them by the Bri- 
tish government. 

In 1818, after the Pindary war had 
been brought to a successful con- 
clusion, an insurrection was organized 
in the south-western portion of Mal- 
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wa, under a boy impostor named 
Kitshna, who for the occasion was 
made to personate the reigning and 
legitimate 1aja of Indore, Mulhar 
Row Holcar, The country chosen 
by the insun ents for their operations 
35 the strongest and most mace ssible 
in this quuter of Malwa, consisting 
of a deep hne of hulls and 3 meles, 
which extend north and south from 
Pataubghn, passing Rutlam within 
tight or ten miles, and stretching on- 
wirds by Pctliwad, Borec, Bauz, and 
Cooksee, to new the Nerhuddi, and 
continuing west te an undcfincd dis- 
tance, thionsh the tamntones of 
Binsw wa, Doongm poor, Koshaighur, 
Birch, and Chota Odes poor, Prom 
the countrys of Mewir to the north 
of Pertanbghur the imsurgents could 
not look for supnort except from 
one o1 two prcditory chicts, but the 
tracts above cnumerated tecmed with 
the cluments of msurrection, besides 
the Bhetl, Moghies, and a number 
ot Soondics, who had beea driven 
into the jungles, and listly numerous 
bodics ‘of Araby cud Mechrantes 
(from Meckran, nm Persia) were seat- 
tered over the country Those at 
Banawaia had joined the impostor, a 
patty were at Rutlam, another at 
Jibooh, a third at Amprih, while 
afoice of 700 or 800, under Muzat- 
fer, » Meckrany chicf, were in pos- 
sevsion of Cooksee, (hiculda, and 
Ally Mohun The whole of these 
‘Arabs and Meckranies kept up a re- 
gular commumeation, and from we 
terested motives felt a natural anti 
pathy to the tianquillizing system, rt 
bemg obviously incompatible with the 
dotation of then ascendancy over 
the native states, The leaders ot the 
revolters natmally calculated on as- 
sistance fiom the discontented merce- 
naries, who trusted for pay to chance 
and plunder, but their plots end com- 
bination, were completely frustrated 
by the energy and activity of the offi- 
cers and troops employed against 
them. In their first movements the 
rebela were confined to the hulls, 
next pursued among their fastnesses, 
then ent off from mutual succour 
by the mterventiou of detachments 
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where lcast eapccted, and in the 
end totally routed and dispersed. 
The ampostor escaped for the mo- 
ment, but everv one of his principal 
adherents were taken, and his cause 
uttcly abandoned 

Dunng these proceedings the con- 
trast of pact misery and the con- 
mciousne.s of present safcty was felt 
by all, and the fervour of ther grax 
titude to the British government was 
enhanced by the obviously disin- 
tercsted chatacter of its interference, 
so far as pecumary profit 15 conccrn- 
ed, Ihe grand result contemplated 
was the establishing and muntaioing 
the perce of India, which object Sir 
John Malcolm personally explained 
to all ranks, to the head of a village 
as well as to the sovereign of a king- 
dom, to the Icader of a gang of rob- 
bers as well ay to the commander of 
an mimy But the feelings that had 
been excited in all classes (not ex- 
ceptmng the military), by their prey- 
inz on cach other until the means of 
subsistence, even to the strongest, 
were exhausted, could not be ex- 
pected to last long, advantage was 
consequently taken of existhag cir- 
cumstances, ant troops distributed 
im such a manner, that while they 
precluded the foreign mercenanes 
from tumult or violence, proved to 
them that any act of concihation or 
liberality was not the offspring of fear 
or necessity. 

‘The general result of these and 
othr operations effected by Sir John 
Malcolm was the expulsion of nearly 
4,000 Sindies and Meckranies, and 
2,000 of Bapoo Sindia’s Mewatues 
and Patans, the restoration to power 
and security of the rulers of the dif 
ferent petty states , the establishment 
of the just claims of Sindia, Holcar, 
and the Powar family , the extinction 
of ther fictitious ones, and finally 
the restoration to their houses and 
homes of the peaceable and indus- 
trious classc»—the whole accomplish- 
ed without bloodshed. The dis- 
charged mercenaries were treated 
with kindness, and all the petty 
chieftams weic warned that the re- 
taming of them would be considered 
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tantamount to a declasation of hos- 
ulity against the British Governnint, 
On the other hand the reform of the 
Gnassia, Raypoot, and Bhecl free- 
hooters, Was not, when propcily ma- 
naged, so difficult a task as had becn 
anttupated, Accustomed to oppres- 
sion and contempt as these tribes 
had been whenever the government 
to which they owed allegiance was 
strong cnough to despise them, they 
were gratified by the kindness and 
consideration shewn them by a power 
whose superior means of cocrcion 
wete irresistible, Although reduced 
in some respects, therr condition in 
others was ramned, and they were 
Prrticularly pleased dumng the ne- 
gociation bv the absence of all sus- 
picion of meditated treachery, a mark 
of mfamy that had bithcrto attnched 
to the most favoured of their tace. 
To inspre them with rome confi- 
«lence io ther own honesty, Sir John 
Milcolm employed the most noto- 
nous of these robbers near his per- 
son, and ag guards over property and 
treasurc, which duties they mvaria- 
bly fulfilled with care and fidelity. 

There docs not appear to be any 
dhalect peculiar to this province, as 
ina specimen of the Lord’s Prayer 
in what 1s called the Malwa language, 
the nussionanes could trace twenty 
words a» occurring in the Bengalese 
and Hindostany examples, while ma- 
ny of the remainder were found to be 
pure Sanscrit. In Bopaul Persian 1s 
generally taught, and at Ooyein, Mun- 
dessor, and some other towns, rcad- 
ing and writing the Persian character 
15 imparted by a few Mahomedan and 
Kast teachers, but the knowledge 
communicated 15 very superficial. 
The Sanscrit ts taught at Oojcin by 
several who profess to be shasties 
or leaned priests, and at Indore, 
Mundessor, and some other towns, 
there are also a few shastnes, but 
the common language taught m the 
schools 1s the Rungkee, a mixed dia- 
lect of the Hindu: 

For ascertainmg the population of 
Malwa, Sir John Malcolm selected 
fourteen districts as contaming a fait 
Poportion of thinly and well in 
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habited tiacts; therr area occupied, 
3,472 square miles The mhabitants, 
by a tolerably accurate investigation, 
amounted to 342,297 persons, or nine~ 
ty-cight to the square mile, and five 
to each house ‘Ihe proportion of 
Mahomed ins to Hindoos was ay onc 
to twenty-one, In 1819 the total 
gross revenne of central India 
amounted to about Re  2,.56,99,186, 
but was expected, after five years of 
tranquillity to reach toRs 2,98,70,803 
in 1824, about which date the grow, 
revenue of the British government m 
Malwa was expected to be 3,68,207 
rupees 

The Briush resident at Indore 
eXcrciscs an extensive authority, hav~ 
ing charge ot all western Malwa, in- 
cluding the terntorics of Holcsr, 
Ghoffoor hhin, Nemaur, the rayas ot 
Dhar and Dewas, the petty chiets ot 
Ally Mohun, and others in the wild 
tract adyicent to Guyerat, and also 
of the rajis of Pertanbghur, Bans 
war, and Doongurpoor He has also. 
the conducting of all intercourse with 
the rajas of Sillanah, Ruttlam, and 
other chicfs tributary to Sindin. 
Bhopau! has a cistinct resident — 
(Su J Malcolm, Futlarton, Hunter, 
Rennell, Col. Blackes, Scott, the Mar- 
qua Wellesley, Se) 


Marwan (0? Svonderds 00g ).—A 
town and fortified tsland im the pro~ 
vince of Bejapore, thity-thicc miles 
NN W. from Goa, lat 15°53’ N , lon. 
73° 47° E. This fortress, with a cere 
tam extent of territory, was acquired 
1n 1813 from the raja of Colapour, 
and the fort of Vingorla from the 
ranny of Sawnntwarree, but the 
whole was of trifling extent, and 
onginally occupied, to prevent them 
again becoming, what they had been 
from the earhest dawn of history, 
the rendezvous of puratical flects. 
The streams here are navigable for 
small craft as far as the British ter- 
titory extends, which sre the only 
useful description of vessela, the 
prevatling wande not admitting of ves~ 
sels sathng up and down the rivers. 

Within this amall terntory the as- 
scesed Jands aie of two sorts, garden 
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and arable. The first produces ge- 
nerally all the fruits of the country, 
but only the coco-nut and betel-nut 
are regularly taxed, yet a collection 
is alao made from others. The best 
coco-nut trees yield about 125 nuts 
annually ; the second about fifty; and 
the third from fifteen to twenty nuts. 
The produce of the betel-nut trees is 
very uncertain; in some sections of 
country it yiclds three seers, and in 
others only one, which however may 
he tolerably well ascertained by mere 
inspection of the tree. The arable 
Jand is taxed according to its fitness 
for the wet or dry cultivation; the 
first yields a moiety, the last a third 
of the grain produced, to govern- 
ment, The more valuable produc- 
tions, such as sugarcane, saffron, 
and ginger, pay one-fourth, but the 
whole quantity is insignificant. The 
cultivation of hemp, for which the 
soil is well adapted, may be here car- 
ricd on to any extent, and iron is 
procured and smelted by the inha- 
bitants in considerable quantities. 
‘The ore is usually found in detached 
lumps, but sometimes in regular 
rochy strata, 

In this, as in other Maharatta go- 
vernments, the administration of jus- 
tice appears always to have been a 
secondary consideration, and no re- 
gular system for its ndministration 
was ever established. While subject 
to that nation, it was customary for 
the complainant to repair to the 
principal person in the neighbour- 
buod, who either listened to his story 
or dismissed him, according as the 
result promised to be lucrative or 
otherwise. Capital punishments ap- 
pear to have been unknown, the most 
atrocious crimes admitting of pecuni- 
ary compeusntion, graduated by the 
menns of the perpetrator. In 1820 

illages 





the Malwan vi and town were 
incorporated with the Southern Con- 
can district.—(Dunlop, Public MS: 
Documents, $c.) 


Mamrava.—A town on the west 
const of Borneo, situated in lat, 21° 
N,, lon, 109° 19 BE. This is one of 
the best markets among the Eastern 
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islands for opium, the consumption, 
including its dependencies, being 
equal to 500 chests per annum.— 
(Etnore, §c.) 


Mawaan (Gulf of )—This gull 
separates Ceylon from the Southern 
Carnatic. Although too shallow to 
admit vessels of a large size, the 
depth of water is sufficient for sloops, 
dhonies, and other smal! craft, which 
convey goods by this passage to and 
from the continent to Columbo, in- 
stead of taking the outward cir 
cuitous passage, and rounding the 
island by Dondra-head. The rocks 
snd ridge of sand-banks named 
Adam’s bridge, present a great ob- 
struction, and vessels are frequently 
obliged to lighten at Mangar before 
they can pass. This is called the 
inner or Palk’s passage, from a 
Dutchman of that nanie who first at- 
tempted it. 


Manaaa Iste.—An island in the 
pur eighteen miles long by two-and- 

nlf in breadth, partly covered with 
patmyra and coco-nut trecs; but 
the greater proportion of the surface 
is a mere mound of sca-sand. with 
scarcely any drinkable water, The 
fort stands close to the strait, and 
fronts the Ceylon coast. Small boats 
ply between Ramisseram and Ma- 
naar, and government have also 
boats stationed for conveying over 
the letter bags between Ceylon and 
the continent. In 1803 Fort Ma- 
naar contained twenty-cight pieces 
of cannon, mostly unserviceable, 


Maxavo.—A_ Dutch settlement. 
subordinate to Ternate, thus named, 
near the north-easteramost extre- 
mity of the island of Celebes; lat. 
1° 25’ N., Jon. 124° 45’E. From this 

the Dutch procure much gold 
in exchange for opium, pie ds, 
iron and steel; it is also productive of 
rice, It was captured in 1810 by 
the Dover frigate.—({ Thora, sc.) 


Manamanuaa. — A small village 
on the left bank of the river Vynr, in 
the Carnatic province, and district of 
Madura, where there is « large choul- 
try, and bungalow adjoining for the 
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accommodation of European tra- 
vellers, twenty-cight miles travelling 
distance §.E. from the city of Ma- 
ura. 


Mawnaran.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, forty-seven miles 
W.S.W. from Tanjore, formerly the 
residence of a tributary and refrac- 
tory Poligar; lat. 10°38 N., lon. 78° 
ww 


Mawas Rivrn.—This small river 
is only remarkable as forming the 
boundary of the British territories on 
the north-eastern extremity of Ben- 
gal. It separates the district of Bij- 
nee, paying tribute to the prince of 
the gods (the deb raja of Bootan) 
from another section of country now 
subject to the lord of heaven (swerga, 
deva), that is, the nominal prince of 
Assam; aud the river continues from 
thence to be in general the boundary 
between the said lord of heaven and 
the more puissant ‘hants of Lea 
denhall-street until ins the Brah- 
maputra at Jughigopa, a distance 
of about seventeen miles. Both par- 
ties, however, possess on each side of 
the river some portions of land that 
are not contested ; others are keenly 
disputed by the udjacent landholders, 
without having as yet attracted the 
notice of the superior powers. In 
the dry season the Manas is naviga- 
ble for boats of fifty or sixty maunds 
as fur as Bijnee, where the raja re- 
sides, but there is very little com- 
merce cartied on by its channel,— 
CF, Buchanan, ec.) 


Manaswary Istz.—A small island 
about five miles in circumference si- 
tuated in the harbour of Dory, on 
the great island of Papua; let. 0°54’ 
N., lon, 134° 40’ EE. Here are man 
Dutmeg trees growing wild, whi 
produce nutmegs of the long i 
but of inferior quality.—{ Forrest, &c.) 


Manasanovara Lake (manasa, 
divine, and sarovara, a great lake or 
pool, }—Alakein Tibet, named by the 
inhabitants of the Undes and Chinese 
Tartars Choo Mapang, It is bound- 
ed on the south by the great Hima- 
laya range; on the east by a prolon- 
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gation of the Cuilas ridge; and on 
the north and west by a very high 
lund, under the forma of a table, a 
ravine, and a slope, all declining to- 
wards the Jake, It nppears to be of 
an oblong shape, having the cast, 
west, and south sides nearly straight. 
That of the north (especially the 
north-east, where there is a plain at 
the base of the elevated land) in- 
dented, and irregularly tending to the 
east. The angles are not shorp, if 
they were, its figure would be nearly 
In length from cast to went 
ted at fifteen miles, 
and in breadth from north to sonth 
about eleven miles; Int. 31° N., lon. 
sc E. 

The water, except when disturbed 
by the wind, is clear and well-tasted. 
No weeds are observed on the sur- 
face, but grass is thrown up from the 
bottom. ‘The centre and the sides 
furthest from the spectator’s eye re- 
flect a green colour, and the whole 
has an impressive appeurance, whe- 
ther quict or agitated, But it is sel- 
dom allowed to remuin tranquil, as 
the sudden changes of temperature 
in this neighhourhiood are attended 
with violent gusts of wind. The heat 
of the sun while near the meridian, 
and the cold emanating from the 
massea of snow on the surrounding 
mountains, maintain an incessant con- 
flict in the atmosphere. It is not 
Known at what season of the year 
this alpine basin contains the great- 
est body of water, but in the month 
of August it is probably at the dricst, 
as when visited by Mr. Moorcroft in 
that month the water-courses from 
the mountains were without mois- 
ture. No appearance, however, indi- 
cated that the bed of the lake ever 
rose more than four feet higher than 
its existing level at the time he viewed 
it, which elevation would be quite in- 
sufficient to make it overflow its 
banks. The beach of the lake is 
mostly covered with fragments of 
stone rounded, and when of small 
size, thinned by the continued action 
of the waves ; but in some parts there 
are masses of red and green granite, 
marble, and limestone, apparently 
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fallen from the face of the 10ck, which 
in many places 18 300 feet m perpen- 
dicular height, and cut by water- 
courses which proceed fiom the ta- 
ble lind in the vicinity of the Jake 
On the front of this Ingh bank, at 
from ten to thirty yards from the 
ground, are houses of loose stones 
and wood, to appearance only acces- 
stble by ladders, yet mbhabited, pro- 
bibly by rehgious devotees 

Wild gecse are observed to quit 
the plains of India on the approach 
of the raimy senon, during which 
Lake Manasarovara 1s covercd with 
them ; indecd, the Hindoos suppose 
that the whole tribe of geese, which 
1s snercd to Biahma, retire to the 
holy lake when the rainy diaw mgh. 
The water's edge 1s at all tmcs bor- 
dered by a hc of wrach grass, mixed 
with the feathers and quills of the 
grey goose, which breed 1 vast num- 
bers among the surrounding rocks, 
aud here find food when Benzil 1s 
concealed by the mundation Many 
aquatic eagles are also seen perched 
on the rocky crags, and various 
hinds of gulls shimming along the 
water, Clouds of large black gnats 
hover over the surface of the lake. 
and become a prey to a spectes of 
trout without scales, which in their 
turn are devoured by fathered foes 
There are many water-couises, the 
streams of which fall into the water 
when the snows melt. The most 
important, named the Kiwhna, sweeps 
down a ravine between two high 
mountains of the Hunalaya chain, 
and expands to a shect of water as 
It approaches the lake; but Mr. 
Moorcroft considered tt certain that 
Manasarovara seuds out no river to 
the south, north, or west. His stay, 
however, was too short to admit of 
his making a complete circuit of it, 
but adverting to the difficulty of su; 
posing the evaporation of the lake in 
s0 cold a chmate, to be equivalent to 
the influx of water from the sursound- 
ing mountains during the season of 
thaw, it may still be conjectured, 
that although no river runs from 1t, 
nor any outlet appears at the level at 
which it was seen by Mr. M 
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it may nevertheless hnve eome draitz 
for 1ts superfluous waters when more 
swollen, and at each greatest eleva- 
tron perhaps communicates with Lake 
Rawan (from whence the Sutuleye 
flows), conformably to the oral 10- 
formation recused from native tra- 
vellers. 

Manasarovara is considered one of 
the most sacred of all the Hindoo 
places of pilgrimage, not merely on 
account of its remoteness, and the 

aged dangers of the journcy, but 
also fiom the necessity which com. 
pele the pilgrim to bring with inm 

oth money md provisions, which 
last he must frequently eat uncooked 
owing to the want of fuel It has 
never been ascertained why the Chi- 
nese Tartais and inhabitants of the 
Undes call it Choo Mapang, but they 
consider it an act of religious duty 
to carry the ashes of their deceased 
relations to the lake, there to he 
mixed with ity sacted waters On 
diffrent parts surrounding the lake 
are the buts of Jamas and gylums 
(priests and monks), placed in ro- 
mantic spots, and decorated with 
streamers of diffrent coloured cloth 
and haw, flying from long poles fixed 
at the corners and on the roofs of the 
houses. Along the beach at low-wa- 
ter math are scattered the bones of 
many yaks, or bushy tailed cattle - 
but there » no reason to believe that 
they are the relics of animals that 
have been sacrificed. It 1s more pro- 
bable that they haveeither been suf- 
focated nm the snow, ot starved to 
death durmng winter, as while the 
hetbage lasta the Tartars and Jowar- 
rea feed their numerous flocks in the 
vicinity, Fhe best shaw)-wool comes 
fiom the neighbourhood of Ooprang 
Cote, near the lake, and according 
to native accounts the Chinese have 
a valuable gold-mrne mm that part of 
‘Tibet beyond the Carlas 1ange north- 
east from Lake Manassrovara. — 
(Moorcroft, Colebrovke, gc.) 


Maxcar Istx (or Palo Mancop ). 
—A very smail island sn the Eastern 
seas <ituated st the extremty of a 
sandbank, which extends about six 
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leagues from the south-western ex- 
tremity of Bornco; lat. 3° S., lon. 
102° 57’ E. The tides between this 
islet and Suratoo run very strong, and 
it should not be approached too near 
by ships, on account of the irregula- 
Tity of the soundings, 


Mancotr (Mancate).—A town in 
the province of Lahore, seventy-six 
miles north from Amritsir; lat. 32° 
37’ N,, lon. 74° 55’ E. This place 
stands on an eminence skirted by 8 
river, and when visited by Mr. Foster 
in 1783 was tributary to the raja of 
Jamboe, but has since devolved to the 
Ses. 


Mawpaary’s Casr.—A station in 
Northern Hindostan, dommions of 
Nepaul, situated on the east side of 
the Cali river; Int. 30°32’ N., lon. 
80° 50’ E. ; 14,500 fect above the level 
of the sea, 


Manvavie.—The principal seaport 
and most populous town of the 
Cutch province, situated on the sea- 
coast about thirty-five miles $.5.W. 
from Bhooj, the capital ; lat. 22° 50’ 
N,, lon, 69° 33’ E. It possesses @ 
tolerable harbour and is a place of con- 
siderable trade with Malabar, Sinde, 
Arabia, and Afmca; being cqualled 
in these respects by few marty in Hin- 
dostan, but it possesses no manufac. 
tures of importance. It is situated 
within gunshot of the beach, and is 
fortified in the Asiatic style and has 
gardens in the environs. In 1518, the 
annual revenuc was estimated at two 
and a half lacks of rupees, and the 
population at 35,000 persons, princi- 
pally Bhattias, Banyans and Brahmins; 
the remainder Lohannas, Mahome- 
dans and various low castes. The son 
of Hane Raja, the chieftain of Man- 
davic who styled himself the dewan 
of Cutch, way taken under British 
protection in 1809,—(Pubkc MS. 
Documents, Macmurdo, §¢.) 





Manpawer.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, district of Surat, 
nineteen miles east from Surat; Jat. 
21° 15'N., ion. 73° 25’ E. The Raj- 
poot raja of Mandawee possesses a 
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tract of country sbout twenty-five 
miles long by fifteen broad, which in 
1921 yielded a revenue of 180,000 
rupees, out of which 80,000 was paid 
as tribute to the British government. 
Hr principal town contains about 
2,000 houses, but much of the terri- 
tory is covered with jungte, and thinly 
peopled by predatory Bheels,—( Zi. 
pluinstone, $c.) 


Mawnonan.—A district in the is- 
land of Celebes, bounded on the west 
by the straits of Macasar, and on 
the cast by a tract of desert moun- 
tains to which the inhabitants retire 
when attacked from the sea by ene- 
mies too powerful to resist In the 
field. The government of this small 
state was formerly vested in ten 
nobles, who were in subjection to 
the Macassars, before the fatter were 
conquered by the Dutch, In 1824, 
the inhabitants possessed about 200 
trading prows, in which besides being 
general carriers throughout the ar- 
chipclago, they exported oil, rice ond 
some coffee. The name (Mandhar) is 
celebrated in Hindoo mythology an 
that of the enormous mountain with 
which the demgods and demons 
churned the occan to obtain the cs- 
sence of smmortality. 


Maxnopri.—An ancient town, or 
rather the vestiges of one, in the pro« 
vince of Ajmeer, four miles north- 
east from Joudpoor. It 1s supposed 
to have been the capital of the Par- 
chara dynasty. The few temples left 
by the Mahomedans are of Jain 
structure.-{Tod, §c.) 


Manpory.—A small island in the 
Eastern seas, one of the Gilolo group, 
situated between the first and second 
degrees of east longitude. In length 
it may be estimated at twenty mies 
by four the average breadth, 


Mawnvow.—The ruins ofan ancient 
town in the province of Malwa, aixty- 
five miles S.S.W. from Oojein ; lat. 
22° 2Y N., lon, 75° 20' E., 1,944 feet 
above the level of the sca. It was 
formerly the capital of the Dhar ra- 
jahs, subsequently of the Khillijec 
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Patan sovcreigns of Malwa, onc of 
whom, undct the name ot Urshung 
Shah, fixed here the scat of govern- 
ment about AD 1404 = It subntted 
to Acher in person in 156), when 
Malwa was annthilated as a separate 
Kingdom, and tn 1582 15 described by 
Abul Fazcl as a city of prodigious 
extent, twenty-two miles im cicum- 
ference In 1615, when visited by 
Sir ‘Thomas Roe, 1t was greatly, dila- 
pidatcd, and aty grandem had disap- 
pened 

This once celebrated city occupies 
the tibular summit of a mountain, 
onc of the Vindhyan cham, separated 
by a vast chasm (resembling an arti 
fiaal ditch of gigantic depth and 
dimensions) from the adjacent tern- 
tory During the rains this chasm 1 
obstincted by water, and the ap- 
proach to the town from the north 
Vipparently the only one) 1» by a 
broad causeway, stretching across 
the bottom of the ravine, and then 
winding up the mural face of the 
roch. Three gateways, still entire, 
guard this pos we. the first at the 
toot of the descent from the northern 
margin of the chasm, the second at 
the Dave of the opposite ascent, and 
the third at the summit. The luxu- 
niance of the vegetation and the mass 
of rums on the mountain of Mandow, 
and for miles around, have a gene- 
ral resemblance to the site of Gour, 
the ancient capital of Bengal, but 
Mandow has a dicided advantage in 
the scile ot its edifices, and still 
more in the magnificence of its natu- 
ral landscape. The walls of the 
town, by actual measurement, have 
been found to be twenty-eight miles 
an «ireumfercnce, and the whole 
extent within the defences has been 
estimated at 12,654 English acies. 

The style of the architecture here 
i» mostly Alghan, as denoted by the 
small cupola and other prevaihng 
culiarities, but of an improved chn- 
iacter 4» compared with the Afghan 
structures in Upper Hindostan. The 
most remaikuble remainy are the 
palace of Baz Bahauder, a very 
striking building placed on an emi 
wence, the Jehaz-ka-Mahal, stand- 
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ing on 8 soit of isthmus between 
two spacious tanks; the Jumma 
Musjerd, by far the finest and largest 
speamen of the Afghan mosque to 
be seen im any part of Indi; the 
adjorning college, now nearly a heap 

ruins, three othcr mosques, and 
the mansolcum of Husstin Shah, a 
massive structure composed entirely 
of white marble from the banks of 
the Nerbudda The prevashng ma- 
termal in the buildings of Mandow 1s 
a calacreous fine red-stene. For 
more than an age prior to the muh- 
tary occupation of Malwa by the 
British forces, Mandow seems to 
have been abondoncd to the tigers, 
and to such parties of Bheu! robbers 
as occasionally songht shelter and 
concealment in its halls and fast- 
nesses. The latter have been es- 
pelled, bit so Iiteas AD 1820 the 
only resident population consisted of 
a few Hindoo ascetics —(Fullartor, 
Malcolm, §< ) 


Manrs —A village of fifty houses 
in Northern Enndostan, situated on 
the right bank of the Spitt river, 
11,900 feet above the level of the 
ver. and 400 above the bed of the 
Spit. The land in the neighbour- 
hood bears crops of wheat, barley, 
and awa. 


Mavowrers —A large village in 
the Hvderabad province, 120 miles 
N by E from Condapilly This 
place 1s situated neat the 5,W. bank 
of the Godavery, m the Poloonsha 
raja’s country, and 1 the head of a 
pergunnah of the same name The 
mountains continuc close down to 
the east mde of the Godavery oppo- 
site to Mangapett, and ther wild 
inhabitants sometimes extend their 
depredations to this side of the river. 
At this place there are some re- 
maikable tombs, said to be the work 
of evil demons. Some have slabs 
of sandstone nearly twenty feet 
square, fired on upright stones, snd 
im the intetor of the area there are 
saicophag: under ground containng 
bones. "Thee appear of very re~ 
mote antiquity, and are surrounded 
by stone circles, from thirty to forty 
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feet im diameter, Such tombs are 
common all over ‘Tclingana, but 
their origin 1s uncertam —{ Captain 
Blunt, Foysey, ge ) 


Mavaatoat (Mangaloor) — A 
flounshing seaport town m the pio- 
wince of Canaia, situated on a salt 
lake, which 1y separated from the sca 
by a beach of sind. At high water, 
and in fine weather, ships of less than 
ten fect water can cnter rt, lat 12° 
53'N, lon 74°57’ E. This town, 
named also Codeal Bundt, 1s larze, 
and built round the sides of the 
peninsula, in the elcvated centre of 
whith the fort was placcd, and the 
lake by which the promontary 15 
formed ws a beautitul piece of 
watcr Ten miles farther up the 
river ty the small town of Arcola, 
aiso called Feringhy Pettuh, having 
formerly beca mbabited by Concan 
Christians, invited to reside there by 
the Thert rajas 

In Hyder’s reign the princapal mer- 
chants at Manzalore were Moplays 
and Concames , but since the British 
acquired the government many men 
of property have come from Surat, 
Cutch, Bombay, and other places to 
the north, These persons aic chifly 
of the Vaisya caste, but there are 
also many Patstes, and the vessels 
employed in trade generally belong 
to other ports Rice ws the grand 
article of export, more than threc- 
fourths of the whole being scnt to 
Muscat in Arabia, Gon, Bombay, 
and Malabar Next to rice as an 
export 15 betel-nut, then blach pep- 
per, sandal-wood, cassia and turme- 
ru. Salt » made on this coast, but 
the quantity manufactured being in- 
adequate to the supply a quantity 1s 
imported from Bombay and Goa. 
Raw sik for the use of the manu- 
facturers above the ghauts, and su- 
gar, are imported from Bengal and 
Cana, and ort and ghee from Surat. 

Mangalore at a very early period 
was a great resort of Arabian ves- 
sels, the productions being peculiar- 
iy adapted to that country. It 1s 
mentioned by Sidi Alin A.D 1554 
that the Portuguese also carried on 
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an extensive commerce, and had a 
factory established here, which was 
destroyed in AD). 1596 by the Mus- 
cat Atabs, then a consilcrable ma- 
rittme power In )768 it was taken 
by a detachment fiom Bombay, but 
retaken by Hyder immediately alter~ 
wards, and the ganion made pr- 
sonuis In 1783 Mangalore again 
sutiendured to a foree rom Bom- 
bay, and after the destruction of 
General Mathews and his army, 
sustained a long siege by Tippoo, 
durmg which the gaison, undo 
Colonel Campbell, made a most gale 
lant delunce Lhe whole power of 
that princ, assisted by lis French 
allies, could not force a breach thit 
had long been open, nud he was re~ 
pul ed im every attempt to carry the 
place by storm Alter the conclusion 
of the perce mm 1784 it was given up 
to Tippoo, a mere heap of rubbwh, 
what 1m uned way wholly destroyed 
by him, having learned from experi+ 
ence how hitle his forticsses were 
calculated to resist Europcan sole 
diers, and how great the difficulty to 
petake them when gainvoncd by Bri- 
tush suldias In ANos the popula- 
tion of Mangalore was estimated at 
30,000 inhabitants, and its prospe- 
nity has not since been interrupted 
by any calamity Travcllmg dist ince 
fiom Scmgapata 162 miles, trom 
Madias 440 asks —CF Buchanan, 
Bruce, Lord Fatentia, A Ho Hanis 


ton, §¢ ) 


Maxciipana —A distiict in the 
Most castern quarter of Boince, ex- 
tending towards the Soolvo archi 
pelago, in a long narrow pomt nuned 
Unsang ‘the first mvcr m Mungee- 
dara 14 named Tawon, op ositc to 
the island of Sebauic, to the castward 
of which 1s a prowontory mained Bi- 
rang, the adjaccnt country aflording 
pasture for many cattle, near a river 
named the Palins. The penmeuta of 
Unsang terminates castwatd in a bluff 
point, at the north-castern extremity 
of which 15 a small island named Tam- 
beesan, formmg a ha bour capable of 
admitting ships of a considerable sze; 
the vicinity abounding with fine tim- 
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ber, On this coast thers are many 
rivers, but they gonerally have bar- 
mouths where they join the sea. 

Mangeedara produces birds’-nests, 
lacker-wood, and gol. The most re- 
markable place for the latter is Tala- 
pam in Gioong bay; but the river, 
where it is found, disembogues into 
the north sea between Tambecsan 
and Sandakan, The eastern part of 
Unsang abounds with wild clephants, 
and Mangecdara in general with a 
breed of cattle, originally left here 
by the Spaniards, who had a footing 
in the seventeenth century, which 
they afterwards relinquished by treaty 
ta the Sooloos.(Datrymple, §c.) 


Managnay (Straits of).—These 
straits separate the island of Floris 
or Endé from that of Comodo. 
In general che depth of water ex~ 
ceeds thirty fathoms. On the Floris 
side are many good harbours and 
bays, where vessels may anchor, 
(Bligh, $c.) 

Mancronx.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Malwa, pergunnah of Sal- 
lana, which in 1820 contained 300 
houses, 


Manicxratam.—aA poor village in 
the province of Orissa, of not more 
than twenty huts, collected near a 
Mahomedan fane and mosque, with 
the remains of a wretched fort 
19° 41’ N,, lon.#5° 20’ E., sixty miles 
5. by W. from Cuttack. This place 
stands on the high northern bank of 
the channel, by which the Chitka 
lake communicates with the sea, 
where the ferry is near a mile across, 
and in one part deep.—{ Fullarton,§c.) 

Manicroon.—A_ town and small 
district in the province of Allahabad, 
but belonging to the king of Oude, 
being within the boundaries of his 
reserved dominions, The principal 
town is Manicpoor, which stands on 
the north-east side of the Ganges, in 
lat. 25° 46’ N., lon. 80° 20’ E., about 
sighty miles 8.S.E. from Lucknow. 
The other towns of note are Men- 
digunge, Pertaubghur, and Saloon, 


Mamicrata.—A village in the 
province of Lahore, district of the 
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Guckers, but now possessed by the 
Seiks, situated about seventy-two 
miles cast of the Indus; lat. 33° 8” 
N., lon.73° 25’ E, At this place there 
is a remarkable structure, which at 
first sight resembles a cupola on a 
low mound, but on examination is 
found to be solid. The height from 
the top of the mound to the top of 
the builiding is seventy feet, and the 
circumference about 150 paces, It 
is built of large pieces of hard stone 
common in the neighbourhood, mix- 
ed with smaller pieces of a sandy 
stone, The grester part of the out- 
side is cased with the first-mentioned 
stone, cut quite smooth, but in some 
parts it has either fallen down or 
been left incomplete. The top is 
flat, and on it traces of the founda- 
tion of walls arc discoverable, en- 
closing a space eleven paces lon; by 
five broad. In the appearance of this 
edifice there is nothing Hindoo, it 
approaching on the whole much 
nearer to the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture. By the natives it is called 
the tope or mound of Manicyala, and 
is said to have been built by the 
ods. Mr. Erskine conjectures it to 
ave been a dagop of the Buddhists, 
but from the description it appears 
much more to resemble a cemetry of 
the Guebres or fire-worshippers,—— 
(Elphinstone, Erskine, ge.) 








Mantiia.—A city in the island of 
Luzon, and capital of the Spanish set- 
tlements in the Philippines; lat. 14° 
38’N., lon. 120°50’E, This stands 
on the east coast of an extensive bay, 
which presents a singularly rich and 
picturesque scene, The country on 
the right hand slopes gradually down 
to the water’s edge from a consider- 
able height, and exhibits the ap 
ance of being in a rich state o! 

tivation ; but a nearer approach 
covers it to be entirely the work of 
nature, Qn the left the high moun- 
tains stand more abrupt and detached, 
but are equally covered with verdure 
to the summits. Manilla lies in the 
south-east corner, in a low situation 
on the left bank of the river Passig, 
which discharges the waters of a lake 





ot 
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thirty mmoles inland, and 15 here about 
ns wide as the Thames st Vauxhall, 
separating the city from the suburbs, 
This river 1 navigable tor vessels not 
exceeding 250 tons for a short dh- 
tance iniand, but its rapid current has 
formed a bar at the cntrance, over 
which there ate only twelve feet of 
water at spring tides Over this iver 
there is a neat stone biidge of ten 
arches, and at the north-west angle 
as the citadel of Santiago, a clumsy, 
old-fashroned fortification. Vessels 
tide about a mile and a half from the 
shore im the roads; but during the 
 W monsoon, from the middle of 
Apni to November, they are forced 
to take shelter in Cavite, a small but 
secure port three leagues south of 
Manilla. 

The length of the city within the 
walls 15 1,300 Spamsh yards from 
NW to SL, the width 774, and 
earcumtercaoce 4,166 yards ‘Lhe land- 
face has a double wet ditch, and to- 
wards the sea there 1» 2 breastworh 
thrown np to prevent a landing. 
‘Within the walls are the pubhe and 
religious buildings, of which the 
most remarkable is the cathedral 
‘The houses are large, and on account 
of the ficquent earthquakes solully 
built, more cspecially on the ground 
floors, and the suburbs, which are 
c\tensive, also contam many hand- 
some houses In 1820 the popula- 
tion of the city and suburbs (the last 
of indefimte extent) was estimated at 
175,000 souls of all denommnations, 


From its advantageous position 
with respect to India, China, and 
America, Manilla ought to be a uty 
of the fust commercial importance ; 
but under the government of the 
Spaniaids, tride has never been en- 
conraged, o1 rather, until recently, 
was altogether repressed, In former 
times the goods imported were those 
adapted to form the cargo of the 
galleon, which usually consisted of 
one-third im various goods from Me- 
dras, such as punyums, longeloth, 
and pnnted calicoes ; one-third inus- 
lins, baftaes, and sanees, from Ben- 
gal, and one-third in silks, grass 
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cloths, milk stockings, and other Chi- 
nese commodities, Ihe invoice, lee 
gally, ought never to have exceeded 
one nutlon of dollais, but in general 
at amounted to double that sam The 
tonnage of the galleon was divided 
into boletas (nbout one ton) and 
fractions of boletis, almost every 
individgal in Mamlla having an mtce 
rest an the vessel, for each house- 
holder, according to hie rank, erat 
or military, had a share winch was 
continued to Ins wife and children, 
Lhe consequence was, that a mer- 
chant who wanted fitty toms, had to 
apply to above 200 famibes, and make 
his bargain with cach. ‘The value of 
the boleta was of course regulated by 
the demand, but it usuilly avenged 
from 200 to 250dollars, The tune 
of sailing was May or early in June; 
the commander was an officcr_ot 
rank, and had @ privilege of fifty 
tons. The king patd all the ship's 
expenses, for which he Icvied thuty- 
three percent duty on the valuation 

of the cargo at Accipulca 
The cnef articles of export from 
Manilla are cordage, resinous sub- 
tances, pitch and tat, cloths, rushes, 
fattans, indigo of an cacellent qua- 
lits, rice, and cotton, which last, if 
sufficicntly cultivated, might prove a 
valuable article of export to China, 
fiom whence four ot five junks of 
about 400 tons each armve anni. 
ally The sugai-cane thrives well, 
but htele of the yuice 5 manufacturcd, 
and the woods abound with a species 
ot bastard cinnimon, The tobacco 
1s good and makes caccllent cigar, 
which are smoked ull day by the lu 
dus of Manilla The cocoa of the 
island 15 considered superior to thut 
of America, and the tree 1 much 
cultivated on account of the quantity 
consumed by the Spaniards Neither 
tobacco nor cocoa are indigenous to 
the Phihppines, having been intro- 
duccd by the Spamards, Wax 29 
collected im considerable quantities, 
and gold 1s filtered from the rivulets 
by the Indians, whe sometimes pro- 
cure fifteen-pence worth per day 
Native iron ts found in masses, and 
are considerable quarries of 
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marble, from whence it 1s plocured 
to decorate the churches. 

Pur to the Sparash invasion Ma- 
nulla existed as an Indian, or more 
probably Malay town, ‘In 1571 
Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, the Spa» 
nish commander in the Philippines, 
stiled im person to the island ot 
Luzon, and entering the iver with 
Ins squadron, took possession of Ma- 
mula, which he conatituted the ca~ 
pital of the Spanish possessions in 
the Philippmes. In 1762 1t was cap- 
tured hy the Brush, and suffered 
much from the Indians who had 
joined them, In 1820 the Indians 
rose in a Inrge body and massacred 
all the foreigners they could Jay ther 
hands on, and also many Chinese. It 
ie said their superstitious fears bad 
been excited by the sight of a large 
collection of dried msects, terpents, 
and other animals, preserved by the 
French natutalists, and as they 
thought, intended to poison the wells 
and trvers, and the real origin of the 
cholera moibus which then raged 
with such violence, — (Singapore 
Chionule,  Blachwood’s Alagazme, 
Sonnerat, Zumga, La Peypouse, $c ) 


Masrtarua —A large town and 
fore in the Lihoie province, belong- 
ing to the protected Seths, situated at 
the entiance of the Pinpr valley, 3,910 
fret above the level of the sea, lat 
30° 43’N, lon. 76° 49’ E.—{ Hodg- 
son Herbert, fe) 


Mawrea —A small island in the 
Eastern seas, twenty miles in carcum- 
ference, lying off the western end of 
Ceram; lat 3° 21’ N,, lon. 127° 51’ E. 
Viewed from the sca it has a moun- 
taimous appediance, but it 15 inha- 
bited and cultivated.—{ Forrest, §c.) 


‘A. town in the pro- 
» district of Sarun, 
filty-mine miles NW. from Chuprah ; 
lat. 26° 17’ N., lon, 64° E. 





Mayarna Ravra.—This mer has 
vty source about fifty miles S.E. 
fiom the city of Ahmednuggur, fiom 
whence it fows in a south-easterly 
direction until it arrives within thir- 
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ty-two miles of Hyderabad, where, 
making an uncommonly sharp bend, 
it turns due north until its joma the 
Godavery, after a winding course of 
400 miles, no where navigable 


Mawsiz —A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Sarun, situated 
at the confiuence of the Ganges and 
Gogara, forty-four miles N.W from 
Patna ; lat. 25° 49’ N , lon. 84° 35’ EL 
There 18 a custom-house established 
here, where bosts ascending or de- 
scending undergo an exammatton. 
On the Ganges, two miles from 
thence, 15 a remarkable banyin 
or burr tree: diameter, from 363 
to 375 feet, circumference of the 
shadow at noon, 1,116; circum. 
ference of the several stems, fifty or 
siaty 18 number, 921 fect. Such were 
its dimensions in 1800; but when 
visited by Mr Fullarton in 1819 
appeared to cover a stll greater 
space, and the stems were much 
mote numerous Some of the old- 
er, however, had decayed, so that 
the contmuity was occasionally 
interrupted, and some paits quite 
insulated fiom the rest. With the 
exception of the Kubecr Burr, on 
the Nerbudda (if that still eatsts), 
this 15 probably the most magnificent 
specunen of the vegetable creation 
to be found in the world. A naked 
Sansassy (religious mendicant) for- 
meily sat under thts tree, who had 
occupied the station twenty-five 
years; but he did not continue ale 
ways fixed to the spot, ns his vow 
obliged him to he, during the four 
cold months, up to the neck in the 
Ganges —{ Fullarton, § c.) 


Masatam Iscx.—A small sland in 
the Eastern seas, about thirty miles 
im ctcumterence, situated off the 
west coast of Gilolo; Lat. 0° 20 S., 
lon, 127° 30 E. 


Manowry.—A town in the pro 
vince of Bry poor, situated on the 
west bank of the Malpurba river, 
thirty miles N by E from Darwar; 
lat, 15° 53 N., lon, 75°17 E. This 

lace orginally belonged to Neel 
Khene Row Sindia and his ancestors, 
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which family was dispossessed about 
fifty years ago by the Colapoor raja, 
who was soon afterwards expelled 
by the Peshwa. Purseram ow 
then held the country until the de- 
cline of his power, when it again fell 
into the hands of the Colapoor ra- 
% Some time afterwards Doondeah 

hangh’s (a freebooter) partizans 
obtained possession ; but it was res- 
cued from them by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who gave it to Appah Saheb, 
Purseram Bhow's eldest son. With 
him it remained a year, when Appah 
Dessye came with some t of 
Dowlet Row Sindia’s, and turned 
him out; and lastly came the British 
government, in J818, and turned 
them all out.—( ASS. ge.) 


Manwas.—A small, sterile, and 
thinly-peopled_ tract of country in 
the province of Gundwana, confining 
on Boghela and the raja Chohans. 
The town or village of Manwas 
stands in lat, 24° 12’ N., lon. 82° E., 
fifty-one milea S.E. from Rewah. 


Manano.—A_ town in Northern 
Hindostan, surrounded by lofty 
mountains. Although 8,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, it enjoys 
s@ mild climate, the temperature in 
July varying from fifty-eight to eighty- 
two degrees Fahrenheit. The rain 
never falls heavy here, the height of 
the outer chain of the Himalaya be- 
ing sufficient to exclude the solsti- 
tial rains that deluge Hindostan,— 
(Messrs, Gerards, §c.) 


Manawa (Maravase).—A subdi- 
vision of the Madura collectorate in 
the Carnatic, bounded on the east b: 
the bay of Bengal, and on the sout 
by Tinnevelly. Although the name 
is now principally confined to the 
eea-coast, yet the tribe to which it 
owes its derivation is scattered over 
the adjacent districts inland to the 
hills of Travancore and Dindigul. 
This territory possesses considerable 
advantages from its maritime situa- 
tion, from the progressive increase of 
its external commerce, and the per- 
manent establishment of a ierge pub- 
lic investment of cloth, which em- 
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ploys its manufactures and maintains 
a_ considerable circniating capital. 
The southern division is remarkably 
well supplied with water from tanks, 
where it ia kept above the general 
level of the country. Near the sea- 
coast the country is in general well 
cultivated, with the exception of a 
wild tract of low rock intermixed 
with brushwood, which lies to the 
west of Ramnad, and extends to the 
point of Jand opposite to Ramia- 
seram. 


The native Marawas are not re~ 





surface, and badly thatched, Coarse 
blankets, which are a common article 
of clothing, are here scarcely known, 
and truckle-beds or posts are rare, 
so that a bleak and moist season is 
very destructive to the poor, whose 
meagre and haggard looks indicate 


2 predisposition to epidemics. The 
caste of Coilleries (Calaris), or rob- 
bers, who formerly exercised their 
sion as a birthright, are found 
im this and the neighbouring tracts. 
They never idered their calling 
in any way disreputable, it having 
legitimately descended to them as an 
inheritance from their ancestors. So 
far, therefore, from being averse to 
the appellation, a Coillery, if asked, 
will immediately answer that he is a 
robber by birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation ; but that the practical exercise 
of his avocation isnow much curtailed 
by the strictness of the British po- 
lice. In this territory there is a caste 
of Totiyars in which brothers, uncles, 
nephews, and other kindred have 
their wives in common. 
Like the rest of the Southern Car- 











natic, Marawa exhibits many remains 

i indoo religious ifi- 
cence, consisting of temples, buitt 
with large massive stones. At 


smail distances on the public roads 
are choultries and pagudas, in the 
front of which are gigantic figures of 
richly ornamented horses, formed of 
cast pottery, and shaded with fruit 
and lofty banyan trees. At a remote 
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period of Brahminical antiquity this 
tract was a portion of the great Pan- 
dian empire; but in modern times 
came into the possession of the 
rajas of Shevagunga and Ramnad, 
the first of whom was calied the Lit- 
tle Marawa, and the second the Great 
Marawa, both occasionally tributary 
to the nabobs of the Carnatic, and 
always refractory. The Madras 
presidency collected the tribute of 
the two Marawas from the year 
1792; and in 1801, by treaty with 
the nabob of Arcot, obtained the 
complete sovereignty. Medical Ree 
ports, Lord Valentia, Fullartun, Fifth 
Report, Sc.) 


Masnatuna Istrs.—A cluster of 
8ix islands in the Eastern seas, lying 
off the east coast of Borneo; lat. 2° 
15' N,, lon, 118° 35’ E. The largest 
has some wells of fresh water made 
by the Sooloos, who go there to 
collect sea-slug or biche de mar. 


Manicaroor.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, district of Cuttack, 
forty miles S.E. from the town of 
Cuttack. The eatreme dimensions 
of the gemindary attached to this 
town is reckoned nine miles from 
north to south, and from east to 
west. The produce consista of rice, 
salt, cotton, and sugar-cane. 
tribute paid in 1414 to government 
was 3,120 rupees, and the zemindar’s 
estimated profit 29,000 rupees, of 
which 4,000 were derived from salt. 
—( Richardson, $c.) 


Mansaow ( Medijay).—A town 
in the province of Canara, fifteen 
miles north from Onore; lat 14° 28’ 
N,, lon. 74° 30°E. Dr. Robertson, 
the historien, thinks this is the Mu- 
siris of the ancients, from whence 
they exported a variety of silk stuffs, 
rich perfumes, tortoise-shell, different 
Kinds of transparent gems, especi 

diamonds and lerge quantities of 
pepper. Except the latter, none of 
the articles above numerated, are 
now produced in the countries im- 
mediately contiguous to Marjaow,. 


Maaxzaze.—See Memtrana. 
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Manoots (or Maruts), — Sce 
Bourse. 


Manoxpa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, twenty miles north- 
east from the city of that name; 
lat. 26° 41'N,, lon. 74° 40’ E, 

Maaos.—A Dutch settlement on 
the island of Celcbes, the chief of 
those to the north of Macassar, or 
Fort Rotterdam ; lat. 4° 51’S., lon, 
119° 35’ E.—{ Stavormnus, § ¢.) 


Manowaa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, twenty-five miles 
south from Teary; lat, 24° 29 N., 
lon, 78° 49’ E. 


Manrazax.—This province is com- 
prehended between t7°30/ and 15°3Y 
N. It is bounded on the east by the 
Siameke mountains ; on the south it 
is separated from Ye by a small 
stream ; and en the west it has the 
sea. The northern boundary of the 
Burmese portion is uncertain; the 
British portion is terminated on the 
north by the Martaban or Saluen 
river, about lat. 16° 30’ N. The 
whole contains about 12,000 miles, of 
which about one-half (the most 
fertile and populous) belong to the 
British; but the town of Martaban 
stands on the north or Burmese side 
of the Galuen. 

Three large rivers, the Saluen, the 
Gain, and the Athran, join opposite 
to Martaban, where they form an 
expanse of water six or seven miles 
broad. Inland they diverge, and are 
navigable for native craft to an un- 
known distance up the country. 
Lieut. Low ascended six days’ jour- 
ney above the town of Martaban. 
There are many other streams, the 
province generally being well supplied 
with moisture, and during the mon- 
soon every insignificant rivulet is 
swollen to a torrent, The climate is 
healthy, and the heat not so intense 
as in Hindostan. The military de- 
tachment preserved its health. The 
periodical rains, seasons, and times 
of harvest, are nearly the same as in 





Nine-tenths of the surface still 
continue covered with forest and 
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jungle. The soil and climate are 
well adapted fur the rice cultivation, 
more especially the large inland of 
Pooloong, at the mouth of the Mar- 
taban river, fifteen miles long by five 
broad. With an adequate population 
every tropical production might be 
raised in redundance, snd a lar, 
migration of Burmese, Peguere, Sia- 
mese, and Chinese may be expected, 
tending in fact to the depopulation of 
the three first-mentioned countries. 
Act present the staple produce is rice, 
the remainder, cotton, indigo, pepper, 
cardamoms, teak, blachang, tobacco, 
elephants’ teeth, betcl-nut, salt, va- 
rious dye and ‘cabinet woods, and 
timber ; all hitherto procured in 
very small quantities, The plough 
is not used, the ground, to prepare 
it for the seed, being merely trampled. 
by buffaloes. 

Internal oppression and Siamese 
devastation having reduced almost 
the whole province to a state of 
nature, the inhabitants on the arrival 
of the British were found mostl 
congregated about the capital, which 
until the foundation of Amherst, was 
the only collection of houses that 
deserved the naine of town. In the 
Burmese portion the sites of towns, 
villages, temples, and Buddhist mo- 
nasterics may still be traced. in 
1825 the total population of the pro- 
vince was estimated at 45,000 per- 
sons, of which number probably 
2.,000 belong tothe British division. 
The religion is Buddhism, without 
any subdivision into castes, and few 
prejudices as to food; the Jaws and 
customs Burmese, 

There sre several practicable 
passea into Siam, but only one adapt- 
ed for the passage of an army. The 
Burmese invasions of Siam have 
always been made by the Athran 
river, and the Siamese incursions 
into Martaban by the same route. 
By the course of the Suluen river all 
Pegu, and a considerable portion of 
Upper Ava, are assailable. It is sup- 
posed a caravan from the Shan 
country crosses some part of British 
Martaban on its road to Rangoon, 
which in process of time may be 
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induced to direct its course to 
Moutmein or Amherst.—(Crawfurd, 
Lient. Low, Public MS. Documents, 
Gey 

Maaranax.—This placeis situated 
in lat. 16° 30’ N., lon, 97° 30’E., 
about twenty-eight miles N.N.E. 
above Aniherst tow: Three rivers, 
the Saluen, the Gi and the Athran, 
unite here, and proceed to tho sea 
by two distinct channels. Their con~ 
fluence forms an expanse of water 
ix or seven mites broad, interspersed 

many islands, The Saluen, 
which is the largest, is navigable for 
native craft a great way inland, and 
is connected with Rangoon’ ant 
Lower Pegu, through the Sitang and 
Pegu rivers, by # creck navigable 
during the rains, and thence all the 
way to Bassein. The Gain and the 
Athran are also considerable rivers, 
and said to be navigable for small 
bouts and canoes into Lao and other 
remote provinces. The navigation 
from the sea up to Martaban is 
intricate, and not practicable for 
vessels drawing more than ten feet 
water. 

In April 1826 the town of Mar- 
tabun contained, by estimate, about 
9,000 inhabitants, mostly Peguers ; 
the remainder Burmese, Chineve, and 
Mahowmedans, itll of whom Mr. Craw- 
furd found preparing to pass over 
the river to the British territory, It 
was captured by the British in No~ 
vember 1824; but by the provisions 
of the treaty of 1826, relinquishing 
the north bank of the Saluen, is 
to be restored to the Burmese.— 
(Crawfurd, Lieut. Low, Capt. Ken- 
wick, §c.) 


Marwan (Marawa).—A large 
and ancient division of the Ajmeer 
province, situated principally between 
the twenty-sixth and twenty-cighth 
degrees of north latitude, but in mo- 
dern times better known as the raja 
of Joudpoor's territories, In former 
timea the word Marwar, as including 
the town and fortress of Ajmeer, be- 
came almost synonymous with the 
name of the provinee. The word 
Marawa signifies any dry desert soil, 
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porybls from marn, desert, and stha- 
h, dry land, a region where one dies. 

The table-land or platenu of Mar- 
wat (if so irregularly mountainous a 
countiy deserve auch an appellation) 
rises towards the south, the Matwar 
range betng probably 1,000 feet above 
Mewar, and some of the mountamous 
peaks 2,000 feet above that plain and 
the valley of the Neibudda, J he niost 
elevated of the Aboo mountaim, as 
indicated by the barometer, has been 
estimated at 5,000 feet above the Je- 
vel of the se, the summit producing 
European fruits and shrubs This 
division of Raypootana has t+ en pos- 
sessed by the Rhatore tzibe for miny 
ages, and contains many forts and 
strong-holds, now mostly subject to 
Joudpoor, On myestigation the ms- 
sionaries found that the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Marwar languige con- 
tained twenty -cight of the thirty-two 
words particulanzed in the Bengalese 
and {Iindostany specimens 

Besides the regular Hindoo and 
Mahomedan populinon this district 
Js pattly occupied by sis ige and pre- 
datory races, who frequently requre 
the active inteifurence of the Buitish 
troops stationed at Nusscerabad 
One of these, the Mhwis (1 1ace 1e- 
sembling the Bheels), inhibit the 
Marwai hills named Mhan wary, and 
have given much trouble both to 
their ncighbous and to the British 
functionaries in Raypootana Their 
religion does not yet seem clearly as- 
certained, but the Brahmimical and 
Mussulman influence 18 probably by 
this time diffused among them. In 
1820 it became necessary to march a 
detachment against them, which cap- 
tured Halloon, there principal for- 
tress, and routed them from many of 
then strong holds, Another turbu- 
lent and thicvish race are the Meenas, 
but in whet they diffit from Mhairs, 
and from low-caste Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans, Bheels, Gonds, Coolies, 
Catties, and other witd und predatory 
hull races, haa never been properly 
investigated. In 1819 they also were 
diven out of then fortresses, and 
the whole countiy scoured until they 
submitted to the amicable aniange- 
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ments dictated by the British govern 
ment, It 15 certainly desirable to 
asceitatn what peculiar cncumetatcey 
have led to the superior barbarity of 
the Mhaus and Meenas scattered 
over the hilly country of Sarowy, 
Joudpoor, and Jeypoor but it 1s 
Itkely they wete ay much sinned 
against by the neishbourmg powers 
as they themselves sinned, for on 
Butish protec ion being notsfied to 
them in 1821, many Bhecls and 
Mecnas left thur haunts among the 
hills and settled in thew former vil- 
lages, and discrplined corps of these 
robburs were established to enforce 
honesty among thar naghbours 

In 3811 the annuil fall of rain, 
never abundant, failed in Marwar, 
which, in addition to the desola- 
tion caused by clouds of locusts, 
drove the inhabitants of that unfor- 
nate country for subsistence into the 
centre of Guyerat. Misery still pur- 
sued them, for in 1812 Gujerat also 
expuienced a failure of rain, and 
consequent scucily, which soon re- 
duced the aheady half-staryed cm- 
grants to a most deplos ble condi- 
tion, yet they most tnsecount ily 
declined employment when tendered, 
even with the prospect of death as 
the consequence of their refusil 
The vicinity of every laige town tn 
Gujcrat was then crowded with these 
wietched creatures, infirm, dying, 
dead, and half eaten by dogs, who 
acquued an unnatutal desree of 
ferocity from having so long fed on 
human bodies Even the distinction 
of caste was at length forgotten, and 
the Brahonn was secn sellmg his 
wife tor two or three rupees to such 
as would receive her; at Baroda, the 
Gutcowar’s capital, the weekly 
return of Marware buriala ex- 
ceeded 500 bodies. Much was 
done by native charity; large sub- 
scriptions were raised, atded by 2 lt 
beral sum from the Baroda govern- 
mcat: but all unavailing, the extent 
of the calamity exceeded the human 
power of efficient alleviation. In the 
mean tume the unfoi tunate emarants 
spread theraselves over the Guyerat 
province fiom the gulph of Cutch ta 
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Surat, and in many instances to 
Bombay ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that of the whole maas not one 
in an hundred ever returned within 
the limits of his native province.— 
(Public MS. Documents, Major Car- 
nac, Sc.) 


Massare Isie.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, one of the Philippines, 
Tying due south of the island of Lu- 
zon or Luconia, and on the route of 
the galleon which formerly sailed be- 
tween Acapulco and Maunilla. In 
Tength it may be estimated nt sixty 
miles, by seventeen the aversge 
breadth, 


Mascattx Istx (fish creck isle.) 
—An island in the province of Ben- 
gal, lying off the Chittagong district, 
from which it is sepnrated by a very 
narrow creek. In length it may be 
estimated at fifteen miles, by ten the 
average breadth. It is situated et 
the mouth of the Joareah, which ia 
but a small stream, but is rendered 
of importance by the tide entering 
through it into a channel called Pa- 
tili, which communicates with the 
Ramoo river. Prior to 1803 many 
Mugh refugeea from Arracan, un- 
able to bear the tyranny of the 
Burmese, retired here, It in not- 
withstanding thinly peopled, andscan- 
tily cultivated; but it yields two Eu- 
ropean luxuries, sea-turtle and oys- 
ters, of an excellent quality. 

Masoov.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, fifty miles W. by S. 
aon Nagpoor; lat. 21°N., lon. 78° 


Masourearam.—The fourth dis- 
trict into which the Northern Circars 
have been subdivided for the coll 
tion of the revenue and the admini- 
stration of justice. To the north it 
is bounded by Rajamundry; on the 
south by Guntoor and the ses; to 
the east it has the bay of Bengal s 
and on the west ‘the dominions of his 
highneas the Nizam. Ita present 
limits comprehend a large proportion 
of the ancient circars of Ellore and 
Condapilly, usder which heads re- 
spectively further topographical de- 
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taile will be found. The principal 
towns are Masulipatam, Ellore, and 
Sicacollum, 

In 1813 this district was much dis- 
turbed by the incursions of proucribed 
or rebellious zemindars, subjects of 
the British government, who had 
taken refuge in the Nizam’s territu- 
ries, where they were protected by 
the zemindar of Poloonshah, who 
shared their profits. The difficulty 
of protecting so exposed a frontier 
was then experienced, as the employ- 
ment of regular troops was but a 
temporary resource, and had only the 
effect of securing the inhabitants 
during the time they remained on 
the spot. The inland parts of this 
district have not the snme aspect of 
cultivation as the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Guntoor, there being exten- 
sive tracts of grass plain, and towards 
the north of wild copse jungle; 
the black soil is also much Jess pre- 
valent. The cotton produced in this 
district. is comparatively of a 
quality, but it is not’ raised to any 
great extent, its culture being Jess 
profitable than that of grain. With 
proper encouragement, however, it 
might be produced in large quantities, 
many extensive tracts being peculiarly 
adapted for its cultivation, In 1817 
the total gross collection of the pub- 
lic revenuc in the Masulipatam dis- 
trict amounted to 3,86,043 star pago- 
dss; and in 1822, according to the 
returns made by the collectors to the 
Madres presidency, the total popula- 
tion amounted to 4,54,754 persons, 

In A.D, 1820 the claims of Rustum 
Jah, calling himself nabub of Masu- 
lipatans, to certain honours and pen- 
sions were investigated, when it was 
found he had no just pretensions to 
either. His father, Hussein Ali Khan, 
had been killadar of Ellore under 
the Nizam, and also managed a por- 
tion of the country; but he was 
merely 8 common functionary, and 
never had done any services to entitle 
him to the notice or gratitude of the 
British government. On this occa~ 
sion Sir Thomas ores recorded hia 
opinion against aubdividing pensions 
among cerviving descendants until 
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they became almost evanescent quan- 
tities, and so frit away as to 
be below the wages of s common 
labourer, the consequence of which 
‘was, that all the impression made by 
such original grant was lost to the 
British nation.—(Sir ZT. Munro, J. 
Tod, Fullarton, Hodgton, Public MS. 
Documents, &¢.) 


Masutieatam ( Mausali-patan). 
—The capital of the preceding dis- 
trict, and a seaport of considerable 
note; lat, 16°10 N., lon. 81° 14’ E. 
The fort of Masulipatam is of an 
oblong squarc figure, 800 yards by 
600, situated in the midst of a salt 
morass, close to an inlet or canal, 
which opening acommunication with 
the sea and the Krishna, enlarges the 
means of defence, without exposing 
the works to an immediate naval at- 
tack, as no ship can come within 
reach of cannon shot, nor any ap- 
proaches be made on the land side 
except between the north and east 
poiats of the comp The pettah 
or town of Masulipatam is situated 
amile and a half to the north-west 
of the fort, on 8 spot of ground rising 
above the fort, across which the com- 
munication between this ground and 
the fort is by a straight causeway 
2,000 yards in length. The town is 
very extensive, and its site on the 
further side is bounded by another 
morass, both of which are miry even 
in the driest season. Such was the 
description of this fortress duri 
the Carnatic wars of the eighteen! 
eentury ; but since then many altera- 
tions and improvements have taken 
place. In 1812 Sir Samuel Auchmuty 
considered it the only defensible post 
in the Northern Circars; but, while 
ita works were just auffciently strong 
to invite, they were too weak to re- 
sist for any length of time the attack 
of a European enemy. Under all 
circumstances, as they then existed, 
he was inclined to think that the best 
plan would be to demolish the whole, 
and take up @ new fortified position 
at Ellore, or some other strong point 
in the interior. 

The shore at Masulipatam is still, 
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and it is the ont; rt from Cape 
Comorin on ‘which, fe sea does not 
beat with a strong surf, and capable 
of receiving vessela of 300 tons bur- 
then. It became early a port of com- 
mercial resort, and still carries on 
an extensive commerce; but notwith- 
standing the fertility of the adjacent 
country, watered by numerous small 
rivers and channels from the Krishna 
and Godayery, large quantities of 
rice are annually imported. Masuli- 
patam has long been famous for 
chintzes; but they are neither so 
handsome nor of so good a quality in 
proportion to their price, as those of 
Europe. They are notwithstanding an 
article of very general wear all over 
Persia, and there is in consequence a 
considerable trade carried on between 
that country and this port. 

Masulipatam is mentioned by Marco 
Polo in AD. 1295, and was conquer. 
ed by the Bhamence sovereigns of 
the Decean so early as A.D. 1480. 
In 1769 the French estublished a fac- 
tory here, and in 2761 received poa- 
session of the town and fort, when 
they improved it und modernized the 
defences. It was taken froma them hy 
storm in 1759 by the British troops 
under the command of Colonel Forde, 
when the garrison that surrendered 
amounted to 500 Europeans and 
2,537 sepoys and topasses, being 
considerably more numerous than the 
assailants. After this event the town 
and adjacent territory were ceded to 
the British, with ‘wliom they have 
ever since remained, Travelling dis~ 
tance from Calcutta 764 miles; from 
Delhi 1,084; from Madras 292; and 
from Hyderabad 203 miles.—(Orme, 
J. Grant, Parliamentary Reports, 
Auchmuly, $c.) 


Maswey.—A town in the province 
of Oude, forty-three miles N. by W. 
from the city of Lucknow; lat, 27° 
19’ N., lon. 80° 26’ E. 

Maransam.—A city in Java, once 
the capital of an empire which was 
predominant in that island from the 
end of the fifteenth century unti! the 
foundation of Batavia in A.D. 1619. 
Towards the conclusion of the six- 
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Mauwrooa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agr, belonging to Jeypoor, 
fifty-five miles §.W. from Bhurtpoor ; 
lat. 26° 59’ N., lon, 76° 33’ E. This 
ju a small town on a plain, surrounded 
by a mud wall, with eight semicircu- 
lar bastions and a ditch, all going 
fast to decay. The tops of the hills 
in this neighbourhood are thickly 
studded with castles, sume of con- 
siderable size ; several may be passed 
in one day’s march, In the vicinity 
is o plain, traversed by a river called 
the Maungungs, which, from the 
width of the bed, must during the 
taios be & considerable stream, but in 
the cold months it is quite dry. The 
rocks, when visible through the sand 
and withered herbage, are of granite. 
The animals here seem to act as if 
man was not their enemy : partridges 
run among the feet of the traveller's 
horse, deer lift their heads to look at 
the cavalcade and stoop to graze 
again, peacocks walk about as tamely 
: , 8 farm-yard.—( Bishop Heber, 

cs 

Mavnroorar.— A town in the 

wince of Malwa, pergunnah o! 

sudhona, from which town it is dis- 
tant six miles; lat, 22° 53 N., lon. 
75° 22 E. In 1820 it contained 300 
houses, and belonged to the raja of 
Seetamow. 

Maonaa.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, twenty-nine miles north 
from Ahmedabad; lat. 23° 26’ N., 
lon, 72° 43’ E. 

Mawerpurno.—A small and poor 
village in the Carnatic province, dis- 
trict of Nellore, and thirty-five miles 
N. from the town of that name, In 
the vicinity is a small bungalow for 
the reception of travellers, situated 
near the sea, in a sandy country full 
of wild palmyra trees. 

Maxnovacuaut.—A town in the 
northern Circars, twenty-one miles 
north from Condapilly; Ist. 16° 54’ 
N., lon. 80° 43’ E. 


Marxa.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, principality of Lunawara, 
from which town it is distant about 
sixteen miles south, 
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Maytaat.—a large village in the 
province of Gujerat, about thirteen 
miles S.E. from Lunaware. In 1820 
it was held by the Soonth and Godra 
Bheels, tributary to Lunawara. 





Mazascons ( Mah rama),—A 
Portuguese village on the island of 
Bombay, where there is a good dock 


for small ships, and also two tolerably 
handsome Noman Catholic churches, 
The mangoes produced here wre 60 
famous for their excellence, that they 
were formerly sent to Dethi during 
the reign of Shah Jehan. 


Meavay.—A town in the kingdom 
of Ava, formerly of considerable mag- 
nitude, but on the retreat of the Bur- 
mese from Prome in 1825, completely 
destroyed by fire ; lat. 19°10” Nv. lon. 
95° E., thirty-seven miles N. from 
Prome, 

Meaucuncs (Miahganj).—A 
town in the province ne ‘Oude, built 
in the time of Asoph ud Dowlah, by 
the noted eunuch Almas Ali Khan, 
whose name, while in a state of sei 
vitude, was Meah; lat. 26° 49’ N., 








ff lon. 80° 32’ E., twenty-seven miles 


W. from Lucknow. This is one of the 
most handsome and regularly built 
of the small towns within the Oude 
territories, and, like most towns in 
this part of Hindostan, is fortified 
with a brick wall, having round bas- 
tions at intervals; but now (1824) 
trees, towers, gates, and palaces are 
fast sinking into jungle and rubbish. 
—(Buhop Heber, $e.) 
Meano1sIstes.—A cluster of small 
islands in the Eastern seas, situated 
sbout the fifth degree of north lati- 
tude and the 127th of east longitude. 
The inhabitants of Nanusa, one of 
the largest, are chiefly employed in 
boat-building.—( Forrest, $c.) 


Maamysz.—A fishing village in the 
vince of Mooltan, division of 
inde, situated about four miles east 
from Tatta; lat. 24° 44’ N., lon. 58° 
21'E. Opposite to this place the 
Indus is about a mile wide, with three 
is water. Three miles further 

east there is another village, where 
the Indus is about a mile and # quar 
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ter wide, and continues so7 for about 
two miles, after which it becomes 
narrower, not exceeding three-fourths 
of a mile, with four or five fathoms 
water.—( Masfleld, $c.) 


Meannez.--A town in the Guje- 
rat peninsula, forty miles 5.E. from 
Tnggeth point; Int. 21° 50’ N., Jon. 

35’ E. 


Meany (Miani).—A town in the 
province of Lahore, 104 miles N.W. 
from the city of Lahore ; lat, 32° 36° 
N,, lon. 72° 47' E. 


Measrana ( Mechpara.J—A seg- 

in the 
province of Bengal, extending slong 
the south side of the Brahmaputra 
river, about the twenty-sixth degree 
of north latitude. The Mech;tribe, 
from whom the tract derives its name, 
sppears to have been once more nu- 
merous than they are at present, and 
to have undergone great changes; at 
least in this territory they have wholly 
disappeared, and are supposed to 
have assumed the more clevated title 
of Rajbungsies. A few families of 
Mech, who according to Brabminical 
ideas continue to wallow in the mire 
of impurity, frequent the borders 
of the Rungpoor district, towards the 
frontiers of Bootan and Nepaul, but 
the tribe forms the major portion of 
the population in all the tract of 
country between Cooch Bahar and 
the mountains, especially near Del- 
lameotta and Luckedwar. In 1909 
Mechpara still contained 300 Garrow 
families ; this race having been greatly 
encroac! on by the inhabitants of 
the plains, and pushed backwards 
amongthe mountains. In Mechpara 
and the adjacent territory tom the 
west there ure a considerable num- 
ber of families of a tribe called Kuri, 
who are said to have been originally 
Mech; but altbough they have adopt- 
ed the language of Bengal, they have 
not been able completely to wean 
themselves from their old habits, and 
are not permitted to assume the name 
of Rajbungsi. The compensation to 
de granted to the Propristor of this 
large pergunnah for the abolition of 
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the sayer or variable imposts, in 1812, 
was 677 rupecs on = jumma or as- 
sessment of 2,653, leaving a future 
annual jand tax payable to the go- 
vernment by the zemindar of only 
1,974 rupees.—{ F. Buchanan, Public 
MS. Documents, $c.) 


Mepyicence.—A town belonging 
to the king of Oude in the province 
of Allshabad, pergunnals of Manic. 
poor, thirty miles north from the city 
of Allahabad; Jat. 25° 5:3’ N., lon. 
81° 54’ E. 

Meranrouxc Yay 
the kingdom of Ava, 
east side of the Irawady, and in 1795 
a place of considerable trade ; lat..19° 

YN. lon. 94° 50 E. 


Mgewas.—See_Manwar, 


Mera Art.—A celebrated volcano 
in the island of Java, situated about 
fifteen miles west from the town of 
Doyolaltie ; tat. 7° 25° S., lon. 110° 
30°E. The ascent from that town 
is steep and fatiguing, but is compen- 
gated by the magnificence of the view 
from th: s mmit, where the moun- 
tain seems split to its foundation, the 
central gulf formed by the explosions 
giving it the appearance of three se~ 
parate mountains. After heavy rains 
the crater still bursts forth. 

The gardens belonging to the town 
of Selo, situated at the foot of Meer 
Api, produce most kinds of European 
fruits, and the vicinity is cultivated 
to the tops of the mountains. Dur- 
ing the night the cold is so intense 
that a blazing fire is pleasant, al- 
though so near to the equator.— 
(Thorn, §c.) 

Mesaat (or Meerta).—A town 
in the province of Ajmeer, thirty-six 
miles W. by N. from the city of Aj. 
meer ; Int. 26° 38° N,, lon. 73° 49’ E. 
This place belongs to the Joudpoor 
raja, and was formerly the boundary 
between his territories and those of 
Dowlet Row Sindia. 

Meercasenat.—A small town in 
the Chittagong district, thirty-five 
miles N. by W. from Islamabad ; lat. 
22° 48’ N., lon, 92° 30’ E. 
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Merants (4 tribe) —See Ascar. 


Mizaroor.—A town im the pro- 
vince ot Lahore, 115 mics N, by W. 
from the city of Lahore, lat, 31°12” 
N,, lon. 73° 38’ E, 

Mretrawut —A small town in the 
province of Cendeish, pergunnah of 
Cheynpoor, twenty miley travelling 
distance from Bheehingaum , lat. 21° 
4” N,, lon. 76°10’ E. In 3820 it 
belonged to Holcar, and coutamed 
112 houses, ‘The surrounding coun- 
try %8 covered with jungle, 


Micova Rivoa —A iver of Ben- 
gal formed by the junction of nus 
merous streams isumg from the 
Mountains that compose the noith- 
em and eastern boundaries of the 
Silhct distiict, but sts course is short, 
and its bulk small until its confluence 
with the Biahmaputra, about lat. 24° 
1Y N, after which it absorbs the 
name of the latter stream and com- 
municates ita own. Eighteen miles 
south-east of Dacca it 1s joined by 
the Issamutty, bringing the collected 
waters of the Dullascry, Boor gunga 
(or old Ganges), Lucha, and many 
smaller streain», the asgrczate form- 
ing an eapanse of water resembling 
an wland sea, From hence the course 
of the Megna 19 S.5.E until it ap- 
ptoaches the sea, wherc its volume is 
augmented by the great Ganges, and 
they conjomntly roll their muddy tide 
into the bay of Bengal. Many 15- 
lands result from the sediment depo- 
sited by this vast body of water, 
among which are Dukkin Shahabae~ 
poor franty miles by twelve), Hatua, 
Sundeep, and Baminy 

‘The sand and tmud-banks extend 
thirty miles to sea beyond these 15- 
lands, and rise in many places within 
a few feet of the surface. Some fu- 
ture generation will probably sec 
these banks rise above water, and 
succeeding ones possess and cultivate 
thems but while the river ts forning 
new tslands at its mouth, 1 13 sweep- 
ang away and altering old ones in the 
upper t of its course. In the 
channels between these islands, the 
height of the bore (or perpendicular 
influx of the ca) ts said somctines 
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to exceed twelve fect. After the 

1s fauly passed the sslands the 
bore 1s but httle seen, except in some 
narrow channels formed by sand- 
banks, the breadth ot the iain 
stream peimitung the influx of the 
tide withont any Tateral compression. 
—(Hennell, &¢ ) 

Mrco Istz (or Pulo Mego).—A 
vory small ysland in the Eastern seas 
lying off the west coast of Sumatra; 
Tat, 4°S , lon 101° 5’ EB, Thisis also 
called Paulo Mego (or Cloud Island) 
by the Malays, and Triste, or Isle de 
Regif, by Europeans. Et 1s small and 
unmhabtted, aud, like m.ny others 
an these seas, 1s surronnded by « 
coral icet, with a lagoon in the centre, 
On the borders of the lagoon there 
1s a httle vegetable mould just ubove 
the level of the sea, where some spew 
cies of timbcr-trees giow. 

All the low lands that he off the 
west coast of Sumatra are skirted 
near the sea so thickly with coco-nut 
tiees that their branches touch each 
other, wlule the inter tor parts, though 
not on a higher Jeval, ae entire 
free from thew, When wmnhabited, 
ay is the case with Pulo Mego, the 
nuts become a prey to rats and squn= 
rels, unless when occarionally dis- 
tuibed by the ciews of vessels which 
go thither to collect carzoes for the 
mam-land —(Afarsden, Sc) 


Mixrwa,—A small town m the 
provuxc of Allahabad, twenty-three 
imiles south from Pannah, lat 24° 25° 
N, lon 80°10’ L. 

Mcunoox —A district in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, which in the 
time of Acber was comprehended m 
his undcfined province of Burat, and 
by Abul Fazel,in the Ayeen Acberry, 
descitbed in A.D. 1582 as follows, 
to which in 1827 we have nothing to 
add: “ Mchkoor is a populous 
country, situated between two of the 
southein ranges of mountans of this 
soubsh, one of which 18 called Bune 
dch (Vindhy1), and on the top of, 
which are inany forts, vz. Kaweel 
Neinallah, Meclgur, Mehawee, Be- 
roosha, and Ramghur.” 


Miuwas.— The term Mehwas 
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ought only to be applied to that por- 
tion of the Guyerat province named 
the Kahieze, but of late years The- 
raud and both the Ncyers have been 
included in the denommation, owing 
to the disoidcrly state of the society, 
The word Mehwas sigoifics the re- 
sidence of thieves, but it 1s now used 
to designate a country through which 
at is difficult to pass, liom whatever 
cause, The villages here greatly re- 
semble each other. There are afew 
tiled houses: but the majority are in 
the shape of a bee-hive, thatched, 
and exhibit a unserable appearance, 
Besides the family, 1 usually aftords 
sheltcr to n horse and to a couple of 
bullocks or cows, 

Founerly in this very turbulent 
region, any chief who could muster 
twenty hoisemen clauned and cx- 
torted a tribute from silages belong~ 
ing to a power of which he acknow=- 
ledged himsclf the dependent, and to 
which m_ his own person he paid 
tnbote, Theraud then levied con- 
tubntions fiom villages in the Sachore 
district belonging to Joudpoor, fon 
Wow, and from many villages in the 
Rahdumpoor terutories — Merchants 
travelling through the Mchwas were 
accustomed to pay stated sums of 
money to particular C volics, who in- 
sured then salety as far asa certain 
point, beyond which plunder imme - 
diately commenced Lhe R ypoots 
here bave neatly all become M iho- 
muedans, and lhe the Jalucgahs of 
Cutch, make no scruple of eating 
food cooked by a Mahoniedan, ot 
even of cating with bin,—{ Mfacuus- 
do, &c) 


Miixpre Coonp —A_ waterfall 
cwsed by the mver Chored, in the 
province of Malwa, about eight 
miles south from the British can 
tonments at Mhow, The height of 
this cataract has been measured, and 
found to be 180 feet from the bottom 
of the basin to the commencement 
of the fall. The name Meinder 5 
derived trom that of a woman, who 
by accident fell u.—{ Malcolm, §c.) 


Miiwan.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Candewh situated between 
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the Tuptee and Netbulda rivers. It 
1s hully and thinly peopled, and con- 
taims many aboriginal Bheel tribes. 
The principal towns are Sultanpoor, 
Boaghur, and Smdwah, the chief 
streams the Annair and the Tuptce, 


Mrxtone (me, mother ; Kong, 
rier /.—An inland town in the king- 
dup of Siam, situated at some dis- 
tance above Bankok, where the river 
Meklong joins the Meanm. In 1826 
1t was supposed to contain about 
13,000 inhabitants, Sramese and Chi- 
nese, and was a place of constder- 
able traffic. From hence the route 
to Bankok procceds acrovs the mouth 
of the Thachin river, which debouches 
into the sea at the same place with 
the Meklong. The sntervening coun- 
try in 1826 was mostly inhabited by 
Peguers. ‘The upper part of the 
‘Thachin myer, ay tts name imports, 15 
almost entucly occupied by Chinese, 
who are engaged in the manufacture 
of sugar A little above the month 
of the ‘Thachin 15 a small river or 
nulluh, which connects that stream. 
with the Menam at Bankoh.—(Leal, 
Se.) 


Mrttoox.—A town in the king- 
dom of Ava, eighty miles north from 
Prome, situated on the banks of the 
ady, which is here 600 yards 
moad, lit. 19° 46 N, lon. 94° 54’. 
A treaty was arranged here with the 
Burmese in 1825, but atter much 
shuftimg and hing, so far trom bemg 
sent to the king for his tatfication, 
was found in the stockade after the 
battle in its orginal condition. The 
fortifications of Melloon were of a 
superior description, and had taken 
mauy weeks tu complete: but were 
successively captured by the British, 
with much slaughter on the part of 
the Butmese.—(Snodgrass, rant, 
$e.) 

Mrrroorn.—A town in the Care 
natic province, sateen miles NE, 
fiom Madura; lat. 10° 2’ N., lon. 78° 
26’ E. 


Mivam, or Sia Risza.—Thh 
river most probably has tts source in 
‘Yuaan, or in thé Shan country, from 
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whence it flows in a S.S.E. direction, 
until it joins the sea below Bankok, 
the modern capital of Siam, In the 
low part of its course it is one of 
the finest rivers in the world, from 
its depth and security of navigation, 
and in ascending to Bankok, the 
boughs to the trees brushing the 
sides, while the lead shews an ample 
depth of water. The name is de- 
rived from me, mother; and, nam, 
water, the title of Chao Phya is ge- 
nerally added; but during its upper 
course it has many names.—{See 
also Stam.—{ Public Journals, Bur- 
ney, Jv) 

Mcwamnor.—A station in Siam, 
where during the war with the Bur- 
mese in 1825, the Siamese built two 
forts, and posted their army under 
the command of General Rong-na- 
rong, called by the British Rown 
Rown, The finest cotton in Siam is 
produced here, which, together with 
sapan-wood and ship timber are 
transported from hence to Bankok 
by the Mehlong river. 


Menancasow (Afenancabau). — 
This state, or empire as it is usually 
called, is situated in the island of 
Sumatra, under the equinoctial line, 
beyond the western range of high 
mountains, and nearly in the centre 
of the island. In uncient times its 
jurisdiction ix understood to have 
‘comprehended the whole of’ bumatra; 
in more modern times its limits were 
included between the river of Palem- 
bang and that of Siak, on the eastern 
side of the inland; and on the western 
side between those of Manguta (ncar 
Indrapoor) and Sinkel, where it bor- 
ders on the independent country of 
the Battas. 

‘The seat, or more properly seats, of 
this now divided government lie at the 
back of & bey ea district named 
Tiga-blas-koto (signifying the thiiteen 
fortified and confederated towns), 
inland from the settlement of Padang. 
The country is described asa large 
plain, surrounded by hills producing 
much gold, clear of wood, and com- 
paratively well cultivated. Although 
nearer to the western coasf, its com- 
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munication with the eastern side is 
much facilitated by water-carriage, 
which consista of a large lake, amd 
to be thirty miles in length, from 
which a river flows eastward, which 
aftervards takes the name of Indra- 
giri. Along this, as well as along 
the other two great riveis of Sink to 
the north, and Jambee to the south- 
wari, the navigation is frequent, the 
banks being well peopled with Malay 
colomes. 

When Sumatra was first visited by 
European adventurers this state 
must have been in its decline, as may 
be inferred from the political impor- 
tance at that period of the kings of 
Achcen, Pedir and Pasay, who up to 
recent times acknowledged the m= 
peror of Menancabow as their lord 
Paramount, 

In consequence of disturbances 
that ensued after the death of Sultan 
Alif in 1780, without direct heirs, 
the government became divided 
among three chiefs presumed to have 
been of the royal family, and in that 
state it continued until about 1819. 
Passaman, © populous country, and 
rich in cold, cassia, and camphor, has 
long disclanned all manner of ulle- 
giance, Each of these three sultans 
assumed ull the royal titles without 
any allusion to competitors, and as- 
serted all the ancient right» and pre- 
rogatives of the empire, which were 
not disputed so long as they were 
not attempted to be carried into 
force. Their authority greatly 1¢- 
sembled that of the sovereign pontiff 
of Rome during the latter centuries, 
The members were held sacred, and 
treated with such a degree of super- 
stitious awe by the country people, 
that they submitted to be insulted, 
plundered, and even wounded by 
them, without making resistance, 
The titles and epithets assumed by 
the sultans were the climax of in- 
Aated absurdity, and his salute only 
one gun, it being supposed that no 
additional number could convey an 
adequate idea of respect ;—by which 
expedient he also saved his gun- 
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cupies the central part of Sumatra, 
and claims a paramount jurisdiction 
over the whole, which in ancient 
times was admitted, and is still 
viewed with a superstitious venera- 
tion by all classes. It is entirely 
peopled with Malays. The 1 

there spoken is Malay, and no tra- 
dition exists of the country having 
ever been inhabited by any other 
race. So strong indeed is this no-~ 
tion of their own originality, that the; 
commence their national history wi 
annccount of Noah’s flood, and of the 
disembarkation of certain persons 
from the ark at a place between the 
mouths of the Palembang and Jambi 
rivers, who were their lineal ancestors; 
which belief, however futile, serves 
to shew that they consider them- 
selves as the orang benua or people 
of the soil, indigenze non advena. 

The immediate subjects of this em~ 
pire are all of the Mahomedan reli- 
gion, Menancabow being re; ded as 
the supreme seat of civil an pos 
authority in this part of the East, 
and, next to a voyage to Mecca, to 
have visited its metropolis stamped 8 
man learned, and conferred a charac- 
ter of superior sanctity, The first 
sultan of Menancabow is supposed 
by some to have been a Shereef, or 

lescendant of the prophet; but this 
tradition claims an antiquity to the 
empire far beyond the probable era of 
the establishment of the Mahomedan. 
religion in Sumatra, It is more likely 
therefore that the nation wae jnstruct- 
ed and converted, but not conquered, 
by people from Arabia. The super- 
stittous veneration attached to the 
family extends not only where Ma- 
homedanism prevails, but among the 
Battas and other fe still uncon- 
verted to that faith, 

The arts in general are carried to 
& greater degree of perfection by the 

lalays of Menancabow than by any 
other natives of Sumatra. They are 
the sole fabricators of the exquisitely 
delicate gold and silver Bago. 
From the earliest period they 
manufactured arms for ther own 
use, and to supply the northern in- 
habitants of the island. This trade 
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they still continue, smelting, forgi 
and preparing the iron and’ ated hy 


& process of their own, although they 
also purchase these metals from Eu- 
ropeans. i use of cannon in this 
and other parts of India is mentioned 
by the oldest Portuguese historians, 
and it must consequently have been 
known there before the discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Their 
gunsare ofthe sort called matchlocks, 
well tempered, and of the justest 
Dore, ax ts proved by the excellence 
of their aim. Gunpowder they make 
in great quantities; but either from 
the injudicious proportion of the ine 
gredients, or its imperfect granula- 
tion, it is very defective in strength, 
Their other’ weapons are ears, 
lances, swords, and a small stiletto, 
chiefly used for assassination. The 
creese is a dagger of u peculiar con- 
struction, very generally worn stuck 
in front through the folds of a belt. 
The blade is about fourteen inches in 
length, not straight, nor uniformly 
curvit but waving in and out, 
which probably may render a woun 
given with it more fatal. It is n-t 
smoothed or polished like European 
weapons, and the temper is uncom- 
monly hard. This instrument is ver 
richly and beautifully omamented, 
and its value is supposed to be en- 
hanced in proportion to the number 
of ‘persons it bas slain, The custom 
Poisoning them is but rarely prac- 
tised in modern times. 4 
The warlike operations of this peo- 
ple are carried on rather in the way. 
of ambuscade and the surprising of 
straggling parties, than open combat, 
Horses are but little on account 
of the nature of the country, and the 
Fanjans, or sharp pointed’ stakes, 
which are Planted in all the roads and 
passes. he breed is small, well. 
made, hardy, and vigorous, and 
never shod, The soldiers aerve with- 
cut pay, the plunder they obtain bei 
wn into one common stock sani 
divided among them. The govern- 
ment, like that ofall Malay states, is 
founded on principles entirely feudal. 
‘The sovereign is styled raja, maha 
raja, jang de pertuan, of sultan. 
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Near to the hot mineral eprings at 
Priaman is a large stone or rock, on 
which are engraved characters, sup- 
posed by the natives to be Eur in, 
but this appears improbable, as the 
European arms until quite recently 
never penetrated into this country. 
It may possibly prove » Hindoo mo- 
bument, for it has not yet been scen 
or examined by any native of Europe. 

The territories that formerly com- 
posed the Menancabow empire are 
now subdivided into innumerable 
petty states. The province in which 
the Rinchis reside is called Agum, the 
distance to which from Siak by water 
is seven days’, and by land three days’ 
journey. Coffee was first cultivated 
in Menancabow about A.D. 1810, and 
is now exported from Camphar, a port 
in Sink, whence the inland Malaya 
receive in retura Siam salt, Bengal 
cotton goods, and coarse China ware, 
all obtained in the first instance irom 
Singapoor. 

In 1819 some chiefs of this coun- 
try complained to the Dutch at Pa- 
dang against a sect of Mahomedan 
fanatics named Padries, who oppres- 
sed their peaceably disposed neigh- 
bours under the pretext of convert- 
ing them to a purer faith, By the 
natives they are called Bangsa and 
Norinchi, from the names of the two 
principal districts from which they 
originally spread themselves. Bangsu 
is the cupital of Lintow, and the re- 
sidence of the Twanko of Passaman, 
the chief of the Padries. The term 
Twanko, in Menancabow is bestowed 
solely on men of learning. The sect 
does not appear to be of more than 
two generations existence. Their 
religious precepts forbid gambling, 
spirituous liquors, opium, tobacco, 
and sirch, and impose a variety of 
personal observances, especially all 
those required by the Koran, and 
the prescribed prayers. These doc- 
trines they most pertinaciously per~ 
sist in forcibly imposing on others, 
and the Twanko of Passaman has in 
consequence become the head of a 

ue, no lesa unexampled in Suma~ 
tran history, than remarkable for the 
concert and intelligence, by which 
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such numerons conquests have been 
first accomplished, and afterwards 
kept under the yoke. The Dutch in 
consequence of the above application, 
espoused the cause of the appellants, 
and invaded the province, taking pos- 
session of various parts, and amongst 
the rest of Pagger Oodong and Me- 
nancabow, the ancient capital, and 
besieged a fortified place nameil Linto, 
in which Twanko Passaman, the chief 
of the Padries, had shut self up. 
Various severe engagements took 
place, in one of which the Dutch 
were defeated with the Joss of twenty- 
one killed and 121 wounded; but 
they still retained possession of the 
conquered districts in Menancabow 
hostile to the reformers.—{ Afarsden, 
Singapuor Chronicle, §c.) 


Menpyonavr (Miendi ghat) 
A town in the province of Agra, si- 
tuated on the west side of the Gan- 
cs, five miles south from Kanoje; lat. 
27°2’N., lon. 79° 57’ E, 


Mer.—A town in the province of 
Cutch, fifteen miles south from Luck- 
put Bunder, on the route from that 
place to Mandavie; lat. 23° 32’ N. 


Mersipray.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Canara seventeen miles 
N.E. from Mangalore; lat. 13° 5° 
N,, lon. 75° 9’ E, This place exhi- 
bits some remains of former Ja 
grandeur, and is still principally in 
habited by persons of that religion. 
Their pagodas are all built of hewn 
stone, and the large one is a stately 
edifice, The pillars and roof are 
sculptured and carved with various 
figures, symbols of the Jain faith, 
To the eastward of this place are a 
number of square pyramids, now in 
ruins, From the vestiges that re- 
main this place appears to have been 
of great extent, and in remote times 
probably the capital of a principality, 
thatched building on the 
of the pagoda is still call- 

4ja’s house, and about a mile 
east of it there are the remains of an 
old fort—{Colonet Lambton, §e.) 


Mezrcara.—A townin the province 
of Malebar, division of Coorg, fifty 
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miles N.N E. from Tellicherry ; lat. 
12° 26 N,, long. 75° 50 E, The fort 
of Mercara stands on a rising ground 
nearly in the centic of an anphithea- 
tieof hills by which 118 surtounded. 
Its form 18 that of an irregular pente- 
gon, with towers, basins, and a small 
work to cover the gateway on the 
east side. There are two other bas- 
tons, but nearly m rums, and the 
whole is encompassed by a narrow 
ditch and double covert way. The 
Traja’s palace 1g within the fort, on one 
side of an open squirt, and the front 
aputment, in which he recaves Eu- 
ropean yuisttors, 18 furnished in the 
Luglsh style, with mirrors, carpets, 
chan», and pictures 

Dormg the campaign of 1791 the 
fort of Mcrcaia was 1 possesion of 
Typpoo'’s forces, the rya being then 
m captivity. When the Bombay at vy 
ariived he effected his excape, and 
was offered assistance to retake his 
capital, which he refused, selymg on 
hus own exertions. His plan was to 
cut off all commumication by getting 
possession of the different avenues by 
whih supplics could enter, and a 
short tune after the garmson, being 
reduced to the greatcst extremity, 
were on the eve of surrendering, 
when a cucumstance occured which 
postponed it, Juve at the time when 
then provisions were nearly expended, 
aconyoy was sent by Lippoo escorted 
by a consider ible force, commanded 
by achiet who had been inst: umental 
1 effecting the Coorg 1aja’s escape: 
who knowing that 4 failute to relieve 
the garrtson would cost his benefactor 
Ins hfe, magnanimonsly pernutted the 
convoy to enter, and the escort to 
mo unmolested. —(Cof Lambton, 

c) 


Merctt.—This ts the modern ca- 
pital of the Tenasserim province, and 
situated im Jat. 12° 12’ N., lon, 98° 
25’ EB. Its harbour is safe for small 
ships, having two fathoms over the 
bar at low water, with eighteen feet 
nee of tide at the springs, at 13 hkely, 
therefore, hereafter to become a con- 
siderable ship, junk, boat, and prow 
building port. The climate ts singu- 


larly agreeable, both land and sea 
breezes being cool, indecd the first 
more than the last. The Ewiopean 
invalids sent here from Rangoon 
during the Burmese war recovered 
rapidly. 

In 1825 the town and scattered 
hamlets in the vicinity cont uned 
about 1,500 houses and $,000 inh iti 
tants, comprehending 1n that number 
300 Chinese, 200 natne Portuguese 
and other Christians, and 200 phoon- 
gines or priests, who lived in Budd- 
hist monaster*. The strects of 
Mergu are wide, the honses burlt on 
posts, and the British officers have 
arected some commodiuous bunzvows 
on the hill The kyooms or monas- 
teries are piltry places, but welt 
supplicd with priests, as comparcd 
with the seanty population of the pro- 
vince. The town 1s enclosed by a 
stockade, formed of cotire trees, with 
some brick gatcwars; but the whole 
151n a miserable condition, and half a 
mile from its wooden walls the sure 
Tounding country 18 an impervious 
Jungle. ‘This place having been cap- 
tured by storm in 184, the religious 
edifices were much tnyured and the 
images defaced; but they were subse~ 
quently repaired at the expense of 

e British government, and restored 
to their priests. There 1s every 
reason to believe that the journe: 
trom hence to Bangnarom, on the gulf 
of Siam, may be performed by an un- 
encunrbered party in four days, mdeed 
an former tumes thete appeats to hive 
been a roal for clephants, and even 
for wheeled carriages, from the gulf of 
Siam to Tenasseiim. See also Pax. 
cuiw.—{ Gov, Fullerton, Lreut, Low, 
Mr. Maimgy, &c.) 


Tut Megaur Ancntertaco —The 
const of Tenasserim 1s protected 
against the violence of the south-west 
monsoon by a chain of high, bold, 
and generally rochy islands, disposed 
at intervals in a triple and sonictmes 
quadruple line, with wide, deep, and 
smooth channels between them. Of 
these islands, down te Domel, no sur- 
vey has as yet been made, or accu~ 
rate chat constiucted, The mwlands 
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that lic opposite to the town of Mer- 
gui bave much level land, and con- 
tain a few patches of cultivation; 
but the clusters lying north-east of 
Forest’s straits are either bleak barren 
rocks, or steep rocky islets, covered 
with trees. Small trickling rills of 
pure water are to be found in most 
of them, while their shores abound 
with a variety of fish and excellent 
oysters. There is a spacious harbour, 
capable of containing the largest fleet, 
situated to the north of St. Matthew's 
isle, formed by that island, and the 
adjacent islets named Phipps, Rus- 
sell, Hastings, and Barwell. During 
the last war many valuable captures 
were made by French cruizers, which 
refitted at Mergui and among the 
Mergui islands. 

Arace of men termed by the Chi- 
nese Cholomé und Pase are to be 
found scattered throughout the Mer- 
gui, but their dread of the Malay 
pirates keeps them in constunt loco- 
motion to escape slavery, During 
the north-east monsoon they are 
obliged to remove from the vicinity of 
the principal birds’-nest and biche de 
mar islands, to shun the Malays, 
Burmese and Siamese, who capture 
and make slaves of them; their num- 
bers, unless collected on one spot, 
are quite insignificant. Their home 
is their boat, for they never form sct- 
tlements on shore or cultivate, their 
chief employment being the collection 
of sea-slug, birds’-nests, and other 
natural productions of the islands, 
which they barter with the Chinese 
traders for cloths and other articles 
brought from Mergui, being as yet 
ignorant of the value uf money. They 
have asdopted the Burmese dress and 
religion, but in their general hebits 
are a harmless industrious race. Ex- 
cluding these itinerants, the Mergui 
islands appear almost entirely desti- 
tute of Tphebitants, 

Pearls of a good quality and lustre 
are procured along the shores of 
nearly all the islands, but hitherto 
thia trade, and indeed every other, 
has been monopolized by the Bur- 
mese, who did not employ divers, 
but only picked up such oysters as 
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the tide had left dry. The pearls are 
small and regtlar, but of a silvery 
lustre, on which account their value 
is not great, the natives universally 
preferring those of a yellowish tinge. 
(Low, Fullerton, &c.) 


Mezniaupo.—A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, ten miles N. 
by E. from Huttah; lat. 24° 16 N., 
lon. 79° 38’ E. 


Meaarrcn (merichi, producing 
J-—A town of considerable 
note in the province of Bejapoor, 
125 miles S.S.E. from Poona; fat. 
16° 51’ N., lon. 74°47 E, Thisis a 
walled town of considernble extent, 
and appears populous and busy; but 
the buildings are low and meanly con- 
structed of stone and wood mixed, 
and covered with earthen terraces. 
There is not no single pagoda or 
other Hindoo building of note, but 
there are many little musqnes rude- 
y built of stone, the work of the 
japoor dynasty, and some centu- 
ries old. he most remarkable is 
the dirga of a Mahomedan saint, 
conspicuous from its ‘ofty white 
dome, but otherwise of heavy coarse 
architecture, The raja resides in 
the fort, which is a work of some 
strength, being protected by a ditch 
and giacis, and ramparts (which are 
of mud on a basis of stone), flanked. 
with round towers. An avcnue of 
babool-trees leads from Merritch to 
the nearest bank of the Krishna, 
where there is 2 handsome ghaut 
of masonry, and a temple dedicated 
to Siva, Except during the heavy 
floods of the monsoon the river at 
this spot is fordable. In 1820 Mer- 
ritch with the district attached be- 
longed in four shares to the Patwur- 
duns, a Maharatta family of southern 
jaghiredars.—( Fullarton, $c.) 


Mzavup.—A town in the province 
of Aurungabad, enclosed by a high 
wall, and commanded by a fort on its 
southern side, in which there is said 
to be a gun as large as those at the 
city of Bejapoor; lat. 18° 12’N., lon. 
74° 40’E., forty-seven miles $.B. from 
Poona, 
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Menvr for South Saharunpoos ). 
—A district in the province of Delhi, 
situated about the twenty-ninth de- 
vee of north latitude. To the north 
it 18 bounded by the district of North 
Saharunpoor, on the south by that of 
Abghur, to the east it has the dis 
trict of Moradabad, and on the west 
the territories assigned for the mam- 
tenance of the imperial family and 
the domains of petty Sexk chiefs. In 
1813 the arrangement for an im- 
proved system of police was much 
impeded by local cn cumstances, auch 
as the eatent of the sutiounding 
jungle ncur the town, the mulitary 
cantonments, and the vicinity of the 
Begun Somroo’s teiritories at Seer- 
dhuna, which although within the 
limits of the district, are by treaty 
exempted from the juusdiction of 
the civil powe: ‘The distance fiom 
Merut to Alghur 15 eighty-three 
measured milcs, through a country 
covered with sboit jungle, mhabited 
mostly by Gooyurs. 

Another obstacle omginated from 
the hereditary feuds between the 
Jant and Gooym tribes of cultrva- 
tors, who hke other races in a similar 
stage of civilizition, consider them- 
selves pledged to support individuals 
of then own fraternity, sight or 
wrong, by perjury, rapine, and mur- 
der. Some of the Goojurs 38 
tracts of land approaching the size 
of principalities. In 1814 the zenun- 
dary of Nyne Singh extended forty 
mules from north to south by twenty 
from east to west, comprehending 
349 villages, assessed at a fired re- 
venue of only 49,000 rupees The 
principal towns in the Mcrut distirct 
are Merut, Seerdhuna, Katoulee, and 
Hustinapoor.—( Ker, Blunt, $c } 


Mract.—A town in the piovince 
of Dcly, the capital of the preceding 
duwtrict, thuty-nine mies NE from 
Delbt, lat. 28° 58’ N, lon. 77° 38’ 
E. This place 1s extensive, and pro- 
tected on all sides by a wall of brick, 
but the atiects are narrow and mean- 
ly built In its centre are the traces 
of a kind of utadel, like the rest of 
the town crowded with mud build- 
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ings, and contamng 8 mosque of 
large dimensions but clumsy srchi- 
tecture. The chief edifices ure the 
Mahomedan tombs without the 
walls, built of red stone. The 
cantonments mre at some di 
to the north of the town, 
which tt 1s separated by a long and 
busy bazar. Merut nvals Cawnpogr 
m extent, and excels xt as a plea- 
sant military station. The barracks 
(which like those at Cawnpoor and 
Futtyghut are only one story high) 
are disposed in regular ranges, at 
equal inteivals from each other, 
along a space of about two miles, 
while nomediately south of them are 
the bungilows and gardens of the 
officers, arranged 11 spacious stieets 
crossing each other at right angles, 
and enclosed by fine hedges of park- 
insomnia to screen the mud-walls, so 
offensive to the eye it the other mi- 
htay stations of the Doab The 
oa here 15 the oe fest British 
India, bern; able of holding 3,050 
ns: fat it 39. built of bad 

icks, covered with stucco and 
white-wash, The Begum Somroo 
has a house at Mcrut, where she 
sometimes remides 

Merut must have been a place of 
some note among the Hindoos prior 
to the Mahomedan invasion, as it 15 
mentioned among the first conquests 
effected by Mahmood of Ghizm A.D. 
1018 Subsequently, m 1240, at 18 
said to have resisted the army of 
Turmacherin Khan, a descendant of 
Geng» Khan, but in 1399 it was 
taken and destroyed by Tunour, On 
the depaiture of this conqueror 1t 
was rebuilt, and devolved to the Bre 
tush government along with the rest 
of the district in 1803. In 1809 on 
account of its geographical position 
it was selected as a princy 
station, and the sert of 
and revenue establishment. 
stands im a wide and dry plain, all in 

ire, which would afford excel- 

lect riding if it were not, like the 
steppes of Russia, which it much re- 
sembles, full of holes made by a 
small marmot which 1s common here. 
(Pulte: ton, Buhop Heber, gc } 

@ 
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Mrwan.—A Rajpoot divisioninthe 
province of Aymeer, and the proper 
name of the country at present pos- 
sessed by the raya of Odeypoor, and 
situated between the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-axth degrees of north iati- 
tude, The country w an elevated 
plateau equal in clevution with the 
southern part of Milwa, or ahout 
2,000 feet By Abu! Fazc!, m 1582, 
it 16 described as follows —* Mcy- 
war contains 10,000 sillizes, and the 
whole cuca of CIntare ts dependent 
ont [eis forty cos> long and thity 
broad, and his thee vers considci~ 
able forts oz Chitore, Combheie, 
sod Mandel = In Chowia is an non 
mine, and an Jampuor and some 
places dependent on Mande! are 
copper nines ” 


Mewarties —See Macnreny 


Mrraxnoon —An ancient town in 
the province of Pezn, formerly named 
Loonzay, and famous durmg the wats 
between the Burmese and Lalliens or 
Peguers, lat 18°19’ N, lon 95° 8” 
E When visited by Col Symes in 
1795, ths town extended two miles 
along the western margin of the 
Trawadt, and was distinguished by 
numerous gilded spire~ and spacious 
convents, but when visited by Capt 
Canning in 1809, xt was found hike 
all other Burmese towns, either to 
have had ita picture overcharged in 
1795, or smce that period to have 
undergone a gencral decay —(Symcs, 
Canning, $c ) 


Mevane La —A ridge of moun- 
tams in Tibet, ctossed on the road 
from Shupke to Yaroo, where in Octo- 
ber 1819 there were but few traces of 
snow, yet the elevation above the 
level of the sea 1s 17,700 fret, lat 
31° 20’ N ,lon. 78° 57’ E. 


Muasas (or Afasrs) —Sec Man- 
wan. 


Muarz.—A town m the province 
of Bejapoor, situated about twenty- 
five miles up the Mahar or Bancoote 
river, which 18 navigable the whole 
way. Besides this advantege Mhar 
stands at the foot of a principal pass 
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leading to Poona, and 13 contiguous 
to the passes of Way, Sattara, and 
Juthm, which are the grand inlets 
from the Concan to the regions above 
the ghauts —_It as consequently very 
advantageously situated for come 
merce —( Dunlop, &¢ } 


Murssuon (Mhysi, 0 Mahesh 
Asura) —A considerable town in the 
ptovince of Malwa, beautifully situ- 
ated on the mght bank of the Ner- 
budda, which fren e char, tapid, 
md usbiokea stew about 1,500 
fret wide, lat 22° 8'N, lon 75° 32" 
E , sevscnty-s1x onles & by W from 
Oojem In 1820 this place consisted 
of two wide sticcts intersecting each 
othe: at mght angles, paved with 
stone, and built of wood und masonry 
after the fashion of Oojeam. The 
fort stands to the west of the town, 
on an elevated bank from eighty to 
100 fect above the surface of the 
river, with the margin of which it 
communicates by onc of the grandest 
range of ghauts in Hindostan. These 
as well as the walls of the fort are of 
a fine giey stone, and there & u 
apacious causeway ofthe same mate~ 
rial sloping down to the town, 

‘Within the fort ire several Hindoo 
temples, and the palace which was 
long the chicf residence of the cele~ 
brited princess Alia Bhye Mhey- 
shur still continucs in the possession 
of the Holcar family, bemg held by 
Baiamal Dada, an adopted child of 
Alia Bhye’s, every thing 1s m conse- 
queuce preserved in the highest 
order, A dial 1s pointed out on the 
ramparts, said to have been construct- 
ed here in former times by an astro- 
nomei from Jeypoor The ford of 
the mver 15 at Mundleysir about five 
miles higher up, and stil! further 
east at Oncar there 1s a high rock 
resorted to by Hindoo fanatics, for 
the purpose of sacrificing themselves 
by precipitation into the sacred 
stream of the Nerbudda.—{ Fud/arton, 
Sc) 

Muoxrzein —A town 10 the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, seventy-one 


miles west from the city of Aurun- 
gabad, lat. 19°58" N., lon. 74° 29 E. 
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Muow (Afhav).—See Mow. 


Mrowaroor ( Mednipur) —A dr- 
trict in the province ot Oinsa, but 
so long attached to Bengal that 
at may be conswered a component 
part of the province. To the north 
it 13 bounded by the districts of 
Ramghur and Burdwan; to the 
south by various tributary zemm- 
dares; to the east 1¢ has Burdwan, 
Hooghly, and the sea; and to the 
west tributary zemimdaries ani part 
of Ramghu In 1800 it was about 
130 miles long and from forty 
to fitty mics broad, the super- 
fienl contents betwecn 5,000 and 
6,000 squue miles. The greater 
part was then a jungle never culti- 
vated, but not wholly umnhabited. 
Smce the above dite sts lumts have 
been altered, many of the jungle 
mahals having heen seated from 
at, while some M thiratta perz mnahs 
hive been mncorpotated. 

In 1801 the collector was of opi- 
mion thit the cultivation of Midna. 
pom had not improved or extended 
stace the first yeat of the decenmial 
settlcment, afterwards rendered per- 
petu, which he attiibuted toa severe 
deirth mn 1799, that carried off a con- 
siderable nuinber of the habitants. 
He was also of opimion that two- 
thirds of the district consisted of 
Jungle, the greater part maccessible 
and unfit for cultivation, which ap- 
pears inconsistent with the immense 
population (one million and a halt) 
assigned toe the territory, both by 
himself and the magistrate. The 
clearmg of these jungles can only be 
effucted by their inhabitants, as the 
people of the open country are averse 
to settling there, and very few of the 
jungle zcmindars have the means 
‘of unproving their estates. Some 
portion of these jungles are inhabited 
by a poor, miseiable, ptoscribed race 
of men called Sontals, desprsed on 
account of their low caste by the m- 
halutants of the plan country, who 
would on no account allow any one 
of them to fix himselfin their villages 
The peasantry in the vicinity, by way 
of rendering the distinction intelligi~ 
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ble, call themselves goud, creditable 
people, while they scarcely admit the 
Sontals withm the pile of humanity 5 
yet the latter are a imild, sober, in 
dustrtous people, and remarkable for 
sincerity and good faith The ze- 
mindars give them no leases, yet 
‘on the whole tieat them well, for 
such 3s their timidity that they fly 
on the least oppresnon, and are no 
more heard of Notwithstanding 
they hold their lands on such eusy 
terms, and scarcely ever have their 
verbal tenures violated, thcy are said 
to be naked, half-starved, and appa- 
rentl, m the lowest stage of human 
misery; & result we would not have 
expected from the character above 
assigned them Their villages are 
generally situated between the culti 
vated plain and the thick jungles, in 
order that they may protect the crops 
of their more fortunate neighbours 
from dee: and swine. In some inv 
stances they have been known to till 
their lands with considerable success, 
and raise good crops of rice and col- 
he, but all that their vigilance can 
preserve from the ravages of wild 

sts, 13 extorted from them by the 
rapieity of the money-lenders. To 
these miscreants the Sontals, who 
hase but a slendcr knowledge of the 
salue of money, pay interest at the 
rate of 100 per cent. for their food, 
and nearly 150 per cent for their 
seed; so that when their crops are 
ready little or nothing remains for 
themselves, 

In most parts the crease of cul- 
Uvation 1s almost cutirely effected by 
the imcrcise ot population, and is 
very little promoted by any plans for 
the improvement of agriculture, or 
by revenue regulation. Waste and 
Jungle land, if in a low situation and 
fit for nce, may be brought mto cul- 
tivation m one season, and the poors 
est man can undertake it. The class 
of labourers who work for hire 14 not 
very numerous, most of the land 
being tiled by the peasantry who 
pay the rent. The most valuable 
articles of agricultural produce are. 
indigo, betel-nut, and sugar; but the 
plantations of the two first in 180} 
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did not consist of more than a few 
hundred begahs, and the value of the 
sugar ubout 50,000 rupees, At the 
same date the value of the rent-free 
Jands was estimated at one-filth of 
that subject to the land-tax, which 
Jast, although let at the highest rent, is 
the best cultivated. In 1814 the net 
jumnia or land assessment to the re- 
venue was 14,91,240 rupecs, and the 
abkarry or excise 10,405 rupecs. 

The manufacturers of Midnapoor 
are few, and much declined from what 
they were a century ago, when the 
Europeans principally "frequented 
Pipley and Balasore. The inland 
commerce in 1800 was stationary, 
and there were no extensive commer- 
cial enterprizes carrying on except 
by Europeans, the Company having 
reduced their investment Some 
sanaes are made in the district, and 
more are imported from the conti~ 
gvous countries to the south and 
east; plain gauzes adapted for the 
mse the country are also woven. 
European planters have introduced 
the cultivation of indigo, but the 
quantity exported has never been 
great. There are hardly any instances 
of the zemindars or others of the 
very few who possess wealth, lending 
it out to individuals on interest, or 
vesting it in the Company’s funds ;— 
they prefer hiding it ns their ancestors 
did before them. Merchants and 
persona having commercial transac- 
tions with Calcutta, frequently have 
government paper to a considerable 
extent, 

There are severul forts of mud and 
stone jn the Midnapoor district, but 
they have been long in a state of ut- 
ter decay. They were built many 
years ago, and intended for the de- 
fence of the inhabitants against the 
Mharattas, for which purpose they 
were effectual, The western parts 
of Midnapoor were formerly much 
exposed to the depredations of Ma- 
haratta robbers, which obliged the 
zemindars to maintain large bodies 
of armed men for their protection. 
Besides these, few natives keep arms 
of any description, which, perhaps 
on account ef the prevalence of gang 
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robbery, they ought to be encouraged 
to do. With respect to religious 
buildings there are none of any con- 
sequence. The natives arc sometiines, 
from motives of piety, induced to dig 
a tank; but there are few new works 
of thiskind, The remaina of the old 
ones attest the superior affluence of 
former times ; or perhaps rather shew 
that property was then more un- 
equally divided than at present. The 
private houses of the zemindars and 
other men of note consist either of 
forts in ruins, or of wretched buts; 
nor docs it appear that they were 
ever better in this respect, It may 
seem surprising that the opulent and 
respectable natives are so seldom 
tempted to imitate the commodious 
dwellings erected by Europeans, and 
that they have acquired no taste for 
gardening; but to the climate and 
the uniformity and simplicity of their 
manners must be attributed their 
perseverance in constructing for their 
own accommodation nothing but the 
slightest and most miserable huts. 

Like the rest of the Bengalese the 
people here do not work with the 
view of improving their circumstances, 
but merely of subsisting their fami- 
lies, They scarcely ever think of 
procuring themselves better food or 
better accommodation ; and are not 
stimulated to any efforts of industry 
by the security they enjoy, but solely 
by the calls of hunger. ‘They have 
no luxuries, unless tobacco may be 
called one; they are always in debt, 
and borrow at enormous interest; 
aad when by accident they acquire a 
rupee or two, they remain idle until 
it is spent. 

‘Within the Midnapoor jurisdiction 
celibacy is extremely uncommon, an 
unmarried Hindoo of twenty-five, or 
an unmarried girl of fifteen being very 
rere occurrences. ‘The great bulk of 
the people live a sober, regular, do- 
mestic life, and seldom leave their 
houses, not being called on for the 
performance of military service and 
publie labour. Ver lew marriages 
are unproductive; but the women 
becoming at an early age debilitated 
and decrepid, do not probably bear 
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so many cluldien asin Europe ; total 
barrenness 1s, however, extremely 
rare. Polygamy, prostitution, religi- 
ous austerity, and the circumstance of 
young widow» seldom marrying a se- 
cond time, are the chief objects, 
though of no great magnitude, to an 
increase of the inhabitants. Among 
the adjuvating causes of increase may 
be reckoned the facility with which 
childten are reared. In this ter- 
ritory no infants perish of cold, of 
diseases piocecding from dirt and 
bad accommodation , nor, except du- 
ring famines, which ave so rare as 
scarcely to deserve mention, of un- 
healthy food. The small-pox some- 
times carries off multitudes of chnl- 
dien; imoculation, although it has 
been known for ‘ages, being hittle 
practised. As soon as a child 1s 
weaned it lives on rice, hike its pa- 
rents, requires no care whatever, 
naked for several years, and seldom 
expetiences any sickness. A great 
majority of the inhabitants have pre- 
served their orginal simplicity, and 
the characteristic features of the [in- 
doos. They are Jes» quarrelsome, 
and give less trouble than the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring districts ; 
and being little im the habit of engag- 
ang in law-sunts they escape the con- 
tagion of courts of law, 

In Midnapoor there are not any 
schools where the Hindoo or Maho- 
medan laws are taught , but in every 
village thete are schools for teaching 
the Bengalcse language and accounts 
to childien m poor circumstances 
The teachers, though well qualificd 
for what they undertake, arc persons 
no way respectable, ther rank im hfe 
being low, and their emolument scan- 
ty. The children mt in the open air 
ot under a shed, and leain to rad, 
write, and cast accounts, for from 
one to two annas (twopence to four- 
pence) pe: month, A person charged 
with several thefts being sent for by 
the judge, and asked his occupation, 
sad it was the teaching of childien; 
and on inquiry it eppeared he was 
eminent in hie line, On his convic- 
tion it seemed to excite no surprise 
among the natives that a person of 
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his profession should turn out a thief, 
In opulent Hindoo famibes teachers 
are retained as servants. Persan 
and Arabic are taught for the most 
part by the Moolavics, who in gene- 
ral have a few scholars mn their 
houses, whom they support as well 
as instruct. Thus Persian and Ara- 
bic students, although of respectable 
families, are considered as living on 
charity, and they are total strangers 
to expense or disipation, There was 
formerly 2 Mahomedan collcge at 
Midnapoor; and even yet the esta- 
bhshmcnt exrsts, but no faw 18 taught. 
‘There are scarccly any Moguls, but 
one-seventh of the whole tnhabitants 
are supposed to be Mahomedans, 

Throughout this district there ex- 
ists now a untversal impression (and 
it applies to all the older British ac- 
qutsitions) that property 15 not lable 
to confiscation or gross violation by 
supreme authouty, which nothing 
but the long experience of the admi- 
rably impartial distribution of justice 
in Bengal could ever imfluence a na- 
tive to credit. It was formerly the 
custom to bury treasure and valuable 
goods, and to conccal the acquisiuion 
of wealth. This 1 still done, but 
generally from the dread of gang 
robbers, never from any apprehen+ 
sion that the officers of government 
will lay violent hands on private pro- 
perty. 

The pimcipal pee in Midnapoor 
are the towns of Jellasore and Pip~ 
ley, but the district contains no 
town of magmtude It was acquired 
im 1761, by cession from Cossim Alt 
Khan, the reigning nabob of Bengal, 
and in 1770 was afflicted with one of 
the most dest: uctiye fammnes recorded 
in history, which swept awsy nearly 
half the people. Since that period, 
except in 1799, when a partial famine 
occurred, the number of inhabitants 
has been gradually mcreasing, and 1n 
1801 was estimated at 1,500,000. In 
1814 measures were adopted by the 
magistrate for the apprehension an 
dispersion of bands a Choars, resid 
ing in the north-western quarter of 
the dwtnet, and of checking their 
hornd barbaiites, the details of which 
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will be tound under the aitite Bau- 
oawr—(Si Hemy Shachey, J. H. 
Serust, J. Grant, 82.) 


Mipwapoor.—The capital of the 
preceding district, situation in lat. 
22° 25’ N, lon. 87° 25’ E, seventy 
miles W by S. fiom Calcutta ‘This 
place being a frontier station, had for- 
merly a fort, but 1 has since been 
converted toa ciiminal prison. The 
civil gaol and hospital are thatched 
buildings at a distance fiom the old 
fort. By the exertions of successive 
magistrates the toads adjacent to this 
town have been brought into an ex- 
ccllunt condition, being constructed 
of gravel and hard materials, and 
planted with avenues of trees, Con- 
siderable progress ha» also been 
made in forming a road from heuce 
to Bissenpoor, which when complet- 
ed will not only shorten the distance 
to travellers and merchants no less 
than thuty-three nies, but by penc- 
trating the wild aod yungly pergun- 
nah of Baugree, expose to view the 
haunts of Choais and other banditt, 
and greatly facilitate their appreben- 
sion, —( Winter, Strachey, $e ) 


Mitcw Trvrtz.—A small temple 
1a Northern Hindostan, near the Niti 
pass, 13,682 feet above the level of 
the sea, Int. 30°25’ N, lon 40°8’ E. 


Mrxpavao Istt.—Sce Maciypa- 
NAO. 


Mixporo Istr.—A large sland, 
one of the Philippines, situated due 
west from the south-western exirc- 
muty of Luzon, and distant about 
twenty miles In Jength it may be 
estimated at 110 miles, by twenty- 
five the average breadth, The intec- 
rior of this island ts niountatous, 
but along the sca-coast the he_ht of 
the land ts moderate, and the whule 
being covered with trees, makes a 
beautiful appcaiance from ou board 
ship. The channel between Mindoro 
and the shoals near the Culanune 
sles 15 only thee leagues wide. 
Mount Calapan, on the eastern ex- 
tremity, was formerly passed by the 
galleon on her voyage frum Acapulco 
toMamtta. The Spatuards, althongh 
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so long lords paramount of the Phi= 
hippies, have few establishments hee, 
but the island 15 otherwise well inha- 
bited The early navigators, who first 
visited Mindoiw on then retin to 
Euwope, tsisted that the whalntants 
had tails of considemble tength.— 
(Ateares, Sonnerat, La Page, §¢ ) 
Menery —A sinall village on the 
road fiom Candy to ‘Irmeomalee, 
sitated on the banks of a tank or 
artificial like, above fifteen miles m 
cucumference Ihe embankment is 
a quatter of a mile long and at the 
top about sixty icet broad, but the 
water in 1814, tn place of benefitting 
the country, was running waste, crc 
ating swamps and suppoiting un- 
wholesome vegetation — (Dany, $c ) 
Mini oornse ( Minapurr) —A walle 
ed town of cousiderable size, the 
modein capital of the Etawch diotct, 








situated tb bINty-two imlcsy east 
from Agra, lat. 27° 14’N, lon. 78° 
54’ E It stands on the banks of the 


{esa in a fertue and productive coun- 
try, and has a considcrable popula- 
tion. 


Mixtow —The chief town in the 
asland of Banca, and seat of the tin 
trade Ft stands near the sea toe 
wards the west, at the bax. of a 
mountain named Monapin, and neat- 
ty opposite to the river Palembang. 
In 1819 3¢ cont uned about 2,006 m- 
habitants, o whom a majority woe 
Chinese, and the rest Malay and 
Dutch halfcastes. 


Mirw wan —A town an the pro- 
vince of Delhi, twenty-six ones 
west fiom Kurnaul, lat. 29° 36’ N, 
lon 70° 0’ E. 

Minsasacun.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Jessore, 
fifty-thiee miles N.E. from Calcutta, 
lat 22° 56 N, loa 89°19 E, 

Minsaroon —A distiict in_ the 
province of Allahabad, one of the 
fiscal and judicial subdivisions of the 
Benaies province, but the hits of 
the ma_istenal authonty have never 
been accurately defined, noi has it 
any stparate collector, the revenue 
being patd into the Beaares treasury. 
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Jo 1901 Muzapoo: was described by 
the then judge as possessing a flou- 
rishing commerce, and being other- 
Whe in a progressive state of im- 
provement. Besides what proceeded 
from natural causes, the country at 
that period received an annua! access 
of population by emigrants from the 
contiguous territories subject to petty 
native chiefs, which were constantly 
agitated by internal feuds and dissen- 
awns. Ibe total number of im- 
habitants im 1801 was estimated at 
900,000 souls, in the proportion of 
one Mahomedan to twenty Hindoos 
an the country parts, and to one in 
ten in the towns, The chief town ta 
Mirzapoor, but the district contains 
many sinaller of from five to ten 
thousand persons, In 1801 there 
stl existed many forts built of ma- 
sonry, and also the remains of many 
mud forts, There were then no 
schools or semmmartes for instruction 
im the Uindoo o: Mahomedan law, 
no biidgcs of any note, nor any pub- 
hie edifice of magnitude, In 1815 
the tranquillity of the fionter yil- 
lages was much disturbed bv preda- 
tory incursions from the Burdee ra- 
ys country, but energetic measures 

aving been adopted, they were eftec- 
tually suppressed —( Public MS. Do- 
cuments, R, Ahmuty, gc ) 


Minzaroor,—A laige and flourtsh- 
ang town in the province of Allaha- 
bad, district of Muzapoor, situated 
on the south side of the Ganges, 
about thirty miles travelling distance 
W.5 W, from Benares; lat. 25°10’ 
N,, lon. 83° 35’ E, It's at present 
one of the greatest inland trad 
towns, and has long been the gran 
mart {ot cotton. The native mhabi- 
tants aie moie remaikable for then 
active mdustry than in any pat of 
the Company’s dommuons out of the 
thiee capitals, A considerable quan- 
tity of filature silk 1» imported to 
Mirzapoor from Bengal, and passes 
here to Upper and Central Itindostan, 
In the vicunty @ very durable carpet- 
ing and various fabrics of cotton are 
mauufactured- The modern town 
consists of handsome European 
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houses, native habitations, and clus- 
ters of Hindoo temples crowding the 
banks of the Ganges, and seen from 
the nver the whole makes an ani- 
mated appearance. The soil of the 
town and lands adjacent 1s so stiong- 
ly impregnated with saline particles, 
a3 materially to injure buildines com- 
posed of brick and mortar. In 1801 
Mirzapoor was found to conta 
50,000 inhabitants, which have pra- 
bably since then mereased at least 
one-half, not only from the unnter- 
rupted tranquillity it has enjoyed, 
but also from the additional stimulus 
occastoned by the opening of the 
commerce with Europe, and the in- 
creased demand for cotton, the bales 
of which are sent chrect to Diamond 
Harbour, 

About six mies from Mirzay oor, 
near the site of the deserted military 
station of Tatah, there 1s a fine wa- 
terfall, formed by the descent of a 
livulet from the tableland of the 
Vindbya hills into the plain, she 
height of this tall 1 about sixty feet, 
and during the rainy season the vo- 
lume of water 1s frequently very con- 
siderable. At Bindbashy, some miles 
above Mirzapoor, where the Vindhya 
mountatns approach the river, there 
1s a temple of Devi, much resorted 
to by devout persons of the Uindoo 
faith, Fravetling distance trom Cal- 
cutta by Moorshedabad 754, by Bir- 
boom 654 aoules —(Cokbrovke, Ful- 
larton, Tennant, Lord Valentia, §c ) 

Misrran Iscx,—A small land 
about fitteen miles in circumference, 
lying off the bay of Tappanooly, on 
the west coast of Sumatra; lat. 1°39 
N., lon, 98° 30’ E. This 1s a tigh 
mountainous nland, between which 
and the main i a navigable channel, 
about four leagues broad,—{ Elmore, 
ge) 

Mismees (a frebe).—Sce Assav. 


Mitinpa Kat.—A small town in 
the Afghan domimions, situated on 
the west bank of the Indus, lat. 28° 
35/N.,. fon. 70° 15 E. At uns place 
the Indus 1 jowed by rivers of the 
Panjab in one stream here named the 
Punjnud —(Lreut, Afacartney, §c.) 
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Moalar.e.—Anislandio the Eastern 
seas, lying off the eastern extremity 
of Timor, and intersected by the 
128th degree of east longitude ; lat. 
8° 20'S. Although an island of con- 
siderable size, having several others 
adjacent, nothing is known respecting 
it but its geographical situation. 


Moamanuas (a tribe).—See As- 
SAM. 


Moconoco,—A town on the 8.W. 
coast of Sumatra, district of Anak 
Sungei; lat. 2° 31’S., lon, 101°10’ E. 
Fort Ann lies on the southern, and 
the settlement on the northern side 
of the Si Luggan river, which name 
properly belongs to the place also, 
and Mocomoco to a village higher 
up. The soil of the surrounding 
country is low and sandy, and the 
face of the country low and flat, The 
first English settlement was formed 
here in A.D. 1717, since which time 
there has been a standing engagement 
of reciprocal protection, the Com- 
pany undertaking to assist the chiefs 
of the interior if attacked, and the 
Jatter to lend them aid against a mari- 
time invasion. During the eruptions 
of the great volcano of Tomboro on 
the island of Sumbhawa on the 11th 
April 1816, the noise was so loud in 
this neighbourhood, although the dis- 
tance exceeded 1,400 miles, and so 
much resembled discharges of artil- 
lery, that the intand chiefs supposing 
Fort Ann at Mocomoco was attacked 
from the sea, armed their dependents 
and marched down in a body to as- 
sist the garrison.—( Marsden, Public 
Journals, $c.) 


Moparitt.y.—A small town in the 
Northern Circars, thirteen miles N.E. 
from Ongole; lat. 16° 26’ N., lon. 
80° 6 E. 

Mocaus (Magoung).—A town 
end country lying to the east of As- 
sam and north of Ava, to which king- 
dom, however, it has been for some- 
time united. The town is supposed 
to atand about lat. 25° N., lon. 96° 
15°E., and about twenty miles west 
of the Irawady. 

Nau Queduh, the hercditery raja 
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of Mogaum under the Burmese go- 
vernment in 1825, was one of the 
most ferocious murderers on record, 
When driven from Cachar by the 
British troops he scized on severa) 
Bengalese who had gone to trade in 
‘Assa:n, and being in low spirits ow- 
ing to his defeat, he had violent fits 
of weeping daily, during which he 
used to have the unfortunate pri- 
soners above-mentioned bronght be- 
fore him, and cither beheaded or 
ripped open. During his government 
of Assam he seized the wife of another 
chief and hat her roasted to death. 
Sham Phokum iv consequence re- 
volted, defeated Nau Queidah, and 
at last secured the monster's person, 
who with his two sons was immedi- 
ately behended. His skull was after. 
wards presented to the Phrenological 
Socicty of Calcutta.— (Public Jour- 
nals, &e.) 


Mocursrrar—A station in the 
province of Malwa, situnted in lat. 
24°17’N., lon. 77°37’ E. As this 
place is approached from Seronge the 
elevation increases, and the ghauts 
are asvended, so that in one day's 
march a country is reached 800 feet 
higher than in the morning, the whole 
of the udjacent surface being consi- 
derably elevated above that of Bun- 
delcund, 


Mouauy.—A town in the province 
of Qude, contuining many brick 
houses and a bridge over the Sye, 
about sixteen miles west from Luck- 
now. 


Moutm.—A large town thinly in- 
habited and in a ruinous condition, 
in the province of Delhi, sixty-five 
miles west from the ¢ity of Delbi ; 
lat. 28° 44’N., lon. 76° 2’ E. 


Mouinpaa Maize (the chain of 
Maha Indra).—A chain of hills in 
the Northern Circars, district of 
Guntoor, running parallel with the 
sca, at a distance of from five to ten 
miles, 

Mouvn.—The vestiges of an an- 
cient and now entirely deserted town 
in the province of Ajmeer, situated 
at the junction of two nullahs, south 
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from Chota Odeypoor ebout fourteen 
miles. From the remains of wells, 
tombs, &c. 1t must formerly have~ 
been of connderable extent. At pre- 
sent it belongs to the raja of O. 
poor.—{ Makolm, gc ) 


Monuncur —A town 1m the pro- 
vince of Azra, south of the Chumbul, 
sixty miles W S W. from Jhansi, lat. 
26° 8 N, lon 77° 21’ E. 

Moucnroor —A town 1n the pro- 
vince of Malwa, forty-nine miles N. 
from Scionge, lat 24° 47° N, lon. 
77° 36’ B 

Monvnsuner ( Moherbery) —A 
zemindaly in the province of Onssa, 
bounded on the north by the district 
of Midnapoor, on the east by that 

Balasore, on the south by the 
tributary estate of Neelghur , and 
on the west by the Gond mountains 
In extreme length this teriitory ex- 
tend» 150, and mn extreme breadth 
100 miles, but the area 1s much less 
than the amount indicated by these 
dimensions It 1 but thinly peopled, 
indifferently cultivated, and was much 
infested by wild elephants, until the 
nue a few years ago, by the advice 
of a sctentific religious mendicant, 
had a qutntity of a mineral poison 
(imohri) mixed up with nce bails and 
strewed about in the yungles. A great 
number were destroyed by the poison, 
eighty having beon found «lead, and the 
restdecamped in alarm, but have since 
re-appeared in another quarter. From 
the mconsiderable numbet of which 
these herds consisted, it seems pro- 
bable that the elephant 15 not indi- 
genous to the piovince, and the breed 
a» supposed to have originated from 
the escape of some domesticated 
elephants many years ago he hills 
yield timber of various sizes, which 
38 floated down to Balasore and other 
ports. Tron, dammer, and Jac ate 
procured in considerable quantities, 
and the country 1s susceptible of 
rovch improvement. It had suffered 
greatly by the predatoty meursions of 
the neighbouring chiefs while subject 
to the Maharattes, to which power 
the estate paid a tmbute of 6,000 
Aupees per annum ; but the raya was 
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then allowed to collect a tax on pil- 
ms going to Juggernauth, which 
a» since the Biitish conquest been 
abolished. 

The principal articles produced and 
manufactured in Mohurbunge are 
nice, timber of all sorts, dammer, 
oil, lac, bows, arlows, and spears, a 
small quantity of each being exported. 
The revenue accruing to the proprie- 
tor wig estimated mn 1814 at from 
40,000 to 50,000 rupees per annum 
Where no battles were fought, and 
the natives remain unmolested by 
military exactions, and where the 
zemndar or his agent remained un- 
changed, the lands of the Maharatta 
districts in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Midnapoor were found im as 
high a state of cultivation and popu- 
lation as the contiguous portions of 
the British districts One cause which 
then tended to the increase of a well 
superntended Maharatta estate, was 
the constant accession of numbers 
by emigration from the neighbounng 
countries It 15 the interest of the 
Proprietor of a zemindary to take as 
much care of his cultivators as a 
farmer does of his cattle, and that 1» 
sufficient to promote their increase. 
The peasantry in the British territo- 
nies enjoy the degree of security 
essential to their increase, which 15 
not the case with the far greater por- 
tion of the former Maharatta country, 
vast tracts of which still remain de- 
solate The pnncipal towns are Har- 
riorpoor and. Bastar Jt 1s not tra- 
versed by any large mver, but several 
hill streams flow through it to the 
bay of Bengal, This zenundary was 
formerly of greater extent, but was 
much curtaled by the Maharattas, 
who separated Balasore and other 
tracts of country, During their go- 
vernment it was a dependency on 
Cuttack, but paid also an mconsider- 
able tribute tothe Brush on account 
of some lands 11 Midnapoor north 
of the Subunreeka mver By the ar- 
rangements of 1803 the chief of this 
territory was exempted from the tn~ 
bute he had paid to the Maharnttas, 
and had his estates guaranteed or 
condition of bis fasthfulty fulfilhag 
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his duty ss a tributary to the Bnitish 
government. The fixed tribute on this 
account was sufficiently moderatc, 
being only 1,000 rupees per annum 
The person in possession of this ze- 
mindary in 1914 was named Tiebik- 
ram Bhunje—{Rrchardson, Stirling, 
Strachey, J Grant, lst Reguter, Sc) 


Morparoor —A village in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, five miles distant 
from the cintonments of Berham- 
poor and Moorshedibad In this 
neighbourhood there are several good 
European houses, which are gene- 
rally occupied by the ervil authoritics 
of the ctty and district. 


Mosoranit —Anancient city (now 
mm ruins) in the wland of Java, dis- 
tiict of Wrsiaba, thuty-thrce miles 
SW fiom Surabaya, lat 7° 31'S, 
lon 112°24 E The tums of the 
palice, and several gateways, remains 
of temples, &c , composed of burned 
bricks, are still visible , but the coun- 
try in general 18 completely covered 
with a stately forest oftesk trecs Tbe 
walls of a tank twelve fect high, also 
of burned bricks, 1,000 fect long by 
600 broad, are still quite perfect, 
but ite area im 1813 was one nch 
shect of rice cultivation [he ruins 
cover several square miles, and are 
particulaily distinguished as being 
principally of not wholly of buincd 
bricks Images of Ganese and other 
Hindoo relies are occasionally found 
here, but in general the viamty of 
Moyopahit 15 remarkable for the ab- 
sence of any representations of Brah- 
minical deities, indeed the prevalent 
religion 19 conjectured to have been 
the Buddhist. [he name means “ the 
place of the bitter Mayo tree.” 

The ougin of this state remains 
unknown, although all accounts 
agrec that st was destroyed m A.D. 
1478, and from presumptive evidence 
it may be inferred that it was founded 
about a century and a half before 
that era, and it was certainly the most 
powerful kingdom in Javaat theperiod 
of the Mahomedan conversion, The 
dynasty of princes that reigned at 
Mojopahit appears to have subdued 
the finest provinces of the »sland, 
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and to have spread the Javanese 
name and arms beyond the timits of 
their own country, foi it was during 
this cra that Pilembing in Sumatra 
was founded by a Jivanese cofony, 
and the Malayan state of Singhpura 
subverted — Raffes, Craufurd, se ) 


Monacna —A town in the pro- 
wince of Aurangobid, forty-seven 
miles SE from Damaun, lat 19° 
56’ N, lon 73° 20’ E. 


Morvcca Isurs ( Maluka) —Ting 
term in its most extensive application 
1s understood to signify all the lands 
situated to the eastward of the Mo- 
Incca passage, in lon 126°C, part. 
cularly these of Gilolo, but m its 
more Inmted sense at ie usually re- 
stricted to the Dutch spice islands, 
which are Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, 
Ternatc, Lidore, and Batchian, When 
first vieitcd by the Portuguese navi- 
gators despatched by Albuquerque m 
AD 1510, they were found occu- 
pied. by two distinct races of people, 
the Maliys or Mahomedans, on the 
set-corst, and the Onentil negroes, 
or mop-headed Papuas, in the inte- 
nor, The latter have ever since 
been ndly decreasing, and in most 
of the small islands have wholly dis- 
appeared, but in the more eastern 
they still hold then ground, and rc- 
tain undisturbed posstesion of New 
Guinea. 

The Malays of these wlands have 
adopted $> many foreign words, that 
their dialect chffers very much fom 
the common Mali andin wasting they 
occasionally makcust of Latin chavac~ 
ters to express the Malay language. 
The ancient Ternata, 01 Molucca lan- 

uuage, appeared to Dr. Leyden to 
Fave beer an original tongue. Among 
these islands are manv of the pro~ 
tendcd descendants of Mahomed, 
named Shercefs, who arc held in 
great respect, more espcctally if they 
have performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca Under their respective heads 
further particulars respecting these 
islands will be found. — (Forrest, 
Leyden, §¢) 


Mowcnazco.-A town of small 
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size im the Burmese domintons, but 
much venerated as baving becn the 
Iirth-place ot Alompra, the founder 
ofthe present dynasty, and during his 
short and active reign the capital of 
theempire. Lat. 22° 40’N, lon. 96° 
20’ E The distance from Rangoon 
to Monchaboo by the Irawady 1» 500 
males.—(Symes, 3c ) 


Mow) an —A town sn the province 
and district of Bahar, situated at the 
junction of the Sone and Ganges, 
twenty.one miles west from Patna, 
ut 25° S9'N, lon, 84°52’ E This 
place iy remarkable for the beantutul 
mausoleum of Mukdoom Shah Dow- 
let, built of a sort of free-stone, and 
perhans the most elegant spectmen 
of Mogul architecture below the 
Doab. Its dome and pavihoned tur- 
rets in 1819 were still entire, nor 
had the stone trellices or fret-work 
then lost much of their original sharp- 
ness_ In the neighbourhood vanous 
Hindoo temams are scattered about, 
particularly an enormous mutilated 
image of the Singh, « fabulous hon, 
devouring an elephant, similar to 
that which is exhibited on the bridge 
at Juanpoor, and which 1s the eater- 
nal decoration of all the Hindoo tem- 
ples at Almora mn Northein Hindos- 
tan,—( Fullarton, $c ) 


Moxcurr (Muda gir).—A cele~ 
brated town and fortress in the pro- 
vince of Bahai, distict of Bogtipoor, 
situated on the south side of the nver 
Ganges, which here im the rainy sea- 
son presents a prodigious expanse of 
fresh water, lat 25° 23’ N , lon. 86° 
2t/E The fort of Monghur 1s large, 
and surrounded by a deep ditch, and 
has on account of its physical advan- 
tages been probably a place of note 
from the remotest antiquity. It a5 
most beautifully situated on a bend 
of the Ganges, which in the rainy sea- 
son forms here an nnmense expanse 
of fresh water. During the whole 

eriod of the Mogul government, 
fonghir continued to be a place of 
importance, and was the station of a 
series of officers of considerable rank. 
Ic was strengthened by Shah Shuyah, 
brother to Aurengzebe, and almost a 
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century afterwards repaired by Cos- 
sim Ah, when he intended te throw 
off hm» dependence on the English 
governnient, which had rawed hun to 
the throne. He added considerably 
to the fortifications, and endeavoured 
to discipline the natives for its de~ 
fence: Cue am vain, for it was taken 
atte: a sege of only nine days. 
While Mongtur was a frontier town 
at was a place of considerable impor- 
tance, a station of one of the bri- 
gades, and a depét of ammunition ; 
but since the expansion of the Britwh 
domunons beyond Delhi, and the se- 
lection of Allahabad fo: a depot, the 
fort of Monghu has been suffered to 
goto decay, and ts now degiaded to 
an invalid station, a lunatic a»y lua 
for the native military, and a depot. 
for the army clothing, the nershbour~ 
hood being a noted resort of tailors, 
In case of exigence the fortifications 
imight still be repaired so as to ex+ 
clude a native army, but without a 
total change could not resist a regutar 
attack, the works being of great ex- 
tent, and spparently never intended 
for defence by ordnance, 

The town of Mongbir, as distinct 
from the foitrcss, consists of sixteen 
differcnt markct-placca, scattered over 
@ space of about one mile and a half 
long and one wide. The only two 

ons of this space that are close 
uilt, or 1esenible a town, are with- 
out the eastern and southern gated 
of the fort, at each of which 1s a 
street sufficiently wide to admit care 
rages to pass, and closely built, wath 
several brick houses, Betwecn the 
tiver and the naithern gate of the 
fort 18a suburb, which may be consi- 
dered as belonging to the fort, but 15 
mostly built on the sand of the 
Ganges, which renders it necessary 
every year to remove many of the 
houses during the flood, The num- 
ber of houses may be estimated at 
5,000, and 2x persons allowed to a 
houne, giving a total population of 
30,000 persons. The place of worship 
in most repute amongst the Mahome~ 
dana is the monument of Peer Shah 
Lohauni, where both Hindoos and 
lens make frequent offerings, 
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especially when they are married 
and on similar emergencies. 

The gardeners of Monghir are 
noted throughout Bengal for their 
expertness; and, as has already been 
mentioned, the tailora are not of less 
eelebrity, much of the army clothing 
being made here, besides shoes both 
of native and European fashion. 
Here alao and at Boglipoor are some 
workmen who make European furni- 
ture, palanquins, and carriages, and 
when furnished with sound mate- 
rials, and well looked after, are really 
clever workmen. The blacksmiths 
occupy about forty houses, and make 
goods after the European fashion, 
very coarse when compared with 
English articles, but still useful and 
cheap, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing prices, ruz—Double barrelled 
guns, thirty-two rupees; rifles, thir 
ty; single barrelled fowlmg-jeces, 
eighteen; muskets eight, matchlocks, 
four; pistols, ten; double ditto, thir- 
ty; table-knives and forks per dozen, 
six rupees. The barrels of the fire- 
arma are made by twisting a rod 
round an iron spindle, and then ham- 
mering it together; the bore is after- 
wards polished ond enlarged by borers 
of different sizes, 


The hot spring named Seetacoond 
is situated in a plain near the Ganges, 
about five miles from Monghir. 
A cistern of brick hav been built to 
include the springs,, anu forms a pool 
of about cighteen feet square. At 
different places many air bubbles rise 
from the bottom, issuing many at one 
time with irregular intervals between 
the ascents, and near to where these 
rise the water is always hottest. 
When visited by Dr, Francis Bu- 
chanan in Aprit 1810, the thermomne- 
ter in the open air being 64° Fahren- 
heit, rose to 130° when immersed; 
on the twentieth of that month from 
84° to 122°, yet on the twenty-eighth 
a little after sun-set the thermometer 
only rose from 90° to 92°. At ano- 
ther period on the the 21st July from 
90° to 132°, and on the 21st Septem- 
ber from 48° to 132°. On the even- 
ing of the 7th August 1819, when 
visited by Mr, Fullarton, it rose from 
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93° to 136°. The water is clear, thé 
heat generally preventing its being 
polluted by the natives and other 
animals, Travelling distance from 
Calcutta by Birboon 275 miles; by 
Moorshedabad 301 miles —(¥, Bu- 
chanan, Rennel, $e.) 


Mowsroor.~-A small town in the 
province of Gujerat belonging to the 
nabob of Rahdunpoor, 55 miles N. 
W. from the city of Ahmedabad; lat, 
23° 33’ N., lon. 71°50’ E, The for- 
tifications of this town are insignifi- 
cant, but the surrounding country is 
more enctosed than the contiguous 
districts, and has a rough, rugged ap~ 
Pearance.—(Carnac, §c.) 


Monsoow.—Sce Inp1a Sours oF 
vax Krisuna. 


Monrreztr.—A cave temple in 
the province of Aurungabnd, island 
of Salsette, in the vicinity of which 
the ruins of a monastery of Jesuits 
are still to be seen, 


Mowrravox (or Traduk).— A 
Chinese town in the island of Borneo, 
eighty miles inland S,E. from Sum- 
bas; lat. 0° 45’ N., Jon, 109° 15’ E. 
On the west side of Borneo between 
Mampava and Sambas, is a tract of 
land occupied by Chinese settlers, 
snid to be the descendants of the 
crews of junks shipwrecked two cen- 
turies ago, augmented by subsequent 
migrations from the mother country. 
To the east it is bounded by a range 
of lofty mountains named Tradok, 
almost immediately under which is 
the principal town named Montradok. 
Between Soongy Ryah (a safe har- 
bour) and Sillaco are several small 
ports of trade, occasionally visited by 
European vessels, from euch of whicl 
there is a rond of ensy access to Mon- 
tradok, throngh a cultivated country 
ornamented with Chinese villas on 
each side. The face of the country 
is a mixture of hill and dale; the 
passes are guarded by small forts, 
and the streams crossed by bridges. 
The journey occupies from two to 
four days, 

The town of Montradok is situated 
on aplain under a range of moun- 
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tains, and is about three miles long 
by half a mile broad, and divided into 
bazars or quarters, each inhabited by 
a distinct trade. The purchases from 
foreign vessels are made by the head- 
men; if large or on account of the go- 
veinment, by the Chinese captain of 
Montradok , the returns are made in 
gold-dust the produce of the mines. 

cording te Chinese traditions the 
religion of the natives when their an- 
cestors landed was Hindoo From 
the patriarchal nature of Chinese 
institutions, the population 18 likely 
to mnciease, and they are now inde- 
pendendent of all external control, 
Malay o1 Emopean (Public Jour- 
nals, &¢ ) 

Mooparoor —A town in the pro~ 
vince of Bengal, distiict of Mymun- 
singh, sixty-cizht mules N by W. 
from the city of Dicca, lat 24° 30” 
N, lon 90° 5'L 


Moopnist —A town m the pro- 
vince of Beyrpoor, forty-s1x mics 
8 S.W. from the city of Beyapoor , 
Jat 16°50’N, lon 75°2V’ TI In 
1820 there was a nant here conducted 
on the most dishonest principles, the 
yighnedar (the head of the Gorapena 
family) assuming the pnvilcge of 
comming a rupec, a fac-simile of the 
Bagulcot o1 Mulhar Sbiby rupee, 
but sixteen per cent. bolow its m+ 
tumsic valuc.—( Afar shall, ec ) 


Moonnrr.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, eiglt mrles NW. 
from Nadone; lat. 31° 53’N, Ion. 
76° 20 E. 


Moosazap.—A considerable town 
in the province of Aymea, thirty 
miles 8.W. from Jeypoor, lat. 26° 
42’N, lon. 75°10 E. Thete ts here 
@ mosque, some good gardens, and 
several temples, the largest of which 
belongs to the Jains, who are more 
numerous 1n this quarter than further 
east, engrossing a large proportion of 
the banking and traffic of the westera 
half of upper Hindostan.—{ Bushop 
Heber, $c.) 


Moorrrzn —A town in the pro- 


vince of Candeth, which mm 1816 
belonged to the Peshwa; lat. 20° 
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48 N, lon, 74° 5’ E.; sixty-nine 
miles SE from Surat. The river 
Moosun here forms a cataract of 
twelve feet, and the scenery of the 
mountams and valleys, covered with 
jungle and swarming with wild beasts, 
1s smgularly grand and picturesque. 
The climate 1 healthy durmg the wet 
monsoon, the excessive heat being 
moderated by the copious rams 
arrested in their passage by the sur- 
rounding mountains, The fort is 
about a mile to the south, and is 
formed by a naturally perpendicular 
rock, extending about half a nule 
east and west, and by a rough esti- 
mate 1,000 feet high, There 1s said 
to bea con-iderable space on the top, 
and tanks excivated from the solid 
rock The lind here 18 mostly cul- 
tivated by Bhcels fiom the surround 
ing hills, who have here att uned to an 
advanced stige ot civilization, as they 
also manufactare coarse cloth for 
sale Moolkie: in 1814 had much 
decayed and dik not contain above 
200 inhabited houses, although the 
ruins of many handsome edifices in- 
dicated a former state of greater 
prosperity —(Sutheriand, $c.) 


Moora, —A town in the Canara 
province, sixtecn miles N_ by W. 
from Mangalore, lat. 13°7’N, lon. 
74° 55'E 

Mootoortis\—A town remarka- 
ble for its salubirty, on the sea-coast 
of the Carnatic, district of Tinne- 
velly, nimety miles NE_ from Cape 
Comonn, lt 9°13 N, lon. 78° 
55’E Dur: ¢ the months of March 
and April, invalids resort here for 
the benefit of the sea-breeze and 
change of air, 
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Tn its greatest dimensions this pro- 
vince extends fiom the sea to Lahore, 
and formerly comprehended the coun- 
try on both sides of the Indus, be~ 
tween the twenty-fourth and thirtieth 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it 1° bounded by Lahore; on 
the south by the Indian ocean; to 
the east it has the great desert of 
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Ajmee: or Raypootana; and on the 
weat the course of the Indus sepa- 
rates it fiom the Baloochistan and 
the Cabul dommions. When Abul 
Fazel composed the Institutes of Ac- 
ber Mooltan was one of the largest 
provinces of the empire, extending 
to the fronuers of Persia, and in- 
cluding within its hmits the modern 
countries of Mooltan, Baloochistan, 
Sinde, Shekarpoor, ‘Sevastan, and 
Tatta, besides a portion of the Doabs 
now attached to Lahore. Since that 
period its limits have been so con- 
tracted, that the extent of territory 
exclusively assigned to the namic does 
not exceed 110 miles m length, by 
seventy in breadth, By Abul Fazel, 
1n 1582, it 19 described as follows : 
“The soubsh of Mooltan hes in 
the fist, second, and thud chmates, 
Before that Tatta was comprised in 
this soubah, it measured in length 
trom Ferozepoo: to Sewistan 403 
coss, and was in breadth from Khut- 
poor to Jesselmere 108 cons, but 
with the addstional length of Tatta 
at measures to Cutch and Mekraun 
660 coss. On the east side les Sir- 
car Sirhind ; the pergunnah of Jhoor 
joie it on the north, on the south 
it 18 bounded by the province of 
Aymeer ; and on the west me Cutch 
and Mekraun ; both of which arc m~- 
dependent territoites. The srx riveis 
described 1n Lahore pass through this 
soubah, The river of Behut, acar 
the pergunnah of Shoor, untes with 
the Chinaub, and then after running 
twenty-seven coss, they discmbogue 
themselves into the river Sinde, near 
Ooch, For the distance of twelve 
coas near Ferozepoor the nvers Beyah 
and Sutuleye unite, and then again 
as they pass along separate into four 
streams, wiz. the Hur, the Haray, the 
Dund, and the Noorny, and near the 
city of Mooltan these four branches 
jom again. All the rivera that dis- 
‘embogue themselves into the Sinde 
(Indus) take 1ts name; but in Tatta 
the Smde 1s called Mehran. The 
mountaings of this soubah he on 
the north site, In many respects 
it resembles Lahore, except that 
but httle rain falls here, and the 
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heat is excessive. Between Sewee 
and Behkar (Backar) 1 a large desert, 
over which durmg the summer months 
there blows the permcious hot winds 
called the simoom. The tive: Sinde 
some years inclines tothe worth, and 
sometimes to the south, and the vil- 
lages change accordingly. This sou- 
bah contoms three cucers, divided 
anto eight pergunnahs. The measured 
lands are 3,273,932 begas, the reve~ 
nue 151,405,619 dans, out of which 
659,948 are seyurghal It furmshes 
23,785 cavahy and 165,650 infantry.” 

Such 1s Abul Fazcl’s delineation of 
this province during the reign of Ace 
ber, when it was probably but little 
known, as the detail wm more than 
usually replete with geographical 
errors. The pnncpat modem tet 
toual divisions within the its ot 
Hindostan are the following, com- 
micneing from the north : 

1, Mooltan Proper, 
2. Bahawulpoor, 
3. Bachar, 

4. Sinde, 

5. Tatta, 

6. Chalchkaun. 

As has been mentioned above, the 
greatest length of the termtory now 
distinguished by the name of Mool- 
tan 1s 110 mies, by about seventy 
its greatest breadth ; and it 1s com- 
prehended | etwcen the Sutulcje (here 
named the Gurrah), the Ravey, and 
the Chinaub. From the sight bank 
of the Sutuleje, journeying from Ba- 
hawulpoor in a north-westeily direc- 
tion, after the first five miles, in the 
month of December, the country 15 
and, sandy, and destitute of grass, 
but scattered over with hardy bushes, 
winch can withstand the parched and 
saline soil, In the immediate vicinity 
of the villages, which are numerous, 
fields of wheat, cotton, and corn are 
to be seen, and also a number of 
large and deep water-courses. The 
north-west corner of the desert 
cut off by the stieams of the Punjab, 
aod the tract thus formed within 
reach of the periodical inundation ia 
fertule, while the rest is sandy and 
barren, and but very thinly inhabited. 
Of thw character are the districts of 
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Mooltan Proper, Bahawulpoor, and 
Leia, which are all situated to the 
south of the salt range of mountains, 
and enst of the Indus, Besides its 
natural sterility this miserable coun- 
try has suffered great yy from the incur- 
sions of theSeiks,Afghans, the Ameers 
of Sinde, and other depredators, 

Anterior to the invasion of Hin- 
dostan by Mahmood of Ghizni this 
province “aypears t0 have been occn- 
picd by Mahomedans, as he is ap- 
plauded by Persian authors for having 
in A.D. 1006 subdued Daoud Khan, 
an Afghan heretic who then occupied 
the country, and compelled him to 
embrace the true faith, from which, 
however, he soon after apostatized. 
It continued subject to the Patan and 
Mogul empires ‘until the dissolution 
of the latter, after which it under- 
went many changes. It was taken 
{rom Mahomed Shah the Delhi so- 
vereign by Nadir Shah, and on the 
death of that conqueror devolved to 
Abmed Shab Abdalli of Cabul, For 
a short time before the battle of 
Paniput it was under the yoke of the 
Maharattas, but was then wrested 
from these plunderers and never re- 
covered, 

At a later period the Seiks held it 
for two years, and continued annually 
to extort pecuniary compensations 
for abstaining from plundering it. In 
1809 the total revenue was estimated 
at five and a half lacks of rupees, of 
which two and a half were paid to 
the Cabul sovercign, to whom the 
Mooltan nabob was a feudatory. At 
that date the troops within the city 
of Mooltan were estimated at 2,000 
inep, with twenty bad guns; but on 
an emergency it was supposed that 
12,000 additional militia might be 
collected, Since the above date it 
hbns_been subdued by Runjeet Singh 
of Lahore, to whom it still continues 
tributary, The former government, 
however, with respect to mono- 

lies and other exacti is 

nown to have been execrable, the 
oppressions of the civil government 
having been aggravated by the extor- 
tions of rapacious and ungovernable 
troops within, and by the miscries of 
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its political situation without. Being 
placed at a distance from the British 
territories, possessing no political or 
is jortance, and being 
but seldom visited by Europeans, we 
are probably less acquainted with this 
than with any other of the original 
provinces of Hindostan.—{ Abul Fazel, 
Elphinstone, Rennell, MS., &c.) 


Moo.tan ( Multan ).—The capital 
of the preceding province, situated in 
lat. 30°9’ N., lon. 71°7’ E , four miles 
from the teft bank of the Chinanb 
or Acesines, which has previousty 
reccived the waters of the Ravey 
(Hydrastes) and the Jhylum (Hydas- 
pes) It is enclosed by a fine wall 

m forty to fifty feet high, with 
towers at regular distances. It has 
also a citadel on a rising ground, and 
several fine tombs, two of which are 
ornamented with painted and glazed 
tiles. There are many other places 
of interment scattered round th~ 
town, and three miles from the north 
bank of the river the mountains of 
Afghanistan may be discerned, dis- 
tant from seventy to cighty miles, 
During the cold season the joint 
streams of the Jhylum, Chinaub, and 
Ravey at Rajghaut near this city is 
500 yards broad, with an average 
depth of eight fect and a half; and 
the town itself stands nearly at the 
same distance from the sea as Alla- 
habad, that is, about 860 Britssh 
miles by the course of the rivers, 

Mooltan is noted for its silks and 
for 2 species of carpet much inferiot 
to those of Persia. The country m 
the vicinity is pleasing, fertile, and in 
1809 was tolerably cultivated, being 
supplied with a sufficiency of water 
from wells. The lund isin general 
naturally good; but a large pro- 

tion of the adjacent villages have 
long been in ruins, and the whole 
exhibit the appearance of a country 
once prosperous, but now in a state 
of decay. In 1909 about one-half 
of the ficlds were in tillage, and 
abundantly watered by means of Pere 
sian whecls, producing wheat, cotton, 
millet, turnips, carrots, and indigo, 
The trees nre chicfly ncem and date, 
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with a few dispersed peepul trees. 
The uncultivated country near the 
river is covered with a dense copsc 
wood of tamarisk mixed with a tree 
resembling the willow. At a distance 
from the river the country is bare, 
except where scattered with tufts of 
grasa and a few date trees, the whole 
swarming with all sorts of game. 
This city is supposed to have been 
the Malli of Atexander’s historians, 
and in 1582 is described by Abul 
Fazel as one of the most ancient 
cities of Hindostan, with a brick for- 
tress and lofty minaret, and 
ing the tomb of Sheikh Baha ud 
Deen, an orthodox Mahomedan saint. 
Ic appears to have been the seat of 2 
principality so early as A.D. 1006, 
when it was plundered by Mahmood 
of Ghizni; a fate it again experienced 
in 1398, when captured by the army 
of Timour. For many years the na- 
bob of Mooltan acknowledged sub- 
jection to the Cabul sovercign, and 
paid him annually 6 large tribute for 
protection, In 1806 Mooltan was 
attacked, captured, and plundered by 
the Seik raja of Lahore, Runjeet 
Singh, who was then compell 
famine to evacuate it; but subse- 
ently, in 1818, established his pre- 
Tominance, and rendered it tributary. 
Besides these annoyances in 1809 
this unfortunate nabob was compelled 
to pay tribute to the Ameers of Sinde, 
who, according to the Asiatic system 
of oppressing the falling, took advan- 
tage of his feebleness to help him 
down, — (Elphinstone, Macartney, 
Abul Faxel, Rennell, Sc.) 


Moorran.—A town in the Ria: 
vince of Malwa, pergunnah of 
nawur, nine miles travelling distance 
from Wuckutghur. In 1820 it con- 
tained 400 houses, and belonged to 
the raja of Dhar.—( Malcolm, §c.) 


Moortase.—An extensive forti- 
fied village (in 1819) in the province 
of Gundwane, situated near the 
sources of the Tuptee, sixty- 
N.W. from Nagpoor ; lat. 21°46’ N., 
lon. 77° 22’ E. 


Moonnzes (Manir).—A town in 
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the province of Bahar, district of 
Shahabad, forty-two miles E. by S. 
from Benares; lat. 25° 12 N., lon. 
83° 40° E. 

Moonany.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, situated on the 
banks of the Godavery, thirty-six 
miles S. by E. from the city of Au- 
rungabad ; lat. 19° 23° N.,- lon, 75° 
4aVE, 

Moonp1.an —A large Bheel village 
in the province of Malwa, belonging 
to the Ally Mohun Raja, from whose 
capital it is distant thirteen miles to 
the south-west, 


Moonux.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, twenty-three miles $.W. 
from Patiallah; lat, 29° 44’ N., lon. 
77° 57’E. 

Moonscoxpa.—A village in the 
Balaghaut ceded districts, division of 
Curnoul, situated on the south side 
of the Krishna, 110 miles N. by W. 
from Cuddapah ; lat. 15° 57’ N., lon. 
78° 13’E. The bed of the Krishna 
here is 1,000 fect nbove the level of 
the sea. This place is at present 
much reduced, but appears from the 
ruins remaining to have been at some 
period a town of greater importance. 
At present the fort is deserted, and 
the inhabitants for the most part 
subsist by transporting passengers 
across the Krishna, which is done in 
large circulor flat baskets covered 
with hides, the only vessel adapted 
for so rocky a passage. Six miles 
above Mooriconda is the junction of 
the Toombudra with the Krishna, 
which, like other junctions, sunguma 
or prayagas, is esteemed of great 
sanctity by the Hindoos. The waters 
of the Krishna are here remarkebly 
sweet and clear, and are said to be 
greatly improved by those of the 

‘combudra, which are reckoned by 
water-drinkers of a superior quality. 
Tn Mooriconda there are many small 
places of Hindoo worship, but they 
scarcely deserve the name of tem- 
ples, or even chapels, —(Heyne, 
Voysey, Se.) 

Moontey ( Murali).—A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
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Jessore, of which it is the capital, 
sixty-two miles N.E. from Caleutta; 
lat, 28° 7’ N., lon. 89° 15° E. It is 
also natned Jessore, and is the re- 
sidence of the judge and collector. 


Moontrypur Srnas ( Murals Dha- 
ra Serai),.—A town in the province 
of Agra, twenty-four miles east from 
the city of Agra; lat. 27° 2’ N., lon. 
78° 34’ E, 

Moorsaum.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, district of ‘Atighur, 
twenty-nine miles north from the city 
of Agra; lat. 27° 36’N., lon. 77° 50” 
E, Until 1817 this was the head of 
an independent zemindary,nnd a no- 
torious resort of Thugs and Bud- 
dicks, two tribes of robbers by pro- 
fession. It was then, for that and 
other reasons, captured and disman- 
tled; but the zemindar, Bhugwunt 
Singh, had his landed and personal 
property conceded, although he was 
the same individual who in 1803 hid 
resisted Lord Lake in Sasnee with 
so much resolution, =Moorsaum 
stands in the midst of a highly cul- 
tivated country, and like Hatras is a 
considerable commercial thorough- 
fare.—{ Blunt, Fullarton, §c.) 


Moorsuepanan.— district in the 
province of Bengal, comprizing a 
portion of territory in the immediate 
vicinity of the city. In 1814 it was 
described by the superintendent of 
police as Inrger than Hooghly, and 
equal in extent to Burdwan. The 
magisterial jurisdiction then compre- 
hended eighteen tannahs or police 
stations, and four chokeys, and the 
court of the judge was held at Cal- 
capoor, seven miles distant from the 
city. This district, tike several other 
of the Bengal jurisdictions, has un- 
dergone such frequent modifications 
that it is impossible to assign any 
precise limits. The Jellinghy river, 
by which it is interaected, is one of 
the most westerly branches of the 
Ganges, from the main stream of 
which it separates at the town of 
Jellinghy, and after an uncommoni: 
winding coure joins the Bhagirathi, 
or Cossimbazar river, at Nuddea ; 
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these united streams forming the 
Hooghly or Calcutta river. Although 
there is water in the Jellinghy 
throughout the ycar, it is sometimes 
unnavigable during two or three of 
the driest months. 

According to reports received from. 
the public functionaries in 1801, the 
cultivation of the lands had greatly 
increased since the commencement 
of the decennial settlement, a great 
extent of jungle having been brought 
under tillage. The most valuable 
products are silk and indigo. At the 
above date there was said to be only 
one schoo! in the district for instruc~ 
tion in the Mahomedan law, while 
there were twenty for instruction in 
the [indoo laws and customs, The 
total population was then estimated, 
including the city, at 1,020,572 per- 
sons, in the proportion of two Hin- 
doos to one Mahomedan, The neigh- 
bourhood of Moorshedabad is the 
chief seat of the manufacture ot 
wove silk, taffetas, hoth flowered 
and plain ; and many other varicties, 
for inland commerce and exporta- 
tion, are made in large quantities. 
The external appewance of the 
country indicates an improved state 
of agriculture, but none whatever in 
buildings for religious or domestic 
purposes: Individuals occasional 

jild a temple or dig a tank, but si- 
milar cndowments of former days are 
going to decay, and among the na- 
tives in general no degree of opu- 
Tence appears ever to tempt them to 
improvement in their domestic ar- 
rangemente, In 1814 the jamma, or 
land revenue, amounted to 18,74,588 
rupees; the abkarry or excise to 
97,000 rupees. Until shout the year 
1793, the Moorshedabad district waa 
reckoned by the natives rather sa- 
lubrious ; but a sad reverse has since 
taken place, at least in the ycimity of 
the city, which, whether owing to a 
redundant population or some more 
inscrutable cause, is almost every 

visited by a severe epidemic.— 
(J. Shakespear, Hays, 5th Report, 
Colebrovke, F. Buchanan, & ) 


Moogsrcpsnav.—A city in the 
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provmec of Bengal, the capital of the 
preceding district, situated on the 
most sacred branch of the Ganges 
(named the Bhagiratht), about 120 
mules above Calcutta; lat 24° 11/N, 
Jon. 88° 15’ E. It was ongmally 
named Mucksoosabad, but in 3704, 
when Moorshed Cooly Khan trans 
feired the seat of government to this 
place, he changed its n ime to Moor- 
shedabad. The town extends exght 
miles along both sides of the re, 
and was never fortified except by an 
occasional rampart in 1742, daring 
the Mabaattaimvanon The build- 
ings are in general bid, and the old 
palace of the nabobs, named the 
‘Lau! Baugh, so insignificant as to be 
passed withont observation, but to 
the north of that range the nabob has 
recently crected a loft; modern Eu- 
ropean house (named the Aina Ma- 
hal), which now forms a conspicuous 
object viewed from the river With 
the exception of the chowh and the 
strects leading to it, the city of Moo1- 
shedabad may be described a3 a vast 
assemblage of mud and stiaw huts, 
built without the least 1¢egaid to 
order, choked up on all sides with 
trees and vegetation of all sorts, m- 
terspersed on the side next the rivet 
with a few brick houscs, and a con- 
siderable number of paltry mosques, 
being on the wholc, With reference 
to its size and population, probably 
the meanest capital in Ifindostan 
Moorshedabad is a place of great 
aland traffic, and the river 2 seen 
constantly covered with boats, which 
are examined at the custom-house, 
From October to May the Bhagirath: 
18 almost dry, when much of the traf- 
fic 1s conducted at Bogwangola, a 
por on the Ganges, about mine miles 
from Mogishedabad =n 1813 2 cn 
nal was dug between the Bhagirath: 
and great Ganges, partly to ameclio- 
rate the unhealthiness of the town 
and adjacent villages, by maintaming 
permanent stream of wholesome 
water, and attracting a current of 
fresh mr; but notwithstanding these 
exertions the city never recovered 
its reputation for salubrity The 
Mooty Jeel, or peatl Jake, m this 
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nughbourhood, 5 one of the wind- 
ings of the former channel! of the Cos- 
stmbazar_mver. During the reign of 
Alneich Khan a palace was crcected 
‘on it, and ornamented with pullats of 
black marble bronght fiom thc rmns 
of Gour, the ancient capital of Ben- 
gal; but in 1819._ terrace, with some 
fine arches of the marble, was all of 
the edifice that remained. In 3414 
the whole number of houses was ¢s- 
timated at 30,000, which, allowing 
five and a half individuals to 2 hous, 
would give a total population of 
165,000 souls, 

Mooishedabad became the capital 
of Bengal m AD. 1704, when the 
seat of govei nment was removed froin 
Dacea by the nabob Jaffier Khan 
(named also Moorshed Cooly khan), 
and it continued to be the metropolts 
until the conquest of Bengal by the 
British m 1757, when it was virtually, 
although not nominally, supersede 
by Calcutta Until 177% at continucad 
the head station of the collector-ge- 
neral and ievennc bod, bemg more 
central thin Calcutta, but im that 
year they were both transferred to 
the latter place 

The Nabob Jaffier Khan, who first 
madc the city his capital, was born of 
a Brahmin, bought while an infant, 
and educated m Persia in the Maho- 
medan faith He was appornted sou 
bahdar of Bengat by Aurengeebe, and 
on his death, with the assistance of 
Juggeth Scth the banker, he pur- 
chased the continuance of his office, 
besides which he discomfited two 
other soubahdars sent by the court 
of Delhi to expel inm, although 
he 1emitted the annual tribute with 
great punctuality, He died in 1725, 
and was succeeded by hi» son-in-law, 
Shuyah ud Dowlah, who reigned un- 
til 1739, and on his decease his son, 

Serferauz Khen, ascended the 
throne, but was dethroned and killed 
after a short reign of one year and 
two months, by 

Ahvyerd: Khan, who after an active 
and eventful reign, died in 1756, and 
was succeeded by hus grendson 

Serajo ud Dowlah. Two months 
after his accession, this prince at- 
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tacked and eaptured Calcutta ; but 
next year was defeated at Plansey by 
Colonct Chse, and soon afterwards 
assassinated, tn 1757, by Meer Mee- 
raun, the son of his successoa, 

Meer Jaffier Kban, who, on account 
of Ins incapacity, was dethroned by 
the Butish in 1760, and 

Meer Cossun Ali Khan raiscd to 
the throne. In 1763 this Nabob was 
expelled by the British after much 
hard fighting, and his predecessor 
Mccr Jaffier reinstated. After reign- 
mB one year, in 1764, he was succeed- 
ed by Ins oldest carsting son, 

Nudjam ud Dowlah, who in 1766 
dias of the small-pox, when his bro- 
ther 

Saf ud Dowlah ascended the 
thionc, and died in 2769, when the 
famine prevailed, and an emdemial 
distempet raged with much violence. 

Mubaric ud Dowlah was the next, 
and had hs allowances reduced fiom 
twenty-four lacks per annum to s1A- 
teen lacks in 1772, He died in 1796, 
and was pucceeded by his son 

Navim ul Muluck, who quitted this 
world in 1810, and was succeeded by 
Ins son 

Seid Zin ud Deen Ah Khan, then 
seventecn years of age, who died in 
1821, after a reign of eleven yeais 
and a few months. 

Besides being the residence of the 
native punce, Mootshedabad 15 the 
head quaiters of a court of cucmt, 
having the following subordinate dis- 
tits, ta Ist Boghpoor; 2d Pure 
nesh; 3d. Dinagepoo ; 4th, Rung- 
poor, 5th Rajeshahy , Gth Birboom, 
Vth. The city and district of Moor~ 
shedabad.—(Scott, Fulla:ton, Lord 
Palntia, Pubhe MS. Documents, 
$e.) 


Moora Moora.—A myer in the 
province of Aurungabad, composed 
of the Moota andithe Moola. The 
Moota river jorns,the Moola at Poo- 
na, their union forming the Moota 
Moola, which flows into the Beema, 
which afterwaids forms a junction 
with the Krishna, By this route, 
duiing the ramy season, a journey by 
water in a hght canoc might be ef- 
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fected from within seventy-five miles 
distance of the western coast of In- 
dia, to the bay of Bengal. 


Moorrsrana ( Mulgharna).—A 
waterfall in the province of Bengal 
between Raymahal and Siclygully, 
from which 1t 18 distant about twelve 
miles. It 1s three mules inland fiom 
the Ganges, and of vary difficult ac- 
cess, the only approach being by a 
rugged and narrow pathway through 
the thickest jungle ‘Zhe scenery of 
this dell 18 very wild and striking ; 
but the fall only exists durng the 
height of the rams.—{ Fullarton, §.) 


Morass (Mapilas),—See Pant- 
ANY. 


Morapazav.—A district in the 
province of Deli, formed of the 
western portion of Rohilcund, and 
situated between the twents-eighth 
and thirtieth degrees of north lau. 
tude ‘To the north it 15 separated 
from the province of Serinigur or 
Gurwal by a range of mountamns 
through which rushes the Ganges at 
Hurdwar; on the south it has the 
aistucts of Barely and Ahghur; to 
the east it has the Kumaon moun- 
tains and district of Barcily , and to 
the west 18 separated by the Ganges 
from the districts of North and South 
Sahaiunpoor In 1808 Motadabad, 
exclusive of the woods and forests 
contizuous to the hills, was estimated 
to contain 5,727,381 Jarge begas, dis- 
tnbuted in the following proportions, 


au: Begas. 
Land under cultivation ... 1,710,443 
Land» uncultivated, but fit 
for tillage, &c.....e0000004 2,093,437 
Lands not fit for tillage... 727,860 
Lands stated to be held 
TONALCE seecesovsecenssees 1,195,640 


5,727,381 





Total 


The above computation, however, 
having becn made from nate docu 
ments, falls short of the tinth about 
700,000 as The total surface, 
accoiding to Col. Colebrooke’s map, 
may be estimated at 6,600,000 begas, 
Even the tiact under the Inils 1 ca- 
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pable of cultvation, and various spots 
are in fact cultivated; the quanuty 
also stated as unfit for tillage 1s of 
great utility as pasture 

The pergunnahs of Cosstpoor, Roo- 
derpoor, Thakoordwara, Reber, Nu- 
fibabad Seercote, Afzuighur, and Sur- 

urrab, as also the northern parts of 
Nuggeenah, contain extensive tracts 
of rich land which are not cultivated. 
One obstacle to ther complete im- 
provement 1s the insalubrity of the 
climate, owing to the vicinity of the 
hills, another 1s the abeence of popu- 
lation. The soij 15 naturally moist, 
and in most parts the tilled lands, if 
it be reqmrcd, can b. urigated, dry 
wenther therefore in these tracts does 
not inure the crops, but the reverse, 
A» it permits the ficlds to be ploughcd 
and sown to greater advantage. Ifa 
greater quantity of this sort of land 
were cultivated, the supply of gram 
would be greater during tuncs of ge- 
neral scarcity occastoned by dionght. 
Of the remaining pergunoahs those 
bordering on the Ganges arc produce 
tive, but lable to mundatron. 

The most valuable ai ticles of agri- 
cultural produce are sugar and cot- 
ton. The planting of the sugar cane 
has progressively increased since 1603, 
and the demand for it 15 unusually 
great, both m the Doab and across 
the Jumna, the culture of the plant 
being well un lerstood in Rohileund 
‘The quality of the sugar, espeually 
about Kerutpoor and Nuggcena, 
nearly equals that of the Huavannah 
In 1808 the price here of chenee or 
fine sugar, was only cight rupces per 
maund) Wheat 15 another consi- 
derable article, and its eaportation 
constant, but the main food of the 
peasantry 15 derived from jou, bayera, 
and some sinalle: ciops — The popu-~ 
Jation of the Moradabad district in 
1808 was estinated by Mr. Lloyd as 
follows, viz 
$1x prinupal catics fiom 20,000 to 





50,000 inhabitants cach 180,000 
‘Ten large towns at 7,000 70,000 
Ten smulicr at 4,000..... 40,000 


9,430 villages at 120 each 1,132,000 
Total 1,421,000 


MORADABAD. 


The principal towns are Moradabad, 
Rampoor, Nuybabad, Daianuggus, 
Nuggeena, and Sumbul. 

Dormg the Patan sw, the terc- 
tory they occupied, which iecerved sn 
consequcnce the name of Rohilcund, 
was in a inghly flourishing state; the 
falling-off may be dated from the Ma- 
haratta snvasion, fiom the desolating 
efficts of which, rendered permanent 
by other causes, the Moradabad dis- 
trict bas not yct entncly recovered, 
‘The mvasion of these provineca wis 
so long protracted as to cause a re= 
yolution in the aguculture of the 
country, besides occasioning the de-~ 
struction of a large portion of the 
inhabitants and of thur dwellings, 
and after the annexatiun of the pro- 
vince to Oude, the revenues bung 
adounisteted in the worst possible 
manner, the culnvators and farmeis 
were ul many pats in & Constant 
state of insubordination It was 
transfered to the British govein- 
ment 1n 1801, but not formed into 
@ scpirate jurisdiction until 1804, 
since which period the progressive 
increase of the revenue has becn 
more gencral and considcrable than 
im any of the ceded districts, except 
Barcilly = The amount of jumma or 
land assessment to the revenue in 
1813 and 1814 was 25,46,599 rupees, 
and the large propoition of land 
which still remains to be brought in- 
to cultivation, promises a large aug- 
mention of the futurerevenuc, which 
would probably be further increased 
by a revision of the tenures on which 
the rent-fice lands (onc-fitth of the 
whole) are held, a large proportion 
hasing onginated im frauds on the 
pubhe revenue, when the intended 
cession to the Brush was gencrally 
known. 

Pror to 1809 this district was 
overrun by formidable bands of gang- 
robbers, the leaders of which were 
entitled more to the name of rebels 
than robbers, thur stiength and 
means of reststance keeping the or- 
dinary police cstabhshments wholly 
at bay. Many of the gangs had sub- 
sisted in the countiy long prior to 
the cesston of Rohilcund by the Na- 
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bob of Oude, and the command re- 
gularly descended as a matter of pro- 
perty to the next legitimate hear. At 
this period one mounted gang was 
a0 effective a3 to be able to cut its 
way through a detachment of regu- 
lar troops commanded by European 
officers, which had been sent to ap- 
rehend them. ‘hese depredators 
rom long practice possessed a per- 
fect knowledge of the mtricate jone 
gies, and of the numerous fords of 
the Ganges, which enabled them to 
cross and return without molesta- 
hon, and the inhabitants were so in- 
tumidated by the ferocity of their re- 
venge that they could not be brought 
to act against them. One gang could 
muster 400 men, mostly Jauts, and 
at 1s well known with what alacrity a 
force of tlis description, or any force 
intent on plundcr, could formerly be 
augmented in Hindostan, By the 
great exertions of the Briush 1s 
trates, and more especially of Mr. 
Oswald, these bands, with their Iead- 
ers, had prer to 1814 been nearly 
exth tc 

‘These banditt: consisted mostly of 
the Jaut and Aheer tribes, who ge- 
nerally are husbandmen or common 
labourers, of Mcwatics and other 
persons callmg themselves sepoys, 
and of the poorer classes of land- 
holders, who became robbers for the 
sake of plunder, from being related 
to leaders of gangs, 01 1 consequence 
of therr z.mmdaty having gone to 
run. Between the Jaut and the 
Goojcr castes there exists an ani- 
mosity of such dutation that ats or1- 
gm cannot be traced, but it appears 
to be utterly implacable, descendn 
from generation to generation 
Jaut leader of bunditti 13 consequent- 
ly sure to find refuge and succour 
from the whole Jaut tmbe, so lo 
as he restrains his depredations and 
cruelties to the piopeity and persons 
of their antagonists. 

The police of Moradabad labours 
under considerable disadvantage from 
the contiguity of the independent 
jaghure of Rampoor, within the limits 
JF which robbers and other pubhe 
offenders can evade the pursuit of 
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justice The Mewaty and Ahecr 
tnbes also dwelling on the north« 
western border had long been ac- 
customed to predatory its on 
the plains, which they ravaged, pil- 
laging the villages, and driving off the 
cattle. Mihtary force had often been 
employed against them, but, owin, 
to the insalubrity of the jungles an 
other umpediments, always without 
effect, untrl Mr. Seton tned the plan 
of conciliating the chefs by assign- 
mg them lands and money, and cm- 
ploying them and their adherents to 
protect the country they had been 
habttuated to plunder, At firat they 
accepted the occupation rather re- 
luctantly, but gradually became at- 
tached to it, ty which expedient the 
district was relieved at a very small 
expense from an evil winch greatly 
annoyed the mhabrtants and injured 
the revenue —({C' Lloyd, Oswald, Sir 
E. Colebrooke, Guthiu, Se.) 


Moxnapazav —A town mn the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Moradabad, 
of which st 18 the capital, forty-eight 
miles N.W. from Bareily, lat 28° 
5Y N, lon 78° 42’E, ‘Ths place 
stands on the western bank of the 
Ramgunga, and though no longer 
the seat of a nunt, 1s still one of 
the most popufous and flourishing 
commercial towns in the upper pro- 
yinces It does not contain any pub- 
he or rehgious edifice of the slight- 
est impoitance, but the chowk or 
grand market-place, and another ad- 
joming street named the cutterah, 
both of modern date, will bear a 
compaiison with the most spacious 
bazars of Hindostan The other parts, 
though thickly populated, are meanly 
burle. ~The Ramgunga here has a 
sluggish current, shallow, and fords- 
ble in several places, —{ Fullarton, 
Bushop Heber, &e.) 

Morapnacur —A small town in 
the province of Delm, distitct of 
Merut, twenty-two miles WS.W, 
from the town of Merut. 


Monassa.—The cusbah or head 
of a pergunngh in Guyerst which 
was fo1meily much more populous, 
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but in 1820 did not contain more 
than 6,000 inhabitants, and yielded a 
revenue of only 6,000 rupecs. A large 

foportion of the villages are here 
inhabited by a race of (formerly) tur- 
bulent Coolies, accustomed to plun- 
der friend and foe, but the rout and 
slaughter of a considerable body in 
1819 ut Lohar, spread such dismay 
among the Mewassies, that the reve- 
nue settlements were afterwards com- 

leted in tranquillity, Lat, 23° 26’N., 
Ton. 78° 20’ E. (Public BLS, Docu- 
ments, §¢.) 


Monztsuwar.—A town of consi- 
derable extent in the province of 
Aurungabad, thirty-four miles 8.E. 
from Poona; lat. 18° 16’ N., lon. 
74° 26’ E. At this place there ia a 
very handsome dome, erected over 2 
small square building in the follow- 
ing manner:—a_ mound of earth is 
first raised the intended height and 
shapo of the dome or arch, over 
which the stones are placed, and 
when completed on the outside the 
support ip removed. The inhabitants 
have but little knowledge of mecha- 
nics, in consequence of which, when 
a large stone is to be raised, it is 
dragged up a slope of earth raised 
for the purpose by main force, and 
in this manner it is probable that the 
Egyptians raised their enormous ar- 
chitectural masses.—{ Moor, $c.) 


Monzver.—A town’ in the Guje- 
rat peninsula, and capital of the Mu- 
choo Kaunta, or tract of country 
lying along the river Muchoo, and 
situated about twenty-one miles south 
of the Runn; Jat. 29° 39 N., Ion. 70° 
58’ E. Thetown and lands attached 
were granted to the ancestors of the 
present family (2 younger branch of 
the Cutch Row’s) in the thirty-se~ 
venth year of the reign of the Empe- 
ror Acber, in return for the surren- 
der of the unfortunate Sultan Muzuf- 
fer of Gujerat. 


Morewana.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, nineteen miles N.W. 
from Rahdunpoor; lat. 23° 48’ 'N., 
fon. 71° 15 E. The surrounding 
country was formerly much infested 
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by predatory Coolies, now onwilling- 
ly converted to honest men. 

Moan1.—A fort among the lower 
hills of Northern Hindostan, between 
the Sutuleje and Jumna, belonging 
to a Mahomedan chief, who also pos- 
sessed lands at the base; lat. 30° 41” 
N., lon. 77° 4’ E. ; elevation above the 
level of the sea 2,713 feet. 

It is curious to observe in the midst 
of the hills, and surrounded by Raj- 

princes, a small Muhomedan. 

principality yielding a revenue of 
5,000 rupees per annum. The fort 
of Morai was built by a Seid, whose 
descendants in 1814 occupied a fort 
named Kotaha, which the possessor, 
Meer Jaffier, contrived to maintain 
against all the efforts of the Sciks. 
On the arrival of the British army in 
the hills he joined Sir David Ochter- 
Jony with a body of irregulars, in 
consequence of which co-operation 
the fort of Morni was restored to 
him.~-(Pudlic MS. Documents, $e.) 

Montrvaxacur. — The Mogul 
name for Guntoor, which see. 


Montszavan.—A large division of 
the Bejapoor province, situated prin- 
cipally between the seventeenth and 
eightcenth degrees of north latitude, 
and bounded on the west by the 
western ghaut mountuins. Being si- 
tuated within that chain, the surface 
has a considerable clevation above 
the sea, and is diversified by irregue 
Jer hitls and vallies, many of the 
first studded with fortresses, now 
mostly dismantled. It is traversed 
in its whole catent by the Krishna 
river in its early stage, and also con- 
tains its source at Mahabillysir. The 
southern portion of Mortizabad 
abounds in the black vegetable soil 
s0 prevalent throughout Malwa and 
the Deccan, and is for the most part 
highly cultivated. The villages arc 
numerous, well shaded by trees, and 
gencrally surrounded by 2 wall hav- 
ing @ stone base, but mud super- 
structure, in which mannct the huts 
within are also formed, The princi- 
ee towns are Sattara, Merritch, 

‘eraur, Tujgaon, and Sungléc.— 
(Fullerton, 5.) 
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Monty Ite (or Morintay Isle). 
—An istand in the Eastern seas, ly- 
ing off the north-eastern extremity 
of Gilolo, and comprehended _prin- 
cipally between the second and third 
alegrees of north latitude. In len, 
it may be estimated at sixty-five 
milea, by eighteen miles the average 
breadth. This island has o pleasing 
appearance when viewed from the 
sea, the land rising gently from the 
Leach to a considerable height in the 
centre, but without any abrupt or 
precipitous elevation. The country 
is thinly inhabited, but is said to 
abound with sago-trees, to cut down 
which for the pith and flour, parties 
go from Gilulo. The sultan of Ter- 
nate formerly claimed the sovereignty 
of this istand.—( Forrest, $c.) 


Morvna (mayuranca, remarka- 
Ule for peacocks ).—A large disteict in 


Northern Hindostan, belonging to 
the Nepaulese, the limits of which 
have never been clearly defined. Asa 
cneral description, however, it may 
¢ considercd ns extending in the 
Jow country from the Cosi to the 
Teesta, although the level tract be- 
tween the Mutchce and the Tcesta, 
thut formerly belonged to Sikkim, has, 
since the couclusion of the war in 
1816, been restored to that principa- 
lity On the low hills Morung 
stretches from tho Conki to the Cosi, 
but it includes scarcely any high 
tracts, and of the Himalaya nothing 
at all, Before 1816, the southern. 
most point at which Morung touched 
the Rungpoor district was Sanyasi- 
cotta, from which spot for a distance 
of five miles the river Mabananda 
formed the boundary line between 
the two countries, after which the 
Nepaulese territories crossed that ri- 
yer, and intermixed at Debgong in 
the most irregular manner. The It 
of demarcation, which even in an 
open country is merely preserved by 
the memory of the inhabitants, soon 
‘becomes quite evanescent in a thick 
saul jungle, from which point the com- 
mon boundary was keenly contested 
throughout the course of the river 
Teesta, Suroop Deo, the zemindar 
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of Bykantpoor, laid claim to the 
whole extent of this wilderness, and 
the Gorkha local authorities, with 
equal pertinacity, asserted a right to 
the whole forest down to its southern 
extremity. To settle disputed pre- 
tensions of this description by native 
testimony has becn always found 
quite impracticable, as either side 
can lead forth a cloud of witnesses 
ready to swear to the truth of any 
fact whatever. Particular circum- 
stances, however, tended to eubstan- 
tiate the zemindar’s claim, his family 
having long resided in the centre of 
the teact claimed by the Gorkhes; 
but after all it is to be presumed that, 
a wild space situated on the frontier 
of either territory has frequently 
changed masters, and during periods 
of hostility been occupied by the most 
powerful, 

In its physical and geographical 
circumstances Morung entircly re- 
sembles the lower belt of Nepau’. 
The Terriani, or low country, assists 
to support immense herds of cattle 
bred in the Purncah district, which 
must otherwise perish during the 
heats of the dry season, when almost 
every vegoestle production Gneluding 
the bamboo) is withered and parche: 
up, and the atmosphere glows with 
intense heat. Even then the woods 
at the base of the mountsins retain 
some degree of moisture, and the 
rains of the spring are commonly 
early and copious, hastening a strong 
and succulent vegetation, A great 
den! of timber is exported from hence 
to Calcutta, the Morung producing 
many trees, valuable for their scent 
and the polish they are capable of 
taking, as well as for strength and 
durability; but the saul, or shorea 
robusta, is almost the only one much 
in request. The cutting season lasts 
from the middle of December to the 
middle of April, when the forests 
become hg paealey Bu- 
ropeans who se floats of tim- 
ber in the Moran for the Calcutta 
market, are greatly imposed on un- 
less they personally accompany the 
tafts, During their progress south 
many floats are lost, and only part 
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of the timber recovered, while the 
original logs as they pass the various 
townson the route gradually diminish 
in size, so that even when the num- 
ber despatched is delivered complete, 
their dimensions, owing to fraudu- 
lent cachannes on the road, differs 
very much from their measurement 
at the place of embarkation. 

The most remarkable places in 
this district are Vijayapoor; Samri- 
gari, asmall fort; Chaudanda, in re- 
mote times a seat of government, but 
now deserted ; Sorabaugh, and Chat- 
tra. The market-places are twenty- 
four, and the custom-houses are fre- 
quently transferred from one place 
to another. In 1809 the Moru 
‘was separated into three fiscal divi- 
sions, each in charge of a deputy- 

, collector, and yielded to the Gork. 
has from every source a total reve~ 
nue of 1,31,425 rupees, The duties 
called sayer include a capitation on 
artists, a duty on the sale of oxen 
and buffaloes, on marriages, on con- 
tracta with concubines, on grain ex- 
Ported, on all things sold in bazars, 
and on adulterers, 

‘The inhabitants of Morung to the 
east of Vijeyapoor are chiefly Cooch 
or Rajbungsies, who are considered 
the same tribe, live on the plain, and 
speak the dialect of Bengal; on the 
lower hilla are many of the Mech 
tribe; in the western parts most of 
the cultivators are of the Gangayi 
caste, who speak the dialect of Mi- 
thila (Tirhoot), and adhere to the 
doctrines of purity as established in 
that country; on the hills the peo- 
ple are mostly Khas, or a mixed 
breed between the mountain Hindoos 
and the natives, with some Rajpoots 
and Magars, which last have been 
recently introduced. No event of 
importance is recorded in the history 
of this state until the reign of o raja 
named Vijaya Narrain, who is said 
to have come originally from Cam- 
Yoop, and having subdued this state, 
assumed to himself the title of con- 
queror of the earth, He alse built 
Vijayapoor, the capital; but havi: 

ut to death a mountain chicf 
iraut origin, under the pretence 
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that he (the mountain chief), being 
an impure beef-eating monster, hi 
presumed to defile a Hindoo woman, 
the son of the beef-cater expelled 
the raja, and established his own dy- 
nasty. According to tradition, the 
Sikkim raja made many conquests in 
this quarter; but the whole was 
overrun by the Gorkhas in 1774, 
when Agom Singh, the reigning chicf 
of the Kiraut family, sought refuge 
in the British territories. By the 
treaty of peace concluded with the 
Nepaulese in 1815, and ratified in 
1816, that state was allowed to re- 
tain Morung, with the exception of 
the segment situated to the east of 
the Mutchee, a small river thirty-five 
miles west of the Teesta{¥, Bu- 
chanan, Sisson, &c.) 


Mose Isre.—An island in the 
Eastern eeas, about thirty miles in 
circumference, situated due north 
from Timorlaut, and about the one 
hundred and thirty-second degree of 
cast longitude. 


Morts.—A town in the province of 
Allahabad, twenty-seven miles E. by 
N. from Ditteah; tat. 24° 45 N., lon, 
78° 54’ E. 

Movsenur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, forty miles 5.E. 
from Bahawulpoor; lat. 28° 58! N., 
jon. 71° 57’ E. This town is enclos- 
ed by high walls and towers, and con- 
tains a mosque, placed over the gate- 
way; a8 also a tomb with a cupola, 
adorned with painted tiles; but the 
fort, as a place of defence, i small 
and weak. Water is found here in 
considerable abundance. 

Moutmsrxs (Mola Mysing).-A 
station in Brith Martaban,” which 
Sir Arch. Campbell, in 1825, fixed on 
8s an eligible spot for the site of & 
military cantonment ; lat. 16° 30 N., 
lon, 97° 38’ E. It stands on the left 
bank of the river, twenty-seven miles 
higher up than Amherst, and nearly 

ite to the Burmese town of 
ban, and appears at one time 
to have been the seat of an encamp- 
ment. The banks rise by a gradual 
ascent to the height of 200 fect above 
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the mver, and are open to the sea- 
breeze 1m font, while inland exten- 
sive plains separate it from the moun- 
tans. Above Moulmein detached 
rocks are fiequent in the plains, and 
contain some spacious caverns, Ww 
appear to have been places of wor- 
ship. One of these rocks, by its per- 
pendicular walls, confines the river 
Attran for several hundred yards on 
tts mght bank, and about the mddle 
it 15 penetrated by a branch of the 
river, which flows quite through un- 
der ® magnificent arch. ‘Ibis river, 
the Attran, 15 said to be navigable for 
fifty miles above Moulmein for ves 
sels of 300 tons burthcn ; and besides 
other fish contains abundance of the 
celebrated mangoe fish, which con~ 
tinue in roe from December to Au- 
gustinclusive, or nine months; where- 
asin the Hooghly three months ts the 
utmost limit of their season. In 1627 
this station contawwed about 3,000 
inhabitants, chiefly camp followers 
and emigrants fiom Aya and Pegu 
In the same year the Diana steam- 
boat reached Amherst in twenty-four 
hours from Rangoon, and next day 
ascended the mver Saluen (or Marta- 
ban) to Moulmein in three hours and 
a half. 


From hence to Piaw Tounghy, or 
the three pagodas, which mark the 
Siamese frontier m this quarter, the 
direct distance 1» nimety-four miles, 
the travelling distance 134 miles, the 
country consisting mostly of jungle 
anxed wath teak-trees, some ofa good 
size, but others stunted. The surface 
is undulating and hilly, but not moun- 
tamous; the population thinly scat- 
tered, but abounding with herds of 
elephants, Among some coco-nut 
trees 1s the nource of the Yayboo 
Keown, the water of which boils up 
from the bottom of a circular rocky 
basin. Its action etnified the 
adjacent soil, and all the betel-nut 
trees 1n ita vicinity have perished. At 
the mergin the thermometer rose to 
132° Fahrenheit; but at is suppos- 
ed to be much hotter towards the 
centre.( Publee ME, Documents, §c.) 





Mouncuva.—A town in the pro- 
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vince of Allahabad, situated on a 
small bund or lake, twenty-one miles 
N.N W. from Teary ; lat. 25° 1’ N., 
lon, 78° 49 E. 


Mount Ditty.—A hill m the Ma- 
labar province, which 1» separated 
from themannland by salt-water creck», 
and forms a remarkable promontory 
and sea-mark, possessing a most ex- 
tensive view. The native name 1 
Yishy Malay, but our seamen call it 
Mount Dilly; lat. 12° 2’ N., lon, 75° 
16’ E. The beach here forms a pro~ 
jecting point to the south-west, and 
embraces the whole mountain, On 
the extremity of this point ta ochy 
hill, separated from the range by a1a- 
vine, on which stands a square fort 
with two bastions towards the west, 
and an enclosed Ingh tower towards. 
the north-east. The rock round from 
the N.W, to the S.W. 1» steep, and 
washed by the surf at the base; the 
upper part forms a smooth glacis on 
all sides. From the top of Mount 
Dilly peak, which was a principal 
stauon in Col, Lambton’s survey, 
Cananore may be distinctly secn,— 
(Col, Lambton, §¢-) 


Mount Moras. — A remarkable 

Peale mn Northern Hindostan, near the 

of the Ganges, clevated 22,792 

feet above the level of the sea; lat. 
30° 51’ N, lon. 78° 59’ E. 


Movtaritry (Mutapals), A 
town situated at the southern eatre- 
mity of the Northern Circars; lat. 
15° 28’ N., lon, 80° 12’ E. A con- 
siderable coasting trade 2s carried on 
from hence in ciaft navigated by the 
natives, 





Movtza.—A town in the kingdom 
of Ava, situated on the banks of a 
large lake or morass, twenty-two miles 
N.W, from Umerapoora; lat. 22°9’N,, 
lon, 96° 2 E 


Mow ( Mac).—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, ceded by the na- 
bob of Oude in 1801, at which period 
it waa a town of considerable com- 
merce; lat. 25° 57’ N., lon, 83° 37'E., 
fifty-three miles N.E. from Benares. 

Mow ( Mao/.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, situated about 
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seventy-six miles 5.W. from Benares, 
and the seat of a chief of the Si 
ranee tribe ; lat. 24° 37’ N., lon. 82° 


Mow ( AMao),—A town in the 
vince of Malwa, ten miles south of 
Indore, and 2,019 feet above the level 
of the sea; lat. 22° 33’ N., lon. 75° 
50’ E. In 1820 this was not a town, 
‘but mcrely a large cantonment, situ- 
ated on a conkar eminence, environed 
by streams of water, and resting on 
a background of mountains, which 
extend to the Nerbudda, while ano- 
ther ridge of hills to the north sepa- 
rates the valley from that of Indore. 
In 1820 the large force at this place 
was not regularly housed, and the 
mixture of tents with temporary huts 
and small bungalows gave the scence 
a very animated and military charac- 
ter, At Mow there is a permanent 
brigade stationed, and another at 
Neemutch towards Odeypoor, con- 
necting the grand cantonments at the 
city of Ajmeer with Malwa and Gu- 
jerat. In 1822 the barracks here 
‘were completed, and a considerable 
fortress was erecting. In 1824 the 
civil and military establishments were 
transferred to Bombay. 

Mow, as a military cantonment, is 
of great importance, as the troops sta- 
tioned here are alike convenient to 
Western Malwa, South Rajpoctana, 
and the castern frontier of Gujerat. 
Its distance through the latter is not 
more than 300 milcs from Bombay ; 
from Surat, by the Soneghur pass, 
about 200 miles; and from Broach 
(whence it is supplied with stores) 
the distance is — miles; and all 
heavy substances can be carried more 
than half the way by water.—{Ful+ 
Jarton, Malcolm, &c.) 

Mow.—A small town and 
in the province of Allahabad, ew. 
six miles west from Jeitpoor; lat. 
25° 2Y N., lon. 79° 7’ E. 

Mowau.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Tirhoot, thirty- 
seven miles east from Patna; lat, 25° 
34 N,, Ion. 85° 50’ E. 


Mowau.—A frontier village be- 
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longing to Jeypoor, in the province 
of Agra. This place has a large mud 


fortress; and on a hill about two 
miles distant is another, and appa- 
rently a more considerable castle. 
Iodeed, until lately a fort in this quar- 
ter of Hindostan was as necessary to 
the husbandman as n barn in England. 
—(Bishop Heber, &c.) 


Moyvave River—A rapid moun- 
tain stream (impassable during the 
rains for a great part of its course) 
which rises in the Western Ghauts, 
betweep Malabar and Coimbatoor, 
and joins the Bhavani near a sniall 
village named Poongaur. 


Moyeen.—A town of India beyond 
the Ganges, situated on the cast bank 
of the Irawady river, in the Casi 
Shan country, thirty-five miles to the 
south-west from Bhaumo, or Bamoo ; 
lat. 24° N,, lon, 96° 40’ E, 


Maixaxan.—A hill village in Ar- 
racan, not far from Talak, principally 
inhabited by mountaineer Kayns, 
whose language, dress, and manners 
differ essentially from those of the 
Pisios. The females make a particu- 

ly grotesque appearance, from the 
peculiarity of their dress, and the 
extraordinary manner in which their 
faces are tattooed, giving to the face 
she semblance of being covered by a 
mask. 


Mucxonpra.—A village in the pro~ 
vince of Malwa ubout twenty-cight 
miles $.8,E, from Kotah; lat. 24° 
50’N,, lon. 75° 55’ E. This place 
stands in a valley, nearly circular, 
three-fourths of a mile in diameter, 
and surrounded by steep hills, and 
only accessible by an opening to the 
south and another to the north, each 
defended by a wall and gate ; but the 
latter in 1819 was in ruins. There 
is also an old fort above the village, 
the whole belonging to the Kotah 
raja, who keeps a ‘ison here, 
‘Muckundra is the only pass within 
many miles, through a ridge of moun- 
taina that extend east and west, se~ 
parating the province of Molwa from 
Harowty, a country of the Hara tribe, 
in Ajmeer. The read from Harowty 
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winds among low hills, with scarcely 
any perceptible ascent.—{ Fuilarton, 
ge) 


Mucxunneoner ( Mucundagany). 
—-A village in the province of Babar, 
district of Ramghw, 114 miles S_by 
E from Patna, lat 23° 57’N., lon. 
85° 25° E. Considerable quantities 
of iron ove ate obtained by smelting 
a black sand found mm the mountain 
torrents, about fifteen miles S.E. of 
Hazarybaugh. 


Mucawanroon( Macwanpura) — 
A district in Northein Hindostan, 
belonging to the Nepaulese, formerly 
much mote extenswe, but now Imut- 
ed to the tract rmincdittely south of 
the Nepau) valley and San Cos: nver. 
One half of Muchwanpoot ts in the 
level country called the Turnian, and 
1 its physical aspect ex ictly 1esem- 
Dles the low country of Morung, 
Saptari, and Mahatari, the whole belt 
being about twenty miles in bieadth. 
In this space there ore a few scat 

tered small hills and much poor land. 

overgiown with tees and bushcs of 
little value, but there 1s also a large 
proportion of rich land, and on the 
whole the soil 15 much better than 
that of the British te1ntorics 1mme- 
dhately adjacent. Its productions ac 
nea ly the same as the northern paits 
of Purneah, except that being less 
cultivated there are more wild beasts, 
especully clephants and _rhinoce- 
1oses. The bieed of the former 1s 
uncommonly bad, and it has been 
remarked that each of them has a toe 
on some of its fect very much length- 
ened, which gives the foot an un- 
seemly appeaance Before the con~ 
quest of this tract by the Gorkhas, 
the native petty rayas, bemg much 
afraid of the neghbours, did not 
encourage the clearing of the low 
land, but on the contrary fostered 
the jungles, and contented themselves 
m a great measure with the natural 
productions of the forests, the timber, 
elephants, and pasture. Even then, 
however, many rich spots were occu- 
pied and rendered Produetsre: 3 but 
they wee so concealed mm the depths 
of the forest ns to come little under 
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anspection. The Gorkbas, more con- 
fident in their own strength, have 
cleared much of the country, and 
are able to export conuderable quan- 
tities of gran ; but much remams stall 
to be done. The tobacco produced 
1a said to be of an excellent flavour, 
and the raising of the reddish cotton- 
wool on the increase. The chmate 
1s inferior 1n point of salubrity to that 
of the contiguous British provinces, 
but seems entirely owing to its being 
less cleared and cultivated. 

Bounding the 
ed to the north 15 2 region of neaily 
equal width, extending from the 
Gunduck to the Conki, but oly a 
portion of it can be considered ay 
belongmg to Muckwanpoo: This 
consists of small hills rising im grada- 
tions towards the north, and watercd 
by small nivers issuing from the 
southern face of the lofty mountains 
to which these hills gradually umte 
In many places they wre rochy, ind 
abound with incrustations formed by 
the depositions of calcareous matter ; 
but it ts said there are not any er- 
uve found of marine animals. © The 
calcarcous matter hay formed :toelt 
into crusts covering the surface of 
the rocks, or has assumed the form 
of hehens and similar plants that it 
has covered The hulls on both sides 
abound with pines, and this 1s the 
most convenient quarter from whence 
to procure them The most remark. 
able places of strength arc the fort of 
Muckwanpoor, where the rayas for- 
mer!y dwelt; Harriapooi commanding 
the Bogmutty; Seedly and Cheosa- 
pany, commandmmg two passes through 
the Lami Dangta mountams, and 
Chaynpoor on the San Cosi, but 
im the whole district there 1s not one 
considerable town or mine of im- 

ce. At Hethaura, Seediy, and 

waco customs are collected, but 
they are not marts for goods, which 
are prmeipally exchanged at the 
markets on the plain. 

The population on the plains con- 
sists principally of the Tharu end 
Daniwar castes, the chief tribe on the 
fulls beng the Murm About the 
different forts ate some Raypoots, 
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many of the spurious breed named 
Alaa, a great number of Magars, and 
but few Kirauts The iahabstants 
of the Ternam ot low county en- 
trrely resemble in then encunstances, 
language, dress, persons, and customs, 
the Hindoos of the northern portions 
of Bahar. The pensantry are ex- 
tremely nasty, and apparently mdi- 
gent Their huts are small, duty, 
and very ill calculated to keep out 
the cold winds of the wintcr season, 
while their clothing consists of some 
cotton rags, neither bleached, dyed, 
or Spparently washed. They are 
a small hard favoured people, and 
by no means fauer than the mbhabi- 
tanta of Bengal, who alc compaia- 
tavely an better circumstances, yet 
these miserable tribes have plenty of 
spare land and pay few taxes. 
According to native traditions, a 
Khetn dynasty was established at 
Garsamaran (the ruins of whit are 
still visible) in A.D 1089, which tct- 
minated about 1315, 1n consequence 
ot the progress made by the Maho- 
medan kings of Delhi, then a waihke 
race, A new dynasty of Raypoots 
succeeded 1m the tract now called 
Muckwanpoor, the most remarkable 
of whom was Raja Lohanga, who 
subdued and expelled so many of the 
potty chiefs that he became pati 
mount over a large portion of the 
country now forining the Nepaulese 
enpire After his death the kingdoin 
bung gicatly weakened by tiewhery 
and ‘uterned dissensions, It was re- 
duced to confined limits, although 
the Mabomedans for many ycars sub- 
sequent to the conquest of Bengal, 
did not take possession of the tract 
at present forming the northein por- 
tions of the Sarun, Tirhoot, and Put- 
neah districts This occured about 
the middle of the exghteenth century, 
and in 1762 Goorgheen Khan, the 
Nabob Meer Cossm’s Armenian gc- 
neral, endenvoured to complete the 
conquest of the whole by an attempt 
on the fortress of Muckwan, , but 
did not succeed, After the failure of 
the expedition against Nepaul under 
Captain Kinloch, in 1765, that officer 


was employed to reduce the Penman 
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of Muckwanpoor, for the purpose of 
reimbursing the expenses of the wal , 
but aftce retammy the Terriam and 
making the collections for two yenis, 
it_ Was given up to the Gorkha raya 
of Nepaul, who had established his 
anthoiity over Muckwanpoo by the 
expulsion of the ray 

After the termination of the Ne- 
paulese war in 1815, the British 
government (in pursuance of the 
genetal system of restoring the eail- 
ed Inll chiefs to such ,terntories 
conquered fiom the Gorkhas ns night 
not be necessary or expedient to 
retain) determined to effcct the 1es 
toration of the arcient ruling family 
1n the person of Raya Oodec Pu tanb 
Singh, its legitimate repiesentative 
This young man and his brother, with 
some faithful retainers, hid rcetded 
for sevcral years within the Butish 
district of Bettiah, where they sub- 
sisted on the produce of a village 
granted them by Raja Beer Kishwar 
Singh In process of time, by the 
eatinction of the other branches of 
the family among whom the Muck- 
wanpoor principality had been divided, 
Ray: Oodce Pertmb had become 
heir to the whole inheritance, which 
orginally commchended the lower 
ranges of hills from the Gunduck 
eastward to the Leesta, includmg 
the Teusim or Jow-lind of Muck- 
wanpoor, and put of that belonging 
to Morung When war with thc 
Gorkha dynasty commenced, Raja 
Oodce Peitaub was encouraged to 
raise a corps of Kirauty, and to exert 
humyelf in any way cilculated to pro= 
mote the attainment of the comuion 
object, but owing to the long penod 
of time that had elapsed since hiv 
ancestora were dcprived ot the s0+ 
vereignty, no beneficial consequence 
of any importance resulted, The res 
toration therefore of ths chief to 
any portion of bw tenitory was not 
obhgatoty, but ss the failure of his 
exertions wele moe owing to events 
which he could not control, than ta 
any deficiency of seal, the British 
government was disposed to adnnt 
bis claim to consideration, and to 
grant him a tract of the low county 
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sufficient to maintain him in decency 
and comfort; and in a political point 
of view it appeared desirable to es- 
tablish 9 friendly and independent 
power between the British territories 
and those of Nepaul. The arrange- 
ments relating to this establishment 
were in progress in 1816, but there 
ig reason to believe that owing to 
the pertinacity of the Gorkha nego- 
ciators they never were completed. — 
CF. Buchanan, Public MS. Docu- 
ments, Kirkpatrick, 8c.) 

Muckwanroon, — A_ fortress in 
Northern Hindostan, the capital of 
the preceding rict, situated on a 
high hill about seventeen miles south 
from Catmandoo ; lat. 27° 27' N., lon. 
86° 1’ E. Itis a place of consider- 
able strength, and held of importance 
by the Nepaulose, as its possession 
commands a large portion of the 
Terriani. In 1782, when the Gork- 
has were hard pressed by the Chinese 
army from Tibet, the regent and 
some of the principal chiefs deposited 
a great part of theie most valuable 
property in this stronghold.—(Kirk~ 
patrick, $c.) 

Mevoper.—A sniall village in the 
Gujerat peninsula, situated on the 
banks of the Runn, about ten miles 
S.E. from Juggeth or Dwaraca. This 
strange morass (the Runn), viewed 
from hence at a distance, appears 
covered with water, but when ap- 
proached, the deception is discover- 
ed to proceed from a thick coat of 
salt as white as snow. 








Mvppuncuun.—A fortress in the 
province of Bejapoor, district of 
Concan, eighty miles S.S.E. from 
Bombay, and ten miles E.S.E. from 
Fort Victoria. 

Mopreyauua.—A town in thepro- 
vince of Lahore, thirty miles N.N.E, 
from Belaspoor ; lat. 31° 40’ N., lon. 


76° 58’ E., 6,168 feet above the level 
of the sea, = 
Munaur. (Mudgala).— A small 


district in the province of Bejapoor, 
situated to the south of the ‘Kesha, 
being comprehended between that 
river and the Toombudra. Its sur 
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face is for the most part undulating, 
with little cultivation, and naked of 
trees, except occasionally a tract of 
thin baubogl jungle. The southern 
portion, however, is hilly, and more 
pleasing to the eye. The inhabitants 
In 1820 were mostly collected within 
walled villages, built chiefly of stone 
but thinly cultivated. This tract be- 
longs partly to the Nizam and partly 
to the British government; but ita 

raphy has not yet been accurate- 
ly delineated. Mudgul is a consider- 
able town belonging to the Nizam; 
stands in lat. 16° 2 N., lon. 76° 26’ 
E., fifty-five miles north from Bija- 
nagur, It was ravaged by the da- 
homedans so early as A.D. 1312, 
during the reign of the Delhi em- 
peror, Ala ud Deen. Fullarton,§c.) 

Mupsmesue Trerz.—A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, thirty-two miles 
N.E. from Serinagur ; lat. 30° 37’ N., 
lon. 79° 11” E. 

Mucanayaxana Cotay.—A vil- 
iF in the province of Mysore, dise 
trict of Hagalwadi ; lat. 13°8’ N., lon. 
76° 58’ E. During the war of 1790 
it was besicged for two months by a 
force consisting of 2,000 of Purseram 
Bhow’s Maharattas, with one cannon, 
which they fired several times, but they 
never succecded in hitting the place. 
In A.D. 1800 it contained about 200 
houses, and was fortified with a mud 
wall. 

Mucus,—Sce Annacan. 

Muenoo.—A fortified post in the 
province of Lahore, district of Mun- 
di, twenty-seven miles E.N.E. from 
Belaspoor ; lat. 21° 39’ N., lon. 77° 
1yvE. 

Munaacaon,—A small town in 
Northern Hindostan, district of Ku- 
maon, sixteen miles S.S.W. from Al- 
morn ; lat. 29°25’ N., lon. 79° 35’ E. 

Mouuvt.—A town in the province 
of Lahore, twenty-five miles N.N.E. 
from Belaspoor ; ioe. 31° 40° N, lon. 
76° 40 E. 





Moxsana.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, about thirty-five 
miles N.W. from the city of Ajmeer. 
This place is remarkable in Upper 
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Hindostan for the fineness of its 
marbie, much of the white being 
transported to distant places. The 
grain, however, would be considered 
coarse in Europe, and would not suit 
the statuary.—(Jas. Fraser, §c.) 

Moxser.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, porgunnsh of Jonkur, 
which in 1820 belonged to Sindia, 
and contained 500 houses.—(Afal- 
colm, $e.) 

Moxtinats.—The Narayani river 
(n contributary stream to the Gan- 
duck) rises near the perennial anow, 
from the warm sources of Muktinath, 
a celebrated place of Hindoo pil- 

‘image in Northern Hindostan, sie 
tuated in lat. 29° 9’N,, lon. 83° 18° 
E., about eighty miles north of the 
frontiers of the Gorucpoor district. 
The usual love of fable has multiplicd 
these sources to 1,000 in number, 
but an intelligent native, who had 
visited the placc, reduces them to 
seven, the most remarkable being the 
Agnicoond, or fire spring, which is 
in a temple where it issues from 
among stones, accompanied by a flame 
that rises a few inches, and although 
not copious, is continual. The water 
falls inmnedsately into a well or cistern 
about two feet wide, and the whole 
appears from description entirely to 
resemble that of Seetacoond in Chit- 
tagong; that ic to say, the water has 
no connexion with a subterraneous 
Gre, the flame being occasioned by 
the combustion of an inflammable mr 
issning from the crevices of a rock, 
over which the water has been arti- 
cially conducted—({F. Buchanan, 
$e) 

Murares.—A village in Northern 
flindostan, situated on the left side 
of the Dauli river, twenty-two miles 
east from Bhadcinath temple ; lat. 30° 
40’ 'N,, lon. 79° 52 E., 10,290 fect 
above the level of the sea. 

Motaywe—A large village in the 

rovince of Oude, fifty miles N.W. 
rom Lueknow; lat. 27° 3 N., lon. 
80°50 E. The inhabitants are nn- 
merous, but the place is mean and 
irregular, consisting almost entirely 
of mud huts. 
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Mutcaroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, forty-scven miles 
west from Merritch ; lat, 16° 54’ N., 
Jon. 74° @ EL 

Mutcuann Kasanpy.—A_amalt 
building for the accommodation of 
travellers in the province of Mooltan, 
district of Tutta, ten milcs east from 
Corachie; lat. 24° 50’ N., lon. 67° 
27'E. The surrounding conntry is 
a hard sandy soil, bounded by rock: 
hills to the north, and covered witht 
clusters of the milk bush, a shrub 
called Ise by the Sindces, and a small 
prickly shrub, the whole abounding 
with hares, jackals, and partridges. 
At this place there is some good 
water, Five miles further on, ap- 
proaching Tatta, there is a choultry 
erected by Hojee Omar, and near to 
it a well of excellent water 140 feet 
deep, dug tosupply travellers, an actot 
charity duly estimated in this parched. 
and sultry region. The country ail 
round this choultry is so hard, and 
the water so remote froin the surface, 
that the labourers must for a long 
time have been supplied with water 
brought from a distance, before the; 
could reuch that they were in searc! 
of.— (Smith, Maayjield, §c.) 

Mutnana (Mulahara).—A town 
in the province of Allahabad, ten 
miles north from Chatterpoor ; tat. 
24° 34''N,, lon. 79° 18/E. 

Murnarcnva—aA town in the 
province of Malwa, sixteen miles 
north from Mundessor; Int. 24° 17’ 
N,, lon. 75° ¥ E. 


Motxaxagoon, — A town and 
small district in the province of My- 
sore, forty-one miles N.N.E. from 
Chitteldroog ; lat. 14° 41 N., lon. 
76° 50'E, The tract of country in 
this vicinity is still remarkably ill- 
delineated in the best maps. 


Morxan.—A town in the province 
of Lahore, ninety-five miles S.S.W. 
from the city of Lahore; lat. 30°27’ 
N,, lon 73°13’ E. 

‘Mur Karoon.—A fortified town in 
the province of Berar, thirty miles 
south from Boot hanpoor ; lat 20° 52° 
N., lon. 76° 20’ E. 


MUNDATT 4. 


Motranroon (Mulapur).— A 
town in the province of Oude, sixty- 
one miles N.N.E. from Lucknow, 
lat. 27° 41’ N., fon. 81° 11’ E. 

Mutat —The northernmost town 
of Afghanistan, situsted at the con- 
fluence of the Abba Seen river with 
the Indus; lat. 34° 57’ N., lon. 72° 
48° E. 


Murr ara.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, thirty mles WS W. from 
Sirhind ; lat, 32° 30’ N., lon. 75° 55 
E, 


Mutancur.—A small subdivision 
of the Hyderabad province, situated 
to the north-east of the capital. The 
town of Mullangur, from which this 
tract derives its name, stands 10 lat 
18° 12N, lon 79° 18’ E.; seventy- 
seven miles N E. from Hyderabad. 

Muti1aow —A town im the _pro- 
vince of Gujerat, sixty miles E. by 
N. from Cambay ; lat. 22° 38’ N, ion. 
73° 42’ BE, 

Mouticaum (Mahgrama).— A 
town and strong fortress in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, situated on the 
river Moosy just above ity confluence 
with the Gina, seventy-five miles 
N.W. fiom Aurungabad, lat. 21° 31” 
N,, lon 74° 36’ E. 

The inner fort at this place sa 
square of 250 feet, with & round 
tower at each corner, and another in 
the centie of each face, except the 
eastern one, in which are gates with 
two towers, on a wall advanced sixty 
fect fiom the body of the place. The 
walls are fifty feet Iugh and sixteen 
broad, the ditch twenty-four feet 
broad, and from twelve to twenty-six 
deep, which runs all round, forty-five 
feet from the curtain, the mner wall 
of which 18 carted sixteen feet above 
the soul, and a strong terraced stabling 
against it forms two tiers of loop- 
holes, through a five-feet wall, com- 
manding the ditch and outworks. 
The outer wall, of stone and hime, is 
washed by the Moosy on the western 
stde, and stands forty feet from the 
ditch; but at other parts mote than 
three times that distance. On the 
east, where it is of mud, there isa 
second much out of repair, and on 
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the noith where the ditch is passed, 
and also et the mnth and last gate- 
way, a double wall extends nearly to 
the westera corner, of about twenty 
feet high and twelve broad, covering 
the centre or paga wall enurcly from 
view. 

Such a strong-hold 1s proof against 
all irregular approaches, and the rock. 
‘on which Mulhgaun stands being un- 
favourable to mimng, the fort, 1f pro- 
petly defended, 18 capable of a very 
protracted resistance. During the 
war of I818 it was besieged by a 
British detachment, when an attempt 
was made, in the snonth of May, to 
carry it by storm, which failed, with 
the loss of three officers killed, two 
wounded, and eighty men killed and 
wounded. On the 11th of the en= 
suing June the grand magazine of 
the fort blew up, carrying away the 
works between the two towers of the 
inner fort to the right of the gate- 
way from their foundations, and the 
survivors of the garrison surrendered 
on the 14th.—( Public Journals, §e ) 

Munaar.—A town in the province 
of Malabar, fifty-two unles $ E fiom 
alent lat. 10° 58’ N., lon. 76° 35’ 


Muvavan —A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, which in 1820 con~ 
tained 200 houses, and belonged to 
the raya of Dewas. 

Munassa.—A town in the province 
of Aymeer, which in 1820 contained 
1,030 houses and a «dl bazar ; Jat. 
24° 29' N., lon. 75° 15’ E., 1440 feet 
above the level of the sea. It be- 
longs to Holcar, and is the head of 
fifty-six villages in the Rampoora 
peigunnah,.—{ Malcolm, sc.) 

Monpatta.—A small town of 100 
houses in the prosince of Malwa, si+ 
tuated on the south side of an island 
in the Neibudda, and famed for the 
sanctity of ita pagoda ; lat. 22°14’N,, 
lon, 76°17'E, The Neibudda hee 
ws confined between rocks, and not 
more than 100 yatds broad, but very 
deep. About ‘three-quarters of a 
mule to the esstward 1s a ghuut, which 
becomes foidable m January or Fe- 
bruary, but never easily, owing to 
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the inapidity of the stream and the 
Jaige round stones i its channcl. 
‘The wland of Mundatta » a hill 
of modetate height, and was formuly 
fortuficd, but there are now only the 
remains of a few gnteways and old 
pagodas, all coveicd with jungle, 
‘The town stands on the slope of the 
hill, ‘The neighbouring country eon- 
sists of a suceession of low hills, 
decp 1avines, and water-coutses, the 
whole covered with high thich fo- 
rests, which for seven or eight miles 
from the niyer are only passable on 
foot. The payoda here 1 dedicated 
to Siva ot Mahadeva, and about 
three quarters of a mile futher cast 
wy the Rock of Sacrifice, whence de- 
votecs project themsclyes during the 
feast of the Cartic Jhattra.—(fal- 
colm, §¢) 
Munpawir —A small town in the 
Province of Malwa, scventern milcs 
W from Mihadpoor, lit 23°35" 
N, lon 75° 29°D In 1820 it con- 
taimd 268 houses, and along with 
the peigunnah was the property of 
Ghuftoor Khan, baving been granted 
to him asa jaghire by the British go- 
vernment It then y1elded a revenue 
of 73,282 rupees —(Malcim, $< ) 
Mcvorrar —A town and district 
in the piovince of Cabul, seventy- 
four miles cst fiom the city of Ca- 
bul, lat 34°11’ N, lon 70° 35 L 
By Abul Fazcl in 1582 the district 1s 
described as follows “ Tooman 
Mundcrar abounds with monkies. 
Here the rivers Alishung and Alingar 
unite then strcams, and disembogue 
themselves into the river Baran The 
river Chuganserat, afte passing 
through the north-east quarter, en= 
ters Kuttore Revenue of Toomaun 
Munderat 26,84,880 dims.” At the 
town of Mundcrar the watera of the 
Alngar jo the Cabul river. The 
first-mmentioncd sticam flows down a 
valley, at the upper part of which 
two others join and forma fare hike 
the letter Y; the eastern branch 1s 
named the Alingat, and the western 
the Ahshang. — (Elphinstonc, Abut 
Faxl, $c) 


Muvoissox.—A large district in 
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the pregince of Malwa, situated ta- 
waids the western extremity, and 
intersected by the Chambul” river, 
The city of Mundessor lies in lat. 24° 
6 N., lon. 75°’ E., eiglity miles N.W. 
fiom Ooyem. The inteutor 18 0 o 
rumous condition, but the walls and 
gatuways are still good, The fort1s 
@ square of nearly 120 yards, and 
sufficiently elevated to command the 
country, In 1820 st contamed about 
3,000 houses and belonged to Sindia. 
In 1818 the ercaty between Holcar 
and the Butish goscinment was 
signed here.—(Afalcolm, 9c.) 


Monn. A small distoct thus 
mancd in the prosince of Lahore, 
situited to the south of Coaloo, 
which it 15 said to excel m furtihty. 
According to native repost it contains 
one mine of iron and another of 
culinaty sult (probably impure roch+ 
salt), which y1cld the 1a)9 1,50,000 ru- 
pecs per annum, besides which he 
receives a land revcoue of about the 
sime amount. ‘The chief's name mn 
1810 was Iswart Scn, and his capital, 
Mundi, was then reckoucd to contain 
about 1,000 houscs. Cimaulghar, 
situated on a hill towards the south- 
erm frontier, 1s reckoned 2 strong 
plice. In 1820 Mr Mooicrofi’s party 
was stopped by a Sexk Sirdar, who re- 
fused them leave to procced to Cooloo 
without permission from Kunject 
Singh —(F Buchanan, Sc) 


Monpran (or Mundla).—A di- 
vision of the provmec of Gundwana 
formerly sutycct to Nagpoot, but since 
1818 comprehended in the British 
district of Gurrah Mundlab. It is 
situated prmmcipally to the north ot 
the Nabudda mver, which passcs 
through xt, and icachca to within a 
short distance of 1ts source at Omci- 
kuntuc. The capital stands in lat. 
22° 42’N, lon. 81°27 E, 145 miles 
N.N E. fiom Nagpoot. 

‘Lhe town and fort of Mundlah are 

ated by an artificial ditch, but 
en collectsvcly they form an equi- 
lateral triangle. Two sides of this 
ate washed by the Nurbudda, which 
makes a suddcn change of course at 
the apes formed by the fort, opposite 
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to which it teecives the accession of 
a small stream named the Bunyar. 
The fortress therefore ts situated on 
an island in the Nerbudda, which fills 
the ditch, 1t being only passable by a 
narrow causeway at the eastern ex- 
tremity, The north side of the town, 
or base of thetuangle, 1s a straght line 
of works, connecting the bink of the 
river before and aiter its abrupt turn. 
The principal entrance of the town 15 
10 the centre of this wall, which con- 
tains at fiequent intervals the usual 
flanking defences of round towers. 

Such was the description of Mund- 
fah un 1818, when it was one of the 
Nagpoor raja’s strongest fortresses, 
and Liken by assault by a detachment 
under Geucral Marshall, with much 
slaughter on the patt of the besieged. 
In 1825 both town and fort were 
going tapidly to decay, the whole in- 
terior of the first hiving already be- 
come a heap of ruins, In 1776 the 
death of the Mundlah iaja induced 
Moodhajee Bhoonsla to attempt the 
conquest of this principality, but it 
was not acquired until 1798, when, 
along with neatly the whole of Gurrah 
and the valley of the Nerbudda, it 
came under the Nagpoor state, Tez- 
ghut and Wundlah were given up by 
the Maharatta chicf of Saugur in ie 
compense for aid afforded against 
Ameer Khan,—( Blacker, Molony, 
Jenkins, dc ) 


Mownpraytz ~A town in the pio- 
vinee ot Agra, N W. of the Chumbul 
river, and seventy-five miles $.W. of 
the city of Agra; lat 26°20’ N., lon. 
777 E. WAD 1582, when Abul 
Fazel compiled the Ayeen Acberry, 
this was a town of considerable um- 
portance, 


Meworexsin--A small town in 
the province of Malwa, situated on 
the north bank of the Nerbudda, five 
miles east fiom Mhyshwu, fit. 22? 
1O'N, lon 45°30 The adjacent 
country 1s elevated 696 feet above the 
level of the sea, but 1s 1,632 feet 
below the Jaum Ghaut, Thee ma 
ferry across the Nerbudda, the chan- 
nelof which ts here much broken hy 
rocks, and may be forded m the sry 
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season. Even in the month of March 
there is rarely more than three feet 
of water. The town 1s surrounded 
by a mud wall, and has a small well- 
built fort of masonry. Mundleysir 
bemg the grand commercial and m- 
Itary thoroughfare between Hindo- 
stan Proper and the Deccun, a cane 
tonment was formed here in 1818, 
which 1s still occupied by a sill dee 
tachment Ona rocky hillock about 
amile to the north, several clusters 
of basaltic columns are scen rising to 
the herzht of four ot five feet above 
the surface of the soul.—( Male, 
Fullarton, &c ) 


Mvuxporr —A smill town in the 
province of Delhi, thirty-four miles 
south from Hurdwar; lat, 20° 29° N., 
lon 78°11 E. 


Monona —A seaport town inthe 
province of Cutch, thirty-two miles 
south from Bhooy; lat, 22° 477 N., 
Ton 69°55 L. 

Movsan —A town in the province 
of Agta, twenty-six miles south fron 
the city of Agra; lat. 26° 49 N., lon, 
77° 47' E. 

Mvvcemasna —A town in the pro- 
yince of Delhi, twenty-five miles 
ENE from Sirhind; lat. 30°41’ N., 
lon, 76° 49’ E, 

Mouncat (Mangala) —A town in 
the province of Hyderabad, which 
togethe: with the pergunnah has long 
becn attached to Hyderabad, lat. 17° 
4° N., lon, 79° 48' E., eighty-four 
miles south by east from [Hyderabad 
city. 

Muvapoo.—A small and miserable 
town in the province of Arracan, s1- 
tuatcd on the line of march from 
Clnttngong to the capital, from which 
1t 1s thuty-s miles N W., lat. 20° 
46° N, lon. 92°25'E In 1827 anew 
road was constructing through this 
place, fiom Chittagong town to the 
British cautonmcnts at Akyab sn Ar- 
Lacan, to pass eastward of the Wel- 
ladong and wcstw id of the Mungdoo 
Mountains, to Myoo river, where a 
floulla 1s always stitiencd which can 
transpoit tioaps to Akyab in two 
homs. The plans about this place 

so 
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are almost destitute of inhabitants, 
and if the roads were improved 
might be peopled from Chittagong. 


Muycowres. — A_ considerable 
walled village in the province and dis- 
trict of Bejapoor, fifteen miles travel- 
ting distance S.S.W. from the city of 
that name. It is chiefly inhabited by 
Brahmins, and has several small Hin- 
doo temples in the neighbourhood.—. 
(Fullarion, $c.) 

Moncur (Mangala).— A small 
Jordship in Northern Hindostan, situ- 
ated between the Sutuleje and Jum- 
na, and consisting of a few villages in 
the north-eastern corner of Cahlore, 
which in 1815 yielded to the propric- 
tor only 300 rupees, after deducting 
200 rupees paid to Cahlore as the 
superior power. 


Monoutcuragr.—A town in the 
Northern Circars, district of Guntoor, 
situated about twelve miles N.E. front 
the town of Guntoor. This is a place 
of some commerce and neatly built, 
the principat street being wide, and 
the dwellings striped red and white. 
Te stands at the base of a high moun- 
tain, on the acelivity of which about 
half way up is a pagoda of high re- 

uted sanctity. Another temple has 

en erected at the foot of the hill, 
with a gateway of twelve stones about 
160 feet in height, resembling the 
great works of a similar description 
in Southern Hindostan, but distin- 
guished by its slender obelisk form 
and greater simplicity of style. 


Munourwara ( Mangalavara).— 
A town in the province of Bejapoor, 
fortified with a stone 3 lat. 17° 
31’ N., lon. 75° 33’ E., sixteen miles 
S.E. from Punderpoor. 


Mounarowtee.~—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, thirty-one miles N.E. 
from Seronge; lat. 24°24’N.,lon.77°E, 

Moncutnaut (mangala hala, a 
flourishing market ).—A considerable 
inland trading town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Rungpoot 
twenty mites orth from the capital 
lat. 25° 59’ N., lon. 89° 20'E. This 

lace stands on the south side of the 
arlah river, which ~»eparates Rung. 
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poor from Cooch Bahar. The houses 
are umequanonly good, the streets 
spacious, and the whole town has a 
auperior appearance when compared 
with those in the vicinity. On the 
river are numerous boats of great 
burthen. Coarse cottons are the sta- 
ple commodity, and Mungulhaut far- 
nishes a considerable purt of the 
return cargo carried annually by the 
Bootan caravan from Rungpoor.— 
(Capt. Turner, &c.) 





Mowiroor (Afanipura, the town 
of jewels).—A town of India east. of 
the Ganges, and formerly the capital 
of the Cassay country; Jat. 24° 97 
N., lon, 94° 30 E. This town was 
captured by the Birmans in 1774, 
and with the district attached, re- 
maincd tributary until the peace of 
Yandaboo in 1825, when the Burmese 
government not only acknowledged 
the complete independence of Assam 
and Cachar, but also of Munipoor, 
This last fortunate circumstance for 
the Munipooreans, originated from the 
article of the treaty of Yandaboo, re- 
ferring to Munipoor, having been 
more distinetly and fully worded in 
the Burmese than in the English ver- 
sion of the treaty. 

From Banksandy on the frontiers 
of Silhet to Munipoor, the road runs 
generally through ranges of low hills 
and thick jungle, interspersed with 
Naga villages at great distances from 
each other; but some of the Khai- 
bund range of mountains are sup. 

to attain the elevation of 4,000 
feet above the plains of Cachar. One 
of the principal villages, named Kaln- 
n ‘and perched on onc of the 
loftie't_ peaks, contains sixty houses 
and 300 inhabitants of the Naga tribe, 
that of Komberoon from 500 to G00 
inhabitants. Many streams are cross- 
ed, deep and rapid, but none that are 
navigable. 

ce smphithesire in which Muni- 
poor stands varies from twenty to 
thirty miles in length, and from ten to 
twelve in width. A broad causeway, 
now overgrown with jungle, still leads 
from the base of the hills. It is wa- 
tered by many streams which rise in 
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the billy to the north, and flowing in 
a southerly direction, alterwards fall 
inte the Ningti or Khyndowain, the 
western branch of the Irawady. The 
whole valley of Munipoor is now co- 
vered with grass jungle, or extensive 
swamps; but smal! hills are inter- 
spersed, and numerous clumps of 
trees mark the sites of former villages. 
The principal entrances from Ava are 
by the Kubber pergunnah; one lies 
through a defile south of Munipoor ; 
the other crosses an extensive range 
of fulls inhabited by Nagas. 

The spot called Munipoor (1826) 
presents few vestiges indicative of its 
ever having been a metropolis. Two 
broad and deep ditches enclose two 
areas, the inner of which wes formerly 
ocenpied by its rajas and their fami- 
lies, the outer by their officers and 
dependents ; but of their dwellings no 
traces remain, the only ruins now 
perceptible being those of some 
small brick temples. The richness 
of the surrounding soil is manifested 
by the luxurance of the grass, and 
the abundant supply of water. 

In June 1825, after the main body 
of the Burmese formerly stationed in 
Munipoor had retreated to the south, 
Lieut. Pemberton, accompanied by 
Raja Gumbheer Singh and five hun- 
dred followers, after surmounting 
many obstacles, succeeded in pene- 
trating through the Naga country to 
this place; but such was the seaicity 
of food that the raja was obliged to 
return with all speed to Cachar, leas- 
ing 300 men in Munipoor, who with 
difficulty kept themselves alive until 
the ensuing harvest. The weakest 
part of the British frontier towards 
Ava ia on the side of Munipoor, 
which may be easily invaded by the 
Keynduem river or by land, there 
being 2 practicable carringe road of 
twenty-seven stages of about twelve 
miles each from Ava to Munipoor, 
hy which route the Burmese invasions 
of Cassay always took place. We 
shall in consequence be reluctantly 
obliged to connect ourselves more 
closely with this petty and miscrable 
atate, which we have by accident res- 
cued from the diabolical sway o she 
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Burmese.—( Public MS, Documents, 
Craufurd, Sc.) 

Monsenanan.—A village in the 
province of Mysore, disision of Bul- 
jum, seventy miles N.W, from Serine 
gapatam ; lat. 12° 35’ N., lon. 75°53! 





Muswawva.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, situated on the west 
bank of the Maun river, thirty-four 
miles N.W. by W. from Mhysir; Int. 
22° 13’N., lon. 75°10 E. It has a 
fine stone ghurry, and in 1820 con- 
tained 400 houscs, and helonged to 
the raja of Amjerah_—{ Malcolm, 5c.) 


Muxonur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, division of Harrow- 
tee, surrounded by a stone wall, and 
defended by a ghurry of masonry. 
In 1820 it contamed about 4,000 in- 
habitants, At this place there is an 
annual fair for horned cattle, which 
are brought from a great distance, 
the average number being from 12,000 
to 15,000. 


Monra.—A town in the province 
of Aurungabad, thirty-four miles S.E. 
from Jalna; lat, 19° 41' N., lon. 76° 
37 E. 

Mvuapava.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, situated on the 
south bank of the Nerbudda, twelve 
miles east from Mundleysir, In 1820 
it belonged to Holear, and contained 
200 houses, 


Mor: ax —A town in the province 
of Allahabad, fourteen mules E.N.E, 
from Callinjer ; lat, 25° 21’ N., lon, 
80° 43’ E. 


Murcoxa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, ten miles south from 
Kalpee ; lat. 25° 59’ N., lon. 79°45’E. 

Mourcone.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, twenty-nine miles 
north from Darwar; lat. 15° 5@’N., 
lon. 75° & E, 

Municuom.—A small village in 
Bootan, situated on the west side of 
the Tehintchieu river, forty-five miles 
south from Tassisudon ; lat. 27° 4’ 
N,, lon. 89° 35’ E. In 1783 this place 
consisted of only twenty-four houses, 
but of a superior construction to the 
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generality of Booten dwellings. They 
are built of stone cemented by clay, 
of a squarish form, but the walls nar 
rowing from the foundation to the 
top. The roof is supported clear of 
the walls, and 1s composed of fir 
bods placed lengthways on Coss 
beams and joists of fir, and confined 
by large stones placed on the top. 
The lower part of the house accom- 
modates hogs, cows, and other ani- 
mals; the first stay 1» occupied by 
the family, and ascended by a ladder. 

Murichom occupies a spot of even 
ground on the top of a mountain, 
aod has muck cultiated land in the 
vreimity. The farmers level the ground 
they cultivate m the slopes of the 
hills by cutting it nto shelves, form- 
ing beds of such size as the slopes 
will adant. The natwe cinnamon, 
known in Bengal cookery by the 
name of tezpaut, grows ubundantly 
in the neighbouhood, and in the 
season there are plenty of strawber- 
ties, raspberiies, and peaches. The 
country surrounding Musichom 3% 
much infested by a small fly, which 
draws blood with a probosus, and 
Teaves behind a small blister full of 
black contaminated blood, which 
festers and causes much irtitation.— 
(Capt, Turner, $c.) 


Munnaup.—. large village in the 
Carnatic, containing a Hindvo tem- 
ple, and several choultries situated 
on the high road to Ramisseram, 
along the southern rocky coast of 
the Marawa division, district of Ma- 
dura, about twenty-four miles travel- 
ling distance S.E.by X, from Ramnad. 


Muscoxc.—A small town in the 
province of Agra, seven mules S. by 

. from Kalpee ; lat, 26° 4/ N, lon. 
79° 40’ E. 


Muessy Rivre.—A river of the 
Deccan which has its source at the 
Anantghur pagoda, forty-three miles 
west of Hyderabad, from whence it 
flows in @ south-casterly direction 
past that city, and after a course of 
180 miles, windings included, fails 
into the Krishna near Tangada, 


Mustaruasip,—A considerable 
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Scik town in the province of Delhi, 
situated about 104 miles north fiom 
the city of Delhi; lat. 30° 10 N., 
lon. 77° VE. 

Muprapitanacur. —Sce Conpa- 
PILL. 


Mvstunc.—A town in Tibet, si- 
tuated nea the supposed source of 
the Gunduch; lat. 29° 52'N,, lon, 
8 5 E. The Mustang raja is a 
Bhootea dmef, who in 1802 was te 
butary to the Gorkha dy nnsty of Ne- 
panl; but there is reason ty believe 
that suxe that date the Gatkhas have 
been compelled to cede both Mus- 
ting and Kheron to the Chinese.— 
(EF. Buchanan, Sc.) 


Murcuranurra (matyakala, the 
fith market).—A town m the pro- 
vinec of Oude, forty-one miles N. by 
W. from Lucknow; lat. 27° 24 Ni, 
lon, 40% 36 EL 


Muti opv.—A small town in the 
Mysore raja’s termtories, which in 
1800 contained about 200 houses ; 
Tu. 13°39! N., lon. 76° 25 E. At 
this place there 15 a manufacture of 
the glass used for making the 
sings worn by native women round 
their wrists. It is very coarse and 
opaque, and is of five colours: black, 
green, red, bluc, and yellow, All the 
materials are found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and great quantities of the 
glass is brought by the bangry (ring) 
makers tothe westward. During the 
hot season soila is found in the form 
of awhite efflorescence on the ad- 
jacent sandy fields. The European 
glass is considered by the ring ma- 
nufactnrers as useless as our cast 
iron; for neither of these substances 
is in’ a state upon which the fires of 
the natives can have any effect.— 
CF. Buchanan, $c.) 

Moteur. — ( Mutghar). — A 
town in the province of Oude, dis- 
trict of Gorucpoor, sixteen miles 
west from the town of Gorucpoor ; 
lat. 26° 45/ N., lon, 83° 4’ E. 

Murrra.—Sce Marnuna. 

Muzarrcanacun.—A town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Sahu- 
runnoor. sixty miles N.E. from the 
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uty of Dulhrs lat 29° 27.N, lon. 
77° 40' E. Thus 1 a populous town 
with two considerable bazars, a large 
proportion of brick buildings, and an 
old fort 


Mosirirnanan ( Muzafar-abad). 
—A division of the Lahore province, 
situated to the east of Puchcly, in 
habited by the Bumbas and Cukhis, 
both Mahomcdan tnbes. ‘The former 
are under two or three chic, styled 
rajas, the principal of whom resides at 
Murtficrabad. Theat teriitories con- 
sist of difficult passes, vast moun- 
tains, and dense foiests, yet they 
form the only communication be~ 
tween Cabul and Cashmiiie 

‘The town of Musiftcrabad (lit 34° 
3YN, lon 72°45 E, sixty-three 
milcs west from Cashmere cits}, when 
visited by Mi Toster in 1783, was 
small but poputous, and was then 
the residence of a chief named Sul- 
tin Mahmood. The face of the sur- 
sounding countty exlubits a con. 
tinued view of mountains, on the 
sides of which cultivated patches of 
frou are sccn, and scattcied ham- 
lets of three ot four cottiges Ihe 
inhabitants of the tract, named 
Bumbas, ate Mahomedins of an 
Afghan origin, and usually at va- 
trance with the Cashmeians, who 
ac then nearest nu jhbours, The 
Kashengunga rivct runs to the west 
of this town, with a course neirly 
S.W, and fall into the Jhylum, 
among the mountams at the he id of 
the Punjib A common mode of 
passing the mvcr here 15 on an ine 
flated sheep ot dog’s-skin, which sap- 
ports the head and breast of the pas- 
sengu, while it ts impelled and 
guided by the motion of Ins legs. 
The roud between Cashmere and 
Muziffcrabad, which 1 half way to 
the Indus, tends to the south-west, 
and leads ovcr a country coveicd 
with mounttns mtcrsectaadl by deep 
vallies ~(Foster, Kiphinstonc, 1th 
Reguster, $e.) 

Muzurrzaroor —A town in the 
province of Bihoa, distrt of Tir- 
hoot, about thity five nuk» NN E 
from Patna, It ty the capital of the 
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distuct, and he ul-quartets of the 
judze, collector, and thar avil esta. 
bhshmeots. 


Muvzvnrra Treva —A pak on the 
second range of bills ww Northern 
Hindostin, situated in a direction 
north-east from Devrah, hit 30° 30° 
NsiI attains a height of 6,600 fect 
above the level of the sea, and 
with regard to vegetable geogr phy, 
600 fect of elevition 1s reckoncd 
equivaicnt to one degiec of latitude 
Tins spot has been recommended ats 
an chgrble situation for a botame 
garden, and also as rn asyimn for 
Europcan ins tds, bung at no great 
distance from Doth, Mat, ind Sa- 
harunpoor Tn 1827 4; camens of 
rhubarb and icorus calinus, fiom 
plants reared on the Muzic 1 Tcbba, 
were exhilntcd in Calcutta —(Afe- 
discal Transactions, Sc) 


Mycoxpa —A town in the Mysore 
Province, twenty miles \ Wo fom 
Chatteldioog lit 14°16 N, lon 76° 
13 E The fort of Mycondy 15 
reckoned of importance, bene ste 
tuated at the enti ince of 1 pays from 
the westward into the villcy of 
Chitteldroog 

Main —A Jorge and meanly built 
toan, surrounded by a mud wall, in 
the province of Allahabid, about 
sixty mks S by E fiom Callnge , 
lat 24°17’N, lon 80°50 E This 
place belongs to an independent chiete 
tain, who residts in a simul! but 
strong foit close to the town, and 
possesses a tract of country cxtend- 
ing fiom the teiritory of the Nagone 
chief to a village ¢ dled Tacha, where 
the dommuons of the Nazpoor raja 
formerly commenced, 


Miazsirn —A aillage im British 
Martabin, situated on the Uttran 
aner, where its mland otvigiton 
terminates. In 1826 Siamese troops 
were found posted here. 


Ma matTouvr.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Brapoot, situated among 
the Western Ghauts bordenng the 
Concan, forty-eight milus NW fiom 
Colapou:, lat 17°10°N, lon 73° 
5YE 
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Myrwonstnou ( Mymunsngh} —A 
district in the province of Bengal, si- 
tuated principally between the twen- 
ty-fourth and twenty-fifth degrees 
of north latitude. To the north it 1» 
bounded by the Garrow mou itains 
and district of Rungpoor; on the 
south by Dacca Jelalpoor, to the 
east rt has Sithet and Tiperah , and 
on the west Rayeshahy and Dinage- 
poo, 

‘Lins district 1s of more recent 
foimatron than the adjacent fiscal 
and police divisions, on which ac- 
count it unduiwent no separate men- 
suration mn 1784, but 2n 1801 1t was 
supposed hy Mr. Crisp to compre- 
hend 6,700 square miles, It 1s in- 
tersected throughout its whole ex- 
tent by the great river Biahmaputra, 
and the mnumerable streams flowing 
into it, and the surface of the coun- 
try bem. low and flat, it 1s, dumng 
the height of the floods, nearly sub- 
merged: It 1s subdivided into ninteen 
pergunnahs and si. tuppas, in all 
twenty-five local divisions The soil 
iy nevertheless very fertile, and pro- 
duces large quantities of coarse rice 
and mustard, which are the staple 
commodities. ‘The cultivation, in- 
land commaice, and general condi- 
tion of the country, have greatly im- 
proved since the decennial settlement 
of the land revenue, afterwards ren- 
dered perpetual, yet m 1801 it was 
computed by the collector that onc- 
fourth of sta whole area remained in 
a state of nature In 1790 the coun- 
try near By gonbarry, now thickly in- 
habited, was a complete waste, the 
haunt of wild beasts and mver pirates, 
who infested the Brahmaputra for a 
circuit of 100 miles Raja Ray Singh, 
of Susung in Mymunsingh, besides 
his estates within the British domi 
mions, possesses a small independent 
terntory beyond the hills. In 1814 
the amount of the jumma or land 
assessment to the revenue was 
7,57,550 rupees. In 1821 there were 
thirty distinct estates that paid di- 
rect into the government treasury 
lesa than four annas (wxpence) each, 
and 1,482 that paid less than exghty- 
onerupees each. The principal towns 
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are Nusritabad, Bygonbarry, Serajes 
gunge, Bokanagur, and Cangmary, 
the frat named after the late nabob 
of Dacca. 

‘Thete aie not any regular semina- 
ries in the Mymunsingh district for 
teaching the Mahomedan law, but 
there are two or three achools in 
each pergunoah for instinction im 
Hundoo learning, where scholars are 
taught matuttously, 1 bung deemed 
disgraceful to receive monty for an- 
struction. In 1801 the total popu- 
lation was estimated by Mr. Crisp at 
1,800,000 persone, and in 1821 the 
mayorrty of the inhabitants were Ma- 
homedans 1n the proportion of five 
to two Hindoon{Ciesp, D Scott, 
Le Gros, J Shakespear, Public MS. 
Documents, $e ) 


Myxeaut — An elevated table- 
land in the province of Gundwana 
and division of Sumbhulpoo, but 
which has not yet been completcly 
explored, indced, bas only been di 
covcred within these few years The 
height of this plateau 1s still un- 
known, but 18 said to be so cona- 
derable as to affect the temperature. 
Its surface plevents a wide expanse 
of forest and jungle rarely dwtui bed 
by man, containing some wild am- 
mals hitherto but rarely seen by 
Europeans. One of these m the 

ur, 2 nondescript of the bos 
tnbe, marked by the pecuharties 
that distinguish the bison. 

‘The height of this animal from the 
hoof to the withers exceeds eighteen 
hands, and length from the tip of 
the nose to the extrennty of the tail 
twelve feet. The form of the head 
and horns resemble those of an Eng- 
dish bull; the colour dark brown, but 
owing to the fineness and density of 
ita coat looks a shining blich. The 
gaour 1s very muscular, and has 
great width of chest and quarters, 
and its legs being short im proportion 
to the bulk of tts body, gives 1t the 
appearance of immense strength. Its 
distinctive chatacter from others of 
the bovine race, 1s a thick and eleva- 
ted spinous mdge which extends in 
the form of an arch from the end 
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of the cervical vertebrae to half way 
down the dorsal vertebra, the eleva~ 
tion over the shoulders being nearly 
seven inches above the line of the 
sptne, where the ridge gradually ter- 
mmates At a distance this ridge 
has the appearance of the hump on 
bullocks, but instead of flesh it 1 
formed of upmous processes. It 18 
gregarious, going in herds, and in de- 
fence of its young it 15 said by the 
natives to be extremely fierce. They 
do not all mingle with the wild 
buffaloe, and of the two the gaour 
15 unquestionably the most powerful 
animal, Tts haunts on the Mynpaut 
aie in the deepest jungles, probably 
on account ot the supetior verdure 
found in these secluded spots, and it 
as extremely difficult to catch them, 
or to rear them after they are caught 
Although Mynpant be its puncipal 
habitation gaours ere frequent!y found 
mm other districts, and have been kill- 
ed in Ramghur, Palamow, and Chuta 
Nagpoor. 

“Another inhabitant of this table- 
Jand 16 the Inrgee or mouse-leer, 
prohably from the form of its head 
resembling that of a mouse = This 
pretty little ansmal 1 the smallest of 
the dee: species, being about the 5 ze 
of uw full gtown English fox. ‘There 
1s another 1cmarkable animal called 
the quyo, which 1s conjectured to be 
akind of wild dog. ‘The natives say 
at hunts the tiger in _pachs, but this 
scems unprobable. The pangolin is 
also occasionally secn, and 1s called 
the diamond-rcptile by the natives 
on account of the shape of tts 
seales; theie are also a great va- 
riety of snakes and serpents, and 
among others the boa-constrictor. 

In the Mynpaut and other forests 
in thts quarter of Hindostan, a large 
species of caterpillar (the boinbyx- 
pappia) 18 found, which attaches 1t- 
selt puncipally to the branches of the 
ausun (terminaha alata tormentosa) 
common in the Indian jungles, and 
forms a cocoon as large as a turkey’s 
egg. Fiom this the tusser or coarse 
silk 1s obtained as from the 
cocoon, and 1» used in the coarse 
alk aod cotton fabris, The lac m- 
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sect also abounds, and ita produce 
1s @ principal article of traffic. It 
consists of two kinds , one containing 
much colouring matter (which is in. 
fact the insect ttsclf} 1s preferred for 
the extraction of the Ine dye, the 
other (which 1s the nidus of the in- 
sect) for the manufacture of stick 
lac. That found on the butea-fron- 
dosa yields the largest quantity of 
colouring matter. — ( Medical Tran- 
actions, &c ) 


Myo Ist 2.—A small island in the 
Eastern seas, situated in the Motucca 
ge, which sepirates Celebes 
from Gullo, lat, 1° 23 N, lon 126° 
15/E, ‘Thts land was mbhabited 
while the Portuguese held the Mo- 
luceas, but the Dutch expelled the 
inhabitants lest 1t should become con- 
yemient for the smuggling of spices, 


Myraorcucr —A hill-fort m the 
province of Bejapoor, disision of 
Azunnagur, about fourteen miles 
W byN from Belgaum, This for- 
tress, now deseited, appears to have 
been several miles in extent, occupy - 
ang the summut of a lofty and abrupt 
mountain, scarped at the topto mn- 
crease the difficulty of ascent. 


Mison Iste—An island in the 
Eastern seas, situated about the se- 
cond degree of south latitude, nud- 
way between the lage islands of 
Ceram and Papua In length st may 
be estimated at fifty miles, by fifteen 
the average breadth 

On the east coast of Mysol 15 the 
harbour of Eibe, formed by a small 
island of the same name, on which 
fresh water may be piocuied in gieat 
abundance without any risk fiom the 
winds, as the habour 1s perfectly 
land-loched lake the vest of the 
tslands cast of the Molucca passage, 
it i» inhabited on the seacoast by 
Mahomedans, commonly called Ma- 
lays, and inland by the aboriginal 
natives or Horatoras, ‘Lhe chiefs of 
the former are denomiuatcd 1ajas, 
which 1s a noted Hindoo ttle on con- 
tinental India, 

Birds of Paradise arrive bere at 
certain seasons of the year in Hlocke 
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from the eastward, and setthog on 
the trees sre canght with bird-hme. 
The bodies are afterwards dried with 
the feathers on, ag they are seen in 
Europe. The black lou, which isa 
vury searce bid, may also oceasion= 
ally be purchased here. The other 
articles of export are biche de mar, 
smssoy bark, ambeigiis, pearls, peatl 
oyster-shells, all small in quantity, 
and slaves ‘The imports ate coarse 
piece-goods, cutlery, beads, tron in 
bars, chinaware, loohing-glasses, and 
brass-wire = The industrious Chinese 
settled at Amboyna ate the puncpal 
traders, but the whole amount 13 
quite insigmficant.—{ Forrest, Latal- 
tar dure, §e ) 
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(Mahe shasura ) 

A large province in the south of 
India, situated principally between 
the eleventh and fifteenth degrees of 
north latitude, and now suiiounded 
by the Butish territomes under the 
Madras presidency, In length 1t may 
be estimated at 210 miles, by 140 the 
average breadth, The whole of this 
country 15 encloscd on two sides by 
the eastern and western ghauts, and 
consists of an clevated table-land or 

lateau, fiom which rise many lofty 
hits and clusters of hills, contaumng 
the sources of neatly all the rivers 
that iotersect and fertilzze the low 
counties, The altitude varies at dif 
ferent places; at Peddanack Durgum 
pass_barometrical observations gave 
1,907 feet; at Baitamangalum 2,425 
feet; at Bangalore 2,807 ; at Hurry- 
bur 1,83]; while the same method 
of measmement assigns to Sivagunga, 
the highest mountain in Mysore, an 
elevation of 4,600 feet. The descent 
proceeding northward 13 ycry per- 
ceptible. At Sera, on the high ground 
near to the Mahomedan mausoleum, 
the height 1s only about 2,223 fret 
above the level of the sea, which in a 
distance of eighty-four miles gives a 
declension of 584 feet. The climate 
of this clevated region 1s tempenate, 
and healthy to a degree unknown in 
any other tuact of the lke extent 
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within the tropics. The monsoons 
or bonsterous periodical 1ains, which 
at diffirent times deluge the coasts 
ot Malabar and Coromandel, have 
then force broken by the ghaut moun~ 
tains, nnd spread from ether side 
into the intetror in frequent showers, 
which, though sometimes heavy, ale 
seldom of long continuance, and pic- 
serve both the temperature of the 
ehinate and the verdure of the ficlds 
throughout the year. 

‘lo enter the Mysore province 
there are several passes, such as the 
Muggler, the Paliciud, the Auboor, 
the Gussclhutty, the Changama, and. 
the Attoor, but thcse passes, whil 
they fushtated the operations of 
Hyder when invading the Carnatic 
hom the Baamahal valley, offered 
no similat advantiges to the invaders 
of his country ; for as the only prac- 
ticable roads then united in Paheaud 
which leads to Ossoor, he had but 
‘one enti ince to defind. The droogs 
or hill forts 10 this province are very 
numerous, and ofa peculia characta, 
the sites chosen tor such works bung 
generally some of the vast rounded and 
naked masses of primtive 1ock secn in 
every direction ising above the sur- 
face of the table-land, and which, al- 
though of a steep and difficult ascent, 
are not hike the scarpcd rocks north 
of the Krwhna wholly inaccessible, In 
consequence of this circumstance, to 
complete their security, it ha» usu- 
ally been found necessary to fortity 
them with successive lines of works, 
carried tie: above tier from the base 
to the summit, 

The rock that forms the basia of 
the whole country » akind ofeyenite, 
composed for the most part of four in- 
gredients, quartz, felypar, horneblende, 
and mea, Common salt occurs in 
consideiable abundance on the sure 
face of the red soil, where it effio~ 
reeces during the dry season, Cur- 
bonate of soda 1s also found, espe~ 
erally among the Chutteldroog hills, 
but considerably mxed with common 
salt. The prmeipal mvers aie the 
Cavery, the Toombuche, the Veda- 
yati, the Bhadn, the Arkanats, the 

nar, Palar, and Panaur ; but, ex- 
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cept the Cavery, none of these streama 
sttain any magnitude until they have 

uitted the limits of the province. 

here are no lakes in the noithern 
parts of Mysoic, but many laige 
tanks and artificil reservoirs in the 
high grounds. The hquid in these 
being rain-water 1s always sweet, and 
on that account preferred by the na~ 
tives to that of wells, which 1s free 
quently biachish, At Bangalore in 
particular there are several weils of 
what the natives call salt water, some 
of them situatcd close to others that 
ore perfectly fresh, which 1s to be 
accounted for from the vertical po- 
aitton of the strate. 

The domimons of the Mysore raja 
are at prusent subdivided into three 
great districts or subayenas, called 
the Patana (o: Serimgapatam), the 
Nagara (or Bednoie), and the Che- 
tracul (or Chitteldroog) subayenas 
The Patana diviston is by fai the 
largest, and contains alone a greater 
extent of territory than was orginally 
subject to the raja’s family It comi- 
prehends mnety -one subdivisions, and 
was originally under the 21mmediate 
inspection of the dewan of pnme 
mimster In addition to the above 
territones, since his conuexion with 
the British government he hay ac- 
quired the Chitteldroog subayena, 
containing thirteen, and the Nagara 
containing nineteen subdivtsions,each 
superitended by a soubahdar. The 
chief towns are Seringapatam, Ban- 
galore, Bednore, Chitteldioog, and 
Sera. 

From the remains of hedges and 
other signs, the Mysore province ap- 
pears ot some remote period to have 
been in a much higher state of cul- 
tivation than it at present exhibits, 
although it has greatly recovered dur- 
tng the long tranguullity it has enyoy- 
ed since 1799, Extenstve tracts are 
overrun with forest jungle, more es- 
pecially with the wild date, which 
grows herein the greatest luxuriance, 
‘When land heie is once brought into 
cultivation for rice, 1t 15 conudered 
as having arrived at the nghest pos- 
sible degree of improvement, and 
all attempts to render it more pro~ 
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ductive, by a succession of crops, neg- 
lected as supeifiuous. Besides rice, 
the lands produce the following ar- 
ticles. the checadu, the dodada, the 
phaseotus mungo, the dolichos cat- 
Jang, the sesamum onentale, and the 
sugar-cane, for which a black clay 1s 
the best sol ‘Zhe raggy crop 15 by 
far the most important, as it supplics 
all the lower ranks of socity with 
their common fuod, wheat bung only 
cultivated im gardens and spots of 
nich sol The remus palma chrstiis 
cultivated, and produces abund nce 
of castor oil, which 3s uscd for the 
lamp and a variety of other purposes. 
The betcl-leaf tree thrives best an 
low grounds. About Colar the poppy 
3s cultivated both tor making opium 
and on account of the seed, which 
» much nsed in the sweet cakes eaten 
by the higher ranks of natives. To- 
bacco 18 not much raised, and its 
quality inferior, but the coco-nut 
palm 33 general =‘The success with 
which this palm 4s raised in the cen- 
tre of Mysore, refutes the old opi- 
nion that it will only thive on the 
sea-coast, st appears, however, in 
every situavon to tequire a soil ime 
Pregnated with sult. The aloe 13 a 
very common plant m Mysore, and 
used almost as generally for hedge en- 
closures as the piickle-pear and milk 
bush in the Deccan. 

Owmg to the extreme imperfection 
of their mstruments, and want of 
strength m ther cattle, the fields m 
this province aie very imperfectly 
cleared. After 514 or eight plough- 
angs in all directions, numerous small 
bushes remain as ercct as before the 
labour commenced, while the plough 
has not penetrated three inches deep. 
The latter has neither coultet nor 
mould-bonrd to divide and turn over 
the soil. Two crops of rice are scl- 
dom taken from the same field in one 
year. In some 7 ts the first quality 
of land will produce from forty-seven 
to forty-nme bushels; the second 
from thirty-five to forty-two; and the 
thud quality fron seventeen to twen- 
ty-four bushels of mec in the husk, m 
which state it 13 usually preserved, 
and will keep two ycars without de- 
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terioration, and four without being 
unfit for use. 

The cattle reared in the vicinity of 
Seringapatam sre cows, buffaloes, 
sheep, and the long-legged goat. The 
natives of Mysore and India genc- 
rally, seldom use butter after the 
manner of Europeans, but prefer 
what is called ghee, not only because 
it keeps better, but also on account 
of ita having more taste and smell. 
In order to collect a quantity suffi- 
cient for the making of ghee the 
butter is often kept two or three 
days, which in a warm climate ren- 
ders it rancid. It is then melted in 
an earthern pot, and boiled until all 
the water has evaporated, when it is 
poured into pots, and kept for use. 
The native breed of horses bere, as 
in most parts of India, is a small, 
ill-shaped vicious pony, although con- 
siderable pains were taken by Hyder 
und Tippoo to introduce a better 
kind, but without success; and their 
cavalry continued to the lust ill- 
mounted. Swine were once very 
common in Mysore, but Tippoo suc- 
ceeded in banishing the unclean ani- 
mal from the neighbourhood of bis 
capital. 

Mysore, upon the whole, is but 
thinly inhabited, and not to be com 
pared with Bengal or any of the 
Company’s old provinces. In con- 
sequence of incessant wars and ca- 
Jamities prior to the final conquest 
in 1799, many districts, formerly 
well-peopted, still scarcely exhibit the 
vestige of a human being. In 1761 
it was raveged by Bunce Visajee 
Pundit; in 1765, 1767, and 1770, by 
the Peshwa Madhurow; in 1771 _by 
Trimbuck Row; in 1774 by Ra- 

oonauth Row; in 1776 und 1786 by 

larry Purit Phurkia; and in 1791 
and 1792 it sustained most merciless 
ravages from the troops of Purseram 
Bhow. In 1799, when the conquest 
of Mysore was finally achieved by 
the army under General Harris, the 
new administration established by the 
British government commenced its 
proceedings hy proclaiming an un- 
qualified remission of revenue ba- 
lances, and the restoration of the 
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ancient Hindoo assessment on the 
Tands, In 1804 the number of fae 
milies in the Mysore raja’s territorics 
was estimated at 482,612, and the 
total inhabitants at 2,171,754, since 
which they have no doubt greatly 
increased. Of these families there 
does not appear to have been more 
than 17,000 of the Mahomedan re- 
ligion, which is rather extraordinary, 
considering that it had been thirty- 
cight years under two zealous sove- 
reigns of that faith, The Brahmin 
families where then 25,370; the 
Lingait 72,627; and the Juin 2,063. 
The gross revenue of the Mysore 
raja at the above date was 25,41,550 
pagodus. Accounts are here kept in 
canter raya pagodas, and the seer 
is the standard weight. Cloth and 
timber are usually measured by the 
purchaser’s cubit, which may he con- 
sidered in all nations as cighteen 
inches on an average. Notwithstand- 
ing the despotic authority of Tippoo, 
the last sultan, he was never able to 
estublish a uniformity of weights or 
measures, or even an approach to it. 
In this country and throughout M,; 
sore generally, a great deal of bullion 
is lost to the world by being buried, 
es when the owners get old and 
stupid, they forget where their trea- 
sures ure hidden; and sometimes 
when they do know, die without 
divulging the secret. 

Since the conquest in 1799, se- 
veral excellent roads have been made 
to facilitate the conveyance of troops, 
guns, and stores, and have greatly 
exalted the reputation of the mi- 
nister Purneah, by whom they were 
constructed. Like many other in- 
stitutions in the south of India, they 
contribute to the ease and pleasure 
of travellers, especially European 
ones, aod also to the advantage of 
government; but many years inust 
pass away before conimerce could 
either make or keep auch roads in 
repair. A turnpike or toll would not 
defray the expense, unless it were 
taken on the guna, stores, und arrack 
of the army; it is consequently un- 
just to compel the veighbouring pea- 
santry either to make or repair the 
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highways, It may be sad that at 
one season of the year the peasantry 
have nothing else to do; but to make 
them work gratuitously on the roads 
33 to levy an extra assessment an la- 
bour instead of money. A milit: 
road 1s meant to facilitate the ‘march 
of armics for the national defence ; 
®@ geneial assessment ought conse- 
quently to be made to defray the ex- 
pense; the treasury, thercfore, and 
not the unfortunate Villagus who 
happen to be in the tract through 
which the great road is to be carried, 
should disburse the funds fiom which 
the charge 1» to be defrayed In India 
acorvec 1s always productive of much 
oppression, If an extra assessment 
of either land or labour be once ad- 
mntted, the door to abuse and petty 
tycanny 13 spread open Besides this, 
the people of the villiges through 
which these roads pass have no more 
to do with them than others five 
hundred miles off, except that they 
mie more exposed to the inconve- 
niences that travellers and detach- 
ments invariably occasion In Eng- 
land, where the king has lost his 
privilege of purvey ance, a village gets 
mich by becoming a stage on a it 
road, but in India the reverse hap- 
ens, and a village 1s infinitely mo- 
ested and umpovertshed by the ap- 
phcations, or tather the exactions of 
troops and travellers. 

Mysore having submitted to the 
Mahomedan yoke at a very recent 
period compared with the rest of 
Hindostan, retains the prunitive Hin- 
doo manners and customs in con- 
siderable purity. From persons of 
ths faith information 18s best coltect- 
ed when 2 considerable number of 
them are gathered together, for when 
a few are present they are afiaid of 
Feficctions fiom those who are ab- 
sent, and sn general Hindoos are ra- 
ther inclined to have matters of bu- 
siness publicly discussed, The peisor 
receiving charity 18 here considered 
of Inghe: rank than the donor; but 
by chanty must be understood some- 
thing given to a person asking for it 
in the name of God, as having de- 
dicated Inmself to a rebgious hfe. 
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When sich, Hindoos often make a 
vow of subsisting by begging for a 
certain number of days aiter they 
recover. 

When two patties in a village have 
a dispute, one of them frcquently has 
recourse to as expedient by which 
both suffer, and this 1s the huling of 
8 yackass in the streets, which ensurea 
the unmediate desolation of the 
place, where no Hindvo would so- 
Journ avother might without compul- 
sion, Even the adversaries of the 
party that killed the ass, would think 
themselves bound in honour to fly. 
The natives also have recourse to 
something similar when thes think 
themselves oppressed by government 
in matters of caste. The monkeys 
and squirrels are here very destruc- 
tave, but at 15 reckoned sinful to kill 
them. The piopietors of gardens 
used formerly to hire a partwular 
class of men, who took these animals 
1n nets, and then by stealth conveyed 
them to the gardens of some distant 
village, but 1s the people there had 
recoutse to the same expesient, all 
parties became tired of the practice. 

The washerman of every village, 
whose function ts hereditary, washes 
all the farmeis’ clothes, and accord- 
ing to the numbcr of persons in the 
fanuly, recenves a regulated propoi- 
tion of the crop, ‘They also wash the 
cloths of the Panchanga, or village 
astrologer, who (they say) im return 
visits them occasionally, and tells 
them some hes, for that he 1s never at 
the trouble of predicting the truth 
except to the nch. Indeed, a nich 
man in India, as elsewhere, has many 
friends, but none are so anxious for 
Tus welfaie as the astrologer The 
opulent retam one as they retain a 
physician, and he 1s deemed as neces- 
sary as the fannly guide in spuitual 
matters; the one prescribing for the 
future, the other for the present mo- 
ment. The dress of the M)sorean 
females 1s generally becoming, and 
they have fine forms; the men ac 
mostly stout and healthy, and rather 
taller than the natives of Coroman- 
del, with completions a tinge faner. 
In villages not far from Seringapatam 
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many of the farmers eat pork; but 
although theCavery abounds with fish, 
very few are caught by the natives, 
who are not, hke those of Bengal, 
partial to this apeciea of food. The 
Hindoos seldom erect magnificent 
butldings ; and the Mahoimedan lead- 
ers under Tippoo were too uncertain 
of their property to lay much out on 
houses, Every thing they scquired 
‘was in general immediately expended 
on dress, equipaee, and amusements, 
which partly accounts for there being 
m reality no private buildings im My- 
sore of any grandeur. The cottages 
of the peasantry, however, are ou the 
whole more neat and commodious 
than in most parts ot India, yet are 
almost universally constructed of the 
red so of the country and roofed 
with tiles. Nor ae the best habita- 
tions composed of superior materials, 
‘or further distinguished from the cot- 
tages than by thar size and white 
washed coats. 

Owing to the practice of polygamy 
very few females in this countiy hve 
m a state of celibacy cacept young 
widows of high caste, who cannot 
marry again, These, however, ate 
numerous, matches between old men 
and mere chidren bemg quite fre- 

ent, The comfort of having chil- 
dren ts, in general, all thepleasure that 
married women of high rank enyoy in 
India. Wheie polygamy prevails, 
love 19 but little known; o1 if it does 
possess a man, he 1» usually captivat- 
ed by some artful dancing-girl, and 
not by any of his wives. With a few 
exceptions, the females are not con- 
fined, but on marnage they usually 
adopt the religious forms of then has- 
bands. Inevery patt of India a man’s 
marrying bis uncle’s daughter 15 look- 
ed wpon as incestuous. 

The division and subdivision of 
caste throughout [imdostan ts mnfi- 
mite, The Brahmins assert that they 
are divided into at least 2,000 tribes, 
which never interwarty, although 
permutted to do so without infringmg 
ther caste, In Mysore there arc 
three principal sects: 1. The Smar- 
tal; 2. The Si Vatshnavam; and 3. 
The Madual, A great majority of 
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the Hindoo castes ore allowed by 
their religion to eat animal food, and 
a consideiable number to drink spin- 
tuous liquors. The cucumstances 
that add dignity to a caste in this 
country are,-—~its being restricted from 
the pleasures of the tuble; the fol- 
lowing of po useful employment; 
and being dedicated to what are 
here called prety and learning. Every 
man consequently endeavours to as- 
sume as much as possible the ap- 
pearance of these perfections, and 
among the mhabitants of Mysore a 
Bypocntical cant 1s 0 very prevailing 
fashion, 

The males of the Mysore raya’s 
family are divided into two great 
branches, the raja Bundas and the 
Collalays, whowtermatry., The head 
of the fist 3s the cuitut, o1 sove- 
reign, and of the last the dalawat. 
Some of the males of cach family are 
of Vishnu’s side, and some of them of 
Siva’s, but none wear the linga, and 
all acknowledge the Brahmins a» their 
spititual gindes, The curtur, imme- 
diutcly on ascending the throne, 
whatevet religion he may have been 
educated in, always auopts the ceree 
monies at least of the Sri Varshna- 
vam. On the contrary, the ladies of 
both families wea the linga, reyect 
the authouty of the Brahmins, and 
ame under the spnitual guidance of 
the Jangamas. Tlus arangement 
among other nations would be con- 
sidered extiaordinaly, but among 
Hindoos it is not uncommon. With 
this rehgious sect 4 man 1s seckoned. 

who prays constantly, bestows 
large alms on religious mendicants, 
and who makcs tanks, choulties, re- 
servoirs, and gaiden. To be ab- 
suibcd into the substance of their 
gods 15 supposed by the Lidoos to 
Be the greatest possible felicity, and 
only happens to particular favourites. 
The rich among the lower castes pro- 
cme absolution for then sins by gave 
mg chaity to the Brahmins, the 
poor, not having this resource, must 
trust to the mercy of God. 

The Mysore raj’s family traces 
its orgm to the Yadava tribe, which 
boasts among its enunent characteis 
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Krishna, the celebrated Hindoo Apol- 
Jo; and at o remote peuod had its 
domicile at Dwaraca, in the Guyerat 
peninsula. The first sovereign on 
record 1 Cham Raj, who ascended 
the throne in A.D. 1507; Tim Ray, 
who reigned in 1548, Heere Cham 
Raj, who dred mm 1576, Cham Ra, 
who died in 1637 ; Immader Ray, who 
reigned one year; Canty Revy Narss 
Raj, who reigned until 1659; Dud 
Deo Raj, until 1672 , Chick Deo Raj, 
untl 1704; Canty Ray, in whose 
1eign began the influence of the da- 
Jawaus, or prime ministers, until 1714; 
Dud Kishen Ray, until 1731. 

Chick Kishen Ray, whose ministers 
were Deo Ray and the younger Non- 
seraj, who undeztook the long mege 
of Tiichmopoly, where he was bafBcd 
by Major Lawrence In ths reign 
appeared Hyder Ali Khan, who alter- 
wards became supreme monarch of 
Mysore and many adjacent provinces, 
He was twenty-seven yeats of oge 
before he entered the military ser- 
vice, in which he afterwards made 
40 dhstinguished a figure, and was 
through life unable either to read or 
write, His career began about 1749, 
but 1t was A.D. 1755 before he had 
hue fiist separate command, when he 
was sent by thc Dalawai Nunseray to 
subdue Dindigul. 

In 1760 Hyder assumed sovereign 
power, having banished Nunseray, bis 
patron. In 1780 hemvaded the low- 
er Carnatic, which he desolated with 
fire and sword, cairying his ravages 
to the gates of Madras, By the fiim- 
ness and exertions of Mi. Hastings, 
and the great military talents of Sur 
Eyie Coote, his progress was arrest~ 
ed; but being powerfully assisted by 
the Fiench, he was enabled to cury 
on an indeasive warfare until the 9th 
of December 1782, when he died, 
Jeaving the throne to his son Tippoo,, 
who had already established his 1¢pu- 
tation as a commander, 

This punce wos bon m 1753, 
while his father served in the Carna- 
tue, and was named after Tippoo Sul. 
tan, a celebrated Mahomedan devo- 
tee of Arcot, where his mausoleum 
continues 2 favourite 1esoit of the 
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pious, and for whom Hyder had a 
particular veneration. This ascetic, 
like other sophis, or purely abstract= 
ed saints, assumed the royal designa- 
tion of shah, or sultan, as the sub- 
duer of himself, and conquetor and 
spiritual lord of bis passions, in the 
Canarese, Tippoo signifies a tiger. 
Kurrcem Saheb, Tippoo’s elder bro- 
ther, was set aside a» a madman, who 
occasionally had Jucid intervala, but 
m general his intellects were those 
of a child, with the obstiuacy of 2 
muk, both depending greatly on the 
quantity of oprum or bang he had 
swallowed. 

Pursuing the steps of his father, 
Tippoo prosecuted the war until the 
1th of March 1784, when being de- 
prved of the co-operation of lis 
French allies by the peace in Europe, 
he conctuded a treaty on evtraordis 
nary honourable terms, Fiom the 
above date he was occupied 1n haras- 
sing and subdumg his neighbours un- 
til 1790, when he made an unprovoh~ 
ed attach on the 1aja of Travancore, 
who called on the British government 
for the assistance stipulated by trea~ 
tues. A war commenced m conse> 
quence, which terminated on the 16th 
of March 1792, in a peace concluded 
by Lord Cornwallis under the walla 
of Scringapatam, whieh deprived hiny 
of one-halt of his donumions and ren- 
dered the other of uncertatu tenure, 
To recover his lost power, and gratify 
the intensity of his hatred to the Bn= 
tush nation, he solcited the alhance 
of the French repubhe and of Zemaun 
Shah of Cabul, and endeavoured to 
excite disaffection and rebellion 
among the Mussulmaun natives of 
the Bntish provinces. A second war 
cnsued, which for hin had a fatal 
conclusion. Ou the 4th of May 1799 
Sermgapatam, his capital, was stoim~ 
ed by the army undet General Har- 
ris, when he fell by an unknown 
hand, and with him teiummated the 
Mahomedan dynasty of Mysore, have 
ing lasted thirty-eight yeats. This 
sovereign had considerable talents as 
a miltary man; but he wanted the 
prudence and common scuse of his 
father Hyder. He succeeded best in 
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attaching the lower classes of Muho- 
medans; and he possessed all the 
cant, bigotry, and zeal, neces! for 
effecting that object. None his 
Mussulmaun soldiers entered the 
Beitish service, although many suffer- 
ed extreme poverty; and they still 
revere his memory, considering him 
as 3 martyr falien in defence of their 
religion. 

On the 22d June 1799, the British 
government raised to the throne 
Maha Raja Krishna Udiaver (then 
six years of age), a legitimate descen- 
dant of the ancient Mysore family, 
which had been superseded, first by 
the dalawais or prime ministers, and 
afterwards by Byder and bis son. 
By a subsidiary treaty concluded with 
him on the 8th of July that year, it 
was stipulated that the British go- 
vernment should maintain a military 
force for the defence of Mysore 
against all invaders, for which the 
raja should pay an annual subsidy of 
seven lacks of pagodas. To conduct 
the affairs of state an experienced 
native named Purneah, who had dis- 
tinguished himeelf as chief finance 
minister under Tippoo, was appointed 
dewan, and under his able manage- 
ment the country continued to ad- 
vance with unprecedented rapidity. 

The surviving members of Tippoo's 
family were for some years kept in 
custody at Vellore, where they were 
afforded a liberal allowance, and eve- 
ry practicable indulgence consistent 
with their safety, but in consequence 
of the part they took in instigating 
the mutiny and massacre at that for- 
tress in 1506 they were removed to 
Bengel, where in ]811 Mohi ud Deen, 
the third and only legitimate son of 
the late Tippoo Sultan, put an end to 
his existence by shooting himself with 
gun, an instance of suicide rare among 
the followers of the Arabian prophet. 
In 1812 Padeshah Begum, the first 
and only surviving wife of Tippoo, 
who had all along refuxed to accept 
any pension from the British govern- 
ment, expressed herself desirous of 
it, and it was immediately granted, 
besides a sum per annum for cloth 
money. One of the first bodies of regu- 
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lar Pindaries was formed and nomi- 
nally headed by the son of Kurrecm 
Khan, and grandson of Hyder, who 
had been seduced away by a northern 
Brahmin soon after the fall of Serin- 
gapatam, and whose intellects were 
even more deranged than those of his 
father. His name, however, as the 
nephew of Tippoo Sultan, was suffi- 
cient to attract a numerous band of 
plunderers ; but they were put down 
along with the other corps of depre- 
dators during the campaign of 1818, 
In April of the sume year Moiz ud 
Deen, another of Tippoo’s sons, 
died at Calcutta of the cholera 

morbus, 
fn 18)2, Raja Krishna Udiaver 
having attained the age of nineteen, 
expressed a strong desire to assume 
the active charge of his dominions, 
which so nuch incensed the dewan 
Parneab, who had hitherto adminis- 
tered the whole, thut he used insult- 
ing expressions to the raja, for which 
he was reprimanded by the acting 
resident. ‘This rupture proceeded to 
such an extremity that a cordial re- 
ible, and 








mature age, but shewn considerable 
talents for business, and moderation 
of disposition, it was determined to 
invest him with the whole power to 
which he was entitled by the origi- 
val treaty of federal alliance in 1799, 
This urrangenient was accordingly 
carried into execution; but the old 
dewan whose temper was imperious, 
and who had been long accustomed 
to goyern, did not long survive what 
he considered a degradation. The 
same ycar he had a paralytic stroke 
which affected his understanding, and 
he shortly afterwards quitted this life 
altogether. On this event the raja 
continued the stipends to his family, 
cancelled a debt due to his treasury 
by the dewan of six lacks of pagodas 
(£240,000), and in every respect 
manifested a degree of liberality and 
magnanimity highly honourable to 
his character. 

It has been said, and certainly with 
some appearance of truth, that the 
effect of the British subsidiary sye- 
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tem on the part of the protected 
prince, 15 to generate an mdifference 
to the welfare of his subjects, and a 
propensity to sensual indulgencies or 
the most sordid avarice, or both. 
That this has been too mnch the case 
Is sincerely to be lawented , but the 
reigning raja of Mysore, Kuishna Udi- 
avel, exhibits an honourable excep-~ 
tion to this general stagnation of 
intellect, ins rule bemg equitable 
(1823), and bis private conduct m 
every respect correct —(F. Buchanan, 
Wilks, Duom, Dullarton, Thackery, 
Pubhe MS Documents, ye ) 


Myson: (Mahe shaswa). — The 
anuent and modern cipital of the 
province, having becu tor about thirty 
years superseded by Serimgapatam, 
from which it wy distant about nine 
miles, lat 12°14” N, lon 76°40 E 
This plaice has incre ised so rapidly 
since the revival of the old dynasty, 
that in 1820 it already covered 4 vast 
space of ground, with its white butld~ 
ings ranged in regufar streets, and 
intermingled with trees and temples 
It enclosed by a wall of 1¢d earth, 
and the atchitecture closely resem- 
bles that of Seimgapatam, but the 
houses are larger ind betta, and 
there 1s an appearance of much 
greatet activity ind population, Ihe 
fort, sep uated from the pettrh by an 
esplanade, 18 an catcnsive work in 
imitation of the Enopcan style, and 
contains besides the raja’s palace (an 
irregular building forming three sides 
of a square), the dwellings of the 
principal merchants and bankers, and 
miny other private edifices. Thee 
15 hkewise a large and handsome sub- 
urb to the south of the foit, and the 
Bartish residency stands on a msing 
giound at a shoit distance from the 
pettah. 

A vast tank or embanked lake ex- 
tends from the vicinity of the fort 
towards the base of the Mysore hill, 
a conical eminence about 1,000 feet 
high, which i1ses from the plain about 
five miles distance from the esty. 
The resident has a house on the 
sumnut, which 1s reached by a wide 
but not very easy road, On the south- 

Vor. 1 
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western dechvity, in the midst of a 
Brahmin village, there are two Hindoo 
temples of great local repute, to 
which the rays makes a yearly pilgrt- 
mage} and still lower down there 15 
a gigantie figure of the bull Nundy 
(named here Baswa), cut out of the 
rock, sixteen feet ngh, and sin passing 
m execution the bulls of Bi inagm 
and Nundydroog. The view irom the 
top of this hill 1s much cclebrated 
"The late dewan, Purneah, had con- 
ceived the design of supply mg Mysore 
with water brought by a canal from 
the Cavery, thuty miles in length, 
between thirty and forty feet in 
ticadth, and sunk in some placcs to 
the depth of cighty feet through 
strata of solid 1och. Vast sums 
were expended on this undertaking, 
and therc remained only about half # 
mule of the cut to be completed, when 
at was discovered that the level was 
too high to adrout of sts being filled, 
and the work was consequently re« 
lingushed. The raja having been 
bred up undct the protection of Eu. 
ropeans, 1s mn the habit of recening 
them at lis court without much re- 
straint of Ewte n ceremony, On 
‘state occasions, howevei, he some- 
times goes abioad in a carnage drawn 
by four clephants, and capable of 
holding sixty persons. Mysore i a 
corruption of Mahesh Asuia, the 
nime of a buff doe-headed monster, 
whose oserthrow constitutes oue of 
the most celcbiated exploits of the 
goddess Cal. —{TPullarton, §¢ ) 


Mi sony Istr (or Shouten’s isle) — 
Ano island in the Eistern seas ortne 
ated to the north of the great bay in 
Papua or New Gumca, about the 
first ec of south latitude, and 
one day's sail distant from Dory har- 
bour. In length it may be estimated 
at seventy-five miles, by twenty the 
average breadth. It was oniginal~ 
ly named Horn's land, but the 
crews of Shouten’s and of Marie’s 
ships im 1616, thought proper to 
chi sts appellation to Shouten’s 
tland. The name by which it is 
known to the natives of the adjacent 
wlands 1s Mysory. Captain Forrest, 
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fom Malay information, describes it 
as weil inhabited, under the govern 
ment of rajas, and very productive 
of calavances.—( Forrest, §c.) 


Naans.—See Nexicuenry Moun- 
TAINS. 


« Nackaritix.—aA neatly-built vil- 
lage situated in a beautiful valley in 
the Northern Circars, district of 
Vi: tam, and about five miles 
travelling distance from the town 
of that name. A fine tank extenda 
to the eastward of the village; and 
beyond it is an insulated green hill, 
at the foot of which is a Brahmin 
village and venerable temple, dedi- 
cated to Krishna by the name of Go- 
paul Swamy. In another is an image 
of Vishnu under the title of Bailajec. 
Archways are thrown across the ap- 
roaches of both pagodas, and a steep 

ight of steps conducts to that on the 
bill, which 1s covered with jungle.— 
(Fullarton, §c.) 


Napong (Nadaun).—A town in 
the province of Lahore, division of 
Kangra, of which it is the modern 
capital. It stands on the south side 
of the Beyah river, eighty-seven 
miles E.N.E. from Amritsir; lat. 
31° 55’ N., lon. 76° 11’ E. The dis- 
trict attached to Nadone is s moun- 
tainous tract of country, whick bor 
ders on the Punjab, and is at present. 
tributary to Raja Runjeet Singh of 
Lahore. In 1806 it was overrun 
by the Gorkhas of Nepaul, who then 
obtained possession of the town (said 
to contain 500 houses), from which 
they were subsequently expelled. In 
1824 the British native news-writer 
at Nadone was suppressed, the infor- 
mation of occurrences in that quarter 
to be supplied by the news-writer at 
Lahore.—{ Malcolm, Foster, §c.) 


Naxgnacain.—A small stockadein 
Arracan, built on the Aeng road, 
within the British line of demarka- 
tion, and a good military position. 
It is a complete key to‘the Aeng 
road, commending the eastern and 
western ascents. Water, although 
of difficult access, is to be had in 
abundance, sad it is quite a mistake 
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that none exists; on the contrary 
springs, abound and might be easily 
collected into reservoira, —(Zrant, 
$e.) 

Nacamancatum.—A large square 
mud fort in the Mysore province, 
twenty-six miles N. by E. from Se- 
ringapatam, containing a square cita- 
del in the centre; Jat. 12° 48’ N., 
lon, 76° 48’ E. 


Nacaram.—A town and fertile 
tract of country in the Northern Cir- 
cars, insulated by two branches of 
the Godavery river, which here forma 
a delta, 


Nacas.—A singular race of hill 
people in India eust of the Ganges, 
who extend from the north-western 
extremity of Cachar to Chittagong, 
between 93° 8 and 94°15’ E., and 
principally between Banscandy on 
the frontiers of Silhet and Munipoor. 
The Naga villages are perched on the 
most inaccessible peaks of the moun- 
tains, from whence they can perceive 
and guard against danger. Their 
dwellings consist of extensive thatch 
houses from thirty to fifty feet long, 
resting on posts, but almost on the 
ground, the whole constructed in a 
solid and compact manner. Their 
country is nominally divided between 
the Cachar and Munipoor states. 

Some differences are perceptible 
between the hill Nagas and the 
Koochung tribes, scattered along the 
ranges south of the Barak river. The 
latter are smaller in stature, darker 
in complexion, and generally worse 
looking, ‘Their rapacity and’ sangui- 
nary habits have depopulated the hills 
inhabited by the less martial tribes, 
and they make predatory incursions 
to aw considerable distance. The 
Northern Nagas have some resem- 
blance to the Chinese, but the wHole 
tribe are described as possessing con- 
siderable muscular strength and sym- 
metry of form, and sre remarkable 
for a characteristic restlessness. 
They carry cotton to the Banscandy 
and Munipoor bazars, which they 
exchange for fowls, dried fish, to- 
bacco, and eleth. Their duinties are 
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rice, fowls, pigs, ond kids, but they 
agject muk, which they execiate and 
abhor. The Naga females, asin all 
similar stages of society, ate most 
eructly oppressed, and doomed to 
ancessant labour. We have as yet 
uo authentic account of then rehgious 
tenets, but they probably remain un- 
converted to any foreign persuasion. 
—(Liut. Pemberton, Public Journals, 
$e.) 


Nasener (or Nagitcote) —~ A 
foit and important military station in 
Northern Hindostan, principality of 
Sikkim, eighty-scvea miles NN E 
from the town of Puincah, lat 26° 
56’ N, lon, 88° 8’E. After the pa- 
eification uf 1815 the Gorkha» for a 
long time evaded the cession of this 
fait, to which thcy attached much 
mppoitance, but it was at length 
occupied by a detachment of Butish 
bepoys in April 1816. When ex- 
amined it was found to be of extraor- 
dinary natural strength, to 1crease 
which two uon three-pounders woe 
despatched from Bengal, no larger 
es of ordnance being convcmently 
transportable in this rugged quai ter. 
These with a due proportion of am- 
mumtion were piesentcd to the Sth- 
kim raja, as an acknowlcdzment for 
hte zeal and fidelity. Naggree may 
be considered as the key to the hills 
in this quaiter, as by having posses- 
b1on of it, it would be practicable, in 
conjunction with ou: allies the Lap- 
chas, to get into the rear of Dellam- 
cotta, and some of the principal 
passes into Bootan —(Pxbhic ALS, 
Documents, Capt. Latter, § ) 


Nacuray ( Nagais).—A town in 
the Carnatic, fifty mles WNW. 
from Madras; lat. 13° 19’ N, lon. 
79° 39’ E. 


Naazeray.—A town in Candeish, 
twenty-nine mies W. by N. fiom 
Boorhanpoor, lat. 21° 20’ N., lov. 
75° 50’ EB. 

Naawer,— A small hamtet in 
Northern Hindostan, twenty-six miles 
north of the Chour station: iat. 31° 
5 N., lon, 77° 20 E., 8,808 feet 
above the level of the sea, 






Nacvz Rivrr —A small nver in 
the Guyerat penmsula, which ics 
an a tange of hills fourteen mules 
to the SE. of Lawria, passes the 
city of Noaoagu:, and falls mto the 
shallow part of the gulf of Cutch, 
here called the Runn, ‘fhe name of 
this river is derned from a fabulous 
traditionary story of an enormous 
nag or snake which dwelt in a tank 
among the hulls, and endeavourmg 
to escape fiom his enemies, burst the 
tink, and formed the channel of ae 
river. Itsy watcis are esteemed by 
the natives as having a quality pecu- 
harly suited for the dy eing of cloth, 


Nicovi (or Nagourd).—A laige 
sillage in the province of Allahabad, 
meanly built of mud and tiles, situ- 
ated about thnty milcs south of Cal- 
linger, Jat 24° 37/N, lon 80? J5’ E. 


Naconirasy (Negara bashi) — 
A town m the ptovince of Bahar, 
district of Tirhoot, foity-two miles 
NE from Patni: lat 25° 33 N., 
Jon. 85° 51’ E. 


Nicoan ( Negara) —A town in 
the province of Bengal, distiict of 
Buboom, sixty-thiee miles WS W. 
from Moorshedabad, lat 23° 56’ N., 
lon 87° 20 E Llus place 15 men- 
tioned so aly a AD, 1244 asa 
Mahomedan fortiess, when it was 
the cipital of Birboom, and the bul- 
wark of the Bengal province againat 
the incursions of the western inoun- 
tameers, An aca of ten miles in 
diamctei round the town was for- 
merly enclosed by # mud rampart and 
entrenchment, ‘This extensive and 
feeble baruier 1 still in tolerable pre- 
servation, and about twelse miles to 
the north-west, a pass near the vil- 
lage of Dolea ts crossed by a similat 
line of fortification. The runs of 
the palace of the now decayed 1ajas 
of Buboom, seated on the margin of 
a fine tank, with a small bowlee and 
several mosques, ae all the vestiges 
that now remain of this incient ca- 

tal, Seven miles distant are the 

t-springs of Bucclessore.—{ Fudlar- 
ton, Sc.) 


Naconr.—A se-port town in the 
ae 
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Carnatic province, and distuct of 
Tanjore, thutecn miles south from 
Tranqucbar; lat. 10° 45’ N., Jon. 79° 
54 E. This 1s a populous and 
busy plue, with several tolcrably 
good streets, nnd a well stocked ba- 
var, and possessing from thuty to 
forty trading vessels of considerable 
size. ‘The mam branch of the Na- 
gore diver bounds it on the north, 
and {oims its habom, ‘The famous 
minat of Nagore 1s a stiange heavy 
quadrangular stiucturc, 150 fect high, 
and mueli like the base of an unfi- 
nishcd steeple of rude acintceture, 
covered by a sort of dome. it stands 
before the gate ot a Mahon cdan du- 
gah of eminent sanctity among thc 
Lubbies of these paits, and atonnd it 
me fou similu and smiliae mimars, 
and diverse mosques, erected by the 
nabobs of the Camatic and other 
pious mdisiduals, ull curiously whete- 
washed, and m Ingh order. Lhere 
18 a spacions toad from Nagore to 
Negapatam, shaded by extensive o1- 
chards of coco nut and otha fiuit- 
trees, wha halt-way betwecuthetwo 
towns are the builkdtinzs occumed by 
the commerce al resident and the ¢ yI- 
Iector of the Lanyore distuct —(7 a 
Jaiten, dc) 


Nason. (Nasara) —A Rayj oot 
district in the province of Aymecer, 
sulyect to Joudpoor, situated: yt 
cipally between the 27th and 28th 
degiccs of noith latitude, The town 
of Nagore stands in lat 97° 8’ N, 
lon 74°3> E, wbout sixty-cight onlcs 
N.N.E fiom Joudpoos, and in 1807 
was the only place of mpottance pos- 
sessed by the adhercuts of Dhokul 
Singh, the young and Iegitmate pie~ 
tendet to the Joudpoor thione 

This place 13 built on a bank of 
conker, winch produces nothing for 
more than a nule iound a great part 
of the city; and the vicw to the 
westward is equally dicary, bemg a 
succession of barien sand hills, spot- 
ted with biown and blisted bushes, 
Water is scarce, and fiom 150 tu 
200 feet under the surface. 


Nacorr Rivrs.— This 1s one of 
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the pimcipal arms of the Cavery, 
which sepaiates from the main streant 
about ten miles below the city of 
‘Lanjare, and afterwards divides into 
two branches, which cote the sca 
at the towns of Nagore nod Negnpn- 
tam iespectsely, fornung the har- 
bouts of these places, 


Nacoran. —A large and sespect- 
able town in the province of Aurung- 
abad, situated abont thuty-five miles 
up the raver that joins the sea, be- 
twecn the southein point of Caranja 
and Tull point, about thirty-seven 
miles § SE, from Bombay ; lat 18? 
30'N, Jon. 73° 167 E The road 
from hence to Poona Icads through 
several large and populous villages 
up the hoarice chaut, and can with- 
out much difficulty be made practi- 
cable for whecled caninges In con 
sequence of thcse facilitics, the Bom. 
bay government m 1618 hid at im 
contemplation to abindon the old 
toute to Poona by Panwcll and up 
the Booghaut, and to forward the 
public stores, &c by the route of 

jagotama, which, besides other nde 
yantagc>, would acduce the distance 
of land-cariiage about eighteen miles, 

At this place there is a remarkuble 
stone bindge of admmable masonry, 
built about 240 years bach by a Ma- 
honidim named Khaya Alla nd 
Dern of Choul, at an expense of 
thiee lacks of rupees Length, 480 
feet, bicadth within the parapet, ten 
feet, span of the main aich, twenty- 
three fret, height fiom the bottom 
of the t1sc1, nineteen fret. So sub- 
stanttal 1» this fabuic, that im 1821 
the engince: 1cpaited that an outlay 
of 2,500 rupees (which was gianted) 
would enable 1t to stand for a consi- 
der.ble number of seats. Public 
RIS. Documents, $c.) 


Naconscots.—See Kanena. 


Nacroon Disirzict.—A district in 
the Bhoonsla dommions formed in 
1819 by the British functionanes, 
and consisting of lands lying adjacent 
to the city of Nagpoor. In 1626 the 
Negpoor and Wyne Gunga districts, 
although reckoned the most cultivated 
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in the raja’s dominions, were con- 
sidered by the Buitish supenmtendent 
as one-third occupied by jungle, and 
an equal extent by a huily and barren 
tract, ‘Ihere are several fine tanks, 
patticulatly one near the city, and 
another at Ramtck, The Iindoo po- 

ulation of this district, including 

ldhomedans and oute astes,ts divided 
mto 119 different castes. ‘The total 
male population in 2825 was about 
249,884 persons. Fhe gieatet nun- 
bet of tribes trace then ongin to the 
dificrent parts of Berar and the Dec- 
cm genetally, and 1 appears from 
then traditions that fifty-three tribes. 
ate fiom Beiai, twenty-thiee fiom 
Hmdostan Proper, twelse from Te- 
Iingina, nineteen itinerant ; and that 
three tribes of Brahmins, the Maho- 
incdans and Vidoors, arc for diffrent, 
parts of Indra mdiscrmmatels 

‘The Hindoo ote ites im this dis- 
tuict comprehend the tour divisions of 
Mhers or Dhers, Chumits, Miangs, 
and Bhangics. Lhe Mhets outnumber 
the othcts in the proportion of cight 
to one, many of the Dhers atc wea 
vers In Chotcesshu besides those 
above named arc the Abundans, Gon- 
das, Punkas, and Gusseth tribes of 
outcactes, and in Chanda the Mae 
and Katichs. Owing to this cndicss 
diversity of caste among the Himdoos, 
persons ae usually little acqnamted 
beyond then own mmmediite tribes, 
bemg assisted also by professed ge- 
nealogtts, who unde: the namc of 
Pooshtuk 1s, Gooroos, and Bhauts, 
keep registers of the hools 01 tubes. 
of each caste, and of then ,oticc on 
pedigree, some knowledge of which 
Js requisite for the regulation of in- 
termariiages. Similar subdivisions 
into hools subsist among the Gends. 
and outcastes, and thcy have the same 
vanity ol prohibitions with respect 
to mtu marriages, the result of vanity 
and yarstcratt ‘The Gond have thei 
bauls called Oojahs, who sing the 
exploits of then chief, and even the 
unclean Dheis have ther classes of 
genealogists and enlogists. 

The terms Gowala and Aher ae 
here mdtuumnatcly apphed to the 
whole class of cowherds, the greater 
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portion of whom ttace them otgin to 
Hindostan Proper. Alinost every one 
claims @ ngh descent, and traces his 
pedigrce through the pitty rajas to 
some of the gods. 

‘he food of the lower classes here 
consists of the cheapest and coarsest 
grains, and cahubits httle change all 
the yeartound ~The consumption of 
animal food 1s very humted, but ts ab. 
stained trom by the great mass of the 
people, more on account of its ex- 
pense than from religious motives, 
indeed out of 111 tribes only cightcen 
cnorely reyect it. Many of the culti- 
vating classes have no objections to 
the flesh of the wiki hog, but except 
at feasts and festivals, they rarcly 
taste animal food, and all classes of 
Brahminical Hindoos abstam from at 
on patieulat days The clasecs that. 
eat much ammal food are also usual- 
ly addicted to the drinkin s of spiritae 
ous liquors, females as well as incn 
There ss little demand tor the Labour 
ot mechanis, as almost every vil- 
Jager builds and foimishes his own 
house without the assistance of inma~ 
sons, carpenters, ot blacksnnths 

Ihe Brahmins cf the Nagpoor di~ 
tuict profess to respect equally Brahe 
un, Vishnu, und Siva, but mic-tenths 
of them, nevertheless, are considercd 
tobe followers of Siva the destroyme 
power, who is the pecali i obycct of 
adoration, as well as of the cultiya 
tors and lower classes, the Litter m- 
creasing theu pinthcon by the addi 
tion of dumgods, damons, and ma- 
ligoint sprit. Rehgious utes and 
ceremonies, however, occupy httle ot 
the tune of the common culuvator, 
except dating the perotdical feasts 
and festivals, when the rural destics 
are worshipped, and white putforming 
pilgrimages to the sacred (ines Ale 
most cve1y peas int has an 13301 tment. 
of houschold gods, usually litle 
amages of Siva, Devs, nd Khandcha, 
a paitial incarnation of Vishnu. Ail 
the working classes on stated days 
sacrifice and perform worship to the 
mnplements by which they gain ther 
daily subsintence  Binkets and mer= 
chants perform worship to then led- 
gers, and hoatds of ticasuic; tevenue 
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servants to the public records and 
fiscal documents of their re ‘ive 
departments. The grand place of 
pilgrimage is the temple of Ramtck, 
hut in every district there is one or 
more holy places frequented by the 
people of its immediate neighbour. 
hood. Out of 453 temples in the 
Nagpoor dominions, only fifteen are 
maintained by the government, at an 
expense of 11,000 rupees per annum, 
At Guwur, forty miles south of 
Nagpoor, there is a hill supposed to 
contain the tomb of the celebrated 
Sheik Fereed, 2 Mahomedan saint 
almost equaily respected by the Hin- 
doos, and visited annually by the 
Nagpoor rajas; but there are no other 
Mussulmaun shrines of note. 

The Brahmins here are mild and 
courteous in their manners, particu 
larly in the presence of their supe- 
riors ; but in their intercourse with 
their inferiors they arc rapacious and 
arrogant, They are quick and penc- 
trating, adepts st flattery and dissi- 
mulation, with an imperturbable com- 
mand of temper. They ure not na- 
torally cruel, yet to gratify the inces~ 
sant craving of their avarice, which 
is insatiable, they do not scruple to 
employ torture and the most atro- 
cious inflictions. Their venality is so 
inherent, that if they recommend a 
relation for employment under govern- 
ment they either force him to give se- 
curity, or hire a person to watch his 
proceedings, ‘uch are their vices. 
On the other hand the Brabinins are 
quiet, orderly, sober, and intelligent, 
Kind to their females, and fend of their 
chitdren. 

The manners of the lower classes 
both in the city and country are 
rougher than those of the Brahmins, 
but more pleasing to Europeans. The 
most remarkable featurein thegencral 
Masharstta character is the little re- 
gard they pay to pomp and ceremony 
in the business of common life. A 
peasant or mechanic, when summoned 
before bis superior, will sit down of 
his own accord, tell his story, and 
converse on terms of equality, and 
set forth his claims with a loud and 
boisterous voice. Their expressions 
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are often indelicate, and many of the 
Proverbs they are in the habit of in- 
troducing into their conversation, 
filthy or indecent. Although all clas~ 
ses evince the utmost disregard to 
truth, they are not given to drunken- 
ness, robbery, or murder, the Gonds, 
outcasts, and other low tribes being 
the chief perpetratorsof capital crimes. 
Careless about human life when their 
passions are to be gratified, they meet 
their subsequent fate with the greatest 
indifference. Since the British inter- 
ference the numerous gangs of pro- 
fessional robbers, the prior scourge 
of the country, have been almost 
extirpated. The low castes who are 
addicted to drinking arc also noto- 
tious for their ill-treutment of their 
women and children, the other castes 
being rather mild and Hemperete in 
their domestic conduct, Generally 
speaking the Maheratta females sro 
under Jittle personal restraint, and are 
allowed to visit their relations for 
days and wecks without restriction or 
supervision, 

The temples ond houses in this 
district are of an inferior description, 
yet the stone-masons of Nogpoor are 
above mediocrity, and good materials 
abound. When the skill of the sculp- 
tor, however, is required, recourse is 
had to the holy city of Benares, or 
to some other noted workshop for 
the manufacture of idols, cither for 
ready-made ones, or for artists capa- 
ble of carving them. The modera 
temples in the vicinity of Nagpoor 
are much superior to the older, but 
still very inferior to the ancient reli- 
gious structures of Gurra Mundela, 
Choteesghur, and Chanda, where fine 
specimens both of sculpture and ar- 
chitecture are still to be found, The 
viliages (for there are no towns) in 
the vicinity of Nagpoor city, are 
usually clusters of miserable huta 
huddled together, their lanes filled 
with filth und rubbish, and the ap- 
proaches strewed with the akeletona, 
carcasses, and bones of defunct ani-~ 
mals,—(Jenkins, ec.) 


Nacroor.—A large town in the 
province of Gundwana, the capital 
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of the Bhaonsla Maherattas; iat. 
21° # N,, ton. 79° 11’ B. It bas ge~ 
nerally been supposed that Nagpoor 
as the capital of Berar; but this 1s & 
mustake, the inhabitants considenng 
Berar to bean adjoimng province, the 
capital of which Ellichpoor. 

In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Nagpoor the absence of trees and 
enclosures gives the country a bare 
appearance ; but in other parts, espe- 
cially m the vicmity of the hills, 
plantations of tamaund, mangoe, and 
other fiurt-trees, with detached patch- 
es of jungle and mowah trees, render 
its aspect less sterile. The elevation 
of Nagpoor, or rather of Taklee, 
which is near to st, has been found to 
be 1,101 feet above the level of the 
‘sea, but the general level of the plain 
may be estimated at 1,050 fcet. The 
country dechnes towards Bhundara, 
aod also towards the north, msing 
span near the base of the ghauts ta 
the level of Nagpoor. In the hot 
season this city has a most decided 
advantage over many other stations, 
the nights bemg almost mvariably 
cool and pleasant, while mn the cold 
season the thermometer falls so low 
as sometimes to produce hoar frost 
and natutal ice, 

The site of the town 18 low, and 
was formerly swampy, which has been 
partly corrected by the construction of 
tanks and conduits, yet st 1 still very 
wet and muddy duting the rains. It 
4s seven miles in circumference, and 
of a very irregular straggling figure 
‘Lhe principal streets, except one, are 
nailow, mean, and duty, inteisected. 
by many lanes and water-coutses, 
which last durimg the ram» swell to 
torcuts frequently impassable, while 
the great number of tees mixed with 
the huts and houses give at at a dise 
tance the appem ance ot a large wood ; 
all _circumetances adveise to health 
and cleanliness, As the scat of a 
court and capital Nagpoor might 
have been expected to contain some 
tolerable specimens of architecture, 
of which, however, it 1s totally des- 
titute. ‘Lhe raja’s palace is the most 
substantial edifice, but has not any 
pretensions to beauty or splendour, 
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and does not even present the im- 
posing effect which usually accompa- 
bies large massea of masonry, bein; 
completely choked up by mud ani 
thatched. hute close under the walls, 
and a considerable portion of it being 
still unfimshed, and hkely to remam 
so. Some of the principal chiefs and 
bankers have large houses of bnck 
and mortar, with flat roofs; but these 
for the greater part are old and dilapi- 
dated. In 1825 this city contain 
Matted huts of the worst deacrip~ 

tion .. seneseesesee A 
Thatched ditto, of a better 

kind ..... 
Tiled houses,. 
Houses built of masonr; 


Total..ereee 27,149 








According to the census of 1825 the 
mulation of Nagpoor and its su- 
irbs amounted to 115,228 persons, 
‘Ihe trade and manufactures of 
Nagpoor have evidently dechned 
since 1818, but in fact st never ranks 
ed very Ingh in the commercial scale. 
This fallmg-off has been partly attri 
buted to the great and sudden reduce. 
tion of the population by the de- 
throning of Appa Saheb, the disper» 
sion of his army, and the cessation 
of a profuse court expenditure. The 
clotk manufacturers also su! 
gicatly by the eatinctron of the Poona 
empie, as fiom twelve to fourteen 
lacks worth were formerly expotted 
to that capital, whercas in 1825 only 
three lacks worth went there, and 
about one and a half lacks to the ex 
Peshwa and his adherents at Bittoor, 
The bankers and money-changers, 
however, have grently benefited, as 
they now escape the capiicious exe 
actions of the native ruler, Ragojee 
the second, in particular, had ree 
course to the most miqmtous me. 
thods, even to the planning and die 
recting of robbeties to be committed 
on certain individuals possessing con 
siderable sums of ready money, wha 
had dechned the honom of being bis 
nghness’s cieditors, As may be 
readily supposed, the momed interest 
here,as throughout Indta,goes wholly 
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with the Brittsh government, and no 
Jess than fifteen new beuking-bovses 
bave been established at ‘agpoor 
since its functionaries assumed the 
Manegement of the country. 

The reigning farmly and the officers 
and pensioners of the late and pre 
sent government form the inghest 
«lass or gentry of the city. The man- 
ners of the reigning fanuly, and the 
Maharatta chiefs in general, partake 
much of the plamness and sunphcity 
of the peasantry, a little modified by 
the more pohshed demeanour of the 
Bralmmins, Wath respect to morals, 
what has been said regarding the 
Brahming of the district applies im 
@ more aggravated degree to those 
of the court and capital, while it 
may be safely affirmed that no where 
are more depraved habits to be found 
than within the precincts of the pa- 
lice. In fact, the most res ectable 
Persons are to be found in the mer- 
cantile community, consisting prin- 
cipally of Maiwaties, Bohrahs, Be- 
sewats, and Gosains, The common 
people are grossly ignotant and su- 
perstitious, and so addicted to Ising 
that they are not to be behcved, even 
on therr oaths, untess their testimony 
be corioborated by cucumstantial 
cvidenceor collateral proof. Surade 
1s 80 Common in Nagpoor, that from 
June 1823 to Deecmber 1425 not 
Icss than seventy-five cases occutied, 
gencrally fiom causes of avciy tiie 
fling nature, such as petty domestic 
quarrels aunong iclations, It 15 also 
resorted to ab a means for procuring 
revenge for injuries real or supposed, 
and is usually effected by poison, 
jumping into wells, or hanging. 

In thts country slavery is httle 
known, it being only the richer classe 
es that possess slaves, chicfly females, 
who have been purchased while chil 
dren, and gencially well weated, In 
1825 the number in the city of Nag- 
poor amounted to about 1,288 put- 
thased and 1,296 bonded slaves, be- 
mdes those belonging to the raja and 
noliliy, who declined giving any re- 
turns the whole amounting to about 
3,500, wbich, however, may be con- 
silerid as only an epploanation to 
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the real number, When a alaye com- 
amts a crime that requires severe 
chastisement, he 1 carned before a 
court of justice, or turned out of the 
honse by his master and emancipated, 
the last being by them conmdeied a pue 
nishment instead of a favour. Indeed 
it may be affirmed that slaverv, in the 
European sense of the word, is alto~ 
gether unknown, end that so far from 
being a state of degradation and mt- 
sey, 1t 18 one of respectabthity and 
comfort, compared with that of the 
labouring population, 

Reading, wnting, and acconnts are 
the usual objects of education, and 
these are only taught to the extent 
thought necessary for cach individual 
profession. Brahmins are the only 
readuis of hooks, mostly on Hindov 
divinity ; but the knowledge of Sans- 
crit 13 rare even among this class. 
There 13 no allowance for schvols, 
either in land or money, from the go- 
vernment, the attention of which has 
never been diawn to the encourage- 
ment of public cducation. In 1825 
there were on the city and suburbs 
102 instructors, including teachers 
at public schools, private tutors, and, 
others who imstiuct scholirs gratul- 
tously as a pubbe duty 

Travelling distance 321) mks, 
from Oo 340, fiom Poons 4k6, 
from Delhi 631, fom Madias 673, 
from C ilcatta 733, and fiom Bom- 
bay 577.—(Jenkins, Public ALS. Do- 
cuments, dc.) 








NAGPOOR, 
( Nagapwa, the town of serpents). 
A Maharatta kingdom m the Dec- 
can, formerly of great extent, but 
since 1818 Inmted to the following 
districts xz, 
1st Dcoghur above the ghauts, 
2d. Deoghur below the ghauts. 
3d. The Wyne Gunga distuct and 
Lane, 
4th. Chandah. 
Sth. Chotecsghur and zts depen- 
dencies, 
‘Lhe general situation of these ter- 
uitorks 1 between 18° 40’ and 20° 
40’ noth latitude, snd 78° 20% and 
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83° east longitude. Their eatreme 
length 1s about 450 miles from noith 
to south, and the total area in square 
miles, as computed by Col. Blacker, 
about 70,060, Its general aspect may 
be described as mountamous and 
woody, mtersperscd with occasional 
tracts of cultivated land of various 
forms and sizes, The east and south- 
east quarters are particularly moun- 
tatnous, and inhabited by wild tribes, 
chiefly Gonds, who pay only a trie 
bute or quit rent, and exercise al- 
most independent power within their 
wn boundaries. 

Taking for a guide the system of 
ats livers, the country again seems to 
divide itself naturally into two parts, 
The first comprehends the western 
districts, watcred by the Wyne Gun- 
ga and Wutdah nvers, and their trie 
butaries, that 1s to say, the whole of 
the Nagpoor territories west of the 
Lanyee tills 5 the second meludes 
Choteesghur and ats dependencies, 
watered by the Mahanuddy vet 
and its snbauliaries, The beds of 
the laiger rivers are usually confined 
by high steep banks, beconnng Iss 
Red whee the country i open 
and level. The channels are sands, 
crossed in many puts by ledges 
of rock, sand banks, and shallows, 
which render them not navigable 
soon ulter the conclusion of the 
rains. Jurnng the rainy scason, 
however, they may be navigated by 
ratts and loaded boats, but they 
have not Intherto been much used 
tor the purpose of commerce. 

The springs of the different rivers 
furnish some natural pieces of water, 
such as the coond or pool at Omer- 
kuntue, from whenee the Neibudda 
rises, which pool, as also those at 
the sources of the Sone snd Wyne 
Gunga, have been built up as tanks, 
The first indrcations of the Maha- 
nuddy river are some pools of cunsi- 
derable size and depth, kept full the 
whole ycat by the moisture of the 
neighbourmng plains; and at the top 
ot the first table-land between Omei- 
kuntue and Ruttunpoor thee are 
very deep and catensive bogs, whence 
the Ait and othe: streams that flow 
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through Choteesehur take therr rise. 
‘Lhe largest artificial tanks and m the 
greatest number are to be found in 
the districts east of the Wyne Gun- 

The most deserving of notice, 
art having had httle to do wath their 
construction, are those called the 
Noagong-bund, and the Sconee-bund 
of Sabungurry. The fist 13 about 
twenty-four miles im circumference, 
and 1$ formed by two embankments 
of small extent. The circumference 
of the Seonee-bund 1 only six imi.s; 
but both assist the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane and rice, with which pro- 
ducts the districts east of the Wyne 
Gunga abound. 

In the bills on the confines of 
Deoghur above the ghauts, good teak 
and a great vanety of other timber- 
trees are produced, and afterwards 
floated down the rivers Peeh and 
Kanhaun to the British cantonments 
at Campu, near the city of Nagpoor. 
In the Lanjee ranze timber of a still 
larger size 15 found, and brought inta 
the Wyne Gunga by means of the 
small streams that flow into it from the 
eastward. ‘bimber of a simiat des. 
enption and in considerable quantity 
as found in Chandah, and in Deoghur 
above the ghauts, but fiom the ab. 
sence ot water transpoit has not 
Intheito been made available, Teak 
1s not abundant m Choteesghur, but 
1n Bustar 1s found in laige quantitics, 
‘The rall 01 10sen-trec and other lage 
wood 1s obtamed im the forest of 
Kaka and wm the hills north of 
Ruttunpoo. The sant attains a con- 
siderable size, and 15 the common- 
est tree observed in the Oucikuotuc 
range. 

‘The grams produced mm the great- 
est quantities me wheat, chuva, 
jowars, and rice, The two first 
‘ate raised almost every where, jow- 
aly puucipally m the vicinity of 
Nagpoot, rice im the Wyne Gunga, 
Chanda, and Chotcesghur distiicts. 
The pulses ate of vauious kinds cow- 
mon to the test of Indi. A great 
variety of gums aie produced in the 
jungles, parucul uly those of Lance 
and Chotccszhm, where the gums of 
difluient tiecs atte: bein oacd wo~ 
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gether sre used as food or converted 
into sweetmeats, Largo quantities 
of these gums are also exported, and 
some are said to possess valuable 
medicinal properties. The cultiva- 
ted dyes are safflower, morinda, and 
turmeric, and others are procured 
among the natural productions of the 
jungle. Indigo, although not uncom- 
mon in its wild state, has never been 
cultivated; the oil plants are the 
some as in other quarters of the Dec- 
can, 

There are no metals extracted from 
the earth in any considerable quen- 
tities except iron, the ore of which is 
foundin the Lanjeedistrict,at Qomecr, 
in Deoghur above the ghauts, in Chan- 
da, and in most of the hilly tracts, 
Gold-dust in very small quantities is 
found in the Jonk river near to So- 
nakhau, in Choteesghur, and in the 
rivers of Lanjee. A caste in the last 
mentioned country procure a miser- 
able subsistence by collecting and 
washing the sand of the iver, sepa- 
rating the gold particles afterwards 
by means of quicksilver. The dia- 
mond mines of Wyraghur weve for- 
merly celebrated, but they do not now 
yield adequate returns, and have in 
consequence been abandoned. At 
Dongaree, Pallorah, and Parsceance, 
marbles ate found capable of recciv- 
ing a fine polish; and at Korasu 
near Nagpoor, a inagnesian marble 
is much used in building, Tale is 
also found in different quarters, and 
red-ochre dug out from the Lanjee 
hills is exported and used for domes- 
tic purposes. Lime-stone abounds, 
but good clay for making bricks is 
scarce. The other productions of the 
Nagpoor dominions are cotton, sugar- 
cane, hemp, tobacco, ganja, upium, 
arrow-root, betel-leaf, bees’-wsx, and 
a great deal of wild coarse silk called 
tusser. 

Few good horses are now bred in 
this country, which is not consider- 
ed favourable to the rearing of that 
valuable and iil-used animal. Indeed, 
except the raja’s own stud, and those 
of a few Maharatta chiefs, there are 
scarcely any breeding establishments. 
Foreign importations of horses from 
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Upper Hindostan and the Deccan 
have long ceased, except a few 
Arabs brought to the British can- 
tonments. The Berar rajas were 
formerly famed for their excellent 
horses, but few now remain. Bul- 
locks and buffaloes sre reared in 
great numbers, but the first are of 
an inferior quality, and frequently 
swept away by contagious distem 
pers. Many are in consequence im- 
ported from the northward, and from 
the British grazing district of Doon- 
gertaul, Buffaloes, though large and 
indigenous to the country, are not 
numerous. The country above the 
ghauts was formerly noted for its 
herds of cattle, but they have long 
disappeared, partly owing to the 
havock of war and partly to the 
great demand for agricultural pur- 

in consequence of which the 
prices of working cattle have nearly 
doubled since 1817, 

In this quarter of India there are 
three well distinguished seasons, the 
cold, the hot, and the rainy. The 
decidedly cold months are Novem: 
ber, December, and January; Fe- 
bruary is mild and pleasant, March 
becomes warmer, and the hot winds 
blow in April, May, and until the 
first general fall of rain in June; but 
for some time after the weather is 
still close and sultry. In July, Au- 
gust, and September, except during 
the rains, the air is clear and com. 
fortable to the feclings, In the cold 
season the thermometer falls very 
low, and in the simall shallow tanks 
on the table-land, elevated about 
2,000 fect above the level of the sea, 
to the north of Nagpoor, natural 
ice is frequently obtained. On the 
same, or nearly the same level, a few 
marches eastward, the thermometer 
has been observed at sun-rise below 
the freezing point, while the grasa 
and atunpe of trees are covered with 
hoar-frost. Rain falls occasionally 
during every month in the year, but 
eacept while the regular inonsoon 
prevails it is very partial, and some- 
times only a single shower. Al- 
though the north-east monsoon ine 
fluences the winds it does not bring 
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much rain, Hail-stones are com- 
mon in January and February, when 
they frequently do much damage to 
the crops. 

_The internal commerce of this 
kingdom ia small, consisting chiefly 
of the necessaries of life, cloths, &c. 
imported into the city of Nagpoor, 
which receives besides, salt, saltpetre, 
metals, coco-nuts, apices, &c.; the 
chief exports are cloths, raw cotton, 
goor, grain, and a small quantity of 
sticklac, The trade with Mirzapoor 
and Benares, in silke, brocades, mus- 
lina, &c., is chiefly conducted by Go- 
sain merchants, domiciled at Nag- 
poor, many of whom were men of 
great wealth; but the restoration of 
general tranquillity has greatly dimi- 
nished their profits, by opening new 
and safe roads to merchants of smail 
capital. Oxen and buffuloes are ge- 
nerally used for the carriage of goods, 
more especially the first. A consi- 
derable traffic has always subsisted 
between Nagpoor and Poona, Under 
the late government the rate of ia- 
terest was three and four per cent. 
per month, and never less than two 
per cent., even on pledges or the best 
security. In 1825 the rate still 
continued two per cent, on the 
best securitics, while artizans, mec- 
chanics, and cultivators paid still 
more. 

Under the Maharatta government, 
a good groundwork for a census of 
the people existed in the Khana Shu- 
mari, or aunual enuineration of the 
houses of each district, with a speci- 
fication of the castes and professions 
of cach householder, for the purpose 
of adjusting the dues of government. 
A census was ordered by the resi- 
dent in 1819, on which occasion there 
was no reluctance shewn by the in- 
habitants to furnish information, ex- 
cept in Choteesghur, where the jea- 
lousy of the people respecting their 
females, and other prejudices from 
the supposed fatality of a census, 
prevailed to such an extent, as to 
preclude an accurate or cffectual enu- 
meration, In 1825 the following was 
considered a tolerably close approxi- 
mation to the real number. 
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Deoghur below the ghauts 

(6,000 square miles) ... 572,792 
The Wyne Gunga district 690,770 
Choteesghur 639,603 
Chanda 306,996 
Deoghur al ghauts 145,363 

City and suburbs of Nag- : 
POOT see evsceee 115,228 
Total ..... 2,470,752 
consisting of : —- 
Hindoos of various castes 2,120,795 





Total sesso 


2,470,766 


The Gondy language is spoken 
more or less throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the Nagpoor province. It has 
no peculiar written character. The 
Gonds in the government lands of 
Deoghur above the ghants, compose 
more than one-fourth of the whole 
population, but their numbers have 
not been ascertained in the tributary 
zemindaries, In Deoghur below the 
ghauts they are not more than one- 
third; in the Wyne Gunga district 
one-seventh; in Chanda onc-four- 
teenth; and in Choteesghur about 
one-twenty-fifth of the whole popu- 
lation; but there area larger propor. 
tion in Bustar, Kuronde, and the other 
dependencies of Choteesghur and 
Chanda. ‘The languages most gene- 
rally prevailing in these districts are, 
in Deoghur above the ghauts, a mix- 
ture of the Rangri or Hindi of Malwa 
and the Maharatta, with the Gondy 
and Maharatta languages, The two 
first are common to the whole popu. 
lation, whilst the Gondy and Goalce 
are familiar only to the peculiar tribe 
to which they belong. In Deoghur 
below the ghauts the Maharatta is 
the prevalent language. Besides the 
Gondy, Telinga is also spoken hy 
somo tribes of artizans, and there are 
several other petty tribes speaking 
distinct tongues. Inthe Wyne Gun- 
ga district Maharatta is the most 
common language; in Chanda, the 
Mauharatta and Telinga. The primi- 
tive inhabitants of Choteesghur speak 
either the Gondy or Choteesghuree, 
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which fs a mixture of Gondy and 
Hindostany, In Kuronde, the Ko- 
and dialect (a mixture of Gondy and 
Ooriya) is spoken. The Mubaratta 
is the language of the city and court 
of Nagpoor, and of all the govern. 
ment functionaries throughout the 
kingdom, 

The armies of the Nagpoor state 
were seldom recruited within its own 
limits, the cavalry consisting mostly 
of Poona and Decanny Maharattas 
and Mahomedan adventurers, while 
the infantry consisted of Arabs, Go- 
soins, and Purdeses, It seems re- 
markable that #0 very few of the mi- 
fitary adventurers who accompanied 
the first Ragojce from Berar, should 
have fixed themselves permanently 
in the Nagpoor dominions, and it 
seems probable that this absence of a 
distinct race of nutive soldiers, so 
numerous elsewhere, contributed cov- 
siderably to the speedy and effectnal 
settlement of the country, besides sav- 
ing the expense of providing for a 
troublesome and turbulent class of 
individuals; in fact, the Maharatta 
soldiers do not scem ever to have 
considered this country as their home. 
The total amount of the Naypoor 
revenue in 1825-26 was 47,435,379 ro- 
pees, The civil charges were 9,03,526, 
Tupees ; qwilitary charges 18,90,229 ; 
of the religions esta- 
blishments, jaghires, pensions of the 
raja aud his court, &c. 16,70,404 ; 
leaving a balance of 2,41,220 rapees 
of the receipts above the expenditure. 

It is probable that, at a remote pe- 
riod, of the countries which now form 
the Nagpoor dominions, a great pro- 
portion of the northern parts were 
subject to the Gond rajas, who reign- 
ed in Kherluh near Baiteol, while the 
tracts above the ghants were pos- 
sessed by petty Gond rajas tributary 
to the princes of Gurra Mundela, un- 
til the Jatver were overturned by the 
Mahomedans in the reign of Acber, 
OF the districts between the Wurda 
and the Lanjec hills, some were sub- 
ject to Gowala chicfs, some to the 
Deccany dynasties, and others sub- 
dned by the powerful Gond rajas of 
Deoghur. 
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‘The carly history of the Nagpoor 
Bhoonsla family is roliseuires and their 
pretensions to defined relationship 
with the Sevajec sovereigns of the 
early Maharatta empire have either 
sunk into oblivion, or were never se- 
riously believed. ‘The first Ragojce’s 
appointment to Berur (then, and still 
@ province of undefined limits) is 
usually referred to A.D. 1731, but 
he came to Nagpoor in 1738, when 
he destroyed the Gond Raja of Deo- 
ghur, then possessor of Nagpoor, aet 
up several competitors for the throne, 
and finally occupied it himself, fixing 
his capital at Nagpoor, then a place 
of little note, about 1743, Ragojec 
the first died in 1755, leaving four 
sons, Janojee, Subujce, Moodhajec, 
and ‘Beembajce. He was succeeded 
by the first, but dissensions arising, 
the districts were partitioned among 
them; Janojee, however, the oldest 
son, ultimately acquired the ascend. 
ant, and in 1763, in conjunction with 
the Nizam, took and sacked Poona, 
the capital of his own nation. He 
died in 1772, and many contests en- 
sued between Becmbujee and Mood- 
hajee until 1788, when the throne was 
ascended by Ragojee Bhoonsla the 
second, under the regency of his 
futher, Moodajec. 

Jn the succession to the throne it 
seems to have been admitted that 
the reigning prince had the right to 
nominate bis suceessor, even to the 
exclusion of the legitimate heir; but 
in practice the lattcr, unless iver= 
sally disliked, would almost always 
prevail. ‘The legitimate heir in any 
given case is always the neurest in 
the male line, the female line being 
considered as almost totully removed 
from any pretensions to the succes- 
sion, unless by adoption into the 
name and family of the reigning 
prince. 

For a series of ycurs the policy of 
this state was to interfere as little as 
possible with the concerns of the 
neighbouring potentates, and for a 
Jong time its internal dissensions fur 
nished its sovereigns with sufficient 
vccupstion. The territories over 
which they ostensibly reigned being 
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of great extent, wild, and desolate, 
presented many obstaclea and few 
attractions to the enpidity of their 
neighbours ; they in consequence re- 
mained for many years exempt from 
external warfare, At length, in 1803, 
Ragojee Bhoonsla in an evil hour 
was induced to depart from this sys- 
tem of neutrality, and joined Dowlct 
Row Sindia in a confederacy against 
the British government. The signal 
defeats they sustained from General 
Wellesley at Assye and Argaum, 
soon compelled the Bhoonsla to suc 
most earnestly for peace, which was 
granted on the 17th December 1803, 
when a treaty was concluded, which 
involved large cussions of the Nug- 
poor dominions, and shook the state 
to its basis. By the conditions of 
this treaty the Targe district of Cut- 
tack, including the port and pergun- 
nah of Balasore, were cede to the 
British government, while the Nizam 
received all the territory of which he 
collected the revenue in conjunction 
with the Nugpoor raja, whose west- 
ern fronticr was in consequence de- 
fined by the river Wurda, from 
whence it issues from the Injardy 
hills to its junction with the Goda- 
very. The hills on which Gawelghur 
and Nernallah stand, with a conti- 
guous district of four lacks, were al- 
lowed to remain with the raja, who 
agreed to refer any disputes he might 
have with the Nizam to the arbitra- 
tion of the British government, 
Ragojee Bhoonsla_ continued to 
reign over his remaining territories, 
the resources of which were progres- 
sively diminishing, and his danger 
from the impending hordes of Pinda- 
ties augmenting. In 1808 the Ben- 
gal government had a plan in agita- 
tion for the protection of the Nag- 
poor dominions and the eastern part 
of Berar, by ajoint system of opera- 
tions to be undertaken by the Nag- 
poor and Iyderabad governments; 
‘but to get these infatuated states to 
act rationally or in concert was found 
impracticable. The views of the 
raja were at that time bent on the 
conquest of Bhopaul, for the attain- 
ment of which every nerve was 
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strained, while the protection of his 
own country against the attacks of 
the Pindaries, who even fired his ca- 
pital, was wholly neglected. Under 
these circumstances, the irruption of 
Ameer Khan, in 1809, would have 
terminated the political existence of 
this dynasty, had not the British go- 
vernment interfered to prevent it by 
a simultaneous movement from Hin- 
dostan and the Deccan, on which 
occasion u Bengal and Madras ar ay 
met for the first time north of the 
Nerbudda. 

While thus indifferent about his 
external relations, Ragojee was bu- 
sily employed within in the amassing 
of treasure, which was principally 
effected throngh the gency of a per 
son named Dhermujee, who for many 
years had charge of that portion of 
his territory, including the city of 
Nogpoor, which the raja retained 
under his own management, and also 
of his highness’s private trade, which 
was very extensive in almost every 
branch, Exclusive of these resources, 
this individual conducted the open 
and authorized robberies committed 
in every shape on the property of 
subjects and strangers, which w 
latterly carried on to an extraordi 
nary .extent. With these facilities 
Dhermajee amassed about a crore of 
rupees, ostensibly his own; but it is 
difficult to suppose that a prince 
so sharpsighted in money matters, 
would have quietly permitted such an 
accumulation, and it was conse- 
quently suspected that his highness 
covered many of his own depreda- 
tions under his minister’s name, 
The result of sneh 2 nefarious sys 
was experienced in 1317, at which 
period the Nagpoor subjects along 
the banks of the Nerbudda were 
found as averse to the resturation of 
tranquillity as the Pindaries were, 
und the raja’s own troops more re- 
feactory than either. When a plun- 
dering party crossed the Nerbudda 
from the north to make an incursion 
into the British territories, it was im- 
mediately joined by many of the inha- 
bitants,so that as the banditti proceed- 
ed south their numbers increased. 
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Ragoyee Bhoousty died on the 22d. 
March 1816, when his son and lege 
timate successor, Persoyee Bhoonsla, 
was placed on the throne ‘The 
blindness and notorious imbecility of 
thw prince, owing to pnialytic affece 
tions, placed the struggle for power 
between Appa Saheb, the late raya's 
nephew, and a party headed by Buku 
Bhye, one of his wives, in conyunc- 
tion with Dhermajee, the treasuier 
already mentioned. Appa Saheb, 
sensible of the powerful means pos- 
sessed by hie opponents, from the 
beginning eagerly souzht the support 
of 4 Butwh connexion, and made 
overtures accordingly to Mr. Jenkins, 
the resident. After some negotiation, 
Appa Saheb made secret arrange- 
ments, seized the person of Dherma- 
yee, and was installed regent under Per- 
sojee, who evinced some alacrity in 
eatorting the wealth they had accu- 
mulated from the tieasures of his 
adbercnts. Appa Saheb, afte: his 
success, continued as urgently as be- 
fore to solicit the alliance of the Brie 
tush government, and 1n 1816 a treaty 
for the maintenance of a subsx 
force and contingent was accordingly 
arranged in the most anncable man- 
ner, Lhe resources of the Nagpoor 
state were then cstimatcd at sixty or, 
meluding the regent’s revenue, at 
seventy lacks of :upees per anaoum, 
Soon after Persoyce, the blind and 
paralytic raja, dicd (as was then sup- 
posed) anatmal dcath, when his 
wife Casi Bhye ascended the funeral 
pile, and burned along with the 
body . but after Appa Saheb’s depo- 
ation, when acccss was obtained to 
the females and servants of the inte~ 
Mor, It was posihvely ascertained 
that Persojce had been strangled on 
the morning of the 1st of February 
1617, having previously refused poi- 
son because it was bitter. 

Appa Saheb was iimediately pro- 
claimed by the name of Moodhajee 
the second, but 1t was soon disco~ 
vered that while eahausting himeelf 
an solemn protestations of devoted 
fnendship to the British, he was ac- 
tively cngaged in all the intrigues of 
the Peshwa, and meditated an at- 
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tempt on the life of the resident on 
the part of the British government 
accicdited at his court. In prosecuy 
tion of this treachery his army, csti- 
mated at 10,000 infantry (of whom 
between 3,000 and 4,000 weie Arabs), 
and an equal number of horse, on the 
26th November 1817 sttacked the 
Britwh detachment under Colonel 
Scott, consisting of 1,350 men, then 
encamped on the Sectabaldee hulls. 
A most trying contest ensued, which 
was closed abont noon on the 
27th November, baving lasted e1h- 
teen hours without intermission, the 
acsult proving the msiznificance of 
numencal supcuority against discie 
phne and valou: fhe Bntiah loss 
was 333 killed and wounded, imclud- 
ang tour officers, and the residcut’s 
fist assistant killed, and seven 
wounded Finding his _villanous ef- 
forts ineffectual, Appa Saheb’s cou- 

» of which he had no large stock, 
failed bun, and he sued for peace, 
which was granted, and contmued 
until he was detected a short time 
aftcrwards in a new conspiracy, when 
the instinctive principle of sclf-pre~ 
servation demandud fis 1emovul 
trom the throne. Ils army, how- 
ever, still continued to iesist, and 
to defund the battcines where they 
were attacked, and after considcrable 
lots compelled to capitulate by the 
forces under General Doveton In 
this manner the military operations 
against the Nagpoor state terminated 
on the 30th December 1817, in httle 
more than a month after the date 
of the taja’s defection. 

After the cxpacnced treachery of 
Appa Saheb, 1b was determined to 
exeruse a complete control ove 
lim, and cctam tracts, equal to 
twenty-four lacks of revenue, north 
and south of the Nerbudda, were ap- 
propriated in licu of the subsidiary 
force. These connisted of Mooltye, 
Alnu, Pawice, Saoleeghur, Mander, 
Bartool, Musood, Mundelah, Seo- 
nee, Chupar-, Ahote, &c.; Chou- 
raghur, Ju! Lulpoor, and Puttun, to 
the south of the Nerbudda i Sie 
hulpoor, Sohagepoor, Sirgooyah, Jush- 
poor, &e. to the north. Before the end 
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of January 1818, with the exception of 
the foits of Chouragbur and Mundela, 
the whole had been brought under 
subjection, and furnished considera~ 
ble resources for exiating exigenctes, 
and have since been arranged in dis- 
tricts under British functionaries, 
The country remaining to the raja 
after these cessions were calculeted 
to leave a revenue of forty-two lack», 
but the Nagpoor ministers did not 
expect to realize more than thirty~ 
five lacks 

The European reader will scarcely 
beheve that after subnutting to be 
restated on the throne of Nagpoor 
by the hands of the British resident, 
Appa Saheb should instantancously 
commence @ new serics of intrigues 
for the overthrow of the British 
power [laving this in contcmplauon, 
he not only consented with gicat ap- 
Parent willingness to all the terins 
Proposed, but even proffered more 
than was asked Without occupy- 
ing too much space, it would 
impossible to narrate the complica- 
tion of plots through which he at- 
tempted to connect bis hostile ma- 
chinations with those of the Peshwa, 
Strong suspicion had been originally 
excited by the discovery that instead 
of bringing his treasures bach to 
Nagpoor along with the females of 
his family, he had secretly issued or- 
ders to have the greater part cariicd 
to Chanda and other lortresses From 
Many years’ experience, the British 
diplomatists at the native courts 
were quite practised at the devclo: 
ment of simla: mysteries, w! ls 
although arranged with moch app1- 
rent subtlety, ate easily discovered, 
generally through the intervention of 
the native agents employed to con- 
duct them, A profusion of docu- 
ments directly impheating the raya 
bemg obtained, Mr. Jenkins deter- 
mined to anticipate the danger by 
placing him under close arrest, which 
was accordingly effected, without 
rendering it necessary to enter the 
apartments reseived for the women 
Nagoo Punt and Ram Chander 
Wagh, the two chief muisters, were 
also confined, and spontaneously 
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confessed the multipheity of intrigues 
going on; the circumstances attend- 
ing the murder of Raja Persojee, 
were also then for the first time 


Ali future confidence m Appa 
Sabeb being utterly hopeless, he was, 
with his two mumsters, despatched for 
Allababad on the 3d May 1818 On 
the 12th of that month he arrived at 
Rychore, one days’ march from 
Jubbulpoor, whence he effected } 1s 
escape. Before long it was escer- 
tained that he had fled to Heraee, 
about forty miles south-west of 
Rychove, and thence to the Mahadeo 
hulls, where he was harboured and 
concealed by the Gonds, and more 
especially by a chief of considerable 
anfluence oamed Chyne Sab. By the 
close of the rains he managed to col- 
lect a few tolloweis round his stand- 
atd, from the dispersed army of Ba- 
jerow and the Arabs expelled from 
Candeih. Thus reinforced he gave 
considerable trouble, for no country 
was ever better adapted for the ca- 
Tying on of a desultory warfare than 
the one he had chosen for his asy-~ 
lum, the whole being & complete suc- 
cession of mountains, ravines, rivers, 
and jungles, and expenence has 
proved how easily under such cir- 
cumstanccs a desultory warfare may 
be prolonged 

The extensive sacrifices that had 
been demandcd of Appa Saheb on his 
restoration, had Jeft the Nagpoor 
state little more than halt of tts 
Prior possessions, while the British 
control in the internal management 
of the remainder was specially antho-~ 
nzed After the treacherous defec- 
tion of the ex-raja no new conditions 
were eaacted, and his escape after- 
wards made no alteration m the de~ 
signs of the Brith government On 
the 25th June 1818, the mandsou of 
the late Ragoyee, then nine years of 
age, was placed on the throne, having, 
aceoiding to the Maheratta custom, 
been previously adopted by the widow 
of the last raya, to entitle him to the 
name of Bhoonsia. Bucka Bhye was 
appointed regent, and Narrain Pundit 
pmme unuster, but the general su- 
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perintendence of affairs was from that 
period assumed by the British resi- 
dent, acting in the raja’s name, with 
the assistance of British officers at the 
head of every department, which 
arrangement continued up to March 
1826, when the reigning raja was in 
his nineteenth year. The disposition 
of the great body of the people to the 
present order of thingsis gaod ; but the 
great majority of the public function- 
aries cannot of course be ex; 
to view existing circumstances with 
much satisfaction. To these may be 
added a few of the leading potails 
and zemindars, who would no doubt 
prefer the old system, under which 
they enjoyed great influence; but 
with these exceptions it may be safely 
asserted, that all the other classes, 
and more especially the cultivators, 
are highly pleased with the actual 
verament, and feel and acknow- 
ledge the benefits they now experience 
from the interposition of British 
ency between them and their na- 
tive rulers.—(Jenkins, Prinsep, Pub- 
he MS. Documents, the Marquis of 
Hastings, Leckie, Reancll, Fitzcla- 
rence, §c.) 








Nanan ( Nahen).— A town in 
Northern Hindostan, principality of 
Sirmore, of which it is the cupital ; 
lat. 30° 33'N,, lon. 77° 16’E., forty- 
six miles N. by W. from Sal 
poor, and clevated 3,207 feet above 
the level of the sea. ‘This is a neat 
open town, onc of the most consider- 
able within the mountains, situated 
ona level spot of table-land on the 
summit of a lofty hill, part of the 
north-western boundary of the Kar- 
deh Doon, In the neighbourhood 
about five miles further up is  for- 
tress named Jampta, placed on the 
top of an immense conical peak. 
During the winter the snow at Nahan 
is frequently from two to three inches 
deep, and at Jampta from seven to 
eight. The valley of Nahan is shel- 
tered from the rising and setting sun 
by the surrounding hills, which ure 
not separated into parallel and sepa- 
rate ridges. From the top of these 
mountains the pluins of Sirhind and 
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Saharunpoor present a wide prospect 
to the south, south-east, and south- 
west; but the view to the north is 
bounded by the snowy mountains. 
In 1827 traces of a coal or lignite 
formation were discovered here.— 
(Public Journals, Hodgeon and Here 
bert, $c.) 


Natrayrana.—A town in the Oude 
territories, seventy-eight miles N.E. 
from Lucknow ; lat. 27° 50’ N., lon, 
81° 27’ E. 

Natkennvtty.—A small town in 
the Mysore province, pleasantly sitn- 
ated about twenty-one miles north- 
west of Chitteldroog. 








Nark.—A town in the province of 
Berar, twenty-one miles S.S.E. from 
Ellichpooor ; lat. 20° 31’ N., lon, 74° 
7E 

Natns.—Sce Marasan Province. 


Naxo.—A Tartar village in Tibet, 
division of Haganrang, belonging to 
the raja of Bussaber, situated ou the 
left bunk of the Spiti river ae 
52’ N., lon. 78° 38° E. 11 
above the level of the sea, at which 
enormous clevation luxuriant erops 
of barley, wheat, phaphen (polygo- 
num), and turnips, are produced, 
with poplars, juniper, and willow 
trees of n prodigious size. The grain 
is sown in March and April, and 
reaped in August and September, 
A vast expanse of arid surface on 
every side reverberate here a surprise 
ing warmth, the consequence of which 
» that althongh placed 3,000 feet 
higher than Namja, its crops arrive 
earlier at maturity.—( Messrs. Ge~ 
rards, Hodgson and Icibert, $c.) 


Nataraner.—A fortified post in 
Northern Hindostan, twenty-seven 
miles north from Hurdwar; lat, 30° 
21'N., lon. 78° 3’E, 

Natpnooc.—A simall district in 
the province of Beeder, situated near 
the south-western extremity. The 
town of Naldroog stands in Int. 17° 
44'N., lon. 76° 23’ E., cighty miles 
west from the city of Beeder. 


Na.cta.—A town in the province 
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of Malwa, formerly a large place ; 
Int. 22° 25’ N., lon. 75° 29° E; 
2,022 feet above the level of the sea. 
The old town, situated in a wild 
and mountainous country six miles 
N.N.W. from Mandow, has been 
long in ruins, but in 1820 it contain- 
ed 144 houses, having been repeopled 
in 1819 by Sic John Malcolm, and 
made the head-quarters of w Bheel 
corps. There are still the remains 
here of a palace, mosque, and noble 
artificial Jake or reservoir; and the 
surrounding landscape is quite luxu- 
riant from the profusion of old mun- 
goe and other trees. The whole 
route from hence to Mandow is 
strewed with the ruins of mosques 
and other public buildings, partly 
covered with forest jungle.—( Fullar- 
ton, Malcolm, $c.) 


Nasconpa,—A district m the pro- 
vince of tfyderabad, intersected by 
the Musah or Mussy river, and 
bounded on the south by the Krishna, 
Much of this tract, although capable 
of being rendered very productive, 
renains desolated and uncultivated. 
‘The town of Nalgonda stands in lat. 
17° 5'N,, lon, 79° 16’ E., forty-nine 
miles H.S.E. from the city of Hyder- 
abad. 


Narra Matra Movonraixs.—A 
range of mountains in the Deccan, 
situated principally between 77° and 
40° of cast longitude. Their highest 
points are between Cummum in the 
Cuuddapah district, and Amrabad, a 
town in the [yderabad province 
north of the Krishna, They vary in 
height from 2,000 to 3,500 feet above 
the level of the sca. In a southern 
and south-west direction they pro~ 
vably extend us far as Tripetty. The 
breadth of this range varies, but 
never exceeds fifty miles. It is in- 
tersected by the Krishoa and Pennar 
rivers, both of which appear to puss 
through gaps or fissures, produced 
by some great convulsion,—(Voysey, 
$e.) 

Namsunies.—See Apanan, and 
Macazan, 


Nanmcoot,—A town and pergunnah 
VOL. It, 
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in the Salem province, fifty-two milex 
N.W. from Trichinopoly; lat. 11° 
17’ N., lon. 78° 15/ E. ‘ 
Nancra—A Tartar village in 
Northern Hindostan, situated a little 
above the confluence of the Spiti and 
Sutuleje rivers, and on the {eft bank 
of the latter; lat. 31° 48’ N., lon. 
78° 39' E., elevation above the sca 
8,371) feet. This is the last and r:ost 
eastern village belonging to the prin- 
cipality of Bussaher, und in 1821 
contained eight houses built of gra- 
nite, There is # joota or khazwur 
here for crossing the river, con- 
structed of osier twigs.—{ Hodgson 
and Herbert, Messrs. Gerards, $c.) 


Nanamow.—A. town in the pros 
vince of Agra, district of Etaweh, 
fifty-two miles west from the city of 
Lucknow, ‘This place stands on the 
right bank of the Ganges, and here 
is one of the principal public ferries 
over that river, 

Naycowny Istz.—One of the Ni 
cobar islands, about twenty-five miles 
in circumference ; lat. 7° 57’ N., lon. 
93° 43° E. The istand of Comarty 
or Camorta lics contiguous, but being, 
excavated by a deep buy, does not 
probably contain more square miles 
than Nancowry. The space between 
these two islands forms a capacious 
and excellent harbour; the castern 
entrance of which is sheltered by 
another island called Trikut (Trin- 
katte), Ising at the distance of a 
league. “The inlet from the west is 
narrow, but sufficiently decp to admit 
the largest ships, 

The soil is rich, but little cultivated. 
The watural productions are coco- 
nuts, papias, plantains, limes, tame~ 
rinds, betel-nuf, und the mellori, a 
species of bread-fruit. Yams and 
other roots are cultivated and thrive, 
but rice is unknown, The mangos- 
teen tree and pinc-apples grow wild. 
The two islands of Comarty and 
Nancowry were said in 1788 to con- 
tain thirteen villages, each possessi 
from fifty to sixty inhabitants, an 
the population of both was then es~ 
timated at only 800 persons. ‘They 
live mostly on the sea-shore, where 
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their habitations are erected on piles, 
frequently so near the beach as to 
admit of the tide owing under them. 
The men are stout and well-limbed, 
but extremely indolent, the females 
being much the most active. Con- 
trary to the usual custom in Hindos- 
tan, the women either shave their 
heads, or keep their hair close 
cropped, 

The inhabitants of Nancowry are 
described as hospitable and honest, 
remarkable for their strict adherence 
to truth, and so well behaved, that 
robbery and murder amiong them is 
said to be unknown. It appears, 
however, they are fond of intoxica- 
tion, elsewhere the parent of many 
crimes, which vice it is probable they 
learned fram European visitors, with 
whom they have more frequent in- 
tercourse than any of the other 
islands: they ia consequence imi- 
tate their dress, make use of a few 
English words which they have ac- 

wired, and know the value of a 
ilar. The island is also annual: 
visited by several large prows, will 
Malay and Chinese crews, in quest 
of the edible birds’-nests so much 
prized in China, and also by Burmese 
vessels on the same errand, by the 
whole of whom they are robbed and 
insulted. The Danes long possessed 
a settlement on this island, which 
existed so late as 1791. This island 
is mentioned by Murco Polo about 
AD. 1295.—(G. Hamilton, Col. Cole- 
brooke, Haeusel, Collinson, $c.) 


Naxpa Pxayaca.—This is the 
most northerly of the five prayagas, 
or holy junctions, and is formed by 
the confluence of the Alacananda 
with the Nandakini, a small river 
flowing from the south-cast ; Jat. 30° 
20 N., lon, 79°18’ E., thirty-eight 
miles E.N.E. from Serinagur in 
Northern Hindostan, and 2,805 feet 
Bhove the level of the sea. There 
was formesly a temple and small vil- 
lage near the spot, but no remains 
of either are now to be seen, A few 
Brain-dealers occasionally fix their 
temporary shops here, and as 2 sub- 
stitute for a temple in a place of such 
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sanctity, a few loose stones are piled 
up, on which some Hindoo images 
are exposed for the adoration of pil- 
grims, 

Nawprnz (Nandera),— A large 
dietrict in the province of Beeder, 
situated about the nineteenth degree 
of north latitude, and intersected by 
the Godavery river. When the in- 
stitutes of Acber were compiled by 
Abul Fazel, in A.D. 1582, this ter- 
ritory was comprehended in the sou- 
bah of Berar, then of indefinite ex- 
tent, under the name of Circar Te- 
Hinganch ; but it was afterwards raised 
to the dignity of a separate province, 
At present it is wholly subject to the 
Nizam, and from its being traversed 
by the Godavery and many of its 
contributaries, is probably fertile, 
but like the rest of the Nizam’s do-~ 
minions, having been little explored 
by Europeans, we are very imper- 
fectly acquainted with its condition 
as to agriculture and population. The 
principal towns are Nandere, Cand- 

r, Mallegong, and Nirmull, 

Nanpeze.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Beeder, the capital of the 
preceding district, situated on the 
north side of the Godavery, 135 
miles N.N.W. from the city of Hy- 
derabad; lat. 19° 3’N., lon. 77° 38° 
E, At this place there is a Seik col- 
lege, erected on the spot where Goo- 
roo Govind was assassinated, which 
in 1818 contained 300 students, un- 
der the patronage of the Nizam’s 

‘ime minister, Raja Chundoo Laul. 

is functionary, however, is not cail- 
ed a Seik, but @ Sewuk, and is not of 
the Khalsa, but Kholasa sect; that is 
to say, not a follower of Gooroo 
Govind, the priest militant, but of 
Nanok Shah, the original founder of 
the Seik religion. This is a place of 
general pilgrimage to the pious of 
that faith, and a considerable num- 
ber have also settled in the town.— 
(Metcalfe, $e.) 

Nansincopz.—A_ village in the 
Mysore territories, containing a large 
and celebrated temple of Siva, si- 
tuated on the south bank of . the 
river Kapini, fifieen miles south from 
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the city of Mysore. The resident has 
a house here, and 2 short distance 
further up the broad and fine stream 
of the Kapini is traversed by a bridge 
of native construction, remarkable 
for the solidity of its architecture, 
being paved with large slabs of gra- 
nite, which rest on a long series of 
tall pointed arches, each above five 
feet wide, and separated from one 
another by piers of the sume dimen- 
sions.~—( Fullerton, $c.) 


Nawroy,—A village in British 
Martaban, distant about three miles 
fcom Moulmein, situated on the 
banka of Attran river, which is here 
about 150 yards wide. In 1827 this 
village contained about fifty houses, 
the inhabitants of which, mostly 
emigrants from Rangoon, had settled 
aince 1925, 

Nanzrarn.—A tewn in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, forty-five miles 
N, by E, from Merritch; lat. 17° 23’ 
XL, lon, 75° 1% E. 


Naoxoocura Tat.—A sequestered 
and beautifnt Jake situated among 
the mountains of Northern Hindos- 
tan, about thirty-one miles travelling 
distance south of Almora, See also 
Buacem Tat. 


Naranrin.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, division of Omut- 
ware; lat. 24° 2’ N., lon. 77° 9 E. 
Its ghurry was besieged by a Maba- 
ratta chief, Ballarow, with a battering 
train of cannon, but he eould never 
manage to hit it. To the cast there 
is a fine lake, always full.—{ Malcolm, 
Se.) 

Nareu Mew.—A small but neat 
town on the Acng road from Ava to 
‘Arracan, situated on a rising ground 
commanding the whole surrounding 
pluin, and during the war oceupied 
ay 3,000 Burmese militia. This is 
the last Burmese town or village ap- 
proaching the Arracan mountains, 
the rest are merely hamlets of the 
wild tribes.{ Trant, $e.) 

WNarran.—A town in the province 
of Gnjerat, thirty miles N.E. from 
Cambry; lat. 22° 32 N., fon. 73° 9” 
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Naranaasan( Neringa-abed ).—A 
town in the province of Oude, se- 
venty-two miles N.W. from Hyder- 

3 lat. 27° 46’ N., don, 80° 18’ E. 

Nansan.—A_amell town in the 
province of Delhi, twelve mites 
W.N.W. from Pattiallah ; lat. 30° 22 
N., lon, 76° 12 E. 


Nasconpam Istr.—An istand in 
the Eastern seas, situated about two 
degrees east of Port Cornwalis in 
the Andamans; lat. 13° 20° N., lor. 
94° 45°E. This emall island, which 
in form and shape is a perfect spe- 
cimen of the voles cone, rises to 
about 2,560 feet abowe the sea, and 
may be seen eighteen fengues off. 
The interior does not appear to have 
been ever eaplored.—{ Finlayson, fe.) 


Nagpsneett.—A town in the pro~ 
vinee of Hyderabad, twenty-nine miles 
south-east from Hyderabad ity; Jat. 
15° 9° N,, lon, 78° 57’ E. 


Nanincaratau.—A village with a 
large and well-built choultry in the 
province of Orissa, district of Cut- 
tack, eight miles S.W. from Jugger- 
nauth. 








Narenor.—A town in the 
vineeof Malwa,sixteen miles N.E.from 
Mundessor ; lat. 24° 10’ N., lon. 75° 
16 E. In 1820 it belonged to Sindia, 
and contained about 500 hous 
(Mateolm &.) 

Naaran ( Naralaya).~A town in 
the province of Orissa, thirty-seven 
miles cast from Bustar; lat. 19° 37’ 
N,, lon. 83°2’ E. 


Narwovrt—An ancient district in 
the north-western quarter of the Agra 
province, situated between the twenty- 
eighth and twenty-ninth degrees of 
north Intitude. Narnoul, the capital, 
stand» in lat. 28° 5’N., lon. 75° 52’ E., 
eighty-six miles S.W. from the city of 
TDethi, and is the frontier town of the 
Jeypoor raja. It is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, but at present 
greatly reduced in size, being only 
one mile in length, with a small nul- 
lah or water-course through the cen- 
tre. In 1805, government received 
an offer of 1,47,000 rupees, for the 
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pergunnahs of Kanoon, Kautic, and 
Nainoul, situated between the terr- 
tories ot the Macherry raya and the 
Shekawutty country.—{ Lieut. White, 
Metcalfe, §c ) 


Narrax —A town in the province 
of Gundwana, seventy miles west by 
south from Sumbhulpoor, lat 20° 53” 
N., lon, 82° 33’ E. 


Naapaincxur —A small town in 
the province of Delhi, thiteen miles 
 W. from Nahan, !at. 30° 28’ N lon, 
17° 7'E. 

Nanratncus ok ( NarayanaGanye). 
—A town in the province of Beng il, 
district of Dacca Jelalpoor, situated 
on the west side of a biauch of the 
Brahmaputia named the Sul (or 
silver) Luckia, about exsht miles $ 
from Dacca, lat 23° 377N, lon 90° 

5 








This ts one of the most considerable 
inland trading towns tn the province, 
and in 1810 was estimated to contain 
a population of above 15,000 persons 
The inhabitants are nearly all com- 
mercial, and carry ona great trade in 
salt (of which it 19 the grand mart), 
grain, tobacco and hine, and the town 
exhibits a scene of bustle and activity 
seldom discovered im_a community 
cotirely composud of Bengalese Hin- 
doos A majority of the pruepal 
merchants, however, are not natives 
of the town, noi of the surrounding 
country, but acerdental settlers from 
distant districts, who do not bing 
then faimhes along withthem = Dur- 
ang the hught of the rams, the adya- 
cent tracts are almost wholly covered 
with water, but when withm bounds 
the Luckia is one of the most beauti- 
ful rivera in Bengal, and presents an 
extraordinary scene of animated ine 
dustry Its banks are now studded 
with indigo factories, and beng com- 
posed generally of a fim red soul, are 
Rot subjcet to the icessant corrosion, 
which those of almost every other 
river in Bengal are continually under- 
going One consequence of this 1s 
that the waters of the Luckia are re- 
markable for their ttansparency, and 
another, that 1ts boundaries are at 
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this day the same as when Mayor Ren- 
nell made his survey m 1784, 

On the margins of the rivers in the 
vicmity of Nartaingunge are the 1¢- 
mains of many fortifications erected 
to repel the invasions of the Mughs 
of Arracan, but which do not to n 
scientific eye appear well calculated 
for the purpose intended, On the op- 
postte side of the Luck, a short 
distance further up, 25 a Muhomedan 
place of worship, named Cuddumre 
sool, where is shewn the foot-mark of 
the Arabian prophet, much reve- 
renced by the pious of that faith, who 
resort to it in gieat numbers from 
Daccs and the adjacent towns, A 
similar fiction gives sanctity to one of 
the mosques at Gour, and it 16 not 
uncommon in other paits of India, 


Nannonorr — A town im the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, thirty-seven miles 
east fiom Baiods, lat 22° 21 N, 
lon 73° 59 E 


Nansincan —A town 1 the pro- 
vince of Ons+a, oraty miles west by 
north from Cuttack, lat 20° 377 N, 
Jon 65°11’ E, 


Nansi100x.—A town m the Nor- 
thein Circars, thnty-four miles cast 
by north from Masulipatam, lat 16° 
21.N, lon 81°5’ CE 


Nanwan —A small Portuguese 
town in the province of Beipoor 
territories of Goa, situated about 
four miles distant fiom old Goa, and 
formerly one of its most important 
dependencis —(Fudlaston, $2.) 


Narwar { Naravara) —A townin 
the province of Agra, situated on the 
east side of the Sinde river, forty 
miles south by west from Gualior , 
lat 25° 40°N, lon. 77° 517 EE) The 
face of the country in this quarter of 
the Agra province is hilly and wood), 
but the soul, when properly cultivated 
and supplied with moisture, 13 cx- 
tremely productive It 1s intervected 
by the Sinde, which 1s the chef rives 5 
the prinuipal towns are Narwar, Col- 
larass, and Shepoor, 

The town of Narwar makes some 
figure in history, having been con- 
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quered by the Mahomedans so early 
as A,D, 1251. ‘Ie appears, however, 
to have subsequently regained ite in- 
dependence, as in 1509 we find it 
again ruled by a Hindoo prince, from 
whom it was taken by Sultan Secun- 
der Lodi. At the peace concluded 
with the Maharattas in 1803, the fort 
and district of Narwar were guaran- 
teed by the British government to 
Raja Umbajee Row, and its revenues 
were then estimated so high as ten 
lacks of rupees per annum, The 
guarantee for some reason appears to 
have been afterwards withdrawn, as 
in 1810 the place was surrendcred to 
Dowlet Row Sindia, who had ma- 
naged to corrupt the garrison, In 
1818 Madhoo Singh, the ex-raja of 
Narwar, and Jeysingh of Ragooghur, 
were both at the head of predatory 
bands, which Sindia was quite unable 
to coerce. 


Nassucx.—A large town and place 
of pilgrimage on the Gadavery, prin- 
cipally inhabited by Brahmins, which 
in 1820 Mr. Elphinstone estimated to 
contain 30,000 inhabitants ; lat, 19° 
56’ N., lon, 73° 56’ E. Besides two 
palaces belonging to the Peshwa, this 
place in 1818 contained some hand- 
some buildings with gardens and vine- 
yards. Near Nassuck, the very seat 
and centre of Brahminism in the Dec~ 
can, are extensive Buddhist excava- 
tions, vulgarly called Dherm Raj 
Lene, They extend round a high 
conical hill five miles from the town, 
and have every character of Buddhi 
excavations without the slightest Hin- 
doo vestiges: the long vaulted cave 
and dagop, the huge statues of the 
meditative curlysheaded Buddha, in- 
scriptions in the unknown character, 
the umbrella and snake-headed cano- 
pies, the benched palls and the nume- 
= cells. — (Zrskine, Elphinstone, 
§e.) 


Natipora (Natha devara, the 
temple of the deity).—A town in the 
province of Ajmeer situated about 
thirty-four miles north from the city 
of Odeypoor, lat. 25° 8’ N., lon, 74° 
11’ E. ” Here is a celebrated Hindoo 
temple of great sanctity, having many 
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villages appropriated, which were al- 
ways considered sacred by the con-~ 
tending Rajpootand Maharatta armies. 
The Gossains (Hindoo devotees) carry 
on a considerable trade with Gujerat 
and Tatta, and also with the rest of 
Rajpootana and upper Hindostan.— 
(Broughton, 6th Register, &.) 

Natat. (or Natar).— A Malay 
town on the S.W. coast of Sumatra; 
lat. 0° 18’ N., lon. 99° 5’ E. 'The 
English had a settlement here from 
1752 until 1823, when it was given 
up with all their other stations to the 
Dutch. There was formerly a con- 
siderable vent here for imported 
goods; the returns were camphor 
and gold, both procured from the ine 
terior, Some of the gold mines were 
said to be only ten miles from the 
factory. As it is generally received 
here in the form of dust, great care 
should be taken by strangers to have 
it proved before a bargain is struck. 
Aquafortis is the best test, but if that 
is not at hand it may be tried with 
spirits of hartshorn. The principal 
imports formerly were piece-goods, 
opium, coarse cutlery, ammunition 
and guns, brass-wire and chinaware. 
The exports gold, camphor, and some 
wool.—(Marsden, Elmore, §c.) 

NarteavacoTta (Natha Radha 
Cata).—A town in the Carnatic pro- 
vince, district of Tinnevelly, sixty- 
cight miles N.E. front Cape Comorin; 
lat. 8° 46’ N., lon. 70° 1 E, 

Nartam (Natham).—A consider 
able town in the Carnatic province, 
situated in the Poligar's territory, 
twenty miles S.E. from Dindigul ; lat. 
10° 12N., lon. 78° 19 E, 

Narrory (Nathaver).— A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Rajeshahy, forty-three miles N.E.from 
Moorshedabud ; iat. 24° 25’ N., lon. 
88° 55’°E. Appearances here favour 
the supposition that the Ganges once 
had its bed in the tract now occnpied 
by Jakes and morasses between Nat- 
tore and Jaffergunge. During the ine 
undation there is a straight navi; 
tion of 100 miles from Dacca to this 
place across the jeels or shallow Inkes, 
Jeaving the villages, erected on artic 
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ficial mounde, and the clumps of trees, 
projecting out of the water, to the 
right and left, while the eurrcnt is s0 
geatle os seareely 0 exceed half a 
mile per hour. ‘tore is the eapi 
tal of the Rajeshahy district, being 
the jwarters of the judge an 

collector and site of the gaol, always 
the most prominent edifice in a Ben- 
gl collectorate. Jn 1819 it sustain- 
ed considerable injury from the rise 
of the floods ; indeed, at any time it 
owes its existence solely to the resi- 
dence of the local suthorities, who in 
1822, intended to migrate. —(Ren- 
mel, 5c.) 

Naruna (great isle).—An island 
in the Eastern seas lying off the north- 
@ast coast of Borneo, about the fourth 
degree of north latitude, In length it 
may be estimated at thirty-four miles, 
by thirteen the average breadth, and 
is sutrounded by numerous small 
rocky isles. Some of the high moun- 
tains on this island may be seen fif- 
teen leagues off it is inhabited by 
Malays. 


Navunas (north) Isura.—A clus- 
ter of very small islands in the East- 
ero seas, Jat. 4° 45’ N., Jon. 109° E. 
From October to December the best 
course for ships bound to China is 
past these islands to the north. 


Narowas (south) Istxs.—A clos- 
ter of very small islands lying off the 
north-western coust of Borneo, about 
Tat. 3°N., lon. 509” E. 


Naumproon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, which in 1816 
belonged to the Peshwa; lat. 20° 49 
N., lon, 74° 18’E., ninety-three miles 
§.E, from Surat. Ht stands on the 
rivet Moosun, which contains water 
the whole year. The adjacent coun- 
try is fertile, and a large fair is held 
kere once a week for the sale of 
eountry produce and menufactures. 
(Sutherland, $c.) 

Neunpops.—A district ia the pra- 
vince of Gujerat, stuated between 
the Nerbudda and Tuptee rivers, and 
bounded on the west by Brosch ; 
vouch the greater portion of this 
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district is tributary to Maharatta 
chiefs, but the town and pergunnah 
of Naundode, which stands in lat. 
21° 56’ N,, lon. 73° 43 E., thirty-two 
miles E, by N. from Surat, is com- 
prehended within the jurisdiction of 
the Broach magistrate, being the mo- 
dern capital of the Rajpcepla terri- 
tery. 

Navunpoon —A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, forty-two miles 
S. by W. from the city of that name; 
lat. 19° 20’ N,, lon. 75° 17’ E, 


Naunpoorsan,— A town in the 
ince of Candeish; lat. 21° 22” 

. lon. 74° 18 E, This was once a 
large town, but in 1816 wos nearly 
in ruins, not more than 500 houses 
being then inhabited. It formerly 
belonged to the Peshwa, but war 
subsequently ceded to Holear, and 
with the adjoining perguanahs suf- 
fered dreadfully from the ravages of 
the Pindaries. There is a small river 
close to the town, but in the dry sea- 
son it is destitute of water, which is 
an unfortunate deficiency, as the soil 
is naturally good. 

The tomb of 2 Mahomedan saint 
(Seid Saddat Peer), said to have been 
built 750 years ago, stands conspi- 
cuous on a rocky bill, and is much re- 
sorted to by pilgrims. It was also 
greatly venerated by the Pindaries, 
who generally stopped here a few 
days to make offerings at his shrine, 
and for his suke spared the town, 
while they plundered the country, 
over which arc the scattered ruins 
of many tombs and pagodas.—(Su- 
therland, §c.) 


Nautaroox.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bengal, district of Purneah ; 
lat. 26° 37’ N., lon, 87° 3’ E. In 1808 
it consisted of four market-places, 
containing 1,215 houses. During the 
floods it stands on the side of the 
Cosi river, but in the dry season very 
extensive banks intervene between 
it and the navigable stream, so that 
goods must be carried on carts to 
and from the boats at Dimiya ghaut, 
about five miles from Suhebgunge, 
where the principal merchants re- 
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side. At Sahebgunge there is a 
Hindoo temple, dedicated to Huni- 
maun the gigantic monkey, who was 
prime minister to Rame the great 
emperor of India; but it has not at- 
tained much celebrity.—(F. Bucha- 
nan, Se.) 


Nawapa.—A town in the province 
sod district of Bahar, fifty-four miles 
8.8.E. from Patna; lat. 24° 54’ N., 
lon. 85° 40’ BE, 


Nawaunaunce. —A town in the 
province of Oude, thirty-eight miles 
N.E. from Lucknow ; lat. 27° 6’ N., 
lon, 81° 26’ E. 


Naweronaut.—A pass in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor between Rehmut- 
poor and Poosasader, and about 
twenty-one miles travelling distence 
§$.E. from Satara. The ascent 
from the side of Rehmutpoor is 
rugged and rocky, but not very dif- 
ficult, and leads to a highly cultivated 
plain at the summit, which slopes 
gently to the southward.—{ Fullarton, 
$e.) 


Neas (or Pulo Neas).—An island 
lying off Tapanooly Bay, from which 
it is distant about sixty miles, and 
the largest of the chain that skirts the 
western coast of Sumatra, In ex- 
treme length it may be cstimated at 
seventy miles, by about sixteen the 
average breadth. Its surface is di- 
versified by numerous hills, whose 
sides, as well as the subjacent plains, 
yield abundant crops of rice, of whi 
large quantities are exported, Pulo 
Neas having become the granary of 
the western coast of Sumatra. It is 
traversed by several rivers of consi- 
derable size, capable of admitting 
native craft and vessels; besides 
which there are several good harbours 
on the sea-coast. 

The villages are usually situated 
on the pinnacles of hills or other 
strong positions, the different clans 
or tribes being in 2 state of perpetual 
hoatility, on which account they ne- 
ver quit their arms, which consist of 
4 spear, a short sword, an oblong 
shield, ‘and stiff leathern jacket. 
In such a condition of society, 
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it is difficult to account for the 
dense population assigned to the 
island in 1821, viz. 250,000 persons, 
or about 150 to the square mite, 
mostly employed in agricultural vo 
cations. Rice is the staple commo- 
dity, of which, at the above period, 
about 12,000 bags were exported an- 
nually, It is, however, very little 
used by the common people, who 
subsist chiefly on the aweat potatoe 
and other farinaceous roots, ard are 
said to be almost unacquainted with 
the usc of salt. Neither buffaloes, 
horses, nor cattle are indigenous to 
the island, though a few have been 
imported by the Malays, About 
1,500 slaves sre annually exported, 
mostly from the sonthern quarter, 
where they are purchased by the 
Achcenese and Chinese traders, who 
afterwards transport them for sale to 
different quarters of the archipelago, 
principally to Batavia, Hogs are an 
important article of the domestic 
establishment, and the most general 
flesh meat of the inhabitants, who 
feed them on coco-nuts, boiled rice, 
and the sweet potatoe. 

The natives are an active athletic 
race, about the middle stature, fair 
as Asiatics, and with much finer 
features than the Malays. In the 
north they are much intermixed with 
Acheenese and Malays, but in the 
south all strangers are excluded. 
The females are not kept in a state 
of seclusion. Marriage by jujur (the 
purehase of a wife) is universal, the 
price varying from 60 to 500 Spr- 
nish dollars, usually paid in gold; 
the number is only Fimited by the 
wealth and inclination of the pure 
chaser. The bodies of the dead are 
enclosed in a wooden shell or coffin, 
which is elevated on four posts, and 
there left exposed to the elements; 
flowering shrubs and creepers are 
generally planted beneath, which soon 
climb up and cover the coffin with 
foliage. The inhabitents of Neas are, 
without exception, the most original 
people that have hitherto been dis- 
covered in the Eastern archipelago, 
and, unlike the other tribes, not a 
trace of Hindeo or Mahomedanism 
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ato be found among them, except 
where the Maluys have settled. They 
have no form of worship, and ae 
without any institution of a religions 
nature, and being without prejudice 
or preconcetved opinions on these 
subyects, are open to the introduc. 
tion of the Christian or VMahomedan 
faiths; to which fist, of not antici 
pated, thes are hkcly to fall a pres. 

In 1820 land was purchased and 
a Brrtish settlement formed by Sir 
Thomas Raffles at the south-east 
coast of Pulo Neas, and trcaties con- 
eluded with several of the native 
chiefs with a view to the supression 
of the slave trade, but these pro- 
ceedings having been disipproved of 
at home, the further prosceution of 
the plan was abandoned — (Malay 
Muscellanus, Ragfier, Marsden, Pub 
he MS. Documents, $< ) 


Nepp iwi vcatty— 4 conside a- 
ble town an the Carnatic province, 
district of Tanjore, twenty-two miles 
W byS fiom the city of Tanjore 
It contums severa) choultties and 
Hindoo tcmples, 


Nuriap (blue water) —A town in 
Afghanntan, situated on the western 
bank of the Indus, which ts here deep 
and rapxl, and its bed so contracted 
as to be only a stonc’s throw across 5 
Jat, 38° 50’ N, lon 71°50 E. 


Nertanenas  Vorxeuns (al 
ghari, blue mountains) — range ot 
wountains (named also the three 
Naads) in the south of India, situat- 
ed NNW from the town of Coim- 
hatoor, towards the W ynaad, forming 
a connecting hnk betwecn the cast- 
ein and western ghauts, From east 
to west thes cxtend about thirty-four 
mules, aud fiom north to south ahout 
fifteen miles, composng a sort of 
table-land, almost insulated from the 
eastern and westan ghauts Ihe 
rivers Myar and Bhavani rise among 
the highest peaks, The following 
ave the barometrical heights of some 
xtitions above the level of the sea 
wz Jackanairy, 5,059; Jactally 5,976, 
Dimhutty, 6,041; Oota Kamund, 
6416 feet, but one of the highest 
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peaks, named Mooichoort: Bet, has 
been estimated at 8,800 feet above 
the level of the ocean, The mean 
temperature of the mr mn Apiil 1820 
was 65° Fahrenheit, in May 64°, 
In fact there ate here no sultry nights, 
a blanket bemg agreeableat tilsoncone 
of the yem During the cold season 
the mmumnm 15 32° Fahrenhent, the 
maximum 59°, mdced these hills are 
remarkable, not only for the mild~ 
ness of the climate, but also for its 
equability ‘The an here 1s peifectly 
cleat, being beyond the zone of clouds 
and nnsts, while the table-land of 
Mysore ty covered with both = The 
region of fever does not ascend Ingh- 
er than 3,500 feet, at 5,008 tect all 
danget 18 over, even from cholera, 
Lhese mountains feel the mfluence 
both of the south-west ind north-east 
monsoons, the peuod of the rains, 
however, 15 the most healthy season 
of the sca The elastierty of the 
amt 15 proved by the distance to which 
sounds wic conveyed, ind its cheers 
ing effect on the animal spnits 
One remathable feature of these 
mount ins 15 thet freedom fiom jun- 
gle, a gicat portion of the country 
bemg an a high state of cultivation, 
and what rematns untilled 15 gcneral- 
ly covcred with fern or with the 
mountain goosebery bush ‘The fol- 
lowing 13 a tulerably coirect hist of 
the European plants and flowers 
found on the Ncelghernics, The red 
and white rose, honeysuckle, white 
and red 3 won, inyiile, violet, balsam, 
marygold, geranium, and daisy, and 
the trants atc red and white 1aspber~ 
ries, hill gooscberttes, and straw. 
berncs = Europein sezctables of an 
excellent quality are also produced 
ihe animals are bla k cattle and but- 
faloes, the wild clk, a species of 
sheep, but no tigers 
In 182% the population was esti- 
mated at 5,000 persons, distributed 
into thiee Hindgo tnbes, the Koters, 
Bergers, and Joders, al! dwelling im 
ate villages. dhe first ae a 
black musetabie-looking race; the 
second, who composc the Jugest 
numbu of the population, are some~ 
what bettcr-looking; but the last 
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are p oupenor race, equal sn stature 
to Europeans, neatly os muscular, 
with regularly handsome features, 
and healthy constitutions, They are 
u pastoral people, subsisting on the 
produce of their buffaloes, mgiating 
when necessary, but neve: settling as 
cultivators, ‘The 10ad up these 
Mountains 18 now practicable for pa- 
fanquims and loaded bullecks, and 
bungalows have becn erected at cif- 
ferent stations for the accommodation 
oliuvalids, Tour days? journey fiom 
Cahcut mm a palanguin conveys the 
traveller to the lofhiest summit, bung 
a distance of enghty-five miles, but 
1n the south-west monsoon Negapa- 
tam 19 the best place of departure — 
(Puble MS Reports on the Neck 
gherry Mountains, Di. Gound, §¢ ) 


Nirvaurma —A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, seventeen mics 
NW from Necinutch, lat 24° 39” 
N, lon 74°50’ E In 1820 it con- 
tained 500 houses, and belonzed to 
Ameet Khan.—( Malcolm, se ) 


Nrrvoonns —A village in the pro- 
vince of Guyciat, distuct of Ray 
p three miles to the eist of which 

te the celelnated cornehin mines. 

The countiy im the immediate vam 
ty of the mics ts but hetle cultivated, 
and on account of the jungles, and 
their inhabitants the tigers, no hu- 
man habitations are found nearet 
than Ruttunpoor, seven mules off 
The cornelians are carited from hence 
to Cambas, where they arc cut, po- 
Inhed, and formed inte the beautiful 
ornaments for which thit city 1s justly 
celebt ated. (Copland, §« ) 


Nrraxutcu —~A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeei, division of Mewas, 
thirty-s1% ames S_ by E. from Che- 
tore; lat, 24°27) N, lon. 75° E., 
1,476 feet above the level of the sea. 
It » the head of a pergunnah he- 
longing to Sindsa, trom which an 1820 
he dertved a revenue of 77,000 ru- 
pees, It contains a good bazar, to 
the north-west of which as a Bnitish 
eantonment. In 1823 application 
was made to the Goveinor-gencral 
for money to construct a residency 
at Necniutch as the most ehgible sta- 
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tion for the head-quarters of the 
civil and mibtary establishments in 
this part of Himdostan, when 50,000 
rupees were granted, Its prmcupal 
recommendation was its salubrity, 
for materials of cvery descmphou 
wee searce and distant Clay fit for 
buchs, after the most dilgent re- 
search, could not be found, and 
timber of every descnption would 
have to be brought by land eatriage 
from Agia, a month’s journey. In 
1826 Neemutch was recomm nded 
by Sir John Malcolm to be selected 
as the head-quaiters of the Leute 
uant-goveinor of Malwa, on account 
of ity equi-distance from the capitals 
of the prmespal Raypoot and Malwa 
chictrains, 1t not being more than two 
dass? journey fiom any of the im- 
portant stations in Malwa and Ray- 
pootana, and little more thin 200 
milcs from Baroda im Guyerat,— 
(Matcolm, Publu MS, Documents, §c.) 


Nuirraroor —A town in the pro- 
vince of Salem and Batramahal, si- 
tuated on the noith bank of the Pa- 
naur nver, eighty-six miles W. by N. 
from Pondicherry , lat, 12°95’ N, lon, 
78° 36 

Nrrax Rivrn—aA considerable 
myer in the Deccan, which tives in 
the Western Ghauts to the south of 
Poona, and passing eastward, divides 
the province of Aurungabad from 
that of Bejapoor, and falls into the 
Beema at Nuisingur. 


Nit ncoosp.—A hill fort of con- 
siderable strength in the provmee 
ot Bejapoor, situated between two 
imanches of the Malpurba river, thir- 
ty-one miles N.E from Darwar; lat, 
13°41 N,, lon, 70° 35 E. 

Nrtawur —A town im the Beeder 
province, seventy-two miles E. by N. 
fiom Nandere; lat, 19° 19’ N., lon. 
78°49 E. In 1815, 6,000 Pindanes 
crossed the 11ve1 at this place. 


Nreapitax.—A sea-port town in 
the Carnatic province, dhstrict of 
Tanjore, twenty miles south from 
Tranquebar ; lat 10° 45’ N., fon, 79° 
54°E. Ihw plaice was taken from 
the Postuguese by the Dutch mn AD. 
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1660, who strengthened its fortifica- 
tions, and made it the capital of ther 
possessions on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, They also established a 
amnt here, which used to cosn gold 
to the amount of four or five 

of rupees annually. In 1820 two 
rows of old-fashioned Dutch houses, 
forming two mdes of a squaie, hav- 
ang the rums of a fort in the centre, 
with some stragghng houses along the 
beach and river, were all that remain- 
ed of this once flourishing settlement, 
and the obelisks and cupolas of an 
extensive burying-ground the chief 
aubssting mdicattons of a former po- 
pulation, Many of the houses had 
been pulled down to procure the glass 
sash wmdows, which weie sent to 
Madras and sold Of the fort, which 
madc 2 stout resistance im 1781, 
scarce a foot of masonry remains 
standing; and one solitary Dutch- 
man, who resides mostly at Madras, 
the only genuine representative of its 
ancient garrison. At present the 
Inchan descendants of sts former co- 
lonists are the demzens of the Euro 
pean quarters, 

The native portion of the town 1s 
more extensive, and sppears to have 
been laid out onginally with consi- 
derable regulanty, but hke the rest 
3s now decayed and depopulated. A 
church of tolerable appearance has 
ata place on the north side of the 
quadrangle, and the whole spot 1s 
luxuriant with avenues of trees = Ne- 
gapatam 1s now a place of inconside- 
rable trade, but frequently touched 
by ships for refreshments, which are 

lentful. ‘There 313 a strange rmn 

ere of very massive brick masonry, 
about eighty fect high, named by 
seamen the Chinese pagoda. It 
conjectured to have been a Jain tem- 
ple, but has much more the character 
‘of an old Dutch steeple, or huge un- 
finshed mmar, tntended to mval sts 
neighbour at Nagore It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that images erther 
of Jam or Buddhist origin have been 
found in the adjacent territory — 
(Fullarton, Fra, Paolo, $e.) 


Necomzo (Nagembhu, the land 
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of serpents ).—A town and small fort 
on the west coast of Ceylon, twent: 
miles north from Columbo; lat. 
1V N., lon. 79° 44/E. The fort 1s an 
irregular pentagon, constructed most- 
ly of sand and turf, and the town 
contains a considerable number of 
reduced Dutch famihes, attracted to 
Negombo by its cheapness and salu- 
brity. Fish abound and are exported, 
and there is an wland navigation for 
twenty-four miles all the way to Co- 
lumbo. Before the houses teak trees, 
which appear to thrive, are planted, 
and in thts nexghbourhood the cinna- 
mon plantations commence, stretch 
ing to the southward. The popula- 
tion of Negombo 1s considerable, and 
the adjacent country fertile, yielding 
rich crops of nee, the areca-nut, be- 
tel-leaf, coffee, and the black pepper 
plants also flourish —(Cordiner, &e ) 


Nucrais (or Basse) Distarcr- 
—A ditrict m the Burmese donn- 
nions, situated at the south-western 
extremity of the ancient kingdom of 
Pegu, the area of which has been 
computed at 9,000 aqua miles, It 
1s watered by the two great branches 
of the Irawady, the most westerly of 
which falls into the sea at Cape Ne- 
gtais, and known as the Basen 
river In the rains, ships of buithen 
may ascend fifty miles above the 
town, but duimg the dry season no 
water flows into it fiom the Irawady, 
the communication being stopped by 
sand-banks, At the height of the 
rains the countiy 1s almost com- 
pletely submerged The chmate 15 
told and moist, the excessive heat 
bemg moderated by the sea breeze 

‘The face of the country 1s low, and 
except where cleared ‘for culture, 
overrun with jungle and forest, Rice 
1s the principal grain cultivated, but 
mnize, yams, pweet potatoes, and fari- 
naceous 1cots are also raised Wood 
oil for Jamps 1s procured fiom the 
seed and fruit of a tree named Tun- 
gopen, which grows wild im the jun= 
gles. Tobacco, sugar, indigo, and 
cotton, are but httle cultivated. 
Palms are rare, and the ai¢ca-nut 3s 
imported from Bengal, and coco-nuts 
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from the Nicobars. Silk and cotton 
coarse goods are manufactured in the 

ovince, but the finer qualities are 
imported from Ava and Bengal. The 
internal trade consists of rice, salt, 
balachong, salted and dried fish sent 
inland from Bassein, for which the 
returna are silk goods, lacquered- 
ware, tobacco, onions, tamarinds, 
cotton, lac, lacquer, petroleum oil, 
dammer, iron, saltpetre, and sulphur. 
Boats of a large size were former!: 
sent to Chittagong, Dacca, and Ci 
cutta, 

The province of Bassein is said to 
have furmerly contained thirty-two 
townships, but of these only eight 
now remain, with very scanty popu- 
lation. During the British sway in 
1824 the three townships of Bassein, 
Pantano, and Kaybong, were found 
to contain about 50,000 persons, 
Burniese and Taliens, and 30,000 
Carians and Kayns. The first inha- 
bit the banks of the large rivers, the 
Carians those of the smaller nullahs, 
while the Kayns and Zabaings seek 
refuge in the forests that are too un~ 
healthy for the other tribes. Their dia- 
lects differ essentially, but they render 
themselves intelligible to each other 
through a jargon of the Burmese, and 
a \nrge proportion of the Taliens and 
Birmans can read and write. The 
taxes are numerous; in fact, every- 
thing that can be extorted from the 
Isbouring classes is extorted. 

Large quantities of salt are manu- 
factured on the sea-coast by an aT 
process, and exported. The 
forests within the limits of Bassein 
are not cxtensive, but good timber is 
procured from the district of Lamina. 
Of tho bill and forest tribes the Ca- 
rians are the best, being athletic and 
industrious, although they are said to 
have neither law nor religion, and 
scem much inclined to adopt those of 
the Burmese. The Kayns and Za- 
baings are also robust races. The 
€arians follow principally agriculture, 
the Kayns wood-cutting,1 and the 
Zabaings the rearing of silk-worms. 
They all eat animal food, and are not 
particular as to the quality, dogs and 
ammonkies being thought palatable, and 
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when they can procure them, strong 
liquors are always acceptable.—(Pub- 
fie Journals, gc.) 

Neczars.—A small island and ex- 
cellent harbour in the Burmese domi- 
nions, situated at the mouth of the 
western branch ofthe Irawady, named 
the Bassein or Negrais branch ; lat. 
16° 2N., lon. 99 19 E. Cape Ne- 
grais, the most south-western extre- 
mity of India beyond the Gange’, is in 
Tat, 16° N., lon. 93° 15’E,, and is, or 
father was known by an Indian tem- 
ple or pagoda which was erected on 
it. Negrais harbour is, without ex- 
ception, the most secure in the bay 
of Bengal, as from hence a ship 
Jaunches at once into the open sen, 
and may work to the southward with- 
out any other impediment than what 
the monsoon opposes. 

The Madras government establish- 
ed a small settlement on this island, 
so early as A.D, 1687, but little be- 
nefit being derived from it, it was 
subsequently relinquished. In 1751 
it was again occupied by the English, 
mismanaged, and abandoned. In 
1757 Alompra, the founder of the 

resent Birman dynasty, granted the 

nglish some valuable immunities, 
and ceded the island of Negrais in 
perpetuity, which was taken posses- 
sion of with the usual ceremonies on 
the 22d of August of that year. In 
1759 the Burmese murdered all the 
English settlers they could lay hold 
of (about nine-tenths), and compelled 
the remainder to evacuate. In May 
1824, when this island was occupied 
by a detachment from Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s army, it was found co- 
vered with jungle, intersected by salt~ 
water inlets, and destitate of inhabi- 
tants except a few miserable fisher- 
men. In 1824 the town of Bassein 
contained only 3,000 persons. — 
(Symes, Dalrymple, §c.) 

Nenawatia.—See Porrunwar. 


Nexrempoor.—An inland town, or 
collection of agricultural dwellings 
not very close together, in the pro~ 
vince of Malabar, thirty-three miles 
E. from Calicut ; lat, 11° 17’ N. lon. 
78° 20 E. 
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Netrisumam (Nelswaran, an ep 
thet of Sua) —A town in the Male- 
bar province, forty-s1x iiles SSE 
fhom Mangalore; lat. 12° 16 N 
Besides large forts there were ioi- 
metly between Mangalore and this 
place no less than eighteen «mall 
torts, mtended to defend the nume- 
10us inlets and harbours, with winch 
this coast abounds, capable of shcl- 
tering vessels that do not diaw more 
than 51< or eight fet of wate: Since 
the British ascendancy these have 
been mostly allowed to crumble to 
ducay, for whatever importance we 
may attach to fortifications, onc thing 
1s certain, that the troops reqmred to 
dufend them are lost to gencial pure 
poses, for no torce ought to be sta- 
ftuonary except undet very peculiar 
circumstances, such 28 the protecting 
of arsenals, and the muntaimus a 
line of communication On this 
coast, whitcver power has the hn- 
hour of Goa and a superior fleet my 
command the whole —(Col I and- 
ton, &) 


Nrtronr (encludiag Ongele) —A 
district m the Carnatic province, si- 
tuated principally between the tour- 
tecnth and st\teenth degrees of north 
latitude, which besides the trcts 
tbove named, meludes also some of 
the westcin pollams To the noth 
it 14 bounded by Guntoor, on the 
south by the northern division of Ar- 
cot, to the east it has the biy of 
Bengal, and on the west the chstrict 
of Cuddapah = Phe principal ssver 33 
the Pennor, but the country 15 also 
traversed by many small stre ints that 
flow fiom the eastein ghauts into the 
bay of Bengal Ihe prmeipl towns 
are Nellore, Ongole, and Seraz ily. 

In 1801 several copper mincs were 
discovered im this district, portions 
of which were scnt to England and 
assayed A parcel of the orc, weigh- 
ing twenty cwt , yielded nme cwe and 
4 quatter, but as so further exports 
of the article took place, it 1s pro- 
bable they did not continue equally 
productise The manufacture of salt 
1» cared on to @ preater extent on 
the seacoast of Nelloie and Ongole 
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thon sn any other district under the 
Madras presidency. ‘The quantity in 
1808 amounted to 221,600 Bengal 
msannds, all on government account, 
being a fiscal monopoly In 1817 the 
total gioss collection of the public 
revenue aniounted to 6,88,528 rnpers 
Phe condition of the peasantry in the 
Nellore collectorate appears to be 
more comfortable than in many other 
parts of India, for with the excep 
tion of the single zenundary of Ven- 
catgheiry, the cultivator universally 
pays his rent to the revenue ofhcers, 
without the mtervention of any inte: 
mudhate proprictot Much of the 
country, howcver, ts still in an uncul- 
tusated stite In J822 the total po- 
pulation, according to the returus 
made by the collectors tothe Madiay 
government, rmounted to 439,467 
persons —(Public ALS Documents, 
Lifth Report, Pullarton, Se) 


Nairront (Nelarer) —Vhe cyt 
of the prcecding distiict, situated on 
the south side of the Pennar over, 
fiom which it 1s distant about 500 
yuds, lit 12°49 N, lon ¥0°1] E, 
100 onlces NW fiom Madias In 
1757, when besieged by Col Forde, 
it eatcnded about 1,200 yards trom 
«rst to west, and 600 yards on the 
other sides The walls were of mud, 
and only the gateway and a few of 
the towers of stone The patopet 
was six feet high, with miny loop- 
holes for smail aims, mare of pipes 
of baked clay, laut in the mort 
mud while raring, and afterwads 
consolidated with the mass, winch 
the common mode of maktng these 
defences in India. On this occasion 
Col Forde, although an officer of the 
fist abilty, was obliged to raise the 
siege It was subsequently uquned 
by the nabobs of Arcot, and i 1801 
ceded by treaty along with the di 
thict, and placed under the presidency 
of Madras = It 16 still (1820) a popu- 
lous and busy town, about three quar- 
ters of a mile long, and full of shops, 
well stocked with commodities, but 
without a single public or private 
building ofnote. The suburbs with- 
out the walls are also considetable, 
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"The civil station is situated on an 
clevated ridge south of the town, 
overlooking an extensive tank or lake, 
which approaches near it towards the 
west. There is a ferry here across the 
Pennar river, which streams over a 
bed of sand about three-fourths of a 
mile wide. 

Xn A.D. 1787 a peasant near this 
town found his plough obstructed by 
some brick work, and having dug, 
discovered the remains of a small 
Hindoo temple, under which a little 
pot was found, containing Roman 
coins and medals of the second cen- 
tury, He sold some of them as old 
gold, and many were melted; but 
about thirty were recovered before 
they underwent the fusing operation. 
They were all of the purest gold, 
and many of them fresh and beauti- 
ful. Some, however, were much de- 
faced and perforated, us if they hed 
been worn as ornaments on the arm, 
or round the nech, They were 
mostly ‘Trajans, Adrians, and Fans. 
tinas.—(Fudlartun, Davidson, Orme, 


ye.) 


Nemaur.—An ancient division of 
the Candeish province, situated in 
that part of the valley of the Netbud- 
da that Jies between Hindia to the 
east and Chiculdah to the west, and 
between the Vidhya chain to the 
north and the Satpoora hills to the 
south, In length it is 130, and its 
general breadth from thirty to fuity 
ules; but in the middie it expands 
taamuch greater width. North of 
the Nerbudda the boundary moun- 
tains seldom recede more than eigh- 
teen miles from its banks, and at the 
Herrin Paht the two ranges are ouly 
separated by the river, 

The larger portion of Nemaur is a 
fertile, undulating plain, once flou- 
rishing and highly cultivated, but of 
late yeurs a mere wilderness, over- 
grown with brushwood and low jun- 
gle. The western tracts on both 
sides of the river, including Burwa- 
nee, Chiculdah, Dutrumpoory, Sul- 
tanubad, and u» far as Kargoond, are 
generaly level and partially cultivat- 
ed; but the eastern poition from the 
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island of Mundatta to Kautkote is, 
on the north bank of the Nerbudda, 
2 congeries of low hills, covered with 
jungle, and almost entirely desolate 
except on the immediate borders of 
the river. On the southern side, to 
the distance of three or four miles 
from the Nerbudda, the country great- 
ly resembles the northern section, 
except that it is still more desolate. 


The greater proportion of th :Jands 
north of the river belong to Holcar 
and the raja of Dhar, except Banca- 
neer, which belongs to Sindia, and 
some of the hilly parts possessed by 
Bheel and Rujpoot chiefs ; of those to 
the south much the largest share has 
devolved to the British government, 
as representatives of the Peshwa. 
Mheyshwar is the principal, if not 
the only place of note in Nemaur, 
Eacepting the subdivision of Burwa- 
nee, the greatest part of Southern 
Netaur consists of the ancient Mo- 
gul chcar of Bejaghur, the name of 
which 15 uow only preserved by the 
tuins of the capital, situated within 
the hits of a large hill-furt in the 
Satpoora range. In recent times the 
whole district suffered greatly from 
the ravages of the Pindaries; but on 
the restoration of tranquillity, by the 
establishment of the British supre- 
macy if 1814, every encouragement 
was given, by remission of arrears, 
reduction of rent, and advances of 
money, to induce the peasantry to 
repopulate their deserted villages, 
which in 1820 had already been par- 
tially done, 

Nemaur, together with the conti- 
guous territories generally within the 
valleys of the Nerbudda and Tuptec, 
is probably the least elevated portion 
of the inland regions of the Decean. 
‘The climate is consequently, during 
@ part of the year, intensely hot, 
thethermometerin March 1520, under 
the cover of Mr. Fullarton’s tent, 
reaching to 108° Fahrenheit, —-(2Zat- 
colm, Fullarton, §c.) 

Nemawun.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, situated on the 
north bank of the Nerbudda, almost 
opposite to Hindia; lat, 22° 27°'N, 
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lon. 77° E. In 1820 it contained 300 
houses, and was the head of a per- 
gunnah belonging to Holcar.—(Afal- 
cola, Fe.) 





NEPAUL. 
( Nepala.} 

A kingdom of Notthern Hindos- 
tan, which although greatly curtailed 
ofits modern ussurpations to the east 
and west by the peace of 1815, still 
remains one of the largest and most 
compact independent sovereignties of 
India. To the north it is separated 
from Tibet by the Himalaya moun- 
taing ; on the south it is bounded by 
the British territories in the provinces 
of Delhi, Oude, Babar, and Bengal, 
with the exception of about sixty 
miles, belonging to the nabob of Oude, 
which intervene. To the east the 
Nepaulese territories are se ed. 
from those of the British by the river 
Mitchee; from thence to the Hima- 
laya mountains they are bounded by 
the principality of Sikkim, which 
stretches north to the Chinese fron- 
tier, To the west the limits are ac- 
ccurately defined by the course of the 
river Cali (the western branch of the 
Goggra), beyond which is the British 
district of Kumaon. The limits 
above assigned describe the kingdom 
in its greatest dimensions ; but a very 
small portion (the valley) has any 
claim to the peculiar name of Nepaul, 
the rest being an aggregate of con- 
quests ebisaued within the last seven- 
ty years from a great many pett; 
hill states, and kept under by the pre- 
dominant er of the Gorkhas. 
The whole are mostly situated be- 
tween the twenty-seventh and thirty- 
Sirst degrees of north latitude, and in 
extreme length mey be estimated at 
460 miles, by 115 the average breadth. 
The principal modern territorial sub- 
divisions are the following, viz. 

1. Nepaul Proper. 

2. Country of the Twenty-four 








Rajes. 

3. Country of the Twenty-two Ra- 
jas. 

4. Muckwanpoor. 

5. Kirauts. 
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G. Khatang. 

7. Chayenpoor. 
8. Saptai. 

9. Morung. 

Farther local details will be found 
under the above heads respectively ; 
the observations which immediately 
follow having reference to the Nepaul 
dominions generally, and as these in 
their utmost dimensions comprehend 
nearly two-thirds of Northern Hin- 
dostan, the geographical and physical 
details may be considered a8 applica- 
ble to the whole region, At present, 
in consequence of our possessing the 
mountainous tract west of the Cali, 
and the protection afforded to the 
Sikkim raja, the Gorkha dominions 
exhibit the form of a parallelogram, 
three sides of which are in immediate 
contact with the British territories, 
while the fourth is bounded by the 
Himalaya chain and empire of China, 

The lowest belt of the Nepaulese 
dominions is part of the great plain 
of Hindostan. In a few spots the 
British districts reach to the base of 
the Himalaya mountains which bound 
the great plain to the north; but in 
most pete the Gorkha possessions 
stretch about twenty miles into the 
plains. Bounding this low country 
or terriani to the north is a region 
nearly of the same width, consisting 
of small hills that rise gradually to- 
wards the north, and watered by 
many streams springing from the 
southern faces of the first lofty 
mountains, to which these hills im- 
perceptibly unite. The channels of 
these rivers or torrents, even where 
they have no connexion with the 
high mountains, are filled with frag- 
ments of granite and schistose mica; 
but the hills themselves are generally 
composed of clay, with various pro- 
portions of sand, mica, and gravel. 
The lower portion of these hitls and 
some of the adjacent plains are the 
grand site of the sau! forests, among 
which are many sissoo and toon tree. 
Higher up the hills are covered with 
a great variety, and on the hills of 
the north are many pines, and an 
abundance of the mimons from which 
catechu is made. In these woods 
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there ate also a great number of 
birda, such as parrots and parakeets, 
which are tamed by the natives on 
account of their singing or imitating 
the human voice. Petty dealers 
come from the low countries and 
disperse them throughout Bengal, to 
the infinite annoyance of its Euro- 
pean conquerors. 

In several places these low hills 
are separated from the high moun~ 
tains by fine vallies of some length, 
but considerably elevated above Ben- 
gal and the Gangetic plains. Iu the 
country west from the Ganges these 
vallies are called by the generic name 
of doon, analogous to the Scottish 
word strath; but towards the east 
the tenn is unknown, although such 
vallies are of frequent occurrence. 
These doons or straths are tolerably 
well cultivated, but among the spurs 
and ridges of the hills there are many 
nacrow valleys or glens, which as 
well as the adjacent hills possess a 
rich soil, yet are totally neglected. 
A few straggling villages, however, 
are scattered throughout the woods, 
especially in the higher parts, where 
the inhabitants cultivate cotton, rice, 
and other articles, with the hoe, after 
having cleared away part of the forest. 
The chief reason of this desertion 
seems to be the extreme unhealthi- 
ness of the tract, which in all proba- 
bility is owing to the absence of cul- 
tivation ; for Vijayapoor, Chattra, and 
some other places in the same divi- 
sion, having been well cleared, are 
reckoned healthy. 

On arriving at what may be called 
the mountains, although they are 
not separated from the low hills by 
any distinct boundary, a very elevated 
tegion is reached, consisting of one 
mountain heaped on another, rising 
to a great height, so that when any 
snow happens in winter, their sum- 
mits for a short time are covered 
with snow. The inhabited valleys 
within these are generally very nar- 
row, and are of various degrees of 
elevation, probably from 3,000 to 
6,000 feet of perpendicular height 
sbove the plains of Bengal. The 
temperature under these circum- 
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stances of course differs also ; so that 
while some of them abounds with 
rettans and bamboos, both of enor- 
mous dimensions, others produce 
only oats and pines; some ripen the 
pine-apple and suger-cane, others 
yield only barley, millet, and similar 
small grains. As the periodical rains 
extend to the Nepaul valley and 
tracts similarly situated, the country 
is not favourable for most kit's of 
fruit, the heats of apring not heing 
sufficient to bring them tomaturity be- 
fore the rainy seson begins. Peaches 
grow wild by every rill, but one side 
of the fruit is rotted by the rain 
while the other is still green. There 
are also vines, but without shelter 
from the rains the fruit must always 
be bad. Two kinds of fruit, how- 
ever, arrive here at the utmost per- 
fection : the pine-apple in the warmer 
valleys is uncommonly fine; and the 
orange, as it ripens in winter, is no 
where better. 

Owing to the abundance of rain in 
the warm season, the country, con- 
sidering its inequality of surface, is 
very productive of grain, Wherever 
land can be levelled into terraces, 
however narrow, it is excellently 
suited for transplanted rice, whicl 
ripens after the rains have ceased, 
so that the harvest is never injured, 
and ss most of the terraces can be 
supplied with water at pleasure from 
springs, the crops are almost certain. 
In some parts the same land gives a 
winter crop of wheat and barley, but 
in most parts this course of tillage is 
better avoided. Where the land is 
too steep for terraces, it is gencrally 
cultivated after fallows with the hoe, 
and produces rice sown broadcast, 

‘ize, cotton, three kinds of pulse, 
akind of mustard, munjeet or Indian 
madder, wheat, barley,and sugar-cane. 
Besides these a most valuable article 
of cultivation in these mountainous 
parts is a large species of cardamom, 
and ia the country betwcen Nepaut 
Proper and the Cali, ginger is a va- 
lable. production; but transplanted 
rice may generally be consideredin this 

ter as one-half of the whole cul- 
tivation, 
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The mountain pasture, although 
not so harsh and Oratery as thot of 
the low country, is by no means 

3 yet considerable flocks of 
sheepare fed, especially by the Garung 
and Limbootribes. In winter they 
retire to the lower mountains and 
vallies, but in summer they climb 
the alpine regions which bound their 
country to the north, and nourish 
their flocks on the herbage of some 
extensive tracts in the vicinity of the 
regions perpetually frozen, but which 
tracts in winter ate covered several 
feet deep with snow. The sheep 
which these people possess, named 
Bharals, sre of considerable size, 
with fine wool, but there is another 
species of sheep which is never sent 
to the alpine pastures. ‘The cattle 
of the ox kind resemble those of the 
Jow countries, and are not numerous. 
Buffaloes are brought from the 
plains and fattened for slaughter, but 
are not bred; which is also the case 
with hogs and goats, although the 
country seems so admirably adapted 
for both. Horses are imported from 
Tibet, none being bred to the south 
of the Himalaya, which is also the 
case with the Chowry cattle, or bos 
grunniens, and the goat that supplies 
the shawl-wool. The frigid regions 
are the constant abode of two of the 
finest birds that are known, the 
marral (meleagris satyra), and the 
damphiya (phasianus impeyanus), and 
also the chakoor (perdi rufa), or 
fise-eater, thus named from its peck~ 
ing at sparks of fire. 

Thiy mountainous region consists 
in many parts of granite, and contain 
much iron, lead’ aud copper, with 
some zine, and a little gold found in 
the channels of the rivers. The cop- 
per mines are quite superficial, the 
ore being dug from trenches entirely 
open above, 0 that the miners can- 
not work in the wet 9 Esch 
mine has certain famil 
who appear to bave a property in it, 
bat as the raja shares with them they 
are entirely at the discretion of his 
officers. The iron ore is also found 
near the surface, and the mines are 
subject to tLe seme regulations as 
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those of copper, except that the same 
persons dig and smelt, and are allow- 
ed one-third of the whole produce, 
while the raja and superintendent 
each receive a8 much. Mines of sul- 
phur are reported to bo numerous, 
but little is known respecting them. 
Corundum of the compact kind, such 
as is found in the western provinces 
under the Bengal presidency, ia pro- 
cured in great quantities among the 
hills of Iamah and Mussikot, but that 
which is most esteemed at Catmandoo 
is said to come from Tibet. 

The valley of Nepaut Proper is the 
largest in the Gorkha dominions, yet 
in this elevated plain there is not 
naturally a single stone of any consi- 
derable size. The whole, so far ss 
mau has penetrated, consists of allu- 
vial matter covered by soil. In some 
parts the alluvial matter consists of 
beds of fine gravel and sand, much of 
which is micuceous ; but # large pro- 
portion of the alluvial matter con- 
sists of a blackish subatance resem- 
Uling clay, and probably of a vegetable 
origin, with which a kind of blue 
anartial earth is found mixed. The 
greater part of the mountains that 
enclose the valley of Nepaul consist 
of grey granite, the surface of which 
is very much decayed wherever it 
has been exposed to the air, The 
stone usually employed for building 
in Nepaul is a rock containing much 
Time, but so impregnated with other 
matter, that althongh it effervesces 
strongly with acids, and falls to pieces 
in a sufficient quantity of these sol- 
vents, yet it cannot be reduced by 
calcination to quick-lime fit for use, 
‘The latter is consequently go scarce 
that cloy is the only mortar used by 
the natives. The surface of these 
mountainous regions is copiously wa- 
tered by springs, and the vegetable 
productions are remarkable for state- 
Jiness, beauty, and variety, Except 
near the very summits, the trees are 
uncommonly large, and cvery where 
and at all seasons the earth ebounda 
with the most beautiful flowers, partly 
resembling those of India, but still 
more those of Europe. The timber- 
trees consist of various onks, piner, 
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walout, horn-beam, Weymouth pine, 
and common apruce fir ; but the great- 
er part are of little value, owing to 
the inaccessible nature of the coun- 
try. 

With respect to the breadth of this 
Wountainous belt, there is reason to 
believe from the observations of Col. 
Crawfurd, that immediately north 
and east of Catmandoo, the horizon- 
tal direct extent across may be from 
thirty to forty miles from north to 
south, but further west the breadth 
is probably greater. The alpine re- 
gion belonging to the Gorkhas, which 
bounds the mountainous district on. 
the north, is probably of nearly equal 
extent, that is to say, over a space of 
thirty or forty miles from north to 
south, imminent peaks are scattered, 
covered with perpetual snow, before 
the passes are reachcd where the 
Tibet boundaries cousmence, and 
where the whole country is subject 
to everlasting winter, Betwetn these 
scattered peaks are narrow vallies, 
some of which admit of cultivation ; 
and being of the same elevation from 
the plaina with the higher parts of 
the third region, last alluded to, are 
capable of yielding similar produc- 
tions, By far the greatest portion 
of this fourth and alpine region con- 
sists of immense rocks, rising with 
sharp peaks and tremendous preci- 
pices, covered with perpetual snow, 
and almost constantly involved in 
clouds. Dhayabung, one of these 
peaks, but not the Bighect, was com- 
puted by Col. Crawfurd to be 19,960 
feet above the level of the Nepaul 
valley, The country on the north 
side of these lofty peaks is said to be 
high and bare, but not mountainous, 

‘The ridge of the snowy alps, al- 
though it appears to wird considera- 
bly, bas few interruptions, and in 
most places is ssid to be altogether 
insuperable. Several rivers that rise 
in Tibet pass through among its 
peaks, but amidst avch enormous 
Precipices, and through such narrow 
chasms, that these openings are in 
general quite impracticable. By far 
the widest break gives pusaage to the 
Arun, the chief branch of the Cosi, 
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where Maingmo on the west, and 
Me on the east, leave a very wide 
opening, occupied by mountains of a 
moderate height, which admit of 
cultivation. The most northern, or 
Cailas ridge, approaches Hindostan 
only at the Lake Manasarovara, 
where the remarkable peak named 
Cailas may be considered as the 
centre. 

The numerous vallics among the 
prodigions mountains of which Ne- 

lin its extended sense consists, 
are inhabited by various tribes, that 
differ very much in language, ond 
considerably in customs, All that 
have any pretensions to be considered 
aboriginal, like their neighbours of 
Bootan on the east, are by their fea- 
tures clearly marked as belonging to 
the Chinese or Tartar race of men, 
having no sort of resemblance what- 
ever to the Hindoos. The time when 
this latter people penetrated into 
these regions is very uncertain, 
Bheem Sen, one of five Pandoos, is 
said to have entered them, and was 

bably the first who introduced any 
ind of improvement. He still con- 
tinues a favourite object of venera- 
tion with the rude tribes, both on 
the mountains and their vicinity, 
Probably at no great diatance from 
the time of that warrior, and about 
the commencement of the Christian 
era, Sakya, the Jast great teacher of 
the Buddhists, passed through the 
country and settled at Lussa, where 
he is supposed still to animate the 
mortal elements of the grand Lana. 
His followers seem to have acquired 
2 grent ascendancy over the tribes of 
Northern Hindostan, as well as in 





- Tibet and Bootan, which they ree 


tained until a subsequent tribe of 
Hindoos, settled in the first-men- 
tioned country, introduced the Brah- 
mins, who had.considerable success 
in destroying the heretical doctrines, 
although these have still many sec- 
taries. 

According to the traditions most 
relied on in Nepaul, the Hindoos of 
the mountains (or Parbutties) Teft 
their, own country on its being ine 
vig by the Mahomedan sovereiga 
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of Delbi, who wished to marry a 
daughter of the Chitore raja, cele- 
biated for her beauty. A refusal 
brought destruction on her father 
and his capital, and to avoid a hated 
yoke many of the people fled to the 
hills, about the fourteenth century 
Seveial chiefs, especially those of 
Palpa, Tannabung, and Muckwan- 
poor, clan descent fiom the Chitore 
princess, but on very doubtful pre- 
mises, It would appear, that when 
the Inghland chieftains were pet+ 
snaded to adopt the Brahminical doe- 
trines, many of their sulyects o1 clans 
were induced to follow the example, 
and im this manner ongimated the 
tubes called Phappas, Ghartis, Maj- 
his, Beshtakos, Ranas, and Khaikas, 
all of whom are called Khastyas, on 
natives of Khas, but they wear the 
atiing, and live hke pure Khetries, and 
are m fact included among the fenci- 
bles or military strength of the coun- 
try. Some of these, suchas Ammer 
Singh and Bheem Sen, attained the 
hughest honours of the state 
be Raypoots that pretend to be 
descended from the Chitore colony 
are very few in number, but the 
famihes of the mountain chiefs, who 
have adopted the Brahminical rules 
of purty, and even some who have 
neglected to do #0, are now umiver- 
sally admitted to be Raypoots. On 
the other hand, the Chitore familres 
have so often intermarred with the 
aboriginal that several members have 
acquired the Tartar countenance, 
while some of the mountaineers, by 
antermarriages with genuine but indi 
nt Raypoots, have acquired oval 
Kroes and aquiline noses, Not onl: 
the colony therefore (real or preten 
ed) from Chitore, but all the descen- 
dant» of the fn chick are now called 
Raypoots; and until the absorption 
of all power by the reigmng Gorkha 
family, held the principal offices, civil 
and military, of the petty states into 
which the country was subdivided. 
Even at present the nominal Raj- 
poota have not adopted the rules of 
purity; for while some branches are 
strict observers, others reject the 
admonitions of the sacred order, and 
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eat and diink whatever they find 
palatable In the eastern parts of 
the Nepaulese dominions the moun- 
tain Hindoos are far from having 
extirpated the aborigmal tribes, most 
of which, until the prodominance of 
the Goikhas, enjoyed their religion 
and customs unmolested ; but west 
of the Cal the case 1s very different, 
almost all these pretending ta be de- 
scended of colomes from the south, 
The jous classes of inhabitants 
that have taken the Brahmins for 
ther guides have not fo any long 
period composed the bulk of the po- 
pulation, ot centered the country a» 
residents, but nt present they or 
their converts form a large propot- 
tion of the inhabitants of Northern 
Hindostan. 

Theabonginal mountan tribes have 
Chinese or Tartar faces, and before 
the arrival of the Hindoos fiom the 
south appear to hase had no wea of 
caste. ‘The tribes that occumed the 
country east of the Cah (lor those to 
the west appear to have been early 
converted or eatirprted were chicfly 
Magara, Guronga, Jariyas, Newars, 
Murmis, Kuauts, Lamboos, Lapchaos, 
and Bhooteas The Magars occupied 
a large portion of the Jower bulla in 
the western quarter, were soon con- 
verted so far as to abstain from beef, 
and at present compose a great mayo- 
nity of the regular troops matntuincd 

the Gorkha dynasty, which al 
though claimmg descent fiom Chi- 
tore, 18 strongly suspected to be of 
Magar extraction. The Gurungs 
weie a pastoral tribe, who frequented 
the alpine regions in summer and 
returned te the vallies in winter; a 
great proportion of these stil adhere 
to the Lama priesthood and Buddhist 
rehgion, They hve much intermixed 
with the Bhooteas, cultivate with the 
hoe, are dihgent mmera and traders, 
convey ang ther goods on the nume- 
rous Hocks of sheep they possess, 
The Jaryas foimed a numerous tribe, 
and occnped much of the lower billy 
regton between the Cal and the Ne- 
paul valley ; but they are now nearly 
all converted to the Brahroinical doc- 
trines 
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The more fertile part of what is 
called Nepaul Proper was chiefly oc- 
cupied by Newars, a race addicted to 
agriculture and commerce, and far 
more advanced in the arts than any 
other mountain tribe. Their style 
of building and most of their arts 
appear to have been introduced from 
Tibet, and the greater number still 
adhere to the Buddhist tenets; but, 
on the other hand, they have adopt- 
ed the distinction of caste, have re- 
jected the Lamas, and have a priest- 
hood of their own, nained Bangras, 
Their own chicfs, called by the title 
of Mull (Mal) at the time when con- 
quered by the Gorkha raja, had sepa- 
rated into three branches, governing 
Catmandoo, Lalita Patan, and Bhat- 
gong. In point of religion a few have 
forsaken the precepts of Buddha, 
while by far the most numerous class 
still adhere to the doctrines inculca- 
ted by his minister, Sahya Singh. It 
may be observed, that the distinc- 
tions of caste and the nature of the 
priesthood are essential differences 

tween the religion of the Burmese 
of Ava and that professed by the 
Buddhists of Nepaul; but both are 
held in impartial abhorrence by the 
Brahmins of Bengal. All the Newars 
burn their dead; all cat buffaloes, 
sheep, goats, fowls, and ducks; and 
all drink spirituous liquors, to the 
use of which they are excessively ad- 
dicted, They all live in towns or 
villages, in houses built of brick, cc- 
mented with clay and covered with 
tiles, their bricks being good and 
their workmen expert. Their dwel- 
lings are three stories high; but the 
rooms are low in the roof, mean and 
dirty in appearance, and swarming 
with vermin, which in addition to the 
filth, including the offals of the aham- 
bles, and the blood of xacrifices col- 
lected in the street, render their 
towns sufficiently disgusting. The 
Newar females are never confined to 
the house, At eight jears of age 
they are carried to a temple and mar- 
ried, with the ceremonies usual among 
Hindoos, to a fruit called bel, the 
aegle marmelos of Roxburgh. When 
she arrives at the age of puberty, her 
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parents betroth her to some man of 
the same caste, and give her a dower, 
which becomes the property of her 
husband, or rather of her paramour, 
for the manners of the Newars are 
extremely licentious. 

In the more rude and mountaine 
ous parts of Nepaul Proper the chief 
population consist of the Murmi, 
who are considered a branch of the 
Bhooteas, or of the Tibetians, but 
ulthough shnilar in religion there is 
a@ marked difference in their lan- 
guages. Their practices also are s0 
obnoxious to the Gorkhas, that under 
pretence of their being thieves, no 
Murmi is allowed to enter the valicy 
of Catmandoo, The Gorkhas like~ 
wise, by way of ridicule, call them 
Siyena Bhooteas, or carrion-eating 
Bhooteas, for such is their craving 
for beef that they cannot abstain 
from oxen that have died a na- 
tural death, and they are not now 
permitted to murder the sacred ani- 
mal. They have in ponpestenco, 
since the conquest of Nepaul the 
Gorkhas, retired to places of difficu't 
access, and before the subjugation 
of Sikkim many found an aeylum in 
that country. The enmity of the 
Gorkhas, however, pursucd them into 
their retirement and compelied them 
t> disperse, as they were supporeil too 
much to favour the cow-destroyins 
chief of Sikkim, It does not apren: 
that the Murmis ever had any share 
in the government or were addicted 
to arms, having always preferred 

icultural pursuits, or been carriers 
of burthens, for which they are well 
calculated by the robustness of their 
frames, Their buildings are thatched 
buts, often supported on posts, like 
those of India cast of the Ganges. 
Three of the most considerable of 
the other aboriginal tribes, the Ki- 
rauts, the Lapchas, and the Bhootcas, 
still remain, and will be found des- 
cribed under their respective heads. 
The Mahomedans have latterly be- 
come numerous in the Nepaul domi- 
nions, and are increasing, as they are 
zealous in purchasing girls and in 

ating their sect. In 1802 the 
Christian church st Catrandco wax 
x @ 
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reduced to an Italian padre and a 
native Portuguese. 

Although the aboriginal mountain 
tribes had Tartar or Chinese faces, 
eqch had a peculier dialect. Some 
used a written character altered from 
the Nagari, so as to enable it to ex- 
press their utterance; others had 
not the use of letters. Before the 
arrival of the Hindoo colonies they 
had no iden of custe, but some of the 
races confined their marriages to 
their own nation, while others per- 
mitted intermarriages with strangers, 
Among all thesc hill tribes the females 
were weavers, and sccm to have en- 
joyed great privileges ; but the poly~ 
‘endria system, of marriage, except in 
a very few parts, had not been intro- 
duced with the religion of Tibet. 
Until the arrival of the Rajpoots they 
appear to have caten every kind of 
animal food, and still do so, as well 
as drink ardent spirits, when they are 
at liberty to indulge their inclinations. 
Each tribe seems originally to have 
had a priesthood, and duties peculiar 
to itsclf, although the worship of 
Bheem the son of Pandoo appears to 
have been yery general, and to have 

receded the doctrines of the Budd- 
Fists; but first the Lamas, or perhaps 
the Jogies, and then the Brahinins 
meade encroachments, and at the 
same time introduced new customs. 

The mountain Hindoos of pure 
birth are not numerous, but there 
ate a great many of a spurious 
race, from intermixture with the 
aboriginal tribes, These mountain 
Hindoos are described as a trea- 
“cherous and cruel people, at once 
arrogant and abject. ‘Their men 
of rank, even of the second grade, 
are very, debauched, passing their 
nights in the company of male end 
femule dancers, and by excessive 
indulgence bringing on premature 
debility. Except a few of the Brah- 
mins they are in general drunkards, 
which joined to a temper uncom- 
monly auspicious, renders them fre- 
quently so frantic with jealousy, that 
assassinations are perpetrated in the 
fury of the moment. For this they 
are always prepared by wearing a 
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Jarge knife in their girdle, and the 
point of honour requires that they 
never rest until they have spilled the 

of the man who has been sus- 
pected of a criminal intercourse with 
their wives. The frequently imagina- 
ry cuckold watches his opportunity 
for months and years, until he finds 
his adversary off his guard, when 
having at length found a favourable 
moment, he pha his knife into 
his body and. satisfies his revenge. 
‘This procedure is conaidered so com- 
menduble, that eat Catnandoo the 
police, which in other respects is 
very strict, does not at all interfere 
in such matters, although the assassin 
is frequently actuated by mere sua- 
picion, The highest ranks, when not 
compelled by the most urgent neces- 
sity, conceal their women, and their 
widows ought to burn themselves 
with their husband’s corpse; the 
custom being more prevalent than 
in most parte of India, the vicinity 
of Calcutta and the Concan except- 
ed. The Brahmins are of the Ke- 
noje nation, and Sacti sect, follow. 
ing chiefly the tenets promulgated 
in the books named Tantras. 

Prior to the Gorkha conquest the 
management of affairs in all the petty 
states was in many respects the same, 
differing chiefly in the names applied 
to similar officers, and the nature of 
the military establishment in the two 
regions Jying east and west of the 
Cali, the Hindoo rules of purit: 
having been established with mucl 
leas rigour in the first than in the 
last. The five severe punishments 
were confiscation of the whole 
tate ; banishment of the whole family ; 
degradation of the whole family by 
delivering all the individuals com- 

i at te. the lowest tribes; imaim- 
ing the limbs, and death by cuttin; 
the throat. In addition to these the 
Gorkhas introduced some new and 
horrible tortures, Women, os in all 
Hindoo governments, are never put 
to death, but the torments inflicted 
on them are dreadfully severe, rome 
of them such os do not admit of 
description. 

Since the predominance of the 
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Gorkhas, a eoubah has usually been 
established in the place of the con- 
quered raja, but they are not permit- 
ted to inflict any of the severe punish- 
ments without special instructions 
from Catmandoo, to which the case 
must be referred. The soubah is an 
officer of justice, revenue und police, 
and in fact farms the whole revenue 
of the district, sometimes collecting 
it wholly on his own uccount, at 
others farming particular branches to 
individuals. Besides annual preseuts 
paid by the soubahs, and exclusive of 
the presents with which every one 
’nust approach the court, a rajanka, 
or kind of arbitrary income-tax, is 
frequently levied, extending to all 
degrees, and even to such of the 
sacred order as possess rent-free 
lands, When Genera! Kirkpatrick 
visited Nepaul in 1792, he learned, 
on what he considered good autho- 
rity, that the revenue which actually 
reached Cutmandoo never exceeded 
thiety lacks of rupees, and fluctuated 
between that and twenty-five lacks. 
The subsequent addition of territory, 
although it increased the means 
supporting a large army, probably 
sent little money to the capital, and 
the Gorkha territories having been 

ain reduced under the status quo 
of that period, the revenue has of 
course sustained a corresponding 
diminution, 

The barradar, or grand council of 
state, consists of twelve principal 
officers, who usually attend the ruja, 
but frequently act without hii. On 
great emergencies a kind of assembly 
of notables is held, in which men 
who have neither office nor any con- 
siderable influence in the state are 
allowed to speak, but very little im- 
portance is attached to what the; 
say. Before the Gorkhe predomi- 
nence the military force among the 
petty chiefs waa always large in pro- 
portion to their means, but consisted 
of an undisciplined rabble, although 
of good bodily endowments. Since 
then much improvement in the art 
of war as been introduced by the 
Gorkhas ; their soldiers, however, are 
still far behind the regular corps of 
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British sepoya. They have all fire- 
Tocks of an inferior description, but 
do not load with cartridges. Neither 
do they use the bayonct, being pro~ 
vided with swords, which are perhaps 
better suited for such a mountainous 
country, when backed by a large knife 
or dagger used for a variety of pur- 
pores. The jung neshoun, or war 
standard, is on a yellow ground, and 
exhibits ‘a portrait of Hunimaun, a 
gigantic monkey and Hindoo demi- 
god. The expenses of the military 
establishments are for the most part 
discharged by assignments of land, 
though in some instances the soldier 
receives his pay direct from the treae 
sury.—(F, Buchanan, &e.) 


Neravt Pnorra.—The mostselect 
portion of the Gorkha territory cone 
sists of two delightful valleys, sepa. 
rated by the mountain Chandragiri; 
but these valleys, called great and 
little Nepaul, to not include the 
whole of Nepala Desa, which is one 
of the fifty-six regions of Hindoo 
geography. It extends a considera~ 
ble way over the countries watered 
by streams flowing from the outside 
of the niountains that surround the 
valley, and which fall into the Gun- 
duck on the west, and the Causiki 
on the east. The real boundaries 
are four celebrated places of pil- 
grimage; Nilkantha, eight days’ jour- 
ney north from Catmandoo; Nates- 
wara, three days’ journey south ; Ka- 
leswara, two days’ journey west; and 
Bheemessara, fourdays’ journey cast. 
The territory included within these 
places is holy ground, and is culled 

hama; but the whole was not sub- 
ject to the Newar chiefs who for- 
merly governed Nepaul; and x large 
portion, especially in the vicinity of 
Nilkancha, until the ascendant of tbe 
house of Gorkha was subject to Tibet. 

The large valley of Nepaul is some~ 
what ofa circular form, and is wa- 
tered by numerous streams contribu~ 
taries to the Bogmutty, which flow 
from the surrounding hills towards 
the centre, and unite a little way 
south of the capital. From the spot 
of junction the Bogmutty runs south, 
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and enters the terriani or low coun- 
try, afier having forced a_ pa 
through the mountains, Taken in 
the largest sense, therefore, the val- 
Jey of Nepaul comprehends all the 
ground watered by the sources of the 
Bogmutty, and according to this de- 
finition is twenty-two miles from east 
to west, and twenty from north to 
south, This extent is cvery where 
bounded by a chain of hills, all of 
which are stecp, and some rise to 
high mountains. Of these the most 
remarkable are Sivapuri, on the 
north; Nagarjun, on the west; Chan- 
dragiri, on the south-west ; Puliher, 
onthe south-east; and Devicot, on 
the cost, From these hills various 
spurs reach a considerable way into 
the plain, and separate from it small 
vallies, most of which are considera- 
bly elevated above the general level, 
and from these minute vallies issuc 
the numerous streams that irrigate 
the country. The larger valley, re- 
duced by these branches, may be 
about fourteen miles each way. 
Viewed from the centre, the whole 
appears on a level; but by exploring 
deep hollows are discovered, exca- 
vated by different currents of the ri- 
ver, which flow with a gentle stream 
over large sandy beds, Except after 
heavy rains, these are always forda- 
ble, and are commonly sunk fifty or 
sixty feet perpendicular below the 
general level of the plain, 

Dr. Francis Buchanan egrees with 
Gencral Kirkpatrick in supposing 
that this valley was formerly a lake, 
which has gradually deposited all the 
alluvial matter that composes the 
different sub-strata of the plain, The 
extent of the luke may in all places 
be traced by that of the alluvial sub- 
stances, above the edges of which ge- 
neraily appear large irregularly shaped 
stones, which having rolled down 
from the mountains, stopped at the 
water’s margin, as is usual in the 
lakes of hilly countri The exist- 
ence of the lake is still preserved inthe 
mythological fables of the natives, 
where the name of the deity (Menjou 
Deva), who cleft the mountain with 
his seymitar, is recorded, together 
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with numerous particulars equally 
authentic connected with that ex- 
ploit. While the lake existed there 
must have speared in it two islands, 
which now form hills; the one named 
Sambbunath is a beautiful hill, much 
venerated by the Buddhiets; the 
other is large, but not so high, and 
is greatly reverenced by the Brahmi- 
nical followers of the Vedas, as hav- 
ing been the residence of Siva and 
his wife, to each of whom a temple 
is still dedicated. These sanctuaries 
are frequented by great numbers of 
pilgrims, who by visiting all the fanes, 
hope to escape degradation below 
the seale of man in any future me- 
tempsychosis. The hill in a large 
proportion of its circumference is 
washed by the Bogmutty, which ix 
here so holy a river, that all Hindoos 
of Nepaul wish to expire with their 
feet immersed in its stream, and 
after dexth to be burned on its banks. 

The northernmost boundary of the 
Nepaul valley scarcely lies ina higher 
parallel than lat. 27° 50’ N., yet it 
enjoys in some respects the climate 
of the south of Europe. Catmandoo, 
according to barometricul observa. 
tions, stands 4,784 feet above the 
plains of Bengal, and to this grent 
clevation must be attributed the de- 
gree of cold experienced in so low a 
latitude. A tolerably accurate eati- 
mate of the average heat of the valley 
may be obtained from that of its 
springs, one of which on a level with 
Catmandoo, was found to be sixty. 
four degrees of Fahrenhcit’s thermo- 
meter. In a few hours the inhubi- 
tants, by ascending or descending 
the mountains, can pass to a variety 
of temperatures; and in three or 
four days’ journey, by moving from 
Noakote to Kheroo or Ramica, may 
exchange the heat of Bengal for the 
cold of Russia. The periodical rains 
extend to this spot, and are nearly 
of the same length and duration as 
those of Bubar, or perhaps a little 
earlier; but as they occupy thegreater 
part of the summer, the country is 
not favourable for many sorts of 
fruit, the heat of the spring not be- 
ing sufficient to ripen them before 
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the ramy season commcnces, as 1s 
the case in Bengal 
The whole lands of Nepaul rated 
have been long partitionedinte fields, 
each of whichin ordinary seasons 15 
estimated to produce 234 bushels of 
nce inthe husk Pastures and fo- 
rests are mostly common, but few cat- 
tle beng bied in the country. Buffa- 
Joes and horses are impoited fiom 
the plains, and horses, chowry cattle, 
shawl goats,commongoats and sheep, 
from Bhote and Tibet The arable 
lands are partly retained as the im- 
mediate property ot the clown for 
defraying the household expenses of 
the raja, and most great proprietors 
employ stewards with theu servants 
and slaves to cultivate some land for 
supplying ther famibes ‘The great 
here seldom go to market, which 
among a lawless people 1s no small 
advantage to the lower classes, al- 
though, es occasioning a want of re~ 
gular markets, of equal inconvenience 
to travellers. The hoe 13 the grand 
agricultural instrument of cultivation, 
yet 1 18 of so awkward a shape, that 
the Inbourer must either steap €x- 
ceedingly whie at work, or sit on 
his heels, a postme he usually pre- 
fers. They have, however, made 
one step 1n advance on Southern Hin- 
dostan, as they have numerous water- 
mulls for guinding corn, although in 
Nepau! nce 1s the grand crop Many 
othet sorts of pulse and roots are 
cultivated, and sugar-cane 1s planted 
im considerable quantities, but more 
as rarcly raised than 1s required for 
the consumption of the principal 
landlords. The Newar cultivators 
make a little extract, soft sugar and 
sugar-candy, but a lerge joportion 
of the cane 1s chewed without any 
preparation. Among the spontaneous 
roductions of Nepaul are the rasp- 
sry, walnut, and mulberry; but 
none of the fruits are good except the 
pine-apple and orange. 
As a general summary Nepaul may 
be said to export to Bntish India ele- 
hants, elephants’ teeth, rice, timber, 
fides, ginger, terra japonica, turmeric, 
wax, honey, pure resin of the pine, 


walnuts, o1anges, long pepper, ghee, 
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bark of the root of bastard cinnamon, 
dried leaves of the same, large carda- 
moms, dammer, lamp oil, and cotton 
of the sal tree, and that the fol- 
lowing articles are expoitcd from the 
Brush dominions to Nepaul, eit! er 
for the consumption of the country 
or for the Tibet market, vez Bengal 
cloths, muslins, and silks of various 
sorts, raw silk, gold and siver laccs, 
carpets, English cutlery, saffion, 
spices, sandal-wood, quicksilver, cot- 
ton, tin, zinc, lead, soap, camphor, 
chillies, tobacco, and coral; but the 
total amount 1s quite insignificant. 
A considerable trade subsists between 
the Nepaul teiritones, and the dis- 
tice of Purneah in Bengal, which, 
as it consists mostly in the exchan; 
ot articles in a rude state, and for 
which there 1s a mutual necessity, 
might, if hberally conducted, prove 
of great utility to both countries. 
The chief import by thi» route from 
Nepaul 1» grain, and the principal 
export salt In ]808 the whole ex- 
ports to Ncpaul from Purneah were 
estimated at only 73,000 rupees, while 
the imports into the latter amounted. 
to 8,64,000 rupees, the difference 
being pard to the Nepaulese in silver. 
Of the first, howcver, as containing 
@ great value in small bulk, it» 
probable much was conecaled. By 
ths route some gold-dust, ouginally 
from Tibet, was received, but no 
computation of the amount can be 
made, ll transactions in the precious 
metal» bemg carefully concealed, no 
subject of Nepaul wishing to” be 
known as dealing inso yuy tangible 
a commodity, 

‘Lhe great mass of the inhabitants 
of Nepaul dwell in the valleys, the 
hills and the terran: or low country 
being but thinly populated, In Nepaul 
Proper the Parbutties or mountaineers 
are not near 50 numerous as the Ne- 
wars,who are described among theabo- 

nal tribes in the preceding aiticle, 
The valley of Nepaul 15 cortaoly 
populous, but the number of inha- 
pitants 15 much exaggerated by the 
natives, who assign 18,000 houses to 
Catmandoo, 24,000 to Lalita Patan, 
and 12,000 to Bhatgong, which num- 
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bers are probably equal to the aggre- 
gate persons.of all ages and sexes in 
each town respectively, allowing a 
few additional to Catmandoo the ca- 
pital. There are besides within the 
valley severat other considerable 
towns, such as Timi, Kirthipoor, De- 
wapatan, Sunghee, and Thankote, The 
highlanders do not, like the Newars, 
delight in towns, or even villages, 
and except the followers of the court 
few reside at Catmandoo, or other 
cities of Nepaut; neither are they 
80 much addicted to large brick build- 
ings. The princes of the Gorkha 
dynasty, notwithstanding they have 
united very extensive dominions un- 
der their authority, have been con- 
tented with the original palace of the 
petty chief of Cutmandoo before his 
subjugation, which, although of mag- 
nitude (considering the small chief 
for whose accommodation it was 
erected), possesses no architectural 
inagnificence, and is, in fact, inferior 
to the palaces of Lalita Patan and 
Bhatgong. 

A large proportion of the moun- 
taineers retain their old manners, 
as ‘mn living on bis own farm. 

ie language universally spoken by 
them in the vicinity of Catmandoo is 
called the Parbatiya Bhasha, or moun- 
tain dialect; but west from the ca- 
pital it is more commonly known by 
the vame of Khas Bhasha, or dialect 
of the Khes country. The character 
in which it is written is derived from 
the Nagari, and the langusge itself 
appears to be a close dialect of the 
Hindui, which is making rapid pro- 
gress in extinguishing the aboriginal 
languages of the mountains, glossa- 
ries should therefore be collected in 
time. General Kirkpatrick was of 
opinion that, were a search made after 
ancient Sanacrit manuscripts in the 
Nepaul valley, much valuable infor- 
mation might be gained, as there was 
reason to suppose the religion of 
Brahma had been established there 
without interruption from the re- 
motest antiquity, The process of 
time and events, however, has proved 
that both the conjectures of that able 
officer were erroneous, scarcely any 
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manuscripts haying been discovered 
among these rude tribes, whose Brah- 
mins are more than usually illiterate, 
and whose doctrines are ascertained 
to have been comparatively a recent 
innovation, imported from the south, 
and still progressive in the work of 
conversion, 

Thronghont Nepaul Proper culti- 
vation is nearly confined tothe Newar 
tribes, who ulvo exercise the useful 
arts; but they enjoy little security or 
happiness under their present rulers, 
They probably never were of a mur- 
tial disposition, and are held in great 
contempt by the mountaineers. They 
are of a middle size, broad shoulders 
and chest, stout jimbs, round, and 
rather flat fuces, small eyes, low and 
somewhat spreading noses, with a 
complexion between a sullow and « 
copper colour, Rice is the grand 
basiy of subsistence in Nepaul, where 
along with it the poorer classes eat 
raw garlick and radishes. They also 
fry radishes, foongreek, and lentils in 
water, mixed with salt, pepper, and 
turmeric, and to these people in more 

circumstances add oil or ghee, 
and the rich a great deal of animal 
food. Even the poorest are occa- 
sionally able to sacrifice « pigeon, 
fowl, or duck, and of course to eat 
all these birds. No Hindoo eats any 
meat but the flesh of sacrifices, for 
he considers it a sin to kill any ani- 
mal merely for the purpose of indul- 
ging his appetite; but when a sacri- 
fice has been made, the votary thinks 
he may with safety eat what the god 
does notuse. The Rajpoots of Ne- 
paul are in fact so fond of animal food 
that, to the astonishment of the Ben- 
galese, they drink the blood of a sa- 
crifice as it flows from the victim, 

In Nepaul most of the domestic 
servanta are slaves; and there are 
some Brahmins who are slaves to 
Rajpoots, and in high families are em- 
ployed as cooks (an office of great 
dignity), or in the service of public 
chapels. All other ranks are sold for 
common slaves, and persons of the 
best family have been degraded by 
the raja and given tu damais, or tai- 
lors, by which they not only lose 
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their liberty but alvo their caste, 
which to a Hindoo is of much more 
importance, as in general among the 
higher classes the caste of a slave is 
respected. It is reckoned very dis- 
graceful to sell their children to an: 
person of impure birth or to an it 
del: yet in cases of exigence it is 
frequently done, and the parents do 
not lose caste, which, however, 
they inevitably would, if they after 
wards adinitted their child into 
family, even were he liberated by his 
master. All the female slaves or 
keties, not excepting those belonging 
to the queen, are prostitutes, although 
the lutter are allowed some privileges, 
and have considerable influence at 
court. In the day-time they attend 
the waha ranny, or queen, and when 
she goes out some of them, armed 
with swords, follow her on horse- 
back, and form her body-guard, on 
which occasion they are dressed and 
ride like men, 

The Nepaulese constitution is es- 
sentially despotic, modified by certain 
observances enjoined by immemorial 
custom, the Dharma Shastra forming 
the basis of their jurisprudence in 
civit and criminal cases. Nepaul 
Proper is under the barradar, or 
great officers of the court, for the 
support of which Catmandoo pays 
18,000 rupees; Lalite Patan, 18,000 ; 
Bhatgong, 14,000; and Kirthipoor, 
7,000 rupees. About 1806 a hind 
of perpetual settlement was inade of 
the crown lands, when cach farm was 
assessed at a certain quantity of grain, 
which the farmer might either pay in 
kind, or in money at the market 
price. A very large proportion of 
the valley has been alienated, cither 
in fee, or as charity jland. A fine 
town named Sanghoo, worth aunu- 
ally 4,000 rupees, is the jughire or 
jointure of the queen regent; and 
Dewnpatan, a still larger place, be- 
longs entirely to certain temples, 
which in the valley are redundantly 
numerous, there not being a fountain, 
river, or hill within ita limits that is 
not consecrated to some deity of the 
Hindvo pantheon. 

The ancient history of Nepaul is 
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much clouded with mythological con- 
fusion, The inhabitants have a let 
of princes for many ages back, of 
whom Ny Muni, who communicated 
his name to the valley, was the firet. 
Like other Eustern states it o.ten 
changed masters; but the revolu- 
tions sppear either to have originated 
internally, or to have been connected 
with their immediate neighbours, as 
we never find them subjected either 
to the Delhi emperors or to any 
other great Asiatic power. About 
A.D, 1323 Nur Singh Deo, raja of 
Semrounghur (then » potent state), 
and of the posterity of Bamdeb, of 
the Surya Bansi princes of Onde, 
entered Nepaul, and is said to have 
completely subdued it ; but from that 
period scarcely any authentic infor 
mation has been obtained, either of 
the dynasties that ruled during the 
interval, or of the race of princes who 
governed Nepaul at the time of the 
Gorkha conquest. For some time 
prior to that event the Newars, who 
are the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
valley, appear to bave been subject 
to a family of their own ion, all 
the members of which had assumed 
the name of Mull, and had separated 
into three lordships, Catmandoo, Luli- 
ta Patan, and Bhatgong, which cir- 
cumstance greatly facilitated the en- 
terprize of the Gorkha invader, 
unjcet Mull of Bhatgong was the 
last prince of the Surya Bansi (off 
spring of the sun) race that reigned 
over Nepaul. He formed an alliance 
with Prithi Narrain, the raja of Gork- 
ha, with the view of strengthening 
himself against the prince of Gatman- 
doo ; but this connexion ended in the 
total subjugation of Nepaul by hi 
ally in the Newar year 888, corres~ 
Ronding with A.D. 1768. — Prithi 
jarrain was a chicf of sound judg- 
ment, great courage, and insatiable 
ambition. Kind and liberal, espe~ 
cially of promises, to his friends and 
dependents, he was regardless of faith 
with strangers, or of humanity to his 
opponents. Besides bis personal eu- 
dowments he was much indebted for 
success to the introduction of fire- 
locks, which, until his time, were 
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totally unknown among the hills ; 
and so far as he was able he intro- 
«luced European discipline, the value 
of which he fully appreciated. The 
Gorkha dynasty first came into colli- 
sion with the British in 1769, when a 
force was detached by the 
government under Captain Kinloch, 
who penctrated as far as Sedowly, 
an important post at the foot of the 
Nepaul hills; but not being able to 
proceed further, and the troops be- 
coming sickly, the enterprize was 
abandoned, 

After a life of incessant activity and 
monstrous cruelty, Prithi Narrain 
died in 1771, leaving two legitimate 
sons, Singh Pertaup, who succeeded 
his father, and Bahadur Sah, who 
after his brother’s death was regent 
of the kingdom during his nephew’s 
minority, Singh Pertaup’s attention 
‘was principally directed to secure 
the eastern conquests; but dying in 
1775, the kingdom devolved to his 
infant son, Run Bahadur, under the 
charge of his uncle, Bahadur Sab, an 
active and energetic chief, and his 
mother, Rajindra Lakshmi, a princess 
of similar talents. Under these 
guardians the conquests were prose- 
cuted; Palpe and many other petty 
states to the west, Bhote to the 
north, and Sikkim to the east, were 
compelled to acknowledge the Gork- 
he predominance. Towards the end 
of Mr, Hastings’ government, the 
‘Teshoo Lama of Tibet proceeded to 
Pekin, and dying soon ufter his arri- 
val there, Sumhur Lame, his brother, 
fled from Lassa to Nepaul, taking 
with him @ considerable quantity of 
the treasure hoarded ut Lassa for so 
many ages. By the tenour of bis com- 
munications ke excited the avarice of 
the Nepaul government, which march- 
ed a body of troops towards Lassa, 
whose troops being beaten, the La- 
taa’s priesthood agreed to pay a tri- 
bute of three lacks of rupees. In 
1790 the Nepaulese, influenced with 
a rage for plunder, detached a second 
army against Teshoo Loomboo, the 
residence of another sacred Lama, 
which pillaged the place and all its 
temples, and succeeded in carrying 
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off a large booty, although closely 
pursued by theChinese army. During 
their retreat they lost 2,000 men by 
the severity of the weather, great 
numbers of whom appear to have 
been frozen to death. 

In 1792 the emperor of China, as 
the earthly superior of the Lames, 
whom he at once protects and wor- 
ships, despatched an army of 70,000 
men against the Nepaul raja, which 
beat the Gorkha troops repeatedly, 
and advanced to Noakote, within 
twenty-six miles of Catmandoo and 
sixty of the British territories in the 
province of Bengal. The Nepaulese 
were in consequence obliged at last 
to make peace on ignominious terms, 
consenting to become tributaries to 
the emperor of China, and restore all 
the plunder they had acquired from 
the Tibet Lamas. ‘The submission, 
however, was merely temporary, nor 
does it appear that restitution was 
ever made, or the tribute ever 
exacted. A treaty of commerce was 
about the same time attempted by 
Lord Cornwallis, and Captain, after- 
wards General Kirkpatrick, sent to 
Catmandoo; but the extreme jea- 
Jousy of the Nepaulese frustrated all 
his endeavours. The above event, 
on the whole, proved beneficial to 
the Gorkhas, as it gave them a pre~ 
text for appealing for protection to 
the Chinese, with whose influence 
over the British nations, through the 
medium of the tea-plant, they are 
much better acquainted than is gene- 
rally supposed, 

Yn 1795 Run Bahadur, the young 
raja, suddenly assumed the govern- 
nient, threw his uncle into chains, 
starved him to death, and be- 
held daily tortures ond mutilations 
with the most savage joy, subjecting 
females of all castes, even the’ sacer- 
dotal, to the abuses of the basest 
wretches, He had a son by a Brah- 
min widow, in 1797, in whose favour, 
from superstitious motives, he made 
a nominal abdication, to save the 
mother’s life, who neverthelesa died, 
On this event his conduct became 
that of a madman, and he perpetrated 
atrocities in the paroxysms of his 
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tage at which the Nepaulese still 
shudder, When endurance was 
exhausted the chiefs confederated 
against him, and the tyrant being 
abandoned by the military, abscond- 
ei during the night and fled to Be- 
narea, which he reached in the month 
of May 1800. In 1802 Capt. Knox 
was despatched to Catmandoo to 
attempt another commercial treaty, 
and o sort of treaty of alliance was 
concluded with the existing members 
of the Nepaulese administration un- 
der the infant raja; but although 
many advantages were apparently 
obtained, the whole were rendet 
nugatory by the jealous opposition 
of the subordinate Nepaulese officers, 
probably privately instigated by their 
superiors. Run Bahadur, the ex- 
pelled raja, resumed his throne in 
1804; but continuing to rule with 
his former burbarity, was assassinated 
in 1805 in his own dutbar. A con- 
flict. then ensued between the rival 
factions, which did not terminate un- 
til nearly ull the chief men at Cat- 
mandoo were slaughtered, 

From the above date, although 
agitated by intestine feuds, the Ne~ 
paulese, under the minor raja, and 
the thappas, his ministers, continued 
to extend their conquests in all di- 
rections. The hill chiefs towards 
the Jumna and Sutuleje, being ac- 
customed to encroach on cach other’s 
possessions, viewed all their neigh- 
bour’s movements with the utmost 
jealousy, and had no common prin- 
ciple of mutual defence. The con- 
sequence was that each fell singly 
before the Gorkhas, and offered but 
little resistance to a body of half- 
disciplined barbarians, who imposed 
on them by a wretched imitation of 
the dress, constitution, and accoutre- 
mentsof a British sepoy. That they 
might have successfully defended 
such a country scarcely admits of a 
doubt, yet the invaders were suffered 
to capture, without the aid of artil- 
lery, every hill-fort from the Ganges 
to the Sutuleje, When Ammer Singh 
‘Thappa first attracted notice, he was 
employed in subduing the intervening 
states, and as he advanced west he 
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erected forts and stockades at con- 
venient distances, especially at Al- 
mora, Serinagur, and Malown, and 
on the Seik frontier he established a 
strong line of fortifications. A series 
of encroachments also began on the 
British possessions along the whole 
northern frontier, more especially in 
the districts of Goruckpoor and Sa- 
run, where at length in 1814 two 
thanes or police stations was attacked 
by a large body of Gorkhas,and nesr- 
ly all the garrisons exterminated. 
The sword was now drawn, but the 
war lingered, and several ' bloody 
checks, such as the British troops 
had not been lately accustomed to, 
were experienced, until 1815, when 
Sir David Ochterlony having assum- 
ed the chief command, penetrated 
the hills, and by a series of skilful 
operations dislodged the Gorkhas 
from the fortified heights of Malown, 
and ultimately so baffled and pent up 
their renowned commander Ammer 
Singh, that he was glad to capitulate, 
and abandon the whole territory west 
of the Culi. A trenty of peace was 
subsequently concluded on the 28th 
November 1815, but owing to 
trigues in his cabinet, the raja’s ra- 
tification having been withheld, it 
was determined to strike a blow at 
Catmandoo his capital, with an army 
of 46,629 regulars and irregulars, di- 
rected in various quarters against the 
Nepsulese dominions, complete in 
every respect. On the 3d February 
1816 it crossed the frontier of the 
Bettish district, advancing north to~ 
wards Catmandoo, and after several 
desperate actions, on the Ist March 
approached so near that three 
days more would have decided the 
fate of that capital. This cireum- 
strance had so sedative an influence 
on the Nepaulese councils that an 
ambassador reached the gencral’a 
camp on the 4th, entreating him to 
t the unratified treaty of 1815; 
and in this manner, by the decisive 
activity of Sir David Ochterlony, the 
war end campaign were concluded 
within the short epace of a month 
and a day. 
By the conditions of this treaty the 
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Nepaulese renounced all the lands 
respecting which there had been any 
pri 


discussion, all the territories 
in the hills eastward of the river 
Mitchee, including the fort and lunda 
of Nagree and the pass of Nagorcote, 
and all claims of every description to 
the country lying west of the Cali 
branch of the Goggra river. Within 
the large tract last-mentioned, Ku- 
maon, the Deyrah Doon, and’ some 
other’ sunall portions of territory, 
were annexed to the British domi- 
nions ; but with these exceptions, the 
whole country west of the Cali was 
restored to the surviving re 
jatives of the families which had 
possessed it before the Gorkha inva- 
sion. Jn cases where the ancient fa- 
milies had become extinct, the lands 
were bestowed on chiefs who had 
served with zeal and fidelity, 

During the progress of these events 
the Chinese did now view with uo- 
concern the operations of a war so 

ear their own frontier, and appeals 
for assistance had been repeatedly 
made from Catmandoo; insinuating 
that the red coata were only desirous 
of penetrating through Nepaul, in 
order to attack the grand Lama and 
the Celestia! Empire. After a lapse 
of four month, however, # reply 
arrived from the emperor, in which 
he expressed himself convinced that 
the Gorkhas had brought the war on 
themselves by their pertinacious en- 
croachments, and that whenever the 
British invaded his dominions, he 
would know how to act without in- 
structions from Nepaul. Under pre- 
tence, however, of punishing the con- 
tumacy of the Jatter, a Chinese army 
of 15,000, commanded by five ge- 
aerais of superior rank, was asse) 
bled, and actually advanced to Tin, 
the scene of important operations in 
the war of 1792. A complete change 
of political relations now took place, 
for the ministers of Nepaul eagerly 
supplicated the protection of the 
British government, which recoa)- 
mended their sending agents to ne- 
gotiate an arrangement with the Chi- 
nese, which, after some blustering on 
the part of the latter, was amicably 
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done. With respect to Nepaul, the 
Chinese were probably themselves 
sensible of the embarrassment at- 
tending so distant 8 conquest, open- 
ing to them new relationa and con- 
nexions, the cultivation of which 
could scarcely be compatible with 
their long-estublished maxims of po- 
litical wisdom. On the other hand, 
no motives of interest or arbition 
prompted the British government 
to extend its influence beyond the 
barriers, which appear to have 
been placed by nature between 
the vast empires of Hindostan and 
Chins, 

On the 29th July 1816 Ammer 
Singh Thappa, the distinguished 
Gorkha commander, who fought 50 
hardily against D. Ochterlony 
(who, like a true soldier, did him am- 
ple justice), died, aged 68, at Nilacan- 

a place of reputed sanctity five 
days’ journey north from Cutmandoo, 
Like a second Hannibal, this veteran, 
to the last day of his life, was ac- 
tively engaged in negotiations and 
intrigues (principally with China), 
with the view of stirring up enemies 
to the enemies of his country. Two 
of his widows devoted themselves on 
the occasion, one having sacrificed 
herself on the spot, while the other 
waa under preparation for burning at 
a temple within the valley of Cat- 
mandoo. 

On the 20th November 1816 the 
young Raja of Nepaul, while his mi- 
nisters and principal functionaries 
were deliberating regarding the cx- 
pediency of having him vaccinated, 
died of the small-pox, caught in the 
natural way. One of his rannies or 
queens, one of his concubines, and 
five female attendants, burned with 
the corpse. The last words of the 
unfortunate ranny were collected and 
treasured up, a3 whatever a suttee (a 
widow burning with her husband) 
utters at the pile is supposed to be 
prophetic. The deceased prince left 
one son three years of sge, named 
Rajindra Bickram Sah, who succeed- 
ed to the throne, under the guardis 
ship of Bheem Singh Thappa, 
out bloodshed or disturbance, a ci 
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cumstance unprecedented in the an- 
nals of Nepaul, 

In 1820 the cabinet at Catmandoo 
despatched Gooroo Raj Misser on a 
friendly mission to the Governor- 
general, then on a visit to the upper 
provinces, and this envoy dying soon 
after, the jnghire he held in Benares 
was continued by the Bengal pre- 
sidency to his two widows. In 1821 
Bheem Singh Thappa,commonly call- 
ed the general (the ‘English word being 
used by the natives) still continued 
prime minister, in which capacity he 
despatched Nursingh Thappa (a 
younger son of the late commander 
‘AmmerSinghThapps’s) to Kootee on 
the Tibet frontier,to reccive amandate 
from the Emperor of China, which 
however did not arrive, having been 
deferred until next year, being the 
fifth, in each of which periods a com- 
plinentary mission is sent from Cut- 
mandoo to Pekin, It accordingl: 
took place in 1822, but under Dul- 
bunjun Pandi,—( #, Buchanan, Kirk- 
putrick, Knor, Prinsep, Gardner, 
Pubhe MS. Documents, N. Macleod, 
J. Ahmuty, $c.) 


Nensuppa (Narmada, from nar- 
ma, pleasure ; da, she who bestows). 
—The source of this river does not 
yet appear to have been explored by 
any European, which is rather extra- 
dinary considering its vicinity to the 
British possessions. According to 
native testimony it rises in a pool or 
well on the table-land of Omerkun- 
tuc in Gundwana, 2,463 feet above 
the level of the ses, close to the 
source of the Sone, which flows 
N.E. until it joins the Ganges, so 
that the spot is probably one of the 
highest im this quarter of India. 
From hence its course is due west 
with fewer curvatures than most In- 
dian rivers, until after a journey of 
about 700 miles, including windings, 
it falls into the sex below Broach 
almost due west from its source. 
During its passage it is much ob- 
structed by rocks, islands, shallows, 
and rapids, which render its navi, 
tion in most parts difficult or im- 
practicable until it enters Gujerat, 
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where it is navigable for small craft 
eleven miles above Tulluckwara, 
above 100 miles from the sea. Here 
commences a wild and hilly tract, 
which extends ninety miles east, in 
some parts of which the breadth of 
the stream ie so contracted, and its 
channel so much obstructed, that its 
further ascent by water is imprac- 
ticable, Above the Herrin Pabl, of 
deer’s leap, it is oarrow and rapid, 
but it becomes again navigable about. 
fifteen miles below Chiculda, and, 
with the exception of a few places 
where short portages might be esta- 
blished, continues so for some div 
tance to the east of Hussingabad, 
With respect to its breadth there ix 
much variation. At Sacur, to the 
west of Jubbulpoor, it is about 600 
yards in breadth; at Mundleysir, 
1,200; and above and below Broach, 
where there are several islands, it 
expands sometimes to the breadth of 
three miles. In the month of March 
at the Mundleysir cantonment, it is 
671 feet above the level of the sea, 
from which it is distant by the course 
of the stream 210 miles. Could this 
river be rendered navigable and con- 
nected with the Mahanuddy, it would 
greatly enrich the provinces through 
which they flow from the west of 
India to the bay of Bengal. During 
the wars of 1817 and 1818 the British 
government acquired large tracts of 
country contiguous, which in 1819 
were denominated the Nerbudda dis- 
tricts, with the distinguishing names 
of North Gurrah or Jubbulpoor; 
South Gurrah or Nursingpoor, and 
the western dis » or Baitool, 
Hoshungabad, and Seonee Chuparab. 
The jumma of the whole in 1920, 
including collections of all kinde, 
amounted to 18,76,398 rupees. 

The name of Deccan was formerly 
applied by Hindoo geographers to the 
whole of the countries situated to the 
south of the Nerbudda, but the term 
Deccan now signifies in Hindoatan 
the countries comprehended between 
that river and the Krishna. Besides 
its use as a geographical boundery, 
the Nerbudda serves to divide two 
sects of astronomers, who distribute 
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time on different principles. Thus, 
whereas the Viihaspats, or Jupitei’s 
year of the cycle of sixty, 1s oned 
at Benares, Ooyein and south to the 
Nerbudda, to be equal to the tune 
during which that planct desenbes 
one sign of its oft, in all the Dec- 
ew and south of India it 19 taken to 
be equal to a solar year, and while 
the northern astronomers techon the 
latter to be 365 day s,arx hours, twelve 
minutes and thirty-fom seconds, 
agreeably to the doctrmes of the 
Simy.1 Siddhanta, those who reside 
south of the Neibudda make it only 
365 days, sx hours, twelve minutes 
and thirty seconds By Ptolemy the 
Netbudda (properly Narmada) 18 de- 
signated the Namadus ~(Afalcolm, 
Warren, I lunt, Colebrooke, Withs,§c ) 


Neriav ~-A town in the province 
of Guyerat, district of Kaira, twenty - 
eight mics NNE_ from Cambay, 
lat 22° 44’N,lon 73°E This place 
and pergonnah was ceded in 1803 by 
the Guicowar, in part payment of 
the euboidiary force, when the revenue 
was valued at 17,000 rupees jer 
annum, 


Nemmaszirrrran —A small town 
in the northern division of Conn- 
batoor, eighty uight miles S E from 
Sermgapatam, lat 11°40’ N , lon 77° 
43’ FE This place 1s situated on the 
west bank of the Cavery, which here 
begins to rise about the 26th of May, 
and 1s at its highest from the 13th of 
July until the tJth of August, betore 
the ramy season commences As 
this advances it decteases in size, but 
does not become fordable until after 
the 11th of January. Among thc hills 
in the neyghbouthood are many black 
bears, which ae very harmless ani- 
mats, living chicfly on white ants, 
wild fiutts, and that of the palmyra. 
—(F Buchanan, gc ) 


Neanarian ( Narayanolaya) —A 
district in the province of Berar, Be 
tuated above the chain of mountains 
extending fiom Ajuntee to the Wur- 
da river, The town of Netnailah, 
which communxates it» name to 
this tract, has long been a place of 
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note, and is mentioned by Abul Faze! 
in 1582, as “a lange fort, contermng 
many butldings, and situated on the 
top of a ngh mountain” ‘the prm- 
cipal tiver i the Purna, into which 
numberless ttle contnbutary stieams 
flow from the niountains, but the 
country in general 1 thinly peopted, 
and indifferently cultivated. 


Nevraryia Parran.—An elevat~ 
ed mountam tract in the asiand of 
Ceylon, situated about thirty-thice 
miles south from Candy In point of 
elevation this region probably sm- 
passes any other in Ceylon, as lor a 
space of from fifteen to twenty miles 
1n circumicrence the average height 
may be estimated at 5,300 feet above 
the level of the sea Being surround. 
ed by the tops of mountains, wluch 
have the appearance of modlerate- 
sized hills, its appearance 1s that of 
atable-land, clevated and depress- 
ed by numerous hills and hollows. 
Beautiful ac this tract is, and pos- 
sessing a plobably healthy clinate, 
hke the sinlat heights of Matnratta 
and Fort Macdonald, it 1» wholly 
abandoned to the fere natu @, more 
especially to the giase elephant, 
which notwsthstanding the coolness 
of the tempcrature, makes it his 
abode, bemg attracted by the exccl- 
lence of te pasture, the seclusion of 
its recesses, and above all by the 
absence of his persecutor, the two- 
legged miscreant —(Dary, 4c.) 


Newans —A town mn the piovince 
of Ajmeer, thnty-scyen miles S by E. 
from the city of Jcypoor , lat. 26° 33” 
N, lon 75°44 E. This isa luge, 
and was once 2 prosperous place, but 
having been sacked by Amca Khan, 
was deserted by its mhabitants, who 
returned, howcver, after the pacifi- 
cation of 1818 Newahy stands at 
the base of an aliupt rock on the 
verge of a plain that stretches from 
hence to Jeypoo: On the rock 
above is the stone (urt of Nhaghur, 
with fifteen round bastions Lhe 
swelling sands m front of the town 
are verdant with groves of tatnatind 
and peepul tices, and strewed m 
every dnection with monuments of 
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widow burnings, artificial reservoirs, 
temples, and gardens —(Fullartun, 
$e) 

Nrwary.—A town 1n the province 
of Malwa, sixteen mies § E. fiom 
Dewass, which in 1820 contained 200 
houses, lat 22°52/N, lon. 76°22 E 


Niwtrt —A town in the piovince 
of Bejapoor, captured from the Ma- 
harattas in 1818, lat 15° 55’ N, lon 
73°40 E, thuty-eight mics NNW 
fiom Goa. 


Nryre —A small district im the 
ovince of Gujeiat, and situated at 
its north-westein extremity Tothe 
west it approaches the Runn, and 
the country generally 1s of an aud 
and sandy nature, without streams o1 
rivers The descrt encroaches to neat 
the bunks of the Lonce, where a for- 
tile tract commences, inhabited by 
Raypoots and sulycct to Joudpoor 
Water for drinking 18 procuied from 
wells, but these in some seasons al- 
ford but a ptecarious supply The 
whabitants consist principally of 
Coohes, a proportion of Rajpoots, 
and of late yeas Mahomedans, all 
until Inte years robbers by profession 

The principal town in this province 
1s Wow, to the westward of which 
are Bakawr, Guriah, and Rhardra, 
the last bemg abort forty miles west 
fiom Wow. In 1820 the Sonegnas, 
abranch of the Chowhan Rajpoots, 
occupied the Neyer from Jamp: tu 
Gusra, the nominal head being the 
rayp of Chitulwain At that date 
the Neyet and the Thull were almost 
completely desolated. ‘his distuict, 
hike most sandy countries, abounds 
with horses of a supevior quality, 
which formerly enabled the plandes. 
ing Raypoots to extend their ravages 
over n great tract of countty as far 
as Shingwara in Gujerat. The Coo- 
lies here are aimed with the teer- 
kampta, hardened by smoke, and 
curved lke the blade of a sabe 
This weapon they can throw 120 
yards, at which distance, they asseit, 
they can break a man’s leg, or kill 
him af they strike the head, In 1820 
Neyer was subject to Joudpoor — 
(Mac murdo, Elphinstone, Miles, $e) 
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Nryxwau —A strong town in the 
province of Ajmecr, principality of 
mdee, thirty iniles travelling dis- 
tance fiom its capital This is a large 
place enclosed by an urcgular stone 
wall, and nearly mmacceasible from che 
extensive jeels that almost surround 
it Towards the south-tast, where 
there 1s no jee), the wall 1» double and 
protected by a wet ditch Haindoo 
temples, images, chetrics, &c arc 
scattered in profusion about the 
neighbourhood. In 1820 strangers 
and travellers were not permitted to 
enter this fortress —( Fullarion, & ) 


Nuac rcuvr —A town in the pro- 
since of Malwa, fifty-four miles E. 
by S from Kotah, lat. 25°9’N, lon, 
70 %6 E 


Nuo (or Nouk) —A town in the 
province of Agra, situated N by W. 
from the town of Agra, lat 27°51’ 
N, lon 77°31 E This town has 
long been noted for the manufacture 
of 1 culinary salt distinguiyhed by 
the name of salumba, and procured 
by crystallization tiom the water of 
salting springs in the neighbou hood 
In the financial bas? 1215 (1808-9) 
the stock on hand amounted to 
880,000 maunds, being the produce 
of between three and four years. 
‘Lhe quantity annually required tor 
consumption and exportation por 
to that date averaged about two and 
2 halt lacks, but a considerable in- 
crease was anticipated in consequence 
of the general tranquillity and the 
opening of new mats The price at 
the wells 1s tiom two to five annas 
per waund, according to quality for 
expottation, and eight annas for local 
consumption on the right bank of the 
Jumua, the duty on the :mportation 
1nto the Doab being then the principal 
profit accruing to government,—(J, 
T. Browa, EW Blunt. Sc) 


Ntacor —A town in the province 
of Gundwana, thirty-two miles south 
from Omerkuntuc, lat. 22° 26° N, 
Jon. 84° 4’ E, 


Nicosaa Istanp» —These islands 
aie situated inthe SE quarter of 
the bay of Bengal, between the sixth 
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and tenth degrees of north latitude, 
and occupy the intervening space 
from the N.W. poiut of Sumatra to 
the most southerly of the Andamans. 
The largest of this cluster is named 
Sambelong, but those most known 
to Europeans are Carnicobar and 
Nancowry. There are also the islands 
of Batty, Malui, Chonrs, Theresa, 
Bempoka, Katchsl, Camorta (or Co- 
marty), Trincutte, Tellachang, and 
the little Nicobar, besides a multi- 
tude of small islets without any dis- 
tinct appellation. 

Most of these islands are hilly, 
and some of the mountains elevated, 
but Trincutte and Carnicobar are flat 
and covered with coco-nut trees. 
The other islands have also a lurge 
proportion of coco-nut and areca 
palms, with timber trees of various 

inds, some of an enormous size. 
The vallies and sides of the hills are 
ko thickly covered with them that the 
stn’s beams cannot penetrate through 
their foliage, and in some places they 
are so thickly interwoven with rat- 
tans and bush rope that they appear 
spun together, and render the woods 
almost dark. The leaves, twigs, and 
fruits falling down rot below, which 
circumstance contributes to render 
the island extremely unhealthy, and 
absolutely pestilentiu! to a European 
constitution, There are trecs of 
great height and size in these woods, 
of a compact substance aud fit for 
naval purposes; some have been 
cut above thirty feet in circum~ 
ference, 

There are none of the beasts of 
prey here, such as tigers and lco- 
pards, s0 common on continental 

India, Monkeys are found in some 
islands; in others cattle and_buffa- 
loes, originally imported by the Danes, 
bot which have run wild in the woods 
since the colony was abandoned. 
Dogs and swine are found in most of 
the islands. Snakes are plenty, but 
not so numerous or venomous as on 
the coast of Coromandel. Alligators 
of great size are numerous, and crabs 
swarm over some of the islands. 
‘The number and variety of sheli-fish 
is so great, that the most beautiful 
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collections may be made with very 
little trouble, 

The natives of these islands appear 
to be a mild, inoffensive race, without 
any destructive weapon except & 
fish-gig, their occupations being prin- 
cipally fishing and trading to the 
neighbouring islands, The females 
are employed in preparing the vic- 
tuals and cultivating the ground. 
There is a considerable traffic carried 
on among the islands, the chief arti- 
cles of which are cloth, silver coin, 
iron, tobacco, and some other com- 
modities obtained from Europeans ; 
and also the produce of their own 
islands, such as coco-nuts, betel-nute, 
fowls, hogs, canoes, spears, birds’ 
nests, ambergris, and tortoise-shells. 
The chief productions of the Nivobars 
are the coco and betcl-nut trees, 
Most of the country ships bound to 
Rangoon touch bere in order to pro- - 
cure a cargo of coco-nuts, which they 
purchase at the rate of four for a leaf 
of tobacco, and 100 for a yard of blue 
cloth, Wild cinnamon and sassafras 
may also be procured, und a nutritive 
fruit called by the Portuguese the 
mellori, which in some respects re- 
sembles the jack fruit of Bengal, aud 

ws on a species of pulm abundant 
in the woods. Both the dogs and 
hogs are fed on coco-nuts, here the 
staff of life, and the quality of the 
pork is excellent. Tobacco is the 
current medium of all exchange and 
barter. 

Ten or twelve huts compose a vil- 
lage, each of which has a captain, 
who cartits on the bartering trade 
with the ships thst arrive, but he has 
otherwise no peculiar privileges. The 
chief food of the inhabitants is the 
meliori bread, which is very palatable, 

ether with coco-nuts and yams. 
clothing of the men consists of 

a narrow piece of cloth abont three 
yards long, which they wrap round 
their waist, then passing it between 
theirglegs, and .through the girth be- 
hind, leave the end of it to be- 
hind them; and ftom this circum- 
stance originated the fabulous stories 
of men with tails, related by Kioping 
the Swedish navigator. They are so 
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jealous of their females, that Lieut. 
Callinson, who in 1823 remained for 
some weeks on the sniall island of 
Bempoka,and frequently visited thena- 
tives in their huts, declares that dar- 
ing the whole time he naver saw one 

The inhabitants of the Nicobars 
do not follow any of the systems of 
religion prevalent on the Indian con- 
tinent, or among the Bustern Isles, 
and their notions of a divine being, if 
they actually have any, are extremely 
perplexed and unintelligible. Their 
paters (an appellation borrowed from 
the Portuguese) act in the treble ca- 
pacity of eonjurer, physician, and 
Priest. For the expulsion of evil 
spirits they depend chiefly on exor- 
cisms, the process in effecting which 
ig accompanied with the most hor- 
rible grimaces, Mr. Haensel, the 
Danish missionary, relatea that he 
‘was present when one of these phy- 
sicians undertook to cure a woman 
who was unwell. After a succession 
of most hideous faces the sorcerer 

woduced a large yam, pretending that 
fe had extracted it from the body of 
the woman, and that the enchanted 
yam had been the cause of her dis- 
order. 

The missionaries never attained 
any considerable proficiency in the 
Nicobarean language, which they 
found sttended with peculiar difficul- 
ties, It is remarkably poor ia words, 
and such is the indolence of the na- 
tives, that aa long as they can express 
what they mean by signs, they are 
unwilling to open their mouths for 
the purpose of speaking. Both men 
and women carry always in their 
mouths a large quid of betel, which 
impedes their articulation, and ren- 
ders their speech a sort of indistinct 
sputtering, accompanied by a shower 
of saliva. In their common jargon 
there are many Malay words borrow- 
ed from European and Asiatic lan- 
guages, It is aaid they have no ex- 
pression for mumbera beyond forty, 
except by multiplication. 

A commercial establishment was 
Yormed on these islands in 175G by 
the Danes, who new-named them 
Frederick’sIslands; but the enterprize 

vor. m1. 
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was unsuccessful, all the colonists 
from Tranquebar dying within a few 
ears. new arrangement was 
Horned in 1768, in conjunction with 
the Baptist missionaries; but they 
also died so fast, that in 1771 only 
two Europeans and four Malabar 
servants survived. A few intrepid 
and indefatigable missionaries con- 
tinued to reside on the islands, 
receiving supplics from Tranqucbar, 
and also additional brethren in place 
of those that died; but the mortality 
continuing incessant, and no progress 
whatever havingbeen made in the con- 
version of the natives, the mission 
was finally abandoned in 1787. Since 
then but little intercourse has taken 
place, except with casual passing ves- 
sely, until 1823, when Licut. Collin- 
son was sent from Prince of Wales’ 
island to make inquiries respecting 
two country ahips reported to have 
been cut off among the Nieobars. 
The rumour proved to be unfounded, 
and the natives remained the same 
piet race the Danes had left them. 
hey complained bitterly of the de- 
lations committed by the crews 
of the Burmese boats that came to 
fish for sea-sluge, who stole their 
hogs and poultry,—(Haensel, Fon- 
tana, Collinson, $0.) 


Nuvcort.—A small tows and dis- 
trict in Mysore, forty-five miles enst 
from_Chittledroog; lat. 14° 10’ NL, 
lon. 77° 10 E. 


NitxantHa.—A_ town of pil 
mage in Northern Hindostan, said to 
be eight days’ journey north from 
Catmandoo, although only thirty- 
seven miles of horizontal distance; 
Jat. 28° 22‘ N., lon. 85° 4’ EK, This 
place is visited about the end of July 





and beginning of August, yet the 
rond is scarcely passable on ‘account 
of the great depth of snow ; avalanch- 





ea being common, and gla 
quent occurrence. During tl 
season a fair is held and many tem- 
porary shops opened; but when the 
cald season sets in it is abandoned 
by all, who seek amild climate, Ac- 

ing to native reports there are 
eight springs here, one of which ip 
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hot. Another pool, named Surya- 
coond, is about a mile further east, 
and immediately beyond it rises the 
immense peak of Gosain Sthan, from 
the east side of which a branch of 
the Causiki rises. The name (Nil 
Kantha) means bine throat, an epi- 
thet of Siva, originating from an ex- 
ploit performed by him while the 
gods were churning the ocean, and 
related at great length in the Hindoo 
mythological poens.—(F’. Buchanan, 
Kirkpatrick, §c.) 

Nitun,—A Tartar village in Tibet, 
situated on the Jahnevi or Nilun 
river, in the district of Chu: s 
and dependent on Chaprang, said to 
be six days’ casy journey further up 
lat, 31° G N., lon. 78° 59’E. Leight 
above the level of the sea 11,127 
feet. From hence there is said to 
be p road passable for horses to 
Siaprons—Ubeevon and Herbert, 

fe.) 


Nivun_River.—A river of North- 
ern Hindostan which has its rise 
in Tibet, whence it flows from the 
north-east, and having penetrated the 
Himalaya, ultimately joins the Bha- 
gatithi or trae Ganges. Apparently 
thia is the remotest souroe of the 
river that passes Calcutta, under the 
name of Hooghly. 


Ninetr River.--A river of the 
interior of Iadia beyond the Ganges, 
not far from the frontiers of Silhet, 
and supposed to be the commience- 
ment of the western branch of the 
Irawady, From Tummoo (a Bur- 
mene stockade) it is five marches to 
the Ningti river through 4 saul forest 
of large trees. This river is described 
‘ag a magnificent one, and eight hun- 
dred yards broad even in the month 
of February. From the Ningti to 
Amerapoora the road is said to be 
quite practicable, The Khecoo or 
varnish tree (melanorkea usitatis- 
sia) is particularly abundant in 
Kibboo, a valley on the banks of the 
Ningti, between Munipoor and Ava, 
where it grows to so large a size that 
it affords planks above three feet in 
breadth, ard in appearance and grain 
very like mahogany. Some 
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been found thirteen feet in cirewm- 
ference. The varnish is extracted 
ennually through an incision at the 
commencement of the rnins, ench 
tree yielding about a gallon.—{ Prdvic 
Journals, §¢.) 





Nitr (or Liti),—A ghaut or pass 
thus named, leading from Northern 
Hindostan to Tibet, stretching along 
the banks of the Dauli, which from 
its size and length of courne ought to 
be considered the principal branch of 
the Ganges. The mountains on either 
side are generally componed of rocks 
scarped perpendicularly, the sides of 
the chasms in some parts approach- 
ing so close as to admit their being 
crossed on wooden sceffoldings, sup- 
ported from crag to crag. When 
this is not practicable it is necesuary 
to climb the mountains, where in 
one instance, to gain a horizontal 
distance of 280 yarda, forming the 
base of a triangle, one mile must first 
he ascended and another descended. 
The village of Niti stands at the baso 
of 2 small range of hills which defend 
it from the north and west; Int. 30° 
47'N., lon. 79 56’E. A gorge be- 
tween the western hills and those to 
the south admits the Niti river, but 
the valley is closed up about a mile 
to the east, by an ascent covered 
with birch trees, and leading to many 
gorges and ridges of a high mountain 
topped with snow. In front of the 
town towards the river are small 
terraces, descending by steps, which 
ere cultivated. Owing to its great 
elevation persons from the low coan- 
tries experience a difficulty of breath- 
ing. In the beginning of June the 
thermometer ranges from 40° to 50° 
in the morning, to 70° and 80° in the 
middle of the day, with rain and 
slight snow at night. At that season 
of the year the birch trees and rose 
bushes are just bursting into life, the 
furze coming into blossom, and the 
barley and other grains sown. Ve- 
getable life on the return of the 
‘watm season is here called rupidly 
into ection, after having bad its 
vital powers so long torpid and suz- 
pended. 
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The changes of the atmosphere at 
Nit. are very sudden and violent. 
The cold of the evening commences 
so eatly as thice pm, about 
which time the flying clouds become 
murky and stationary, envelope the 
topa of the mountains, and roll down 
thew sides, dischuging their con- 
tents in snow on the higher, and rain 
on the lower ranges Lightning 
and thunder rately occu: , hut aglow 
of cle u colourcd light ovcihangs the 
snmouts of the snow-covcied praks 
on the darkest mghts In the be- 
giuning of June, in the morning, the 
tops of the highest mountains are 
covered with snow, about noon the 
ravines between the ridges aie cleared, 
butt remains in the clefts and gorges 
Betwecn three 1 1¢ and next motn- 
ing the mountain resumes ats robes 
of white, which proccss of deposition 
and dissolution gocs on diming the 
diy mouths When the cold season 
acts nm the mountainccts ae obliged 
to quit their tempotary habitations, 
and Icave them to such wild animals 
as pictcr them to glens and caverns, 
Lhe whole surface of the vallies as 
well as of the mountuns 19 then co- 
vered with snow, which in some parts 
melts under the influence of heat 
and rain, but in others continues un- 
changed. To this mass of melting 
snow, many of the large rivers are 
mdebted foi their tiibutary waters, 
which pou down m_ numberlcss 
streams and torents, and are the real 
sources of the Ganges 

In 1818 Capt Webb, under the 
character of an Emopean mere 
chant, endeavoured to open a com- 
mercial intercourse with Deba, the 
nearest Chinese post to Niti, m hopes 
of being permitted to advance to the 
banks of the futuleje, only nbout 
fifteen miles distance ta the north, 
where, in the reat of the great Hi- 
imelaya range, msny interesting ob- 
servations might have been made. 
All his attempts, however, were 
baffled, although dextiously conduct- 
ed, by the invinuble caution ot ob- 
stinacy of that jealous people, the 
chain of whose authority ap, 
to stretch with unbroken strength 
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from Pekin to this elevated and 
secluded station By a mern of 
four barometens Capt Webb found 
the crest of the Nit: ghaut to be 
16,814 feet above the tcvel of the 
sea, the valley of the Sutuleye he 
estimated at 14,924 fect —(Afoor~ 
croft, Tra, Webb, $c ) 


Nizam —See Hs penazan. 


Nivawratam — A town in the 
Northern Cwears, forty-three niles 
&.W. trom Misulipatam, Jat 15° 54’ 
N, lon. 80°40 CA cansidenatle 
coasting trade as cated on here in 
craft navigated by the natives. 


Noaxorr (nava cata, the new 
fort )—A town in Northen Hindos- 
tan, division of Nepaul Proper, si- 
tuated on a bull on the east side of 
the Finoolgunga, scventecn miles 
N by W fiom Catmandoo, lat 27° 
53 N, lon, 85°50’ ‘This place 
ws not of any great extent, but it 
contains some of the largest and 
best looking houses tn Nepau! Its 
position 1s alo of importance, as 
commanding the only entrance into 
this quarter from Upper as well as 
from Lower libet, and standing close 
to Mount Dhyboon, by which the 
Chinese ariny was obliged to descend 
in 1792, when penetrating into Ne- 
paul The temple of Noakote 19 
dedicated to Mahamaya ot Bhavani, 
and is a biuch building on the face 
of a hill, with nothing remarkable in 
ats appearance From the 1oof there 
are numerous offirings to the god- 
des» suspended, consisting princrpal- 
ly of brass vessels and weapons ot 
various soits, among the latter some 
trophies acquired from the Chinese. 

ihe valley of Noakote 1s about sx 
mules in length, by one and a quarter 
in breadth. The soil is extremely 
frurtful, and notwithstanding its pros 
amity to the snowy mountains which 
enclose it to the north, it 18 capable 
of beating all the vegetable produc- 
tions of the province of Bahar. he 
Trsoolgunga nver which traverses 
itis held an much veneration, This 
valley, although so near to the hilla, 
1s reckoned one of the least elevated 
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in Nepaul Proper, which accounts for 
its greater temperature as com 

with that of Catmandoo, fiom whence 
the court frequently migrates, to pass 
the winter at Noakote After the 
middle of Aptil the heat 1s utense. 
Besides rice, considerable quantities 
of sugar-cane are raised in thts val- 
fey, and the gour o1 unpure sugar 18 
here brought to matket in a more re 
fined state than 13 usual in Bengal. 
‘The garlic has remarkablelarge cloves, 
and the pine apples, guavas, and man- 
goes, mo excellent, — (Aikpatrick, 
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Noanacun (Navanagara, the new 
city) —A town in the province of 
Gnyjerat, situated about seven miles 
south from the Gulf of Cutch; Int. 
22° 53! N, lon 70° 14’ E, The jam 
of Noanagur, in respect to territory, 
revenue, and resources, may be reck- 
oned the most considerable chret 10 
the Guyerat pemnsula. 

The district of Noanagur consists 
of four divisions, wz Nuggur, Kam- 
baha (or Surya), Sutchana, and Joo- 
ria, the last of which bas bees alinat- 
ed by the Khowasfarmly The coun- 
try inland fiom the cit) 1s extremely 
rocky, but 1¢ produces plentiful crops 
of jowary, growing apparently out of 
the stones, so entirely 1s the soil con- 
ecaled What is sown in the nattow 
vallies in October, 15 reaped in May 
and June In the neighbourhood of 
the small villages the sugar-cine 19 
cultivated. ‘Lins ciop 1s so hazard- 
ous that in India it 1s usually only 
rased tmdcr peaceable governments, 
where the peasantry aie in good 
eircumstances, and secure of rc ip- 
ang where they have sown, The 
crops of grain hee are comparatively 
small, water beirg so near the sut- 
face, and the Gujerat penmsula ge- 
nereily having many small streams 
with low banks, so as to adnit of 
irrigation, 

‘The town itself is asserted by the 
natives to be three cass m circumfe- 
rence, and defended by a wall of no 
great stiength, built about forty-five 
vears ago. It contains many weavets, 
whomanutacture a considerable quan- 
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tity of coarse and fine cloth, aome 
soits of a very beautiful fabric; and 
the nver Nagm, which flows under 
the walls, 1s stipposed by the natives 
to possess some quality peculratly fie 
vourableto the dy eing of cloth, for the 
excellence of which the town 18 ccle- 
brated 

All the Noanagur villages within 
twelve ot fitteen miles of the Runn 
aie fortified with walls for then de- 
fence. ihe cultyvators generally pay 
one-thud to government, which ap~ 
points a person to value the cop; 
besides this a tax i Jevicd on am- 
mals, aud anothet on men, Koreea 
are stiuch in Cutch under the autho- 
aity of the 1ow, and others under 
that of the yam of Noanagur. It 15 
a small handsome silver com, and sts 
average value four to armpce Not 
far from this place are two o1 thiee 
beds of pearl oysters, which contmn 
peatls of an infurrar quality ,and even 
these by unproper managcment are 
almost exbausted. 

Lhe appellation of yam to the chief- 
tain of Noanagur, 1s a title of honour 
which has descended to him from his 
ancestots. The Hindoos derive it 
from a Sansenit source, and the Ma- 
homedans from Jumsheed, a renown- 
ed sovereign of Perma, but both arc 
ignorant of its tue import. It 19, 
however, assumed by the chief of 
Noanagui only, the other chefs of 
Hallaw_prefixing the word Jahrejah, 
before their names, Then sons are 
callid kooer The Jahrejahs gene- 
tally pay but httle regard to any re- 
hgion, ‘In 1808 Jam Jessayee of this 
petty principality was considered # 
convert to the Malomedan faith, of 
which he obsei ved the external forms, 
and bcld Brahmins in exectation. 

The Butish government came fist 
ito contact with this petty state in 
the year 1808, when Jessajee, the 
reigning jam, entered into a treat: 
with the Bombay gov e.nment, whic 
fixed bis tubute to the Guicowar at 
95,000 :upees. From this period the 
Noanagur state afforded the best ex~ 
ample of good oider and suboidina- 
tion to the other pincipalities of the 
Gujerat peninsula: m consequence, 
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in 1815, the British government was 
induced to support the yam against 
the rebellious proceedings of the Joo~ 
tia chief, who had imported a laige 
body of Arabs ftom Cutch, and trea- 
cherously possessed hunscif of seve~ 
ral forts the property of Noanagui. 
On this occasion Jam Santajcc, who 
in 1818 had succeeded hie brother 
Tessujce, defrayed the expense of 
the Bombay detachment, amounting 
to 8,50,000 rupees. — (Mac mado, 
Wathes, Public MS Reports, xe.) 


Noaroona —A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, forty-five miles east 
from Surat; lat. 21° 10’ N,, lon, 73° 
15 E. In 1818 tt was male a tem- 
porary depot of supply for the arnnes 
serving to the north of Bombay. 


Noaroona ( Navapura).—A small 
and thinly inhabited village in che 
province of Candeish, The sur- 
sounding countiy consists of low 
Inlls, interspersed with Bheel han- 
lets, tls 1ude tube forming the 
gicat bulk of the population, There 
Jy Q square ghuny neat the villuge, 
the mhabitants of which are mostly 
Brahmins,—(Sutherland, $e.) 


Nourauvce —A considerable town 
in the province of Oude, fortified with 
brick walls, fitteen mies W.S.W. from 
Lucknow ; fat. 26° 47’ N, lon. 80° 
33’ E. There iy an extensive manu- 
factory of the diffuent kinds of biass 
vessels used by the natives of Hin- 
dostan for domestic and culary pur- 
poses, 


Nocunst ra.—A frontier town and 
custom-honse m Assam, situated on 
the south bank of the Brahmaputra, 
twenty-s1< niles east fiom Goalpare ; 
lat, 26° 4’ N, lon. 91° 3’ EL 


Norx1.~—A considerable town be- 
longing to Sindia im the province 
of Malwa, which in 1820 contamed 
1,000 houses; lat. 28° 3’N., lon, 75° 
27’ E., twenty-nme miles W.S.W. 
from Qoyein, and 1,698 feet nbove 
the level of the sea. Nolye was built 
by Raya Nol, from whom its name 
originated; but sts modern one is 
Burnuggur, the fist bemg thought 
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of bad omen if pronounced before 
breakfast. 


Nowurpirs — When Abu! Facel 
wrote in 1582, one of the chief Ba- 
loochy tnbes was named Nomerdhes, 
as appears from his desenption of 
them, zz. “ Another cham of moun- 
tains runs fiom Sehwan to Scwee, 
where it 1s called Khuttee. Here 
dwell a tribe named Nomuicty, who 
can raise 300 cavalty and 700 mfantyy. 
At the foot of this teriitory 19 ano- 
ther tbe of Baloochies named Teh- 
ving, who have a thousand chorce 
troops, Theic 15 another range of 
Mountains, one crtrennty of which 15, 
on Cutch, and the other joins the 
teriitories of the Kulmainies, where 
it 1s called Kaveh, It 15 inhabited 
by 4,000 Balooches."—( dbul Fazcl, 
$e.) 


Novoauvn.—A small town in the 

novince of Delhi, fourteen miley W. 

fy 5. fiom Saharunpoor ; fat, 29° 56’ 
N, lon. 77° 17’ E. 


Noosy (lavant, brackuk).— A 
small town in the province of Babat, 
distict of Bogltpoor, seventy-four 
miles WN W. fiom Moorshedabad ; 
lat, 24° 28’ N, lon. 87° 8" E. 


Noorazan (of ight, the abode).— 
A large village in the province of 
Asta, situated on the south of the 
Sank mscr, thnteen miles N, by W. 
fiom Gualior; lat 26° 25’ N, lon. 
77° S6'E. Adjoinng to Nootrabad 
3s a laige garden laid out by Autong- 
zube, within which is & monument 
to the memory of Goona Begum, a 
piincess cclebrated for her ment al and 
personal accomplishments. Many ot 
her compositions in the Hindostany 
language are sull sung and admued. 
The shine bears this msenption m 
Persian, — “ Alas! alas! Goona 
Begum !” 


Noon onpy.—A town tm the pro- 
vince and district of Bejapoor, about 
thirty-eight mules travelling distance 
&.8.W. from the city of Bejapoor. 
This place stands on a base of red- 
dish stone, and 1s built of the same 
materials. On on elevated rock to 
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the south-west is a remarkable stonc 
fort, of rude architecture, with lofty 
circular bastions,—{ Fullarton, $c.) 


Nooxrcoor. — A small district in 
the province of Bejapoor, situated in 
the doab (or space included by) of 
the two rivers Gatpurbs and Mal- 
purba. The principal towns are Ba- 
daumy and Ramdroog. 


Noont.—A village in the province 
of Mooltan, division of Sinde, situ- 
ated on the banks of the Falalee, 
fifteen miles below Hyderabad ; lat. 
25°98! N. 

Noonnacun (Nurnagara, the city 
of hght).—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Tiperah, 
fifty miles E. by N. from Dacca; lat. 
93° 45’ N., lon, 91° 5° E, 


Noosiuiaa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, division of Sindo, 
fifty miley N. by W. from Hyderabad; 
lat, 26° 4’ N,, lon. 68° 33’ E. 


Nora.—A country of India beyond 
the Ganges, south of Assam and 
north of Ava, between the Irawady 
and Keynduem rivers, which in 1795 
was tributary to the Burmese sove- 
reign, but had nevertheless princes 
of its own, derived from the same 
stock as the family that then governed 
Assam. The natives are said to speak 
a dialect very little different from thut 
of Sian, and call themselves Thay- 
Jown; but they are also designated 
as the Casi Shan or Kathi Shan.— 
CF, Buchanan, $c.) 


Nortu-zast Monsoon.—See Co- 
ROMANDEL. 


Noazunaa.—A town in the pro- 
vince and district of Bahar, situated 
on the great Benures road, 332 iniles 
N.W. from Calcutta, and about eighty 
§.S.W. from Patna, 


Nosuncarav,—A small town sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, in the pro- 
vince and district of Agra, about five 
miles S$. by E. from Mathura. 


Nowacuur ( Naoaghar).— A town 
in the province of Gundwana, situ- 
ated et the junction of the Hatsoo 
with the Mahanuddy river, 110 miles 
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S8.W.4rom Sumbhulpoor ; lat. 20° 49’ 
N., lon. 82° 43 E. This is one of the 
most productive perguimahy in the 
Choteesghur sion. In 1819 the 
Nowaghor zemindar was described aa 
8 wild Gond, whose estate consisted 
of villages extorted from the rajas of 
Bustar, Jey poor, Kharound, Conkair, 
and Patna for military services.— 
(Roughsedge, $c.) 


Nowan.—A native fortress in Berar, 
twenty miles N.E, of Nandere, which 
in 1818 was occupied by Nowsnjec 
Naik, the chief of a refractory ban- 
ditti, with which the province then 
swarmed, It was in consequence 
stormed by a detachment under Major 
Pittman, ‘commanding the Nizan’s 
regular infantry in Berar, and cap- 
tured after a desperate resistance. 
The garrison amounted to 600 men 
mostly Arabs, of whom not above 
twenty remained unhurt: 439 bodies 
were buried next day. The British 
casualties were thirty-two men killed 
and 176 {including six British and 
ten native officers) wounded. Nowah 
had been fortified by an Armenian 
who had acquired some knowledge 
of the European system of fortifica- 
tion. 

Nowaroona (Nava pura).—A 
town in the province of Malwa, four- 
teen miles E. of Sonegbur. The 
hills to the south produce tolerably 
large teok trees. 


Nowcaon (Nava grama).—A 
town in the province of Gundwana, 
which in 1820 belonged to the Bri- 
tish government, and contained 200 
houses ; Int, 22°42 N., lon. 75°28" E. 


Nunsercwnce (the prophel'sgunge). 
—A town in the province of Agra, 
eighteen miles S.W. from Furruck- 
abad ; lat. 27°14’ N,, lon. 79°15’ E. 


Nuppra (Navadwipa, the new 
island ).—A district in the province 
of Bengal, situated immediately to 
the north of Calcutta, between the 
twenty-second and twenty-fourth de. 
grees of north latitude. On the 
north it is bounded by Rajeshahy ; on 
the south by the twenty-four per- 
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gunoahs and Jessore, to the east it 
has Jessore, and to the west it is 
separated trom Burdwan Ly the river 
Hooghly 

This district 1 large and wonder- 
fully rich in all the dearer productions 
of an Indian soil, but this beng 
remaikably light, the land 1s only 
capable of undergoing ullaze for 
three successive years, after which at 
must he left fallow for an equal pe~ 
riod) The n ost valuthle articles of 
produce me mulberry trees, hemp, 
flax, tobacco, sugar, and oush, a 
plant from which a red dye 1 pro- 
ewted In 1802 it was supposed that 
the cultivation of the district subse- 
quent to the first yeat of the decen- 
nial pettlement, afterwards rendered 
perinanent, had inci eased one-eighth, 
and that the proportion of the culn- 
vated to the uncultivated land as it 
then stood was as follows . 

Jungle., ... .. Begas 305,000 

Ground lying fallow 1,959,000 

For cultivation «..... 1,959,500 

In Nuddea there ae seven descrip~ 
tions of rent-free land, the aggregate 
of which may be computed at 900,000 
begas, but the revenue lands are 
geneially observed to be the best cul- 
tivated The porsessors of these 
reut-fec Linds seldom give leases, on 
whi hh account the tenants are lable 
to be much imposed on and dispos- 
sessed, should their fanns mprove 
and cops prove 1edundant , govern- 
ment renters, on the other hand, be- 
ing protected in the occupation of 
then lands, take more pams, and 
prefer it although encumbered with a 
land tax In gencral propnietors of 
estates receive much more than ten 
per cent, on the yumuri, or assess 
ment to the tevenue With regard 
to witer carnage this distict 1s sin- 
gulaily happy, possessmz an easy and 
quick transportation by the tivers 
Hooghly, Jellinghy, and Issumutty, 
yet the revenue bears no comparinon 
to that realized im the adjacent di 
tict of Burdwan, which does not 
enjoy so unportant an advantage In 
1814 the total produce of the fand- 
tax amounted to 1,191,133 1upees 
There ate here many embankments 
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to preyent the devast ition of rivers; 
but the soil 1s so light and sandy, 
that 101g ill adapted fo: the formation 
of embankments capable of resisting 
any great lateral prcssure 
In 1802 the collector, in_reply to 
queites circulated by the Beard of 
Revenue, stated that in the district 
of Nuddea there wore then 5,740 
hamlets and villages, supposed to 
contain 127,405 houses, which at 
six persons to a house would give 
764,430 whabitants, of which pune 
ber he supposed 246,062 were Ma- 
homedans, but fron the retuins of 
other districts, since made with in« 
creased accutacy, tt 1» probable that 
the above sum total » much under 
the real amount With respect to 
the police of Nuddea, it appears to 
have greatly improved since 1907, 
when dacotty (0: gang tobbery) in 
al had attuned ats acme In 
1784, according to Major Rennell’s 
mensuration, this collectorate con- 
tained 3,115 square miles, but it has 
probably since recews cd a considerable 
accession of termtoiy, ay one of the 
reasons stated 1n 1814 for the diffi- 
calty of estabhshmg an efficient po- 
lice, was the great extent under the 
supervision of the magistrate.—(7 
Grant, Sir A Seton, $c ) 


Nuppra —A town in the province 
of Bengil, sitnated at the confluence 
of the Jelhnghy and Cossimbazar 
branches of the Ganges, where their 
yenction forms the Hooghly, about 
sixty miles north from Calcutta, lat. 
23° 25 N, lon 88°24’ E 

This was the camtal of a Hindoo 
ptineipality anteiio. to the Maho- 
medan conquest, and was taken 
and cntirely destroyed by Malo- 
med Bukhtyar Khilyce, the first Mus- 
sulmaun invadar of Bengal. In 
more recent times it has becn the 
seat of Brabraimied leainms, which 
appaently niust have dcchned to a 
very obscure condition, a» in 1801 
the judze and magistratc, while re- 
plying to the Maiqms Wellesiey’s 
queries, declares that he knows not 
of any semmaties within the district 
im which ether the Hindoo or Ma- 
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homedan law is taught. We learn, 
however, from the government re« 
cords, that prior to 1811 @ certain 
sum was disbursed for the support of 
the Hindoo college at Nuddea, but 
wholly inefficient for the attainment 
of the end proposed, the preservation 
and revival of Hindoo literature, 
During that year, under Lord Minto’s 
admimstration, more vigorous mea- 
sures were catried into execution to 
re-organize and augment the existing 
college, but it does not appear with 
any better success. 

Within a mile of Nuddea, and close 
to the point of junction of the 
Cossimbazar with the Jellinghy and 
Hooghly rivers, there is 2 temple de- 
dicated to Krishna, ornamented with 
a handsome domc in imitation of the 
Mahomedan style of architecture, 
which in 1819 the river was rapidly 
undermining, although in all proba- 
bility originally built at a considerable 
distance from its channel; such is 
the transitory nature of this light 
alluvial soil.—(Lord Minto, Abul 
Fazel, J. Grant, Fullarton, &c.) 


Nupyacone (Naduja_grama).— 
A town in the province of Allahabad, 
principality of Ditteah, nineteen 
miles W. by S. from Jaloun; lat. 26° 
7’ N., lon, 78° 50’ E. 


Nuccrewa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of North 
Saharunpoor, which in 1809 contain- 
ed 18,000 inhabitants; lat, 29° 27” 
N,, lon, 78° 26’ E., forty-seven miles 
N.N.W. from the town of Morada- 
bad.’ Near to this place are some 
native works named Kuloo Khan's 
fort. 


Nucavrz.—A strong town in the 
province of Ajmeer, belonging to the 
Row of Ooniara, sixty-nine mifes tra- 
yelling distance south from Jeypoor. 
This place is covered by a Jake on its 
western face, and encompassed with 
modern fortifications in better order 
and of a more formidable aspect than 

haps any town in Rujpootana. A 
very lofty inner wall of mud is covered 
by a fine rampart of stone masonry, 
and the whole protected by a spacious 
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wet ditch. Up to 1820 no European 
had been permitted to enter this 
strong-hold.—(#aHarton, $e.) 


Nvavr.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, eighty-one miles S.S.W- 
from Chatterpoor; lat. 23° 54’ N., 
Jon, 79° 8 E. 

Nusizanav.—A town in the pro- 
yince of Delhi, district of Morada- 
bad, ninety-five miles N.E. from 
Delhi; lat. 29° 37 N., Ion. 78° 12” 
E. In length it is about six furlongs, 
with some regular broad streets, en= 
closed by barricrs at different dis- 
tances, and forming distinct bazars, 
The fort of Putturghur, built of a 
fine blue stone, und situated about 
amile to the east of the town, is a 
noble piece of masonry, and though 
Jong consigned to neglect, its walls, 

teways, and turrets stil] remain 
in high preservation. The situation 
of the town, however, is low, and 
the surrounding country swampy. 

This town was built’ by Nujib ud 
Dowlah with the view of uttracti 
the commerce between Cashinere an: 
Hindostan; and a traffic is still car- 
ried on in wood, bamboos, copper, 
and tincel brought from the hills, 
‘The founder above-named lies buried 
io agrave here without ornament of 
any kind.—(Zardwicke, Foster, Fuk 
Jarton, $e.) 

Nusircuur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Cawn- 
poor, situated on the right bank of 
the Ganges, twenty miles 8.E. from 
the town of Cawnpoor, This is a 
busy commercial place of modern 
date, having been chiefly indebted 
for its existence to the vicinity of an 
extensive indigo work established 
here by the late General Claude 
Martine.—( Fullarton, 0.) 


Nucpmncan (Naladanga), — A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Jessore, seventy-four miles 
N.E. by N. from Calicut; Jat. 23° 
25’ N,, lon, 89° 7’ N. 

Numnutecote.—A small town in 
the province of Malabar, fifty-two 
aniles E.N.E. from Calicut; lat. 11° 
32N., lon, 76° 35’ E. 
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Nousoonrz.—A town in the pros 
vince of Auungabad, seventy-two 
imttes W, by S. from the city of Au- 
rangabad ; lat. 19° 41’ N., lon. 74° 
23' E. 


Nonocat (named also Ghazypoor), 
—A populous town im the Bulaghaut 
ceded districts, surrounded by a mud 
wall and protected by a mud fort; 
lat. 15° 237 N., lon 78° 377E, psty- 
seven niles NN W. fiom Cuddapab, 
7\7 feet above the level of the sca, 
A small mye: which runs on the 
north mde supplies the inhabitants 
with water for strigation and other 
purposes, The pass between Cum- 
mum and Nundcal 1s 3,767 feet above 
the level of the sea.—{ Heyne, $c ) 


Nowpersar.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, formerly of gieat 
extent, and still surrounded by an 
old wall, mostly in ruins; lat. 2)° 25’ 
N, lon, 74° 15’ E. The soil in the 
vicimty appears good, but the scar- 
city of water impedes cultivation, 
The tomb of Saadet Peer stand» on 
a rocky fill o quarter of a mile fiom 
the town, and 15 said to have becn 
built 750 years ago, Beaides this 
there are many tombs and pagodas 
in the vicimty, In 1820 Nundeibar 
belonged to the Buitish government, 
and contatned about 500 houses.— 
(Malcolm, .) 


Nuwpiproce ( Nandidurga)—A 
strong hill-fort in Mysore, thuty- 
one mules N. by E, from Bangalore; 
lat. 13° 22 N, lon, 77° 44’ E. This 
place 1. built on the top of a moun- 
tain shaped like a tadpole, 1,700 icet 
Ingh, of which three-fourths of the 
cucumfeience 1» iwaccesstble. The 
ascent 1s by a steep and slippery 
path, mostly cut 1 steps out of the 
rock, and about a mile and a half in 
length, It passes under several gate~ 
ways and choultries, but mcets no 
fortified lines until the summit ts at- 
tamed. There t a Hindoo temple 
on the apex, and the barracks, ma- 
geaines, &c. are still standing, al- 
though no tonger used, the custody 
of the droog being now left (1820) to 
a small sepoy guard posted at the 
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gate, the garrison being stationed in 
the pettah. Ine pass through the 
hills, about a mile to the west, an 
unege of the bull Nunds, about nine 
feet high, wn his usual secur ent 
posture, has been cut out of the rock ; 
and in a temple within the pcttah an 
image in the human shape 1s worship= 
ped under the name of Nundy Inwara, 
or the god Nundy, 

In 1791 this fortress ranked m 
point of strength next to Severn- 
droog, Chutteldroog, and Kistna- 
gheriy, and was then stormed by a 
detachment under Major Gowihe, 
after an obstinate defence of three 
weeks. When Hyder took xt from 
the Maharattas, it was after a tedious 
Blockade of thrce years. Near to 
this place, among the hills of Chin- 
rava C onda, the Pennar river (called 
m Sanscrit the Northern Pmakan) 
has its source. It runs tonards the 
north, while the Palar, which also 
‘springs from near Nundy, flows south- 
wards, These hills may therefoic 
be looked upon a» the highest part of 
the country in the centre of the lend 
south of the Krishna. The svarces 
of the Cavery and Toombudra rivers, 
towatds the western side, ale proba- 
bly higher.—( Fullerton, Dirom, F. 
Buchanan, §¢.) 


Nozat.—A town and pass in the 
province of Allahabad, thirty miles 
SS.W. from Teary ; lat. 24° 24 N., 
jon. 78°34’ E, 


Nurcexnorre. — A hamlet in 
Northern Hindostan, thirty miles 
N.N.E. from Sermagur , lat. 30° 34’ 
N., lon, 79° 5’ E, 


Norroor.—A town in the pro- 
yince ot Lahore, forty-four mies 
N.NE. fiom Amntar; lat, 31° 58° 
N., lon. 75° 22 E, This place stends 
on the top of a Ingh hill, ascended 
by steps, and m 1783, when visited 
by Mr. Foster, had the appearance 
of opulence and industiy, Towards 
the SE. the country 1 open and 
pleasant, with a winding stream of 
fine water, the heat bemg much mo- 
detated by the cool breezes from the 
northern hills, which durmg a con- 
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siderable part of the year are covered 
with snow. At the above date the 
Nurpoor district was bounded on 
the north by the Ravey ; on the cast 
by the Chambal country; on the 
west by some sinall Hindoo districts 
lying at the head of the Punjab and 
the Beysh rivers; and on the south 
by Hurreepoor. According to native 
authorities, in 1810 Nurpoor con- 
tained 7,500 houses, and fifty looms 
employed in the manufacture of cash- 
mere shawls, The reigning chief, 
named Beer Singh, was a Pathaniya 
Rajpoot; his revenue two lacks of 
rupees and a half, 


Nvasincuva.—A small town in 
the province of Allahabad, situated 
on the south bank of the Sonur river, 
fifteen miles 8.W. from Huttuh ; lat, 
24° 0 N,, lon, 79° 24’ E, 


Noastwenon (Nara Singha gara). 
A petty state in the province of 
Malwa, tributary to Holcar, which 
from misrule and internal commo- 
tion had become impoverished, and 
an annoyance to the neighbouring 
country. In 1819 a complete settle- 
ment of this disturbed principality 
was made by Captain Heuley, when 
the gross revenuc amounted to about 
60,000 rupees per annum. Lat, 23° 
45’ N., lon. 77° 10’ E—( Public MS, 
Documents, $e.) 


Nuratncroon( Nara Singha pura), 
—A town in the province of Bejapoor, 
ninety-three miles E.S.E. from Poo- 
na; lat, 17° 55’ N., lon. 75° 16’ E. 


Nunsozan.—A small village in the 
province of Bejapoos, principality of 
Colapoor, situated on # point of land 
formed by. the junctions of the 
Krishna and the Paunchoo Gunga, 
This place derives its name from a 
temple dedicated to Nursoba (Nara- 
singha Deva), which stands by a well- 
built ghaut or flight of steps descend. 
ing to the river Krishna, aud is pro- 
vided with an establishment of Brah- 
mins. The ghaut on the opposite 
side of the river is magnificent, and 
the town of Corundwar, a short dis- 
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tance further, has a fine appearance. 
—(Fullarton, $c.) 


Nusseexanap (Nasirabad),— A 
town in the province of Ajmeer, 
about twelve travelling miles distant 
froin the city of Ajmeer. It stands 
in a plain destitute of trees, and in- 
tersected by small ranges of barren 
hilla, covered with pieces of loose 
rocky flint, the fragments of larger 
masses that protrude from the earth, 
Water of a brackish taste is only 
procurable from tanks and welle, 
which have been excavated at a great 
expense. The derivation of the 
name comes from Nasir ud Dowlah, 
a Persian title hestowed by the court 
of Delhi on Sir David Ochterlony. 

Soon ufter the conclusion of the 
Pindary war in 1818 the canton- 
ments of the British force employed 
in Rajpootana were established at 
this place. They are regularly laid 
out, and the public buildings weil 
constructed; but timber beings scarce 
commodity, it is sparingly used both 
for building and fuel, and on the 
whole Nussecrabud is one of the moat 
expensive stations in India to un of- 
ficer. It is, however, generally es- 
teemed a healthy station, and the 
climate pleasant, except during the 
hot winds. The rains are most re- 
freshing, but seldom heavy or of long 
duration. Garden vegetables thrive 
well, although the soil is light, and 
the rock so near the surfacc, The 
grapes are considered the largest and 
best in Hindostan, and equal to the 
Shiraz, but fruit-trees will not grow ; 
large supplies, however, are. pro- 
cured from Pokur, which is noted 
for its gardens and vineyards. In 
1824 English cotton cloths, both 
white and printed, were to be seen 
among the natives in common use, 
and were sold remarkably cheap, as 
well as English hardware, crockery, 
writing-desks, &c. at Paulee, a cele- 
brated mart in Marwar, on the borders 
of the desert. Immediately in front of 
the cantonments is the royal city of 
Ajmeer, now greatly fallen from its 
ancient grandeur; and the fort of 
Taraghur, which, although only five 
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miles distant in adirect line, is twelve 
by the windings of the road.—(Buhkop 
Heber, Public Journals, § c.) 


Nussgranan ( Nasirabad).— A 
small town in the province of Bengal, 
district of Mymunsingh, of which it 
is the capital, situated on the west 
side of the river Brahinapnira, about 
six miles S.E. from Bygonbary, and 
seventy-one miles N. by E. from the 
city of Dacca; lat. 24° 26’ N., lon. 
90° E. In 1819 it was the resi- 
dence of the judge, collector, and 
other civil functionaries of the dis- 
trict.—( Fullerton, D. Scott, $c.) 


Norrarzax,—A small town in 
the province of Malwa, which in 
1820 contained 200 houses, and be- 
longed to the raja of Seetamow ; lat. 
24° 7’ N,, lon, 75° 25’ E. 


Nyanrcr.—A small town, with 
busy bazar, in the Carnatic province, 
and northern division of Arcot, about 
seventy miles north by west from 
Madras. 


Nywarcoi.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, containing several ja- 
godas, situated in the Madura district, 
and subdivision of Marawa, about 
seventeen miles travelling distance 
N.W. from Kamnad. 


Nytuana.—A ruined native forti- 
fication in Northern Hindostan, twen- 
ty-four miles N.W. from Almora; 
lat, 29° 46’ N,, lon, 79° 17’ E., 5,835. 
feet above the level of the sea, 


oO. 


Oxy Istx.—-An island in the East- 
ern sens, situated principally between 


the firet and second degrees of 


south latitude and the 328th and 
129th of east longitude, In length 
it may be estimated at sixty-five 
miles, by eleven miles the average 
breadth. On this island live many 
runaway slaves from Teraate, who 
cultivate cloves, which they sell to 
the Buggesses. It is claimed by the 
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sultan of Batchian, who has a 1. 

on the coast. The Dutch 
formerly had a small fort on the west 
side of Oby.—{ Forrest, Se.) 


Octaserr.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, about five niles 
due south from Broach, on the op- 
posite side of the Nerbudda river; 
lat, 21° 41° N., lon, 73° 19 E, In 
1812 chis town contained 7,911 inha- 
bitants, and the pergunnah 21,056; 
total 29,969 persons, 


Onrxroon ( Udayapura), — A 
Rajpoot principality of the highest 
rank in the province of Ajmeer, of 
which it occupies the southern ex- 
tremity, bordering on Gujerat. From 
Sarowy to Ajmeer its territories are 
protected by'a chain of mountains, 
of which it commands several of the 
passes, and it is besides the country 
through which the commerce between 
Bombay, Cutch, and Gujerat, and 
the north-western parts of Rajpoo- 
tana and Upper Hindostan must pass, 
It also connects many of the British 
military positions,and in the course of 
time the great commercial roads that 
formerly existed will be restored, A 
considerable portion of the Odeypoor 
principality bad anciently the appel- 
jation of Mewar, or Meywar, and ita 
chief in history is frequently styled 
Rana of Chitore, until that city was 
taken by Acber in 1567. It is diffi. 
cult to define the real extent of the 
Odeypoor territories, owing to the 
iucessant fluctuation of their limits, 
but they may be considered generally 
as comprehending the districts of 
Chitore and Meywar. Under this 
point of view they are bounded on 
the north by the Joudpoor territo- 
ries; on the south by many native 
principulities in the provinces of Mal- 
wa and Gujerat; to the east are the 
territories of Kotah, Buondee, and 
Sindins and on the west the district 
of Sarowy. In 1818 their total area 
might be estimated at 7,300 square 
miles of turbulent, ill-subdued terri- 
tory. Cambay, by the road of Ah- 
medabad and Eder, once a great com- 
mercial route, is not more than 200 
miles from Odeypoor, and an ims 
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portant road from Jumbosier runs 
thiough the eastern parts of Odey- 
poor, and passing by Baroda, Doon- 
gurpoor, and Sillumber, reaches Aj- 
meer tn ao distance of hittle more than 
three hundred miles, so that stores 
might be brought by this :oute from 
Bombay. 

The surface of Odeypoor 1s rather 
iully than mountainous, and posses- 
sing many stieains and mvulcts, inde- 
pendent of the solstitiu rams It 
Ploduces, when properly cultivated, 
sugar, indigo, tobacco, wheat, mce, 
and barley, thee are also mimes of 
iron, and fuel 1s abundant ‘Thirty 
miles north of the city of Odeypooi 
sulphur 1s found, but of a quality m- 
ferior to that procured fiom Surat 
The country ts naturally strong, and 
the paths wild and mtncate In 1818. 
Cheetoo the Pindary baffled every 
effort to overtake bim, when he es- 
caped from Jawud in Raypootana, b; 
penetrating through a most difficult 
country to the south of the Mewar 
district, emerging near Dhat, to the 
south west of Ooyein, where thcre is 
a high range of mountains, whence 
issue the streams that after wai d~ form 
the Mahy river The city of Odcy- 
poor, which 15 situated within an am- 
phitheatre of hulls, 1s guarded in the 
approach by a deep and dangerous 
defile, which admits of only a single 
carringe passing ata time, vet 80 ex 
tensive 1s the cucuit protected by 
this pass that it 1s said at one time 
to have comprehended between 400 
and 500 villages, The cultivitors 
are composed of Rajpoots, Jiuts, 
Brahmins, Bheels, and Meanas, and 
nearly the whole are of the Brah- 
mimeal persuasion Thesr Janguage 
1s of Sanscrit origin, and the Loid’s 
Prayer, witen translated into it, was 
found to contain twenty-eight of the 
roots found either in the Bengalcse 
or Hindostany specimens. 

The rane of Odeypoor 19 of the 
Sesodya tribe, and 15 considered the 
most noble of the Raypoot chtefs, but 
an temporal powe: has long bcen in- 
ferior to the 1ajas of Jeypoor and 
Joudpoor He 19 also much revered 
by the Mahomedans, in consequence 
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of s tradition that he 1s descended, 
im the female line, fiom Noushirvan 
the Just, who was sovereign of Persia 
at the buth of their prophet, and 
thus to have a common ong with 
the Seids, descended from Hossein 
the son of Al In 1807 the 1ajas of 
Jey poo and Joudpoor contended for 
the honour of martying the Rana of 
Odeypooi’s daughter, and each sup- 
ported his pretensions by the swoid, 
thereby onginating a war, the source 
of wots unnumbered to R ypootana, 

Ihe nobility of the countiy are 
Rapoots (Rayaputras, offsping of 
rajas) called Rhatores an the vulgar 
tongue They mc of the Scsodya 
tribe, which 15 csteemcd the purest 
and most clevated in iwh dhe 
Jands aie mostly held by feudal tc 
nine, but in the Jate distiactud state 
of the Rana’s dommriony, the governe 
ment dnes were saicly patd cacept 
when levied by force, and the fuuda- 
tories as raicly obeyed his summons 
to appeat at court Madhyec Sindia, 
by repeated invasions, thew the 
country into confusion, and dissolved. 
the attachment of the inferior clnefs, 
so that the revenue of the Rana im 
1805 had dwindled down to eight 
lacks of rupees, while the separ ited 
chicftuns estabhshed petty states, 
such as Shahpoora, Shereghur, and 
others, claiming independence ‘This, 
howcvc, was not the worst the Rana 
wav doomed to suffir, for under the 
Mahaiatta regime his poverty became 
so gicat, that in 1818 no moncy what- 
ever rem med in the Rana’s treasury, 
and the prince hnnself daily disbursed 
the small sums neccssaty for bis 
dinner expenses 

Besides others of brs ands occupred 
by desultory and picdatory bands, 
the usurpations of iccent yeurs, the 
following had been assigned to the 
Sindia and Holcar families, ex 
In Jeswunt Row Bhow’s 

hands... ~Rs. 11,00,000 
In 00 Su to... 1,85,000 
Ruttunghur, &¢ .. . 300,000 


Total lands held by Sindia 15,85,000 
Ditto held by Holcar,.. 14,75,000 
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To these might be added the res- 
pective shares of Bapoo Sindia and 
Deli! Khan, each three Jacks and a 
half annually, being the aggregate tri- 
bute of the collective body of feudal 
chiefs, settled long befose ‘at a mcet- 
ing of Bapoo Sindia, Jumsheed Khan, 
and their officers, with the chiefs of 
Mewar and the Rana’s functionaries, 
near the city of Odeypoor; whih 
convention was intendcd for ever to 
suppicss all predatory extortionsfrom 
the province ‘Ibe most sacied oaths 
were exchanged; Bapoo swore on 
the Ganges wata, and Jumshecd on 
the Koran, but the mk was scaiccly 
diy and a few instilmcnts paid, when 
the old scenes recommenced witl: me 
creascd violence and barbanty, while 
Jumshced bestowed the most oppro- 
brious epithets on the Rana within 
the precincts of his own palace. 

From this most horrible bondage 
the Rana wa» rescued by the British 
government, and a tic ty concluded, 
by the conditions of which the latter 
was to seccive one-fourth of the re- 
venue rcalized for the first five ycars, 
and three-eighths ever after, the 
last proportion to be also iecerved 
fiom any acquisitions recovered for 
the raja. After this his prospects 
brightened, and the chicfs and no-~ 
bles, his former feudatorics, daily re- 
paired to offer him that obenance 
they had so long withheld, But his 
poseity still contmucd, and the con- 
sequence was, that menor officers 
were detached with bodies of troops 
to manage forts and perguonahs, 
without any provision for their ex- 
penscs, and it mattered little to the 
scanty population whether the rod 
were nsed by the Rana’s own rapa- 
cious functionaties, o1 by the mis- 
creants who had been eapelled by 
the uterference of the Butish armies 
In January 1818 General Donkin 
describes the country ar equalling, in 
uichness of soil, any trace in Hindos- 
tan that ne had ever seen, with the 
exception of some pergunnahs round 
Tonk Runpooia, but that the first 
cultivation that he bad met with 
since he cntercd this desolated piin- 
eipality was immediately adjoming 
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the fortress of Sangancer, half a mile 
from which the land ettll cont:nued 
an unproductive waste Unfortu 
nately the Rana’s personal character 
was little adapted to the cxiting 
emergency, having (besides bis habie 
tual indolence)had Ins mental faculties 
myured by his long and hopeless de- 
pression, while no confidential ad- 
yiseis icmained whose talents were 
adequate to the cnsis, One of the 
most ruimous coulses pursued by the 
Rana, was the lavish and indicuime 
nate grants of land bestowed for va- 
rious purposes, thiough favour and 
faction. 

‘Lhe British government felt a na- 
tural anxiety to restoic the prospe- 
rity, and regenerate, if practicable, 
the decayed institutions and misap- 

hed resources of this ancient state ; 
but any systumatic interference with 
the Rana’s internal management was 
equally precluded by the conditions 
of the treaty and considerations of 
general policy. Under these circum- 
stances the appomtment of a minister 
of capacity and integrity, disposed to 
act mm conceit with the Butish go- 
vernment for the good of his punce 
and country, would be the most ad~ 
vantageous arrangement but even 
this was rendered hopeless by the ab- 
sence of talent, expeience, and in- 
fluence, among those whose birth and 
station would have otherwne ren- 
dered them conspicuous, Notwith= 
standing these untoward circum- 
stances some amelioration has taken 
place, and in 1818 the Rana’s court, 
when visited by Capt. Tod, was found 
aespectably attended by vai ious chiefs, 
who bad not been there for wany 
years, and by others who had never 
been there at all. Hopes were also 
entertained that the whole would at- 
tend, and yield up the crown land» 
they had usurped, without any direct 
interference on the pait of the Buitish 
govemnment, now that the barrier 
which had so long separated them 
from ther icgitimate sovereign, and 
retaimed both in thraldrom, had been 
removed {Public ALS, Documents, 
Tod, George Thomas, Broughton, 
Wifard, be) 
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Opryroon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, or Rajpootana, the 
capttal of the preceding principalty, 
situated 2,064 feet above the level 
of the sea; lat. 24° 35’ N, lon 73° 
44°E. To the west of this city 1s a 
large lake, enclosed on all sides ex- 
eept where the town stands by wild 
and rugged hills, between which and 
the margin of the lake there aie some 
villages, tombs, and gardens, with 
nerrow slips of cultivation. A great 
bond o1 embankment, along which 
there aie many trees und several 
buildings, defends the town from any 
oveiflow of the lake. The summits 
of the hills ave composed of granite 
and quartz, and at theu base schistus 
of vailons sorts 18 found 

‘The appearance of Odeypoor fiom 
a distance presents an imposing ap- 
pearance, which a close: mspection 
does not justify ‘Ihe palaces and 
garden residences on the Jake are all 
of maible, and the sculptural decora- 
tions are not only highly fimshed, but 
display consideiable taste _ Images, 
toys, and a gieut yaticty of articles 
of marble, :ock crystal, and steatite 
are sent from hence and fiom Jey- 
poor to the neighboursn provinces 
Copper and lead aie sard to abound 
alittle to the northward, but diving 
the late au eh all mining operations 
were suspended Jn 3828 this place 
presented a miserable collection of 
ruined temples and deseited houses ; 
but it hus since, under the British 
Pplotection, greatly recovered from its 
then state of extreme depression, 
The whole of the tribute of Marwar, 
dormg the fizst fou yeats of its Bu- 
tish connexion, were absorbed by its 
expenses; but in 1823 more than 
eight lacks of net revenuc had heen 
realized, of which 4,00,123 rupees 
were appropriated by the Brittsh go- 
vernmint; thiee lack» as its share of 
tribute, and the remaindet for the 
Irquidation of debt. Fhe Butish 
chums on the Ode poor net revenue 
amount to three-eighths annually, but 
more than a quarter has not yet been 
taken. Within the Odeypoor domi- 
nions there are three Ingh and privi- 
leged classes of Raypoots: Ist «xteen 
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rajas ; 2d. thirty-two thahoors, or feu- 
dai barons; 8d. the desccndants of 
these two, settled on lands of ther 
own; each matnteming bodies of 
armed followers, 

The eity of Chitone was for several 
centuries the capital of this principa~ 
lity, and much celcbrated for ite 
strength, riches, and antiquity, when 
tuken by the Emperor Acber, in A D. 
1567. It w stil a good-sized town, 
with nany pagodas, and a meanly- 
built, but apparently busy bazay The 
fortress rises immediately above the 
town, and extends for a considerable 
distance to the might and left of it. 
The toch where not naturally preci- 
pitous has been scaiped by at all 
round the summit, to the height of 
from cighty to 120 fect It 15 sur- 
rounded by a rude wall, with sem 
arcular bastions, enclosing, according 
to native report, a circit of twelve 
miles; but ata real atca 15 not im 
ploportion to its circunference, 1s 
foum being extremely irregular, and 
the midge of the bill m many places 
narrow ‘The Icngth, however, 
not short of four nules, md the 
length of the wall, with all its wind- 
ings, 13 probably not much exag- 
gerated 

The approach 18 by a 71g-zag road 
of very easy slope, but stony and in 
bad rcpaw, Passing undet six gates 
ways, with traverses and rude ont- 
works, the mam entrance of the cas- 
tle 1s 1cached The whole face otf 
the hill, except the precipice, ts co- 
yered with tices and biushwood, and 
the ascent about annic = In advance 
of the castle gatc 1s an outwork or 
basbican, with a colonnade; inter= 
nally, of octagonal pillais and carved 
Imposts, supporting a flat terrace, and 
with a haliin the mtuior. ‘The gate- 
way itself 15 very lofty and stuking, 
with a good deal of carving in the 
genuine style of ancient [iindoo ar 
chitectuie, without any Mahomedan 
intermixtuie, soraething approaching 
to the Egyptian. 

On entering the gateway a small 
street leads to an anctent temple, 
and afterwards through many inte- 
resting buildings and temples, some 
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of which are extremely solemn and 
beautiful. There are also two or 
three little palaces, chiefly remukable. 
for the profusion of carving bestowed 
on rooma of very minute dimensions, 
and arranged with no more regard to 
convenience than a common prison. 
Just above the crest of the hall 
stands the largest temple in the fort, 
dedicated to the destroying power, 
with the trident of Siva in front, and. 
lighted within by some lamps. _In its 
farthest dark recess is a frightful 
figure of the blood-stained goddess 
Cali, with her lion, her many hands. 
full of weapons, and her chuplet of 
skulls. A tiger’s skin is stretched 
before her, and the pavement is 
stainod with the blood of sacrifices ; 
adjacent sit the Brahmins and offi- 
ciating priests. 

In this and all the other temples 
the excellence of the masonry is re- 
markable, ag also the judicial con- 
struction of the domes that cover 
them, ay well as the solemu effect 
produced by their style of architec- 
ture, originating possibly in the low 
massive proportions of their pillars, 
in the strong shadows thrown by 
their Projecting cornices and un- 
pierced domes, in the long flight of 
steps leading to them, which give 
consequence to a structure of very 
moderate dimensions, and in the cha- 
racter of their ornaments, which con- 
sist either of mythological bas-reliefe, 
or in endless repetition and continuity 
of a few very simple forms, so ar to 
give an idea of a sort of infinity. The 

general construction of all thesc 

uildings is the same, A amal! court- 
yard, a portico, a square open build 
ing, supported by pillara and sur- 
mounted by o dome, and behind 
this a close square shrine, surmount. 
ed by an ornamented pyramid. There 
is only one building in the Mahome- 
dan style, said to be the work of Azim 
Ushaun, the son of Aurungzcbe, who. 
was fortunate enough to capture Chi- 
tore, and consequently named it Fut- 
teh Mahal; but it is singular enough 
that such a building should have been 
allowed to stand when the Hindoos 
recovered the place. Although unin- 
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habited and falling into decay, it is 
still tolerably entire, 

There are many pools, ciste.ns, 
and wells, in different parts of this 
extraordinary hill, amounting, it is 
said, to eighty-four, of which, how- 
ever, in the dry season, only twelve 
have water. One of these is a large 
irregular pool cut in the solid rock, 
and fed by a beautiful spring, with a 
little temple over it, is a most pic- 
turesque spot. It has high rocks on 
three sides, covered with trees and 
temples; on the fourth side are some 
ald buildings, also of a religious cha- 
racter, erected on the edge of the 
precipice that surrounds the castle. 
A long flight of rock-hewn steps teads 
down to the water, and the whole 
place breathes coolness, seclusion, 
and solemnity. Below the edge of 
the precipice, and with their foliage 
just rising above it, grow two or 
three large plantains of a very large 
size, which are considered great 
curiosities, as they produce excel- 
lent fruit every year, although 
there be scarcely any earth on 
the rock where they are rooted. 
They probably, however, derive 
moisture from the water flowing 
through the rampart, which assists 
to dam the pool. 

The most extraordinary buildings 
in Chitore are two minarets, or tower 
temples, dedicated to 
smallest is now ruinous 
largest, which resembles it in form, is 
a square tower nine stories high, of 
white marble, most eluborately carv~ 
el, surmounted by a cupola, and the 
two highest stories projecting like 
balconies beyond those beneath, so 
that it stands on its smaller end. 
There is a steep and narrow stair- 
ease of marble within, conducting to 
seven small and two large apart- 
ments, all richly and delicately carv- 
ed with mythological figures, of which 
the most conspicuous and most fre- 
quently repeated are, Siva embracing 
Parvati, and Siva in the character of 
the destroyer, with a monstrous co 
bra di capelle in each hand. As far 
as can be guessed by the eye, this 
inilding is about 115 feet high, and 
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the view from the top of it most ex- 
tensive. 

There are few cannon here (1824), 
and the garrison is very insignificant ; 
but it might be made impregnable, 
its situation being such that to batter 
it would be of little use; and from 
ita great extent, shells would give the 
defenders but little annoyance, On 
the other hand, to man its walls 
would require an army. A consider- 
able population resides within the 
fort, but they are mostly Brahmins 
and market people. 

The journey from Gungrar to Chi- 
tore, about twelve miles distance, is 
through a wild but interesting road, 
winding throngh woods at the base 
of some fine rocky hills; and the 
situation of Chitore is conspicuous 
from a considerable distance, owil 
to the height of the rock on whic! 
the fortress stands. From Chitore to 
Sawa, on the other side, ten miles 
distance, is through a country almost 
covered with jungle, not close and 
matted with long grass but open, of 
scattered trees an bushes, abounding 
with deer and hogs, but not many 
tigers, those Jast preferring long 
grass in the neighbourhood of water, 
which article is very scarce here. 

Chitore was first conquered by the 
Mahomedans in A.D. 1303, during 
the reign of Allsh ud Deen, empha- 
tically named the scourge of the Hin- 
doos, at Delhi. It was subsequently 
taken by Acber, in 1567; and again 
in 1680 subdued and plandered by 
Azim Ushaun, the son of Aurung- 
zebe; permanent possession, there- 
fore, does not appear to have been 
retained by the Patan or Mogul dy- 
nasties. In 1790 it was taken by 
Madhojec Sindia from Bheem Singh, 
the rebellious subject of the rana of 
Qdeypoor, to whom it was restored, 
conformably to a previous agree- 
ment, and under whose dominion it 
still remains. It stands in lat. 24° 
52 N., lon, 74° 45’ E.—{ Bishop He- 
ber, Sir John Malcolm, Jas, Fraser, 
Major Rennell, §c.) 


Orrax.—A_ harbour thus named 
in the island of Wagecoo, where there 
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is a atream of fresh water, and good 
anchorage. 

Oaunaroona (Agurapura). — A 
town ia the province of Orises, seven 
ty-seven miles N.N.W. from Cute 
tack; lat, 21° 21’ N., lon, 85° 24’ E. 

Oxamunnnt. ( Ukamandala),—In 
modern times the term Okanundel 
is principally applied to the western 
extremity of the Gujerat peninsula, 
separated from the main land of Hal- 
laur and Burudda by a runn or swamp, 
formed by the sea making a breach 
from the north-western shore, near 
Pindtaruk, and extending in a S.E. 
direction again connects itself with 
the sea at Muddec, about fourteen 
miles distant from Pindtarnk. The 
breadth of this channel gradually de- 
creases; at Muddee it is not more 
than a mile, and is separated from 
the ocean by a low bank fifty yards 
wide, which is wearing away. Twelve 
miles north from Positra this runn or 
swamp is five and a half miles broad, 
the bottom of firm sand with very 
little mud. The highest spring-tides 
flood it to the depth jixteen or 
eighteen inches, at other times it is 
dry or merely moist, and may be 
marched across with ease, The Oka 
shore is much more abrapt and un- 
even than the other, and is thickly 
covered with milk-bush, baubool, and 
other wild and astringent shrubs, Af- 
ter ascending the coast the descent 
into the country is gradual, the ge- 
neral level of the country being much 
lower than the beach of the Runn. 
The word oka signifies every thing 
bad or difficult, in which scnse it is 
applied to this wild and uncouth dis- 
trict. 

In 1809 Okamundel contained five 
forte and twenty-seven villages. The 
first are Bate, Positra, Bhurwalla, 
Dwarsca, and Dhenjee. The soil is 
generally of a light red colour, and 
of no great depth, jowarce and ba- 
jeree being the only crops it is capa- 
ble of yielding. Camels of an inferior 
sort are bred here, the sca-beach and 
extensive sandy slips (called Wudh), 
covered with shrubs, being suited 
to the rearing of this animal, which 
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requires little care, ad i+ auffered to 
roain wild among the jungles, where 
tigers have never been found, al- 
though leopards have  occasionell, 
; The rock of Oki 
much impregnated with iron, but 
little fused, beyond what the black- 
smiths require for building and re- 
pairing boats. Salt is manufactured 
in small quantities, and the shores 
abound with oysters and other shell- 
fish, ‘The population consists mostly 
of Wagheres, a Hindoo race of men 
originally from Cutch, but who aps 
peer to posseas xs much of Ma- 
jomedan es of Hindvo principles, 
and their eppearance and manners 
are barbarous in the eatreme. The 
Rajpoot families in general live in 
villages distinct from the Wagheres, 
and pay a consideration for their 
lands and crops, which the others 
do not, their maxim bemg to plough 
and eat, 

Tho piracies for which Oha has 
been celebrated ure of very ancient 
date, and the natives continue prone 
to this mode of life, to which the: 
are stimulated by the peculiar ad- 
vantages the numerous creeks, bays, 
channels, and inlet. of the coast 
afford them, besides their reliance 
on the power of their deity at Dwa- 
raca, whose priests and attendants 
are tho strongest instigators to de- 
predation, and tho ultimate receivers 
of the stolen goods, Befure embark 
ing it was formerly a practice with 
these pirates to Promise a larger 
share to the god than he could 
justly claim, provided he wonld en- 
sure success and safety to their trip. 
Many vessels were fitted out in the 
name of Runchor (the deity), as sole 
owner, and actually belonged to the 
temple, which received whatever 
plunder they brought back. 

The ancient history, as narrated in 
the sacred writings of the Hiadoos, 
is so mingled with fabulous tradition 
that it is impossible to 
truth from romence, These entho~ 
rities, such as they are, derive its 
name from a celebrated demon of 
the name of Oka, who oeeupied this 
tenct of maritime coast, until he was 
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slain by Krishna, Such historical 
fragments as arc now extant come 
mence about A.D. 1054, at which 
era Oka was partitioned between tle 
Herole and Chowata Rajpoots, who 
were afterwards expelled by Rha- 
tore Rajpoots from Marww. The 
more modern history of Okamundel 
commences about the end of the 
twelfth century, since which date 
many chiefs have reigned, but to enu- 
merate them would only expove a bar- 
reo list of name> all ending with the 
syllable jec. After the interference 
of the British government in 1809 
for the suppression of piracy, the 
improvement of Okamundel was very 
tardy, both from the barrenness: of 
the ‘oil, und the difficulty of with. 
drawing men fiom habits that had 
existed for centuries, and which in 
this instance were also interwoven 
with religious prejudices. The inve- 
teiacy of their piratical habits proved 
so insurmountable that the complete 
subjugation of Okafundel appeared 
to be the only remody, and this was 
effected by a detachment under Colo- 
nel East, in 1816. 

The poverty of Bate and Okamun- 
del would have rendered thom une 
profitable cog s to the British 
government, but the sanctity of the 
territory rendered it grateful to the 
Guicowar, who waa willing to accept 
it at the hazerd of a pecuniary sacri- 
fice. In 1816 the highest revenue of 
Okemundel was estimated st 40,000 
rupees, three-fourths of which was 
realized by the pilgrim-tax, which 
under the British government would 
have undergone @ redaction, as had 
happened at Juggerneuth; nll extra 
profits had been destroyed by the 
suppression of piracy. After much 
Megociation and hesitation on the 
part of Futteh Singh Guicowar, the 
district of Okamundel, with its holy 
places of Bate and Dwaracs, was 
fiaally transferred to the Baroda so 
vereign in 1817.—(Macmurdo, Car 
nac, Puble MS. Documents, East, 
$e) 


Ox:rau.— A town in the province 
of Bengul, district of Birboom, 150 
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miles N.W. from Calcutta; lat. 23° 
38’ N,, lon. 87° 15’ E. 


Otrar ( Ulupara). — A town in 
the province of Gujerat, situated in 
a rich country, with few trees, seven 
miles north from Surat; iat. 21° 21’ 
N., lon. 73° 3’ E. With the sur- 
rounding valuable pergunnah it was 
finally acquired by conquest from 
the Vinchoor Cur, one of the Pesh- 
wa’s chief functionaries, in 1817, but 
it had previously, on account of its 
vicinity to Surat, been under the ju- 
risdiction of the magistrate of that 
city. 

Ompay Istt.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, the inhabitants of 
which are described as fierce and 
treacherous, and in 1820 had the 
reputation of being cannibals, with 
the dark colour and frizzled hair of 
the Papuas. In other circumstances 
Ombay is said entirely to resemble 
the island of Sabrao, to which refe- 
rence may be had. 


Omerxuwtuc (Amara Cantaca).— 
A celebrated place of Hindoo pil- 
grimage in the province of Gund- 
wana, twenty-eight miles N.N.W. 
from Ruttenpoor; Int, 22° 59 N., 
lon. 82° 7’ E., 2,463 feet above the 
level of the sea, The country around 
Omerkuntuc is very wild, and thinly 
inhabited, and rarely frequented ex- 
cept by Hindoo pilgriins, who go to 
visit the sources of the Sone and 
Nerbudda rivers at this place, the 
usual road to which is by Rutten- 
poor, No European traveller (as far 
as was known in 1828) has yet visit~ 
ed it, but according to native autho- 
rities, these rivers derive their origin 
from the water thet is collected in 
and ismtes from the cavitica of the 
mountains which form the elevated 
table-land of Omerkuntuc, Of this 
territory the Nagpoor raja formerly 
claimed a rt, the raja of Sohage- 
poor another part, and the wild 
Gonds a third, but the whole is 
comprehended within the British do~ 
tainions, and it is to be hoped will 
not much longer remain unexplored. 
—(Capiain J.B. Blunt, Mr, Jenkins, 
Se.) 
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Ouczrsere.—aA village in the pro- 
vince of Cutch, situated about eleven 
miles sooth from Luckput Bunder ; 
Jat. 23° 43’ N. 


Osera,—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, twenty-six miles east from 
Cambey 3 lat, 22° 24° N. lon, 73° 
ly 


Omnan,—A small fortified town 
in the province of Agra, twenty-six 
miles E. from Dittenh, but belonging 
to Jsloun; lut, 25° 40 N., lon, 78” 
56’ E. 


Omutwana.—A small district in 
the province of Mniwa, bounded on 
the west by the Cali Sinde river, and 
on the east by the Parbutty. ‘The 
designation of this tract is traced 
from a class of inferior Rajpoots, 
originally from Mewar, who while the 
Mogul empire flourished were pro- 

‘ietors of large herds of camels, 
rom which the name Omut is de~ 
rived. In process of time their two 
leading chiefs Mohun and Purseram 
acquired possession of 1,500 villages, 
which they named collectively Omut- 
wara, and having divided them into 
two equal portions, they ruled them 
under the titles of rawul and dewan, 
still retaining a strong predilection 
towards their ancient plundering ha- 
bits. On thc Maharatta conquest of 
Malwa they were in their turn com> 
pelled to yield to more powerful rob- 
bers, and are now tributary, the first 
to Sindia, and the last to the young 
represcatative of the Holcar family, 


Owait,—A town in the province 
of Malwa, eighteen milea N.N.W. 
from Oojein; lat. 23° 21’ N,, lon. 78° 
35’ E. 


Oncotocun ( Angula-ghar).—A 
town im the province of Orissa, dis~ 
trict of Cuttack, fifty-ninc miles W. 
from the town of Cuttack; lat. 20° 
32’ N., lon, 85°1V E, This is the 
capital of a large zemindary, bounded 
on the north by the Brahminy river ; 
‘on the east by the hereditary state of 
Talchere; and in extreme dimensions 
is 125 miles from north to south, by 
ten from east to west. This tract 
produces rice and most of the Indian 
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grains; also oil, cotton, wax, honey, 
iron, and timber. In 1834 the pro- 
prietor collected annually about 
10,000 rupees from a tax levied at 
Pergurparah ghaut, on ali merchan- 
dize pussing that road, The ycarly 
tribute paid by the zemindar was then 
only 1,550 rupces; his estimated pro- 
fit 25,000 rupees. Much of the 
country is still in a stute of nature, 
and covered with jungle. In 1814 
the succeasion was disputed by two 
claimants, Loknanth Singh and Pri- 
thee Singh, both strongly suspected 
of illegitimacy. After a tedious in- 
vestigation the Bengal government 
decided that neither had any just 
title, the right owner being Som- 
nauth Singh, who was installed ac- 
cordingly by the British functionaries. 
—{Richardson, Public MS. Docu- 
ments, Se.) 


Oncorx (Angula),—A town and 
subdivision of the Northern Carnatic, 
153 miles north from Madras; Jat 
18°19 N., lon, 79° 56’E. This is a 
mean and iregularly built town, 
composed entircly of red earth huts 
with thatched roofs. The fort is 2 
detached work, with round bastions, 
the rampart faced with uncemented 
stones, and protected on three sides 
by @ wet ditch and on the fourth by 
a lake of great beauty, with wooded 
banks, and groups of small hills that 
approach the margin. A party of in- 
valid under a European commandant 
compose the garrison, and a conve- 
nient bungalow is provided for the 
use of travellers, 

‘Ongole was formerly dependent on 
the Cuddapah principality, but was 
afterwards incorporated with the Car- 
natic below the ghauts, and subject 
to the nabob of Arcot, from whom, 
in 1801, it was received by the British 
government, In point of fertility 
Ongole is inferior to Tanjore and 
several other districts; but it is re- 
merkably rich in copper ore, and 
yields abundance of excellent salt 
along the sea-coast. The Gondegama 
which bounds it to the north, and the 
Musey, are the chief streams. The 
principal towns besides Ongole are 
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Roopoor, Sydanpooram, and Accam- 
pettah.—(Fullarton, Public MS. Do~ 
cuments, &c.) 


Oxont ( Hanavara).—Asca-port 
town in the province of Canara, situ- 
ated in lat. 14°16’ N., lon, 75° 32’ E. 
This was formerly a place of great 
commerce, where Hyder hadestablish- 
ed adock-yard for building ships of 
war, but it was totally demolished 
by Tippoo after it was recovered by 
the treaty of Mangolore. Part of 
the town has been since rebuilt, and 
it now possesses a custom-house, 
The Portuguese erected a fort here 
so early as A.D.1505, The lake of 
Onore is of great extent, and, like 
that at Cundapoor, contains man: 
islands, some of which are cultivated, 
It reaches nearly to the ghauts, and 
in the dry season is almost salt; but 
it receives snany small fresh-water 
streains, which during the rainy mon- 
soon become torrents, and render the 
whole fresh, It abounds with fish, 
which when salted form a consider- 
able article of commerce with the in- 
terior. —{I’. Buchanan, Bruce, &c.) 


Ownusr Ist r.—A small istet in the 
Eastern seas, about a quarter of a 
mile in circumference, and about two 
and a half miles distant from Ba- 
tavia, The immense naval arsenal 
and warehouses which the Dutch had 
erected here were all destroyed by 
the squadron under Sir Edward Pel- 
lew during the revolutionary war. 


Oocu.—A town in the province of 
Mooltan, where, according to Mr. 
Elphinstone, the Indus receives the 
Punjnud, a river formed by the union 
of the Punjab waters, which, although 
of a large volume, is much inferior in 
sire to the Indus above the junction; 
there is reason, however, to believe 
that during the dry season the con- 
fluence takes place much lower down. 
When the floods are at their height 
the whole intervening space between 
Ooch and the main channel of the 
Indus is one vast sheet of water. 

The town of Ooch is situated 
within the Bahawulpoor principality, 
about seventy-five miles & by W. 
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from the city of Mooltan; lat. 29° 
IN, lon. 70°60 E, It has pro- 
bably at some remote period been of 
greater importance, as its name de~ 
signates a peculiar language called the 
Ooch or Wach, which, when exa- 
mined by the missionaries, was found 
to contain (radically) twenty-six of 
the thirty-two words that compose 
the Lord's Prayer in Bengalese and 
Hindostany.—-( Elphinstone, Mission- 
aries, &c.) 


Oocwixapnooe ( Ujayini durga). 
—A< strong hill-fort in the Balaghaut 
ceded districts, subdivision of Har- 

onelly; lat. 14°32N., lon. 76°10" 
E This fortress iv situated about 
twelve miles to the eastward of Hun- 
ghur, ond has the appearance of great 
strength, being of considerable height, 
unconnected and abrupt, especially 
tothe northward and westward, whcre 
re almost perpendicutar.—{ Moore, 

+) 


Oopvrrroon ( Udaya Pura/.— A 
town in the province of Gujerat, 
where it is nearly surrounded by the 
windings of the Oresung river; lat. 
22° 12/N., lon, 74°7’E. It is built 
on a rising ground, and in 1820 con- 
tained about 1,000 houses, The 
general road from Malwa 
through this place, which at the 
above date belonged to a pevty raja 
of the same tribe with Zalim Singh 
of Kotah.-( Malcolm, $c.) 


Oonerroorn (Udaya Pura).—A 
town in the province of Malwa, for- 
merly of considerable consequence, 
as is indicated by its extensive ruins; 
lat. 23° 52 N., lon. 78°99 E. With 
the territory attached it belongs to 
Sindia, and in 1820 yielded a revenue 
of 70,000 repees per annum.—{ Mai- 
eolm, $e.) 

Oopunroon.—A moderate sized 
town ia the province of Delhi, about 
thirty miles NE. from Furrucke- 
bad, and about twelve from Shahje- 
hanpoor, The frontier here between 
the Oude and British dominions is 
only an imaginary ling, 

Oosmx ( Ujjayini).—A district in 
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the province of Malwa, situated tov 

the south-western extremity, 
amd containing the capitels of the 
Sindia and Holcar families. The soil 
in the vicinity of Oojein and over 
the greater part of the Malwa pro- 
vince is a biack vegetable mould, 
which in the rainy season becomes 
so soft that travelling is hardly prac- 
ticable. When dry it cracks in all 
directions, and the Sssures are so 
wide and deep by the road side as 
to make a journey dangcrous. The 
quantity of rain that falls in ordinary 
seasons is so considerable, and the 
ground so retentive of moisture, that 
wells are little used for watering the 
fields ; but this makes the sufferings 
of the inhabitants more severe if the 
periodical rains fail, there being no 
wells to aupply the deficiency. It is 
singular that the vine in this tract 
produces a seeond crop of grapes in 
the rainy season, but they are acidn- 
lous and of an inferior quality. The 
other fruits are the mangoe, guava, 
plantain, melon, and several varieties 
of the orange and lime trees. In 
the villages near the city of Oojein 
the houves are entirely built of mud, 
the roofs, walls, and floors being ail 
of that composition, which the in- 
habitants assert resists the heaviest 
rains, In 1820 the portion of this 
district belonging to Sindia and at- 
tached to the city of Oojein yielded a 
revenue of near 280,000 rupees, 
nearly half of which was granted in 
assignments. — (Dr. Wm. Hunter, 
Matcolm, §c.) 


Oosziw (UjjayiniJ—A town of 
great celebrity in the Malwa pro- 
vince, and until the recent transfer 
to Gualior, the modern capital of the 
Sindia Maharatias, 1,698 feet above 
the level of the sea; lat. 23° 11’ N., 
lon, 75° 35° E. By Abul Fazel, i 
1582, it is described as follow: 
© Oojein is a large city on the banks 
of the Sopra, and held in high vene- 
ration by the Hindoos. It is asto- 
nishing that sometimes this river 
flows with milk.” 

The city of Oojein, called in San- 
scrit Ujjayini and Avanti, boasts a 
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most remote antiquity. A chapter 
an the Hindoo mythological poems 
named the Puranas is devoted to the 
description of it, and 1t 18 mentioned 
m the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
es well as by Ptolemy, under the 
name of Ozene. It 18 also consider- 
ed by Hindoo geographers ae the first 
meridian, and due north of Lanca, 
an imaginal lace on the equator, 
somewkat LW. of Ceylon, without 
latitude or longitude. The modein 
town is mtuated about 2 mile to the 
south of the anment, which 18 said to 
have been overwhelmed by a convul- 
ston of nature about the time of raja 
Vicramaditys, when it was the seat 
of atts, learning, and empire; but 
‘Mr. Fullarton 1s of opimion that no 
appearance, either in the vicinity or 
place itself, indicates that any such 
convulsion ever took place. In fact, 
the site of old Ooyein presents tho 
svme irregular surface, the same un- 
dulating heaps of brick-coloured rub- 
bish, intersected by savines, which 
mark the sites of the othe: decayed 
towns throughout Hindostan. The 
depth also at which pillars and other 
fragments of masonry have been oc~ 
casionally found, may be sufficiently 
accounted for, from the accumula. 
tion of soul with which the peishable 
habitations of an Indian town are 
continually enveloping those that 
have passed away, without having 
recourse to the Brahmuinical fable of 
a shower of cold earth, or to any 
supernaturat convulsion. What has 
been called Raya Bhirtery’s cave 1s no 
cave at all, but part of an ancient 
building of masonry, buried m part 
under the ruins of the old erty, and 
so far become subterzanean, and at 
present the only eppearance that 
deserves the name. 

Connected with it, and probably 
part of the orginal ed:fice, 1» a sort 
ot elevated court or portico, with 
several ancrent columns still erect. 
In the bank adjoming this to the 
northward there are two cleared 
spettures or doorways. That near- 
est the mver conducts to a suite of 
four low and nartow stone chambers, 
euppurted by mussy pillars currensly 
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carved, the floors nearly on @ level 
with the present surface of the soil 
und under these xs another suite of 
small low ‘tments, to which the 
descent 1a through an apperture in 
the pavement, and which are now 
stnetly subterranean. It 19 im this 
part of the building that the fabulous 
paasage leading to Benares and Hurd. 
war is pointed out. The othet aper- 
ture leads to a sort of gallery about 
three feet below the present level of 
ee ground, td oor: supported on a 
range of pillars, cunously emi» 
belliahed with figures in relievo. 
The modern town of Ogjem is 
an oblong shape, was formerly 
about 51x miles in circumfeience, and 
the mterior crowded with buildings 
and population, bat the latter have 
been gradually diminishing, many 
having been attracted to the neigh- 
bouring city of Indore, where Holcar 
has at length fixed his hitherto m- 
gratory court Some of the houses 
an the principal streets exceed two 
stories in height, that sohabited by 
the widow of Madhayee Sindta in 
1820 was of four stories, and very 1m 
posingin itsappearance Thewooden 
fronts of many of the principal build- 
ings are elabotately carved, the tile 
roofs sloped after the fashion of Eu- 
rope, and the main street paved with 
® granite causeway. The most re~ 
markable buildings are the pagodas in 
the vicinity of the palace (itself 2 poor 
edifice), and bordermg on a fine sheet 
of water, more especially the tefpple 
of Maha Cali, with its portico of 
many pillars, and those of Knshna 
and Rama at Unkpat. The most 
striking scene, however, at Oojein 1s 
the view from the Sipra of a noble 
of ghauts that line its banks, 
with the gardens conta:ning the che- 
teres of the Sindia family, interomn- 
gled with cupola pavihons, old trees, 
Hindoo temples, and tombs of Maho-~ 
medan saints. Some of the cheteries 
are really fine monumental struc- 
tures. In a temple dedicated to Ma- 
hadeva, adjommg the mausoleum of 
one of Madhajee Sindia’s wives, there 
1s alaige white marble statue of Siva’s 
bull Nund:, with its mouth resting on 
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abasket of fruit supported on a lin- 
gam, and held up by two figures in 
the habit of fakeers, which for this 
country is certainly an extraordinary 
piece of sculpture. Sindia’s palace 
is a pile of building no way remark- 
able, but in its vicinity are the :emains 
of an ancient gateway, called the 
Chowbees Derwazeh (or twenty-four 
doors), reputed to be nearly coeval 
with the time of Vicramaditya, yet 
differing little in its style from similar 
buildings of the present day. The 
astronomical observatory built here 
by raja Jeysingh stands without the 
city on the south-west, and is a much 
inferior structure to his other esta- 
blishment in Upper Hindostan, and 
has long been consigned to neglect 
and decay, 

Until the recent transfer of the 
seat of government to Gnolior, Oo- 
jein_ was reckoned the capital of 
Sindia’s dominions, and is still the re- 
sidence of some of the most distin- 
guis ed individuals of that prioce’s 

3 but notwithstanding its sci- 
entific celebrity it does not appear to 
have ever been a place of Hindoo 
pilgrimage. Mahomedans form ao 
considerable portion of the popula- 
tion, oe bein the sbesd-quarters 
of the Borahs (Muasulman pedlars) 
amounting to 1,200 families, distr 
buted in four sections, separated by 
strong gatea from the rest of the 
city, They have a moullab, or bigh 
priest, deputed by their chief pontiff, 
who resides at Surat. Oojein, like 
Indore, has always been noted for a 
profusion of excellent fruit, especially 
grapes of which they have two gather- 
ings per annum from the same vine, but 
one is acidulous and of an inferior 
quality, In A.D. 1819 there were 
two coco-nut trees growing in Rana 
Khan’s garden which were justly 
reckoned great curiosities, and pre- 
served with much care, it being a 
tree scarcely ever seen at such a 
distance from sea-air and the ocean. 

Ptolemy places Oojein about 255 
geographical miles from the mouth of 
the river Mahy, but the real distance 
is not more than 200 miles Rajas 
of this city are mentioned by Ferishta 
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ao early as A.D. 1008, and it was firat 
juered by the Mahomedans about. 
1230, The cclebrated raja Jeysingh 
held the city and territory of Oojein 
of the emperor Mahomed Shah; but 
it soon afterwards fell under the 
power of the Maharattas, and has 
been possessed for four generations 
by the Sindia family. Jyapa Sindia, 
the first of the race on record, waa a 
servant to Bajerow the first Peshwa, 
who delegated hint to veveral military 
commands. He was followed by his 
son Junkojee, who was murdered 
after the battle of Paniput; and 
his uncle Ranojee succeeded to his 
territories, This chief left two sons, 
Kedarjee the father of Anund Row, 
the father of Dowlet Row Sindia ; 
and Madhajee Sindia, who supplanted 
his eldest brother and seized the 
throne. This last chief early in life 
lost a leg at the battle of Paniput, 
so fatal to the Mabarattas: but not- 
withstanding his mutilation, he dis- 
inguished himself as an active indc- 
fatigable commander, and during his 
life-time completely controlled the 
Maharatta empire. By introducing 
Enrapeso dicipline among his troops 
he subdued a considerable proportion 
of Hindostan Proper, compelled the 
Rajpoot chiefs to pay tribute, obtain- 
ed ssion of Delhi and the Mo- 
gul’s person, and bronght his domi- 
niol 0 contact with those of the 
British nation under the Bengal pre- 
sidency. Having no issuc but daugh- 
ters, he adopted his nephew Dowlet 
Row, who on his uncie’s decease, 
in 1794, succeeded to ereditary 
possessions and conquests, in pre- 
ference to the son of Madhajee’s own 
daughtcr, Balls Bhye; which youth 
was subsequently adopted by Dowlet 
Row, but died soon after. 

The whole course of this chief- 
tain’s operations, from the moment 
he ascended the throne, manifested 
@ systematic design of establishing an 
ascendancy in the Muharatta state on 
the ruins of the Peshwa’s authority. 
For some succeeding years Dowlet 
Row continued to augment his do- 
minions by unceasing encroachments 
on his neighbours, until 1893, when 
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he ventured to try bis strength with 
the British, having previously entered 
on @ hostile confederacy with the 
Nagpoor raja and Jeswunt Row Hol- 
car, A short and vigorous war of 
only four months’ duration ensued, 
in the course of which his armies ex- 
perienced such signal defeats from 
Genernis Lake and Wellesley as 
threatened the utter extinction of 
his sovereignty. Reduced to this 
extremity, he aj d to a peace, 

the conditions of which Te cay 
quished nearly all his distant posses- 
sions, amounting to more than one- 
half of his dominions, including Delhi 
and the Mogul’s person, and sunk 
down to a condition of very secon- 
dary importance. During this cam- 
paign the city of Oajein was occu- 
pied by the Bombay army, but was 
restored on the re-establishment of 





peace. While the above negocin~ 
tions were joing on a curious in- 
stance of aratta character was 








exhibited, in the perverted spirit of 
reluctant sincerity with which Sio- 
dia’s ministera, after the conclusion 
of the war, not only confessed the 
existence of the hostile confederacy 
before so repeatedly and streonouly 
denied, but actually called upon Bri- 
tish justice and good faith to punish 
the treachery of Holcar for not hav- 
ing fulfilled the stipulations of the 
satd offensive alliance against them- 
selves. 

Notwithstanding the heavy losses 
sustained during the course of the 
preceding war, Sindia’s possessions 
still remained considerable until 1811, 
when the death of Jeswont Row 
Holcar, and the never-ending dis- 
sensions of the Rajpoot states, once 
more raised him to comparative im- 
portance. But new enemies, partly 
of his own creation, arose in the very 
heart of his dominions. These were 
the Pindaries, whom in the beginning 
he fostered, as the system placed nt 
his disposal a large body of horse ; 
but they soon outgrew his means of 
control; and latterly, if he had had 
the inclination, he certainly had not 
the power to suppress them. In 
addition to this his country was im- 
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poverished by mismanagement, and 
his government in such copfusion 
that it scarcely deserved the name, 
while his authority waa almost ‘on- 
fined. within the walls of Gualior, 
where he was in a manner besieged 
by his own turbulent and unpaid 
army. His external politics were not 
Jess culpable than his internal admi- 
nistration, for by inviting the Pin- 
daries to invade the British domi- 
nions, and by promoting the Erol: 
gate intrigues of the Peshwa for the 
subversion of the British supremacy, 
he had dissolved the treaty of 1805. 
His intention of making common 
cause with the first was clearly esta- 
blished by the Pindary chiefa thom- 
selves; and with respect to the-last 
the Marquis of Hastings caused to 
be delivered to him in open court his 
own letters, signed with his own 
hand and sealed with his own private 
seal, evincing the most hostile ma- 
chinations against the British govern- 
ment, Nothing more was said on 
the delivery of these letters, except 
that the Governor-general had no 
desireto peruse them, and that hi 

highness would perceive the set 
were unbroken, 

After so complete a detection a 
new and more binding treaty became 
necessary, which was accordingly ar- 
ranged in 1817, and the two fortresses 
of Hindia and Aseerghur required as 
pledges for its performance during 
the war, Being freed from the re- 
straints of 1805 the British govern. 
ment became now at liberty to form 
engagements with the Rajpoot states, 
from which it had been hitherto ree 
stricted, all Sindia’s just and lawful 
tributes being guaranteed to him. 
Notwithstanding the moderation of 
this treaty, Sindin evaded. the signing 
of it until the 5th of November 1817, 
when two powerful British armies 
were on his frontier ; and the day he 
did affix his signature happened to 
be {although then unknown to bim) 
the very one on which the Peshwa 
attacked Mr. Elphinstone and the 
British residency at Poona. Had he 
delayed twenty-four hours longer, 
niuch severer terms would have been 
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imposed on him. Even after its 
conclusion, notwithstanding the re~ 
cent alliance, the British arnmes were 
compelled to maintain the same atti 
tude ae if in daily expectations of 
bemg attacked. ‘Ibte suspicious ne 
of pohey continued until the battle 
of heidpooi, when the impression 
made by that sudden annihilation of 
Holcar’s power became apparent in 
the altered conduct of the Gualtor 
cabinet, which at once gave in, and 
from that epoch resigned itself to 
every artangement requned or sug- 
gested by the Governor-gencral. 

The dominions at present pos- 
sessed by Dowlet Row Sindia we 
still considerable, but they ale so 
niuch intermixed with those of petty 
native chiefs that rt 1s difficult to dis- 
cnmnate them In 1418 some ex- 
changes of territory and other ar- 
yaugements took place, m which he 
transferred to the British government 
the fortress ot Aymecr, the Boondec 
tribute and all other claims on thet 
state, and the foit and district of 
Tolamnagur, His >tiongest fortresses 
in 1820 were Guahor, Powabghur, 
Narwar, Chandciee, Raghooghur, 
Ratghur, Buyrunghur, Shevpoor, 
Esaughur, and Gohud. Hisarmy then 
consisted of 33,000 regulars and 9,000 
horse, beades artillery and irregular 
corps. His income was undei nine- 
prare lacks of rupees per annum, 
for his possessions m Central Hin- 
dostan did not yicld him more than 
ghty lacks of rupees, avd he de- 
med little from his possessions in 
Candemh and the Deccan From 
1809 to 1827 the control of Sindia’s 
affairs wore mostly in the hands of a 
banker named Gocul Paruk (who died 
an the ycar last mentioned), necessary 
for bis financial abilities, but bis ad- 
ministration must in other rcspects 
have merited pruse, as in 13820 the 
acting resident at Gualion repoited 
that in the whole of Sincha’s pos- 
szssions in Malwa there was not one 
predatory chief to be found, while 
highway lobberies were by no means 
fiequent, a change next to mnacu- 
lous, In 1819 Sindia had not any 
Lstimate male desccudants, but had 
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two daughters, mained into familice 
hostile to ench other. On the 21st 
March 1827 Dowlet Row Sindia 
died, aged toity-seven, when the so- 
yereiguty was assumed by lis widow, 
Baza Bhye, who soon afterwards 
adopted Mookht Row, the san of a 
diatant kinsman ofthe: late hushand’s, 
shen elcven years of age, who mount- 
ed the throne on the loth Junc 1827, 
unde: the title of Maha Raya Junko-~ 
yee Stndia, having previously marned. 
the widow’s youngest daughtu. He 
was pliced on the throne by the re~ 
stdent, and shortly afterwards lent 
the Buteh government fifty lacks of 


rupees 

Travelling distance from Calcutta 
to Ooyin by Mundlah, 997 miles; 
fiom Bombay by Boorhanpoot, 500) 
from Delhi, 440, from Hyderabad, 
534, fiom Nagpoor, 340, and from 
Poona, 442 miles —, Fu/lar ton, Hua- 
ter, Marquis of Hastings, Prinsep, 
Maholm, Close, Publi MS, Docu 
ments, Rennell, Z crishta, Walford, b< ) 


Oon —A town in the province of 
Guyerat, situated on the borders of 
the Kakreze, sbout fifteen miles north 
fiom Rabdunpoor _In 2809 this was 
an open town, with one long bazar 
street, the houses of which were to- 
Jerably well constructed, several with 
yy stories It then contamed 
about 2,000 houses, 800 of which 
were mhabited by € oolices —( Afac- 
murdo, &e ) 

Oonaci —A sinall village belong- 
ing to the Guicowai in the 4 rovince 
of Gujcrat, situitcd about Atty ames 
SE fromSurat At this plice there 
15 a hot well, which, like other ex. 
traotdimary phenomena of nature, 15 
held sacied by the Handoos, and ic- 
soited tu by pilgrims of that futh, 
who aie supphed by the officiating 
priest with the muaculous Instory of 
its onginal formation by Rama Chan. 
dra —(D) ummond, $e 

Ooncnovr —A town in the prow 
vince of Malwa, thuts-threc miles 
travelling distance fiom Dewass, to 
which state it belongs, lat 22° 40’ 
N, lon 76°35’ E Fn 1820 st con- 
tained 308 hous = Lhe Vindhya 
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range of mountains are within four 
miles distance of this town. 


Oonsana.—-A large town m the 
province of Aymecr, eight miles S.W. 
from Rampoora , lat 25° 51’ N., fon. 
75°52 E. It 1: suounded by a 
wall, partly of nud and partly of 
stone. The raja has a handsome 
honse within a stone enclosure, pro- 
tected bya ditch. Bheem Singh, the 
teigning Row in 1819, was a feuda- 
tory of Jeypoor, and sprung from 
that family, but has long acted as 
an independent prince. Beatdes 
Oomara, he possesses the strong for- 
tress of Nuggur, and a considerable 
tract of county, 


Oox teasra —A town in the pro 
vince of Malwa, perguanah of Gar- 
rote, which wm 1820 contained J00 
houses, 


Oorcas (Aryaya) —An ancient 
town in the province of Allihabad, 
situated on the left bank of the Bet- 
wa, about aeht mics south fiom 
Thansi; lat 25°26’ N., lon 78° 38’ E 
In remote times this was a city of 
great note, the He of Oorcha being 
then the head of the Bondelah tribes, 
trom whom the othet infutor chicts 
received the teeha, or token of in- 
vestiture. Subsequently the seat of 
government was removed from Oor- 
cha to Tehree, the dependencies of 
which now compose the whole pos- 
sessions of the Bondelah chict, but 
the prmupalitics of Jhans, Ditteah, 
aad dimpthir, have all em inated hom 
th the parent state In 182] an 
afftay took place neu Tehree, in the 
piincipalty of Oorcha, between the 
subjects of the latter state and a 
battalion of Dowltet Row Sindta’s, 
in which the latter was totally de- 
feated, but for which caploit the Bir- 
tish govcinment was obliged to re- 
phunand both the 14a and his son, 
no internal fighting bemg permitted. 
—(Munter, Franklin, Publi MS, 
Documents, Se ) 


Oonvs —A town in the province 
of Allahabad, twenty-five miles § E. 
from Bunda; lat. 25° 22 N, low. 30° 
du’ E. 
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Ooscorta.—A small town in the 
Mysore province, sixteen miles N.E. 
from Bangalore; lat. 13° 5’ N,, iow. 
77°5V E. This is a neat little towr, 
separeted by a vallcy from » hill-fort. 
Here, as im other parts of Mysore, 
the small river has been converted 
into a tank, by a lofty mound cared 
across the valley. 


Oosoor.—A town 1 the Mysore 
province, twenty-five milea SS E. 
from Bangalore ; lat. 12° 42’ N., ton. 
77° 52 E. 


Ossoner ( Asurs, a female demon). 
—A large village in Mysore, thnty- 
five miles travelling distance W.N W, 
from Nundydroog. It ha» a uoble 
Tevservoir in its vicinity, connected 
with the town by an uvcnuc of trees. 
—(Pullasion, 8c) 


Oorravroos (ullara durga, the 
northern fort).—A town im the My- 
sore province, tor tyveight miles N.E, 
fiom Scumgapatam, lat. 12° 57’ N., 
lon., 77° 12 Lhe rock of Ootiu- 
dioog founs the northern termina 
tion of a chain of hills that inte: sect 
the table-land of Mysore. It 19 not 
very high, yet on the side next the 
pettah prescots five distinct lines of 
fortifications rising one above the 
other, Ihe wall» of the pettah en- 
close a tolerable large and well-peo- 
pled yilage, situated on a lower 
eminence distinct fiom the Dioag.— 
(Fullarton, 5c.) 


Oornivatoon ( Uttaavclur).—A 
town i the Carnatic province, filry- 
two mies SE from Madeas, lat. 12? 
33’ N, lon, 79° 40’ E, 

Onit— \ small town in the pio- 
vince of Ana, fomtccn mites $.E. 
fiom Jaloun, lat, 20° 89’ N., fon. 
78 2Y E. 

Oxy xo.—A town in the province 
af Allahabad, twenty nis N.N.E 
fiom Ditteah, lat. 25° 53’ N, lon. 
78° 37’ EL 


ORISSA. 
(Ordesa). 


A lage province m the Deccan, 
eatcunding fiom the ei htecath to the 
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twenty-third degree of north lati- 
tude. To the north it is bounded by 
Bengal, on the south by the Godavery 
river; to the east it bay the bay of 
Bengal ; and on the west the province 
of Gundwana, Ordesa or Oresa, the 
peculiar country of the Or or Odra 
tribe, had originally less extended 
limits, but in the progress of migra- 
tion and conquest the Ooria nation 
carried their name and language over 
@ vast space of territory, both on the 
sea-shore and among’ the hills, in- 
cluding besides Orissa Proper e por- 
tion of Bengal and Telingana, 
According to the institutes of Ac- 
ber, Orissa in its greatest dimensions, 
in A.D, 1582, was divided into five 
districts, wz. Ist. Jellasir, compre- 
hending Midnapoor and the British 
possessions lying north and east of 
the river Subunreeha ; 2d. Buddruck ; 
3d. Cuttach ; 4th. Culling (Calinga) 
or Cicacole; 5th, Rajamundry. At 
present the principal modern territo- 
Fial subdivisions, commenci 
the north, are the following (but be- 
sides the province, it includes many 
other petty states ond large zemin- 
daries):—1st. Siogbhoom ; 2d. Kun- 
jeur; 3d. Mohurbunge; 4th Bala- 
sore; Sth, Cuttack; 6th. Khoordah. 
The modern extent of the Orissa 
province may be roughly estimated 
at 400 miles in length, by about 
neventy the average breadth; but 
Orissa Proper has much more timit. 
ed dimensions, and may be consi- 
dered wholly comprehended in the 
British district of Cuttack, to which, 
and the other heads respectively, the 
reader is referred for authentic topo- 
graphical information. 
The interior of this 
from the sea remains in 2 very sav: 
state, being composed of rugged hil 
uninhabited jungles, and deep water- 
courses, surrounded by pathless de- 
serts, forests, or vallies, and pe: 
by a pestilential atmosphere. It forms 
a national barrier to the maritime dis- 
tricta, being only traversed during the 
driest season by the Lumballies or in- 
land traders. With such a barrier to 
the west, and the ocean to the cast, 
the defence of Orissa does net appear 


ince remote 
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diane 3 the jealousies, however, of 
@ people subdivided into petty and 
hostile communities, the abeence of 
civilization, added to the habitual in- 
dolence and apathy of the natives, 
have for many years rendered it an 
easy prey to invaders, and they have 
repentedly passed from yoke to yoke 
without a struggle. 

With regard to the population, the 
four great castes are the same here 
in name and function asin the other 
portions of Hindostan; but the ordi- 
nary trades and professions are sub- 
divided into thirty-six classes or pat- 
hacks, all either Sudras or an impure 
race named Sankura Verma. The 
proper genuine Khetries are supposed 
to be extinct, those who represent 
them under the titles of Dhir Dhal, 
Towang, Mal, Bhanj, Ray, Rawut, 
and Khandait, being held by the 
learned to be Sudras, The only 
pure Vaisyas are two classes of Ba- 
niyas, who practice the trades of 
druggists and moncy-changers. The 
wild tribes of the hills are named 
Coles, Khands, and Sours, by the 
Oreas, in Sancrit, Pulinda. 

The Oorea nation are justly de- 
scribed by Abul Faczel as effeminate. 
They are likewise so dull and stupid 
that in all ages, and under oll go- 
vernments, since the downfal of the 
Orissan monarchy, the principal offi- 
cial employments have been always 
engrossed by foreigners: Bengalese 
from the north, and Telingas from 
the south, The cultivating classes, 
however, are industrious, ulthough 
they work without spirit and _intelli- 
gence, and tlose of the plains are 
mild, quiet, inoffensive, and aa easily 
manged as the Bengalese. They 

af 








s of servants 
known in Caleutt: balasore-bear- 
ers, in whom honesty and fidelity 
{according to their own notions of 
these virtues) are conspicuous, The 
inhabitants of the hills and jungles 
are more shy, sullen, inhospitable 
and uncivilized, and their chiefs are 
grossly stupid, debauched, tyranni- 
cal, and slaves to the most grovelling 
superstition. 

The language of the Or or Odra 
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nation 1 @ toletsbly pme dulect of 
the Sunserit, closely resembling the 
Bengalese, and remote fiom any affi- 
mity to the Tulinga On the west 
the Ooria and Goud languages pase 
into each other, but the Orin still 
prevails at Baiwa, forty-five imiles 
south of Ganjam, on the low Sands, 
and among the hills a» far as Kime- 
dy, beyond which the Telinga predo- 
minates, In the interior mountains, 
however, from Goomsur to Palcon- 
dah, Bustah, and Jeypoor, the Odra 
38 used by a great majonty of the 
inhabitants 

‘The Pykes, or landed mihtia, com- 
bine with the greatest barbarism, and 
the blindest devotion to the will of 
thew chicta, a ferocty and restless- 
ness that have always rendered them 
a formidable class of the population , 
by Abul Fazel, in 1582, they were 
catimated at 155,000 The Pulnda, 
‘or still more barbarous mountaincers, 
sic distinguished as Coles, Khands, 
and Sours, all quite distinct m lan- 
gus e, features and manners trom 
the Hindoos of the plains, and pro- 
pably the abommmnes of the province 
before the arrival of the Brahminxal 
priesthood. 

The Coles are subdivided into 
thirteen tribes. Their pioper coun- 
try 15 said to be Colaut Des, which 
the natives describe as a hilly tract 
lying somewhere between Mohar- 
Dbunge, Singbhoom, Jynt, Bonye, 
Keunjsem, and Dalbhoom, 
whence they have encroached on 
and penetrated the adjacent ternto- 
tee,” They aie ab, 
race, black and ill-looking, goo ant, 
and savage, yet their houses are 
wholly built” of wood, and they 
earry on 2 Jar and extensive 
cultivation. This people admit none 
of the Hindoo deities, and seem 
scarcely to have any system of reli- 
gious belief, but they venerate the 
aahayna tree (the Ayperanthera mo- 
runga), paddy, mustard-seed, oul, and 
the dog, and they strike a bargain 
or conclude w pacification by break- 
ing a straw (stipuls), which act rati- 
fics the compact, The Coles me 
extremely fond of fermented hquois, 
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and eat all kinds of flesh and grain, 
as alto various roots that grow spon- 
taneously in the jungles, The flesh 
of the hog 1s universally prized. They 
ere governed chiefly by numerous 
petty Sirdars, or heads of villages, 
called mankses and mundas, but in 
some cases pay tribute also to the 
hull-zemindars whose countries they 
inhabit 
The Khands probably differ little, 
af at all, fiom the Gonds, The 
Soura are found crefly in the jungles 
of Khoordah, and in the woods that 
shut the base of the hills They are 
am general # harmless race, but so en- 
tuely destitute of moral sense, that 
they will as readily and unsetupu- 
lously deprive a human being of {ite 
as any beast of the forest, at the 
order of a chuf or for the most 
tnfling remuneration ; and the quan- 
tty of blood they shed during the 
insuirection is almost incredible, 
They are distinguished from the 
Oorias by then low stature, mean 
appearance, and yet black colour, 
and by a wood axe which they al- 
ways carry in their hands. ef 
ws scarcely intelhgible to 
the Oonas, and they worship stomp 
of trees, blocks of stone, and clefts 
of 10cks, suggesting impure ideas. 
Some are fixed in small village com- 
munities, others lead a migratory 
hfe, cleating annually spots of jun- 
gle, where they erect huts, and sow 


from different kinds of millet, but they eat 


hkewise almost every kind of food, 
animal on vegetable, roots, seeds, and 
fronts. 

The enlie: native histones of 
Onissa ore fabulous legendary tales, 
comed from the Puranas, and ren- 
dered plausible by a mixture of local 
tradition, About 4D. 473, when 
the fannly of Kesnri mounted the 
thione, the annals approach authen- 
ticity, before that they were a tissuc 
of falsehoods, contradictions, tncon- 
sistencies, and anachromsams. Raya 
Anang Bheem Deo, of the Ganga 
Van’s line, ascended the throne of 
Onssa AD. 1374. He erected the 
great temple at Juggeroauth, and 
measuied the whole of the lands 
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within his dominions, In A.D. 1558, 
Kala Pahar, gencral of the Bengal 
forces, invaded the province with an 
army of Afghan cavalry, 
Muckund Deo, the raja, and finslly 
overthrew the independent sove- 
reignty of Orissa. The Afghans 
were in their turn attacked sub 
dued by Khaw Jehan, Acber’s gene- 
ral, in 1578, and Orissa annexed to 
the Mogul empire. In 1582 Todur 
Mull, the celebrated dewan of the 
empire, visited the province, and sue 
perintended the introduction of his 
own Jand-revenue system, 

In 1743 Orissa was invaded by 
a large army of Maharattas, under 
Bhasker Pundit, who swept the coun- 
try, and continued annual plundering 
incursions until obout 1750, when 
@ temporary arrangement for chout 
was made by Aliverdi Khan, then 
soubahdar of Bengal, who finally 
transferred it to the Maharattas in 
1756. From this date Orissa expe- 
rienced such a complication of mis- 
rule, anarchy, weakness, rapucity, 
and violence, as excites wonder how 
communities could keep together, or 
even exist under so atrociuus a ty- 
ranny, and in this condition it was 
found when conquered by the British 
arms in 1803; bot the dominion of 
the Khoordah raja (the representa- 
tive of its ancient monarchs), was 
not finally extinguished until 1804, 

At present the most fertile and 
best inhabited portion of this ex- 
tensive region is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the British government, the 
remainder possessed by tributary 
zemindurs called ghurjauts or hill- 
chiefs, who mostly pay a fixed rent, 
and are under British protection, so 
far as refers to their external rela- 
tions; but some few are also directly 
amenable to the European courts of 


justice, For a description of the 
ritish portion the reader is referred 
to the district of Cuttack. A large 


rtion of the tributary part of 
Orisa is a barren unhealthy tract, 
infested by wild beasts, and unpro- 
ductive to the cultivator, The rivers 
and waters swarm with fish, aquatic 
reptiles, and alligators, the plains and 
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jungles with winged vermin, The 
chief rivers are the Godavery, Maha- 
nuddy, and Subunreeka, besides in- 
numerable atreama of a short course 
and temporary duration, The princi- 
pal towns are Cuttack, Juggernauth, 
and Balasore.—( Stirling, Richardson, 
J. Grant, $c.) 

Ossanrit.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
forty miles south by west from the 
town of Bareily; lat. 27° 49 N,, lon, 
79° @ EL 

Orran.—A smull town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, ten miles §.W. ftom 
Kalpee; lat. 26° 4‘ N., lon, 79° 35’ E. 

Ovpanutta (Udayala Nayla).— 
A small town in the Bengul portion 
of the Boglipoor district, sixty-two 
miles N.W. by N. from Moorsheda- 
bud; lat. 24° 56’ N., lon, 87° 52’ E, 
There is not avy substance so coarse 
as gravel cither in the delta of the 
Ganges, or neorer the sea than Oue 
danulla, which is 400 miles distant 
by the windings of the river, At this 
place a rocky point, part of the base 
of the neighbouring hills, projects 
into the river. Besides an elegant 
bridge erected here by the uofortu- 
nate Sultan Shaja (brother to Au- 
rengzebe), this place is nated for the 
extensive lines constructed here by 
Cossim Ali Khan, and forced by the 
troops under Major Adams in 1764, 
These lines, in fact, could only be of 
use during the rainy season, as be- 
tween the right flunk and the hills 
there is an extensive tract of rice 
ground, The whole is now a com- 
plete ruin, and very few traces re- 
main of the approaches made by the 
assailants, where they were stormed 
by Major Adams, and during the 
rainy season, when they were thought 
impregnable; but in reality they 
were of no strength at any time, 
and only served to make the garrison 
think them secure from attack, when 
the fact was exactly the reverse.— 
(F. Buchanan, Rennell, Hodges, $c.) 
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Thin ix ose St the smallest. pro- 
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vinces of Usmdostan Proper, and is 
situated piincipally between the 
twenty-sixth and twenty-cighth de- 
grees of north latitude. To the north 
at 1y bounded by various petty districts 
tributary to Nepaul, from which it 18 
separated by a range of hills and fo~ 
yests, to the south by Allahabad, on 
the east it has Bahar, and on the west 
Delhi and Agia. In length it may 
be estimated at 250 miles, by 100 
the average breadth, The whole 
surface of this province 2s level, and 
extremely well watered by large 11- 
veis 0: copious streams which inter- 
sect the country, Howing all nearly 
am pa south-east duection. When 
properly cultivated the land 1 ex- 
tremely productive, y1elding crope of 
whent, batley, rice, and other grams; 
sug ir-c ine, inchgo, poppies for opium, 
and all the richest atticles raed m 
Indwa. Pheaur and charateate sutedto 
the spontaneous generation of mitre, 
from the brine of which an impuie 
cuhnary salt 1% procured by evapoia- 
tron. Lapis lazuli is also a mineral 
production of Oude. The modern 
subdivisions ate the samc as the an- 
cient, detailed by Abul Fazelim A.D. 
1582 Of these Lucknow, Fyzabad, 
Khyrabad, Bataitche, with a section 
of Mamcpoor, compose the king of 
Qude’s reserved dommuons, while 
the district of Gorucpoos belongs to 
his Britwh allies. The principal ri 
vers ure the Ganges, which bound it 
to the west; the Goggra, and the 
Goomty; the chief towns are Tarch- 
now, Fyzabad, Oude, Khyrabad, Ba- 
raitche, aud Tanda, 

The Hindoo inhabitants of Oude, 
Benares, and the Doab of the Agia 

rovince, me a vely Superior race, 
Poeh in thar bodily stren; 
mental faculties, to those o! 
and the districts south of Calcutta, 
although the latter have fully as much 
acuteness, and more cunning. The 
Rajpoots or military class here ge~ 
nerally exceed Europeans in stature, 
have robust frames, and are possessed 
of many valuable qualities in a mil- 
tary pomt of view. From the long 
predommance of the Mahomedans a 
considerable proportion of the inha- 
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pitants profess that religion, .nd 
from both persuasions a great mum. 
ber of the Company's best sepoys are 

|. Their martial habits were 
kept on the alert, for until the super- 
yiston of Oude was assumed by the 
British government the whole vegion 
was in a atate of political anarchy. 
Every individual travelled with the 
prospect of baving to detend himvelf 
against robbers, or of exercising that 
vocation fumself, for both of which 
eventy he was provided, The pea- 
santry sowed and reaped with ther 
swords and spears, ready for defence 
or plunder, as the occasion offered ; 
and the rents were collected by an 
uregular banditty, under the deno- 
mination of an army, which devas 
tuted the country xt pretended to 
protect. 

Onde 1~ much celebrated in Hine 
doo history as the kingdom of Dasa- 
rathy, the father of the grent Rama, 
who extended his empne to the 
island of Ceylon, which he also sub- 
dued. At an enmly peitod after the 
fist invasion it was subdned by the 
Mahomedans, and remaimed, with 
different vicissitudes, attached to the 
thione of Delhi, until the dissolution. 
of the Mogu! empire atter the death 
of Aurcngzebe, The first ancestor 
upon record of the reigning family 
was Saadet Khan, a native of Risha- 
poor, in Khorasan, who was ap- 
pointed soubahdar of Oude durmg 
the reign of Mahomed Shah, He 
wes succecded by his nephew Sefdar 
Jung, who died in A D, 1756, when 
the thione was ascended by his son 
Shuya ud Dowlah, who reigned nn- 
ul 1775. On bis decease bis son, 
Asoph ud Dowleh, became hia suc- 
cessor, and reigned untd 1797, when 
the digmty was for a short time 
usurped by a spurious son named 
Vizier Ali, whose illegitimacy being 
discovered, he was dethioned by 
Lord Teigumouth, and the govern- 
ment confided to Saadet Ali, the late 
nabob’s brother, who was proclaimed. 
viziet of Hindostan and nabob of 
Oude the 21st January 1798. 

In A.D. 1790 the dommions of 
Oude occupied all the flat country 
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lying on both sides of the Ganges 
(with the exception of Rampoor) 
between that mve: and the northera 
Mountains ; as also the principal por- 
tion of the fertile tract between the 
Ganges and Jumna named the Doab, 
to within forty miles of Deli, Ever 
since the pacification between Lord 
Chive and Shusa ud Dowlah, in 1765, 
this territory had been piotected from 
external enemies, 1ts internal pence 
preserved, and its dominions extend- 
ed by the asnstance ofa British sub- 
aidiary force, the expense of which 
was defrayed by the naboba of Oude. 
Subsequent to the breaking out of 
the French revolution the exigence 
of the times compelled a large aug- 
mentation of this standing army, and 
the disbursements increased propor. 
tionally; but owmg to the msm 
magement of the nabob’s finan 
concerns an uncertainty attended its 
regular payment, although hw teve- 
nuea, under a proper administration, 
‘were not only equal to all the neces- 
sary expenditure, but capable, as the 
result verified, of reahizmg an enor~ 
mous surplus. By a fatality attend- 
ing the Buitish anftuence an Hindos- 
tan, 1t was frequently obhged, in con- 
sequence of remote treaties, to main- 
tam on the throne weak and profile 
gate princes, who without that sup- 
port would, in the natural progression 
of events, have been supplanted by 
some more able competitors. Their 
domimons in the mean time suffered 
by the vices, and their subjects were 
abandoned to the tapacity of the un- 
principled associates of thar low 
pleasures, who by their ciuelty and 
extortion depopulated the country, 
and drove the inhabitants to a state 
of desperation, These observations 
more especially applied to the Oude 
territories durmg the long reign of 
Asoph ud Dowlah, and as an oppor- 
tunity now occurred, the members of 
the Bengal prendency deemed it a 
duty imposed on them to endeavour 
to procure for the natives a better 
system of government, and at the 
same time remove the unceitninty 
winch attended the payment of the 
subsidiary foice. 
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In 1807 an extraordinary intrigue 
was discovered, in which Saadet Ah’s 
second brother, commonly called 
Muza Jungly, was implicated, which 
termmated i his removal from Luck- 
now to Patns. In 1808 the cele- 
brated eunuch Almas Ali Kban died, 
on which event his wealth, which was 
considerable, was claimed both by 
the Bhow m (the nabob’» mo- 
ther) and by the nabob. The first 
grounded her pietensions on the cir- 
cimstance of Almas Alt having becn 
her servant; while the latter asserted 
that all the property having been ac- 
quired in the service of the Oude 
sovereignty, and from the resources 
of the country, the reigning prince 
was the legitimate heir of a person 
who could have no natura! ones, and 
in this view of the subject be was 
supported by the Supreme Govern- 
ment Besides this, many othe: petty 
and vexatious disputes arose between 
the two begums and the nabob, who 
always evinced a strong disinclination. 
to employ British troops 1n suppress- 
ing the disturbances that occasionally 
broke out in the jaghires of the Bhow 
Begum, the younger Begum, and 
other persons under the direct pro- 
tection of the British government; 
indeed he seemed to have no desire 
that they should be suppressed by 
eny means. According to the con- 
struction of subsisting treaties, it did 
not appear that any other measuies 
on the part of that government were 
admissible beyond those of remon- 
strance, and the resident was directed 
to endeavour to convince his excel- 
lency of the impolicy, as well as in- 
justice, of countenancing disturbances 
within the lands of his yaghredais, 
and the danger to which ‘the gencral 
tranquillity of his conntry would be 
exposed, not to mention the injuly 
his own reputation would sustain by 
toleiatine insurrection within the h- 
mits of his own dominions. 

Such, exclusive of some petty in- 
suirections of vemindars, were the 
principal causes of internal armtation. 
‘With his powerful aihes of Bengal, va- 
rious collisions of interest and autho- 
nity took place, for the Burtish func- 
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tionaries on hisfiontier, afte: several 
years’ experience, found that ail their 
applications to the nabob for the 
apprehension of offenders who had 
sought refuge within hs territories, 
almost invariably failed of success 
Although on these occasions this po- 
tentate issued stiict orders to his offi- 
ces, they were either mere mattera of 
form, or so conndered by the persons 
to whom they were addiessed. 
these two conclusions the latter 
seemed the most probable, as :t would 
have greatly derogited from his ex- 
cellency’s character to have supposed 
hint indifferent to the binging of 
public offenders to justice, or that 
the orders issued by him on such 
occasions were not intended to be 
authontative Yct, when the feeble 
and inefficient system of all native 
administration 15 consideied, it might 
reasonably be doubted whether he m 
reality possessed a degree of control 
over his officers sufficient to enforce 
ther obedience, especially as the 
ranting of an asylum within juris- 
Tetions to offenders constituted a 
regular source of then piofits 
On some occasions the nabob 
evinced a favourable disposition, by 
ermitting British troops to act withm 
fis tersttories for the express purpose 
ot apprehending delinquents, but at 
other ttmes he proved restive, and 
withheld his consent without assign- 
ang any reason. The inconveniences 
resulting from this line of conduct, 
and the obstruction it occasioned to 
the due administration of justice 
within the British districts contiguous 
to those of Onde, were such, that one 
of the first stipulations entered into 
with his successor, authorized the 
British otagistrates to pursue and 
seize public offenders within the re- 
served dommions of Oude. The in- 
terior management of Saadet Al’s 
territones was also extremely defec- 
fave, and he was repeatedly urged by 
the Bengal government to adopt a hne 
of conduct more creditable to him- 
self, and more consistent with the 
obligations of existing treaties ; but 
in vam, for although at one time he 
had given his consent to a reform, he 
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afterwards retiacted it; and as no 
hopes of success could be entertasned 
from any further endeavours, short 
of compulsion, the further progecu- 
tion of the ongonal ariangement was 
desisted from, and all attempts at 2 
modification were put an end to by 
his unexpected death 

In 180] a treaty was concluded, by 
the conditions of which certuin dis- 


f tricts yrelding a gross annual revenue 


of 1,35,23,274 rupees, were ceded to 
the Buitish government, in commutr- 
tion of subsidy and of every othe: 
claim whatever, Ic wae further sti- 
pulated, that until the formation of 1 
commercial tieaty, mutually benefirsal, 
the navigation of the Ganges and ot 
all the other boundary mveis of the 
two states should remain free and 
uninterrupted When these arrange- 
ments were concluded, Sandet Alt 
assumed the uncontrolled manage- 
ment of hy reserved termtomes, and 
being a man of abilities greatly supe- 
rior to the generality of native princes, 
and habitually disposed to business, he 
retained the conducting of the affairs 
of government under his own mmme- 
dute diection until his death, 

This event happened on the 13th 
July 1814, when he was suddenly 
taken ul, and expired before medicat 
asestance could be procured, sup- 
posed from apoplexy, o1 the bursting 
of a blood-vesse!_ On this emergency 
evely necessary precaution was taken 
by the resident, and the accession of 

nabob Ghazi ud Deen Hy dct took 
place without the smallest mtcrrup- 
tion or disturbance, He confirmed 
all the subsusting treaties; acceded 
with apparent slacrity to the adjust. 
ment of many questions tong pending 
with the British government, and, 
ly to the course followed on 

the accession of his father, Saadet 
Ah, assumed the title of vizier, with- 
out any reference to the Mognl at 
Delhi. In 1834 and 1815 he lent the 
Bntish government two ciores of ru- 
pees at sx per cent, exhibiting the 
novel spectacle of a native prince a 
credito1 of the British government to 
an amount exceeding two miltions 
stethng, and regularly recerwing the 


interest thereon, At a subsequent 
eriod the transfer of the terriana, or 
low country, acquired from the Ne- 
paulese, was made the means of re- 
deeming one of the crores borrowed. 
For almost half a century the Bri- 
tish government had been endeavour- 
ing to prevail on the sovereigns of 
Gude to establish an improved sys- 
tem of administration, especially in 
revenue matters, within their 
ditary dominions, but uniformly with- 
out success. The accession of Ghazi 
ud Deen held out another opportu- 
nity, and at the recommendation of 
the British government tehsildars 
(native collectors), with a commission 
of ten per cent., were appointed, with 
a view of making a triennial settle- 
ment to ascertain the resources of the 
nabob’s dominions, and fix the prin- 
ciples on which a future and perma- 
nent settlement shontd be made. 
Nazims (native judicial officers) were 
also appointed for the distribution of 
justice, With these measures, how- 
ever, the nabob being very soon dis- 
satisfied, he superseded them, and 
promulgated regulations of his own, 
the result of which threatened an ex- 
traordinary defalcation of the instul- 
ments for the approaching year, and 
@ recurrence to the system of farm- 
as established in the time of his 
father. Since that distant i 
(1814) to the present day (1827) no- 
thing has occurred to shew that any 
improved revenue and judicial system 
has been seriously contemplated, far 
less estublished. Recently, indeed, 
his majesty has admitted the expedi- 
ency of abolishing the farming sys- 
tem, and has cxpressed his willingness 
to introduce gradually the plan of 
collecting the revenue through offi- 
cere immediately responsible to go- 
vernment for the amount of their 
actual cotlections, but no overt act 
towards the carrying of this scheme 
into execution haa ns yet taken pace. 
Under an Indian ‘prince the de- 
partment of acbar (intelligence) is a 
system of espionage, which pervaded 
every district of this country, as well 
as the court and capital, during the 
life-time of Sandet Ali, and furnished 
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daily grounds for the imprisonment 
of some subject or servant with a 
view to confiscation and forfeiture. 
The expense of it is nearly equal to 
an efficient police, and the channels 
of corruption and oppression which 
it opens, by encouraging false accusa- 
tions, are destructive to the morals 
of the people and of the safety of 
their property, as well as of the true 
interests of the sovercign. Ou the 
accession of Ghazi ud Deen the ac- 
bar establishment was abolished, but 
the aystem is so congenial to the ha- 
bits and principles of untive chictk, 
and to the personal character of the 
reigning king, that he soon revived it. 
At the earnest solicitation of the Brl- 
tish government, soon after the com- 
mencement of his reign, he appointed 
ostensible ministers for the trananc- 
tion of public business ; but in pro- 
cess of time, after much wavering 
and iueonsistency, the arrangement 
terminated, first in their suspension, 
and afterwards in their disanissol, 
The inherent ficklencss of the na- 
hob'’s disposition, his ready and im- 
plicit belief in the scandulons reports 
of his news-writers, and of the in- 
triguing persons uround him, destroy 
the confilence nnd subvert the au- 
thority of his ministers, and preclude 
the beneficial exercise of any onc 
of their functions, so that if one act 
retire or be dismissed, a similar state 
of affairs within a short period of 
time will be produced with respect 
to their successors, 

On the 9th of October 1819 Ghazi 
ud Deen, the reigning nabob, re- 
nounced all titular subservience to 
the throne of Delhi, assuming the 
title of king instead of vizier of 
Oude, and issuing at the same time 
a new currency, impressed with his 
own mame and legend, but of the 
same weight and standard as befare. 
This change was cheerfully sequiescod 
in by the British government, whose 
interest it was to detach the rieh and 
populous province of Onde from all 
subordination to the Mogu! empire, 
or sympathy with the Mussulman 
cause generally. On this occasion 
the ex-nabob assumed many pompous 
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‘titles, such as “king of the age," 
and “ king conqueror of infidels,” 
hitherto peculiar to the house of 
Timour, and not at nll creditable to 
his majesty’s common sense, or com- 
plimentary to his infidel ilies. While 
the Marquis of Hastings wan Gover- 
nor-general he used to address that 
nobleman and the British government 
figuratively as his unele, and the re- 
ply was addressed to the nabob as 
nephew ; but so much familiarity ap- 
penring inconsistent with his aug- 
mentation of dignity, he requested 
the form might be abrogated, which 
was done accordingly, and he is now 
addressed as Ghazi ud Decn Ly der 
Shah (Padshahi Oude, hing of Oude). 
Tn 1827 he lent the British gusern- 
ment a crore of rupees, 

The resersed territories of Oude 
occupy an area of about 21,000 square 
miles, and contain a population of 
at least three millions; but the so- 
vereignty is too dependent on the 
British government to be regarded as 
one of the political states of Him. 
dostan, On account of a defective 
system the revenue derived from 
such an extent of fertile country is 
very inferior to what it might be made 
to produce under a nore enlightened 
system of taxation y but the income 
of the Oude sovercigns is to be esti- 
mated rather negatively than posi- 
tively, rather fiom the ubsence of 
taxation than the moignitude of the 
receipts; for being relieved by their 
alliance with the British government 
from all external alarms, and having 
no funds or national debt, their cx- 
penses are merely fiscal and personal ; 
and without diminishing the splen- 
dour of his court or the comfort of 
his style of living, Ghazi ud Deen 
might, with the slightest attention, 
annually lay aside (es was supposed 
to have been done by his father, 
Saadet Ali) balf a million sterling. 
(Pubhe MS. Docume: ts, Marquis of 
Hastings, Major Baillie, Guthrie, 
Renncll, &c.) 





Ovuvs.—The ancient capital of the 
province of Onde, situated on the 
south side of the Goggra, seventy- 
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nine miles east from Lucknow; lat. 
26° 48’ N., lon. 82° 4’? E, By Abul 
Fazel in 1582 it is described os fok 
lows. “ Oude is one of the largest 
cities of Hindostan, in ancient times 
this city is said to have measured 148 
coss in length and thirty-si i 
breadth, Upon sifting the eart 
is round this city small grai 
ure sometimes found in it. 
town is esteemed one of the most 
sacred places of antiquity.” 

Pilgrims resort to this vicinity, 
where the remains of the ancient 
city of Onde, the capital of the great 
Rama, are still tobe seen; but what- 
exor may have heen sty former m ige 
nificence it now exhibits nothing 
but a shapeless inas of ruins, ‘The 
modern town extends a considerable 
was atong tlie banks of the Goggra,ad~ 
joining Fy zabad, und is tolevably well 
peopled; but inland it i+ amass of 
rubbish and jungle, among which are 
the reputed sites of temples dedicat- 
edto Rama, Secta, his wife, Laksh- 
man, his general, and Uunimauy (a 
large moukey), his prime minister. 
The rehgiony mendiennts who pere 
form the pilgrimage to Onde are 
chiefly of the Ramata sect, who walk 
round the temples and idols, bathe 
in the holy pools, and perform the 
enstotary ceremonies, 

Onnemn (Udayaghut)—_ 1 0- 
polous viilaje, with a fort and c¢,~ 
press garden, in the province of Boo- 
der, forty miles N.N.W. from the 
city of Beeder; lat 18° 18’ N., lon, 
77? 16 E. 

Ovrirea Lake.—A lake in the 
province of Cashmere, adjacent to 
the city of Cashmere, which in A.D. 
1582 was described by Abul Fazel as 
twenty-eight coss in circumference 
with a palace in its centre built by 
sultan Zein ul Abdeen. Its modern 
dimensions are much less, but it 
does not appear to have ever been 
accurately surveyed by any European. 


Ounp —A town in the provinee 
of Aurungabad, division of Jooneer, 
about five miles N.W. from Poona, 
It is remarkable forthe handsome Hin- 
doo temple it contains, and ita firs 
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utuation on the Moota river. Ky/- 
Jas ton, &c ) 


Ouva —One of the anerent Can- 
dinn provinces m Ceylon, situated to 
the south-east of the town of Candy 
Viewed ftom the top of the Idalgashe- 
na pass, it presents an extensive sur- 
face of green grass hills, walled round 
by lofty blue mountains free fom jun- 
ale, exhibiting m this respect a 1¢- 
tmarkable contrast to the neighbout - 
ing province of Suffragam Lower 
Onva 1s nealy ft, and in a great 
measute overgiown with wood, and 
umuhabited. It 15 also extremcly 
unhealthy, yet contama strong ves- 
tiges of ancient cultivation and po- 
pulation 

In the diy season the hills of 
Uppet Ouva appear bare, and wood 
scarce, owing probably to a long dry 
season, strong winds, ind more espe 
cially to the annual burning of the 
Brass by the natives The same ob- 
servations apply to Boulutgamc, the 
adyoming hilly of Kotmate, and to a 
consider ible portion of farther Diom- 
bera Upper Ouva presents another 
atuking pecuhiaity, which is its un- 
dulated surface of bills and_ valleys, 
equally rounded and smooth, owing 
probably to the rocks being so ne uly 
of the same quality throughout 1s to 
undergo a regular disintegration from 
the action on it of an and water — 
(Davy, Se ) 


Owraxair —A fortified town in 
the province of ———, captured 
fiom the ex Peshwa Bayerow in the 
campaign of 1818 


Owns (Aula).—A decayed town 
sn the province of Delhi, about six- 
teen miles N.W. from the town of 
Barely, with the Nawau! Nullah 
atream on the south-western side 
On the summit of an emmence is a 
brich fort, erected about eighty sears 
ago by Alt Mahomed, the founder of 
the Rohiliah state, who held his 
court here In the environs, which 
during the Oude government wae 
waste, ate to be found the ruins of 

alaces, mosques, and gardens.— 
EF rantion, ge) 
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Owna.—A town in the province of 
Malwa, situated on the Chumbul n- 
Yer, tn the pergunnah of Chund- 
wassa, Int 24° 12° N, lon 75° 26’ 
E _ In 1820 it belonged to Holcar, 
and contained about 400 houses — 
(Matcolm, ec) 


Pr 


Paura River —A river of North- 
cin Hindostan, which runs within 
the Himalay1 mountams Its course 
im lat 31° 317N, lon 78° 18 E ag 
fiom east twentsefive degiecs south 
to twenty-five degrees to the noith of 
West The northern bases of miny 
of the snowy peaky seen from Hin. 
dostan ate ‘washed by ts wateis.— 
(Hodgson, 4c ) 


Paccarenc ane /Pakalungan) — 
A town and district on the north. 
cast coast of Java, 262 miles cast 
from Batavia, hit 6° 52 S,lon 109° 
40’ E, and forty-cight miles west 
from Samarang “This 1 the head- 
quarters of a land: ost or resident, and 
has a numeious Population of natives 
and Chinese According to a census 
taken by the British government im 
1815, the division of Paccalungang 
contamed an area of 607 square miles, 
and 115,442 inhabitants, of which 
number 2,046 were Chinese —Ras- 
Ses, Thorn, be) 


Pacurtt (Packer) —A large e- 
mindary 1n the province of Bahar, at 
present incorporated with the Jungle 
Mahal district. In 1784 it contained 
about 2,779 square milcs of su face, 
Tt was foumeily # frontier territory to- 
wards the western confines of Bengal, 
and purposely left in a jungly condi. 
tion, but of late years cultivation has 
been much extended, and new and 
populous villages created The prin- 
cipal towns are Ragoonauthpoor, Ra- 
goonauth Gunge, and Jaulda, where 
troops were formerly stationed. Coal 
of a good quality haa been found on 
this estate, 

A few nnserable huts 15 all that re- 
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mains of what was the town of Pa- 
chete; lat. 23° 36 N., Ion. 86° 50° 
E,, 126 miles N.W. fiom Calcutta. 
The tort 1s now awilderness, some 
mules in extent, situated at the base 
of a igh wooded mountain. It was 
no doubt at one penod a very formi- 
dable strong-hold, being surrounded 
by a treble labyrinth of moats and 
mounds Ever since the rebellion 
and flight of the Pachcte ray1, about 
thuty years ago, Pachete has been 
deseited by his family, which now 
yestdes at Kishengunge im the south- 
ern quarter of the zemindary —( Ful 
tarton, Jas. Grant, §: ) 


Pacnitan —A district on the 
south coast of the sland of Java, 
which, according to a census taken 
by the British government in 1815, 
contained 22,678 inhabttants The 
town of Pachitan stands m lat 8° 21’ 
S, lon 111° 2" E, 100 ms $.8 E 
fiom Sam wang —(Raffles, dc ) 


Packancs —A town on the east 
© ast of the Malay peninsula, situ- 
ated on a rivet of the same name; 
lat. 3° 32°N. This was for merly a 
piace of some note, but has long fal- 
len to decay, although situated on a 
deep fiesh-watcr river capable of ad 
mutting at its mouth vessels of 100 
tons burthen. The exports former ly 
were gold dust, tin, and 1attans.— 
(Elmore, §e } 


Papacaus (Padma grama).—A 
small and poor village in the province 
of Bejapoos, within the resei ved ter- 
Titories of the Satara 1aja, and about 
thirty-one miles travelling distance 
N. by E. fiom the town of Sataia, 
Two miles and a half north of this 
place a great bridge formed of wooden 
piles, supported on piers of masoniy, 
and propped by sloping beams against 
the strength of the current, has been 
thown across the impetuous and 
turbid stream of the Neeia rvet.— 
( Fullatton, $c) 


Papanc.—-A Dutch settlement on 
the west coast of Sumatra, found- 
ed prior to 1649, to which several 
other factorics are subo:dinate ; lat. 
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0° 48 S., lon, 99° 55'E. The town 
of Padang lies one mile within the 
river, where, towards the sea, the 
country 1s low, but inland mountain- 
ous. Some caches, benzomn, and 
epper, and a considerable quantit: 
bfgold from the interior, 16 collectedl 
here, and sent to Batavia, In 1826 
4 war was going on with the fanatical 
Padres of the inteuor, fiom whom 
some territory was acquired —( Mar s- 
din, Elmore, & ) 


Papave Mrw —A small town in 
the province of Pegu, from whence 
@ paity of sepoys under Lreutenant 
Brown marched in 1826 across the 
mountains over a most difficult and. 
almost inaccessible road to Ramree 
in Anacan, 


Papsitaroon —4 subdivision of 
Brjapooi, situated chiefly neat the 
nivar Mirkunda, before at joins the 
Malpurba at Gokauk. Its greatest 
length 1s thirteen mites, but the total 
contents of its aca do not evcced 
100 square miles. It 15 considered 
as forming pirt of the ancient tegron 
of Kanara, and Kanarese (ot Kenree, 
as pronounced by the natives) 1 the 
prevailing language, although Maha- 
ratta be also understood. The hills 
are coveied with brushwood, but no 
tee of any magnitude 15 to be seen. 
Numerous small perennial streams 
issuc fiom those hilly, and on thei 
banks the villages are built. These 
streams after wards fall into the Mar- 
hunda, thereby indicating the general 
slope of the county At Chikulde- 
nee, only nine miles W.S.W, trom 
Pidshapoor, nearly on the same le- 
vel, and with scarcely an intervening 
full, it 15 supposed the annual fall of 
rain 15 almost three times what it is 
at Padshapoor, 

In 1821 the total numbe: of inha- 
bitants im the Padshapoor talook 
was 10,443, or about 104 persons to 
the square mile, This population ia 
of a mixed description, the most nu- 
meious class bemg the Jungum, next 
the common Maharattas, then the 
Brahmins, Beruds, Mahomedans, and 
afew Jams. The Jungum compose 
the bulk of the culavating and ja- 
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bouring tube im Kanma ‘The lay 
members of this community, known 
by the name of Lingayets, are remarh- 
able for the exclusive worship of 
Siva, m the form of the hngan, of 
which they always cairy a symbol 
They also reject the spiritual control 
of the Brahunas with signs of con- 
tempt and aveision, but they do nol 
appear to have gained much by this 
emancipation, a5 they ate kept im 
equally servile sutyection by spiritual 
guides of then own sect 

The Betuds form 1 petfectly dis- 
tinct class of society, colesponding 
yn some meisnre with the Bhecls of 
Guyetat, and Ramooncs of the Poona 
district, but not identical in then caste 
and hibits They present the cu- 
jious union of notoicus and protcs- 
sional thieving, with the gu udianship 
of the public property, frequently 
performing both eccupations at the 
same time = Lhe village of Cmkul- 
denee, near the westan hulls, 15 cn- 
tuely peopled by them, undu a nak 
of then own tnbe, who, hing in 
1820 become mid, his plandering 
avocations were excicised so vigo- 
rously by hiy wil, that the Butish 
government found it necessary totally 
to suppress the Chibuldence state 
Before thiy interference it was cus 
tomary for village commumtis to 
place themselics under the protection 
of a Berud nath, or chiet of a band 
of robbers, assigning to him a piece 
of land for his guardianship and abstr 
nence from pluader 

The Jains are now few in number, 
but ther temples are nunicious, and 
distinguished by the superiority of 
ther sculpture and architecture 
Bears ure numerous and destructive 
to the crops, thei food being wholly 
vegetable, foi thongh instances occur 
of bears attacking a man, it appcars 
to be always for the purpose of chew- 
ing him all over, not of actually de- 
youring aod swallowing him — Lat- 
terly under the Maharatta sway, re- 
venue from land, lke every othe: 
species of fixed property, appears to 
have been of so uncertain 2 tenure, 
that the land affording it was not a 
apleable commodtty.—{ Mar shall, Sc ) 
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Papsnarcon —A considerable vil 
lage in the province of Beyapoot, si 
tuated about twenty-three miles tra- 
velling distance N Eby N from Bel- 
gaum, lat 16°17’ N, ton, 74° 5% E 
Thus place stands on the banks of the 
Hurncassy rivcr, and 1s built of stone, 
with a fort on an emmence in the 
mulst —(Z wlarton, Se ) 


Pacauw —A town in the kmgdom 
of Ava, situated on the east side of 
the bawdy, 120 miles & W from 
Umerapoora, lat 21°N, lon 94° 40 
E In temote times this city was 
the residence of a long dynasty of 
ings, and 1s still famous for its nu 
muous temples, to count which 13 
among the proverbiil impossibilipes 
of the Burmese Searccly any thing 
now remains of ancicnt Pagahm, ex- 
ecpt its inn inierable mouldering tem- 
ples and the vestsgcs of an old brick 
fort, the ramp uts of which may still 
be traced When visited by Col 
Svmes im 1795, the bizats were well 
cS ued wath rice, pulse, greens, gare 
ick, omons, and fit, besides fresh 
fish, gnapee, and dead hzards, which 
last the Burmese account a great de- 
leacy when wall cooked, but the 
markets did not contam any butchers’ 
meat Paguhm 15 said to have been 
the residence of forty-five successive 
monatchs, and abandoned 500 years 
ago im consequence of divine mom- 
tion Tndecd its remains prove it to 
hase becn a pliee of no otdinny 
splendour M ny of the ancient tem- 
ples here ire not solid at the bottom 
A well-archcd dome supports @ pon- 
derous supcistructure, within which 
an image of Gandma sta enshrined 
Ly general posture is sittmg on a 
pedestal, adorned with teprescnts- 
tions of the sacred Jotua leaf Even 
after it ceased to be the metropolts, 
Pagahm was Jong reckoned the se- 
eond city of the emprre, but when 
visited by Capt Canning in 1809 pre- 
scnted a strange scene of desolation 

In 1825 when ceptuied by the British 
army under Su Archibald Campbcll 
advancing on Ava, tts condition was 
not found improved, while the sur- 
rounding country was covered with 
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interminable heaps of ruins and rub- 
bish, and more resembled an enor- 
mous cemetery than a town, In the 
Shvezeigon temple were four stupen- 
dous gilt images of Gandina, fifty feet 
high, facing exch entrance, accorting 
to Burmese traditions of the remotest 
antiquity, and built by supernatural 
agency. From hence to Ava, the ca- 
pital, the country consists of exten- 
sive plains of the finest lund watered 
by the Irawady, interspersel with 
evergreen woods, while the banks 
of the river sre studded with v 
pagodas, temples, and monasteries. 

For several days march south of 
Pagahm the British officers had an 
opportunity of observing the singu- 
larly strong petrifying property of the 
soil or air, in converting wood into 
stone. Water did not appear to be 
the agent, na the most beautiful spo- 
cimens are found in the driest parts, 
where almost every stone appears to 
have a Kyncoup origin. Large trunks 
of trees, branches, and cven lcaves 
are to be found at every step changed 
into solid inasses of stone, retaining 
the different hues, and showing dis- 
tinctly the most delicate fibres, Many 
are scen that have not undergone 
complete transmutation but retain 
part of their woody substance, but 
still in these the petrifying process 
appeurs to be going on. In some 
instances the pillars that supported 
the kiourns or convents, were found 
completely petrified at the base, while 
a little higher the change was only 
incipient, and the summit unaltered 
wood, — (Symes, rant, Snodgrass, 
Canning, 5c.) 





Pauanc.—A territory in the Ma- 
lay peninsula, which extends from 
Sedile, in lat. 2°15'N., to Kama- 
mung, in Int. 4° 15° N. Ie yields tin 
and gold; the first to the ainount of 
1,000 peculs nnnually; the last, 
wrought by the Chinese, about two 
peculs. In 1825 the total population 
was estimated at 50,000 persons. 
The Pahang raja, is nominally no 
more than bindara (treasurer or first 
minister) to the sultan of Johore; 
in renlity quiteindependent. By the 
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early Portuguese writers he is des: 
cribed as “King of Pan.”—(Singa- 
poor Chronicle, §c.) 


PaikrareTtan.—A small town in 
the northern Circars, district of Vi- 
a tam, situated on a_ plain 
bounded by hills, within six miles of 
the sea-coast, and about sixty-six 
miles travelling distance S.W. from 
the town of Vizagapatam, It stands 
on the north bank of the small river 
Settiveram, which separates that 
district from Rajamundry, and is 
chiefly inhabited by weavers.—Ful- 
larton, &e.) 


Patwpra.—A zemindary in the 
province of Gundwana, situated near 
Omerkuntue, the zemindar of which, 
Aject Singh, bad been displaced about 
1800, by the Maharatta soubahdar 
of Choteesghur, but who was restored 
when the country was acquired by 
the British government in 1818.— 
(Major Agnew, §c.) 





Parnkiannr.—A subdivision of the 
British district of Kumaon in North+ 
ern Hindostan, composed of cessions 
from Nepaul in 1815, and situated 
between the thirtieth and thirty-first 
degrees of north latitude. The sur- 
face is extremely abrupt and moun- 
tainous, abounding with chasms and 
mountain streams. ‘Fhe high and 
snowy peak of Ranince, visible from 
Bareily, is said to be 22,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, In this 
rugged tract, wild hogs, deer, bears, 
wud pheasants, are found among the 
Tugusi range of woody mountains, 
The forests contain fir, cedar, pine, 
sycamore, horse-chestout, walnut, and 
yew-trees, Some of the cedars are 
of enormous dimensions; instances 
have occurred of trees measuring 
twenty-seven feet in circumference, 
four feet from the ground, with a 
height of 180 feet. Service trees are 
also found bearing mnch larger fruit 
than in England. Hemp grows to 
the height of ten and twelve feet, 
and when thinly sown with thick 
stems, sending out side branches, ex- 
hibiting a state of juxuriance rarely 
seen elsewhere. 
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In Painkhandi there is also found 
a common plant resembling butchers’ 
broom, said to be the sebburue, from 
which the mountaineers make a pa- 
per, sold at Serinagur and Almora, 
and which from thence finds its way 
into Hindostan, where the native 
bankers use it in preference for their 
bills of exchange, as the ink does not 
sink farther into the substance than 
is nevessary to retain the writing. It 
is also stronger than other paper, 
and does not readily absorb water. 
Birch bark is likewise used by the na- 
tives to write on, and is sent to Luck- 
now, where it is used for the inner 
covering of hooksh snakes. 

This pergunnah contains twenty- 
two villages, of which ten are sitna- 
ted among the snowy mountains, and. 
solely inhabited by Bhooteas. In 
1813, under the Nepaulese, Pain- 
khandi was assessed at 4,051 Gor- 
kha rupees, half in moncy and half in 
merchandize, In 1816, after its 
acquisition by the British, a lease 
was granted in the first instance to 
the Seannas, or headmen, for 3,500 
Gorkha rupees, with the usual agree- 
ment as to money and merchandize. 
On the payment of the first instal- 
ment at Seringagur by the Seannas, 
it was found that for many of the 
articles given there was no sale what- 
ever, while of the others the market 
price was far below the rates speci- 
fied in the engagement. Under these 
circumstances the Seannas were 
directed in future to pay, in lieu of 
one-half merchandize, one-third of 
its amount in money, (equivalent to 
437 Furruckabad rupees) the other 
two-thirds being granted as a deduc- 
tion to compensate for a probable 
Joss on the sale.—( Moorcroft, Pub- 
ic MS. Documents, §c.) 


Parnontszunc.—A castle in Tibet, 
which, from its perpendicular height 
and the irregularity of its clifi, ap- 
po impregnable. Lat. 28° 40 N., 
lion, 89° 18’ E.; seventcen miles 
E.S.E. from Teshoo Loomboo. The 
valley of Jhansu is very extensive, 
and has greatly the appearance of 
having been once under water, the 
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bed of a lake. It is populous and 
well-cultivated, and particularly fa- 
mous for the manufacture of woollens 
of two colours, garnet and white, 
which seldom exceed half a yard in 
breadth. They are close woven, and 
thick like frieze, and are very soft to 
the touch, the fleece of the sheep 
being remarkably fine-—(Capt. T'ur- 


ner, §¢.) 


Parran,—A district on the north- 
east coast of Borneo, containing a 
bay and river of the same name. It 
is remarkable for the abundance of 
camphor, and also yields clove-bark, 
and plenty of Jisang (cette). The 
bay is very full of shoals, and the 
coast on both sides extremely foul. 
There is a creck leading from Paitan 
into a large bay, between it and Mal- 
loodoo bay, in which are many islands 
much encumbered with shoals; in- 
deed the islands, islets, and shoals 
in this portion of the Eastern seas 
are beyond number.— (Dalrymple, 
$e.) 

Paxanc.—A mart in Northern 
Hindostan, situated on the frontiers 
of Tibet and the Gorkha province of 
Chayenpoor ; lat. 27° 56’ N., Jon. $6° 
58’ E. According to native reports 
the country here is not very hilly, but 
its elevation is so great, and the cold 
in winter so intense that it remains 
uninhabited, except during the hottest 
of the summer months, when it is 
resorted to by shepherds and traders. 
AF. Buchanan, §c.) 


Paxanc Yz.—A town in the Bur- 
mese dominions, situated on the 
banks of the Irawady, which is here 
1,500 yards wide with a moderate 
current, 


Paxnam (pak, mouth, nam, water 
or river) A town in Siam, four 
miles from the mouth of the Menam 
(or Siam) river, which is here at lezst 
three-fouths of a mile wide, and very 
deep, with wood-covered banka. 
This place extends above two miles 
along the margin of the river, but 
with seldom more than two or three 
houses inland from its banks. The 
fort here has been of late much en- 
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Jarged, and both sides of the river 
fortified with batteries. The word 
Paknam is of frequent occurrence in 
Siam, apparently signify ing the mouth 
of a river, and from hence ships pro- 
ceed up to Bankok, the modern eapi- 
tal of Biam,—( Finlayson, c.) 


Patacuy ( Palasi).— A town in 
the province of Coimbatoor, sixteen 
miles S. by E. from the capital of the 
same name ; lat. 10°39’ N., lon 77° 
& E. This place in 1800 contained 
a siuall temple and about 300 houses, 
with a small fort adjacent, and from 
this point the streams run east and 
west to the Coromandel! and Malabar 
coasts, In the vicinity of Palachy, 
in the year above-mentioned, # pot 
was dug up containing a preat many 
coins of Augustus and Tiberius. 
They were of two kinds, but all of 
the same value, each weighing fifty- 
six grains. 

Pasamcorra (Palincata). — A 
town in the Carnatic province, dis- 
trict of Tinnevelly, fifty-seven miles 
N.N.E. from Cape Comorin, and 
200 feet above the level of the aca; 
lat. 8° 35’ N., lon. 79° 37’ E. 


Patamcotta,—A town in the 
Carnatic province, thirty-nine miles 
8.S.W. from Pondicherry.—lat. 11° 
27'N., lon. 79° 37’ E, 


Patamow (Palamo).— A hilly 
and jungly zemindary in the province 
of Bahar, and district of Ramghur, 
extending from the southern extre- 
mity of Ontarce to Burwa, in Chuta 
Nugpoor, a distance of sixty-five 
miles, and formerly bounded by the 
Maharatta pergunnahs of Sirgoojah 
and Jushpoorin Gundwana. It con- 
tains many ghauts or passes of various 
degrees of strength; but it was ex- 
perimentally found ‘they presented 
no insurmountable obstacles to the 
predatory incursions of the Pindaries. 

here are no rivers of any maznitnde, 
but many small streams and rivulets, 
and the soil is in many parts strongly 
impregnated with iron. The mimosa 
from which the drug named catechu 
or terra japonica ie extracted abounds 
in Palamow. By the natives the tree 
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is named kheir, but the extract when 
prepared kut’h. Although the lion is 
not usually considered an inhabitant 
of this part of India, one was shot by 
the natives in 1814 ear the village of 
Koondra, and the body being taken 
to the magistrate of Ramghur was 
recognized as that of a lion: it may, 
however, have been a stray one from 
the north. The revenue imposed on 
the raja of Palamow for so vast an 
extent of country was originally only 
12,182 rupees, yet in 1805 Raja 
Chooramun Ray, the zemindar, was 
17,199 rupees in arrears, which in 
1814 had accumulated to 55,700 
rupees, owing to the incapacity of 
the raja, and the refractory conduct 
of his jaghiredars. This’ unfortu- 
nate pergunnah was in consequence 
bronght to the hammer, and being a 
fronticr station, was bought in by 
governinent for 51,000 rupees. 

The tenures of the jaghiredars in 
Palamow, ure rather of a singular 
description, and are said to be coeval 
with the establishment of the late 
zesmindar's family thirty years ago, 
There is no doubt, however, that 
they were all originally removenble 
by the raja, who, before the British 
code, exercised the power of life and 
death without restraint, and the re- 
newal of sunnuds or grants at the 
succession of each raja, implies the 
discretional power to grant or with- 
hold it. Like the rest of the Ram- 
ghor jurisdiction, Palamow is thinly 
inhabited, and on account of the 
irregular and rocky nature of its sur- 
face, and want of navigable rivers, 
without facilities for the prosecution 
of commerce. In 1814 it did not 
contain any collection of houses 
larger than an ordinary village. — 
(Pidlic MS. Documents, Roughsedge, 
$e.) 


Patamow.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Bahar and district of Rani- 
ghur from which the above zemit 
dary derives its name; lat, 23°50°N., 
lon, 94° 8 E.; 135 miles 8.W, from 
Patna, 


Patantone.—A town of India 
beyond the Ganges, situated in the 
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country of the Kathi Shans fifty 
niles 8,E. from Munipoor; lat. 24° 
25'N., lon. 95° 20’ E. 


Pararerry( Phalapati :}.—A town 
in the Curnatte province, district of 
Dindigul, fifty-two miles W.S.W. 
from Trichinopoly; lat. 10° 3: N., 
Ton, 78° ¥ E. 

Panaur Riven (or milk river).— 
This river has its source in the My- 
sore province among the hills of 
Nundydroog, not far from the Pen- 
naur, the first Auwing to the south, 
the latter tothe vorth, The Palaur, 
afler a winding course of 220 miles, 
falls into the bay of Bengal near 
Sadras_ 


Patawan Sere—A lurge istand in 
the Eastern seas, extending between 
the northern extremity of Borneo, 
with which and the Philippines it 
forms an extensive chnin of islands, 
Its extreme Jength may be estimated 
at 275 miles, aud the avernge breadth 
about thirty-two miles. 

The surface of the country is de- 
scribed a» being low and fist at the 
base of the hills, The productions 
are cowries, wax, tortoise shel], and 
sea-slug, the last in abundance, 
There ts also much ebony and luka- 
wood, und it is said there are gold 
mines and hot springs. The west 
side is chiefly inhabited by a savage 
people who scklom frequent the coust. 
The greater part of Palawan was for- 
merly sulject to the Sovloos, but it 
is little known to Europeans.—{2al- 
rymple, &c.) 


Paucotz ( Palacata),— A smull 
town or hamlet in the province of 
Bahar, division of Chuta Nagpoor, 
220 utiles W. hy N. from Calcutta; 
Jat. 22° 58! N., Jon, 84° 40’ BE. 





Paunauane.— A principality on 
the south-erstern coast of Sumatra, 
extending along the river Moosce, 
which rises within two days’ journey 
of Bencoolen, and runs nenrly across 
the island. On the north and cast it ix 
bounded by the straits of Banca; on 
the south by the Lampoon country ; 
on the west and south-west by ranges 
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of mountains which separate it from 

and its dependencies ; and 
on the north-west its limits adjoin 
those of the sultan of Jambi. The pro- 
vinces and their subdivisions derive 
their names from the different rivers 
and tributary streams that flow through 
them, The neat valuable district, 
named Anuk Moosee from its being 
at the confluence of several streams 
with the Mousev, is situated a consi- 
derable distance inland. The names 
of some other rivers and districts are 
Mooste, Lamatang Ogan, Reibang 
Ogan, Beldida, and Kamareeng, The 
Soosang branch of the Moosee, on 
which Palembang stants about se- 
venty miles from the sea, is the most 
safe, and navigable for lurge ships ; 
but the town is also accessible by 
other branches. The adjacent tract, 
however, ix so low and swampy that 
there are scarcely any villages from 
its mouth up to the city, the country 
bearing in many respects a strong 
renci laner, to the Sunderbunds of 
The town of Palembang occupies 
both sides of the Moosce, which is 
here 1,200 feet in breadth, Some of 
the houses are erected on Jarge rafts, 
anchored near the banks, while on 
shore the adjaccnt havees being 
raised on posts, arc, daring high wa- 
ter, insulated. Behind these are other 
rows of houses built on higher ground, 
The sultan’s paluce isa large brick 
strucvure surrounded by a high wall, 
and many of the chiefs, and wealthy 
Arabs and Chinese arc coumodiously, 
and for the climate, comfortably 
lodged, From one extreme to the 
other the town may extend three 
miles along each bank, and in 1820 
was estimated to contain 25,000 ins 
habitants. 

The foreign trade is carried on 
with Java, Malacca, Penang, Rhio, 
and the coast of Borneo, by Chinese, 
Arabs, and Malays. Two large junks 
arrive annually from China with the 
north-west monsoon in January, and 
depart with the south-cnst in August. 
The imports consist of English, Ma- 
dras, and Benge! cotton-piece goods, 
copper, ivon, steel, raw and manu- 
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factured; teas, drugs, Chinese silks, 
raw and manufactured; nankeens, 
earthen-ware, salt, and Java cloths. 
The exports are pepper (about 15,000 
pecuts}, cotton (of two sorts), tat~ 
tans, bees’-wax, dragons’-blood, ben- 
zon, gambir, elepbants’-teeth, kayoo- 
lacker, and birds’-nests. As 2m all 
Malay-states, the sovcieign 18 also 
the chief merchant, Ihe port and 
Palembang river, of all Malay bar- 
boura, have always been considered 
the satest and best tugulated; in- 
deed, there 1s scarcely another town 
of note within the sultan’s dome 
mions. In 1820, fiom the number ot 
men iegistered for feudal services, a 
rough cotimate gave a population of 
75,000 scattered over the provinces, 
to which 25,000 being added for the 
capital, gave a total of 100,000 souls. 

Palenibang holds the first 1ank 
among the native Malay states of 
Sumatra, and the Malay language 
here spoken 3 esteemed a standaid 
of perfection Lhe present rulers 
and a large portion of the inhab- 
tants are of Javancse derivation, but 
Palembang 1s supposed by the best 
authorities to have been the original 
country of the Malay race In the 
interior there is a wild people named 
QOrangkubu by the Malays, who re- 
fuse all personal intercourse with 
the latter, yet manage to carry on a 
hind of trade by leaving articics on a 
ceitain spot, beating a gong, and 1t- 
tuning, when the Malays take them 
up, leave an eqiunvalent, and with 
diaw. Palembang was taken aud 
hutned by the Dutch in AD 1664. 
Tn 1812 it was taken possession of 
by the British, but subscquently re- 
stored to the Dutch, who wue cx- 
pelled by the natives in 1819, bue 
afte: several repulscs reconqucred it 
in 1822, — (Miscellames, Marsden, 
Thorn, $c ) 


Pateuxce — A town (formeily 
fortified) m the province of Baha, 
distitct uf Boghpoor, 122 miles S E 
from Patna; lat. 24° 5’N, lon 86° 
15’ EL 

Paticuaus —A town and district 
attached to the modern province of 
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Malabar, sixty-cight miles 3.B. from 
Cahcut ; lat. 10°45’ N., lon. 76°38 BE. 
‘The fort here was built hy Hyder ow 
his conquest of Malabar, in the tract 
called Palighautcherry, which then 
belonged to the Shekury raja, one of 
the petty chicfs of Malabar Round 
the fort many desas (estates), vile 
lages, and bazars, are scattered, con- 
taming altogether a considerable po- 
pulation, but there 1 vers litle of 
the appearance of a town In AD. 
1800 this small district contamed 
106,500 free nhabitants, and 16,574 
slaves, total 124,074 persons, yet the 
Proportion of xt occupied by thick 
forests, and not inhabited, 15 aseert— 
ed to be considerable, These forests. 






the Pansany river, by 1g 
the rainy season, the timber may be 
floated to the sea. About 45,000: 
fect of teak may be procured an- 
nually, bot at can only be done with 
the assmtance of a large body of 
tramed elephants —(F. Buchanan, 
$e) 


Patiavroon —.\ town, the cape 
tal of a Mahomcdan principality, im 
the nosth-west quarter of the Gr > 
lat province, within the limits of 1 
Mahy Aaunts, situated about eighty 
miles N_ by W. fiom Ahmedabad; 
lat. 24°11 N, lon. 72°20 E The 
ptigunnah attached to this place ss 
im the Mahy haunta division, and or 
1813 was reckoned to contam 136 
villages, producing annually sbous 
two and a half lacks of :upees. The 
boundanes of the district are Bo 
where more than forty miles from 
the capital. To the north are the 
lands of Kheyraloo and Sidpoor, be- 
longing to the Guicowar, to which 
there ts an open toed, The town of 
Deesn 15 distant to the west about 
twelve miles, and the country be- 
tween them 2 plain. The town of 
Dhunteewara 1s fifteen nules distant 
towards the north, and the mtcme- 
diate country is level and mtersected. 
by the river Banass To the noite 
of Dhunteewarn 1s Sooree, a pers 
gunnah of a mountomens surface. 
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The savage character of the Coole 
inhabstants throughout this tract, 
and the great natural obstacles op- 
posed to the passage of troops by 
impervious woods and narrow defiles, 
among rocks and hills, tend to re- 
tain the natives in their present state 
of semi-independence and entire bar- 
barity. 

The fort of Palhanpoor, built by 
Bahadu: Khan, is of brick and mor- 
tar, with twenty-nine towers, mostly 
m a state of great delapidation, and 
about one and a half miles sn circum- 
ference. There are also two suburbs 
adjacent, the whole surrounded by a 
ditch twelve feet deep and twenty- 
two broad. The gates are defended 
by ravelins, in which there are some 
small guns, two and five pounders. 
In 1813 it was reckoned to contain 
6,100 houses, which at five to a house 
would give a population of 30,500 
persons. Ina polttical point of view, 
the situation of Palhanpoor 18 of con- 
siderable importance, as it 1s the out- 
let to Raypootana, and borders on the 
descit that sepatatcs Guyerat from 
Sinde and Cutch he tribute paid 
to the Guicowar 1s 50,000 rupees per 
annum. 

Glozm Khan, in the reign of Ac- 
ber, first brought this place into 
notice, that emperor having also as- 
signcd him the charge of vanous 
other places, such as Jalore, Sanjore 
(then possessed by the Chohan Ray- 
poots), Theraud (by the Vagela Ray- 

ots); Deesa (by the Cusbatty Ma- 
Fomedans) , and Bhalmul, by another 
Rajpoot tribe. From that period, un- 
der many vicissitudes of fortune, his 
(Ghizm Khan’s) descendants are said 
to have contmued chiefs of Palhan- 
poor. In 1808 the British govein- 
ment mediated a decennial settle- 
ment of the tribute paid to the Gui- 
cowar, on the principal of the settle- 
ment effected ty Colonel Walker in 
Cattywar, which terms were punctu- 
ally executed up to 1813 

In that year mformauon was re- 
ceived at Bombay that the dewan or 
chief of Palkanpoor, Feroze Khan, 
bad been assassinated by the comman- 
der of the Smdean garrison, and thet 
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Fureed Khan, the yemadar, had died 

lenly, so that the place was left 
€ to all the contentions of a 
disorganized government. It became, 
conscquently, necessat y forthe Britiah 
government to interfere, and to effect 
the entire expulsion of the Smdean 
faction, It was also of importance 
to allay the prevailing disvensions, 
and restrain a propensity to cffect 
1evolutions common to all the petty 
states of Hindostan, and extremely 
presudicial to industry and good or- 
der An inquny was accordingly in= 
stitated regarding the political’ cir- 
cumstances of this petty state, when 
at was discovered that the Sindean 
garmson of Palhanpoor had assag- 
sinated the Dewan Teroce Khan, 
ampusoned his son and mother, and 
being for some short tune mn posses- 
sion of the sovereignty, had placed 
the chict of Deesa on the throne, 
They also disputed the myht of the 
Gurcowa: to interfere with the iter- 
nal yutisdiction of the puncpality. 
The immediate heirs to the succession 
werc the sons of Taye Khan, hneally 
descended fiom the founder of the 
state, but they were both disqual- 
fied for the caercise of authonty, 
the clder by mentil mcapacity, the 
younger by bhndness = The next in 
Pplopinguity was Futteh Khan, a de- 
scend int of the scmor branch of the 
Palhanpoor farmly; but there was 
stall another claimant in the person 
of Shumsheie Khan, the chief of 
Deesa, whose cause was espoused 
by the Sindean garrison, and whosu 
pretensions, acc or ding to native ideas, 
were bette: foundcd than those of 
Futteh Khan, the nephew. To re- 
concile these conflicting anterests, 
the former, who had no son, was 
appointed guardian to the latter (a 
boy), and mduced not only to be- 
stow his daughter on him in mar- 
mage, but also to adopt him as his 
heir genetally, by which all differ- 
ences in this respect were amicably 
adjusted, 

The expulsion of the Sindean gar- 
mon still remamed, to effect which a 
Bntsh detachment was ordered to 
besiege the town, which was, how- 
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ever, surrendered, after a vexatious 
negoclation, without resistance, theie- 
by preventing the lamentable conse- 

juences that would have followed 
the storming of 60 populous a town. 
The subsequent airangements pro- 
vided for the due administration of 
affairs during the munonty of Futteb 
Khan, who having been co: stituted 
hen to Shumshere Khan, and of the 
fortiesses of Decsa and Dhenassa, 
the Palhanpoor state was by this 
consolidation rendered more 1espect- 
able in itself and more efficient as a 
tributary Thus concluded an at- 
tempt to revolutiomze the principal- 
ity of Pathanpoor, which escaped the 
fate of many of the petty chefships 
of Guyerat; their history, through 
many geneiations, exhibiting an un- 
interrupted scene of anarchy and 
turbulence, termmating m the es- 
tablishment of the power of merce- 
mary soldiers with every aggrava- 
tion of oppression — (Public MS. 
Documents, Carnac, Sc ) 


Pari —A village in Northern Hin- 
dostan, which in 1818 consisted of 
fitty large houses In this neighbour- 
hood Capt, Hodgson’s people killed 
a pheir, a rare species of ammal 
which browses on the short herbage at 
the edges of the snow, yet the flesh 
was coarse, and of a musky flavour. 
It was, notwithstanding, gieedily de- 
voured by the Gorkha sepoys and 
mountaimecr Coolics, neithe: of which 
will cat mutton.—(Copt Hodgson, 
ge) 


Pariconns —A town in the Cai- 
natic province and distnict of Nellore, 
twenty-one miles WS W. from On- 
gole; lat 15° 10’N, lon. 79° 38’ E. 


Patxan ( Palca) —A townsn the 
Kohrstan o1 nghlands of the Lahore 
province, 110 miles SE fiom Cash- 
meie, lat, 33° 10’ N , lon. 75° 55’ EB. 


Part (or Palnenaw ) —A desert- 
ed valley in the province of Candeish, 
situated to the west of Boorhanpoor, 
within the two ranges of the Satpoo- 
ra hills, and stretching to the ncigh- 
bourhood of the Dowlet Barry, north 
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of Chopra. This pergunnab is in 
extent from east to west mxty miles 
and in breadth from twenty to twenty- 
five miles It » said to consrst of a 
nich black mould, 1s naturally fertile 
and intersected by numcrous streams. 
It has been deserted, however, for 
above exghty yeurs, and 1s now much 
infested with wild beasts. The tem- 
ple of Pall Deo, and a magmficent 
mosque, but the remains of 137 vil- 
lages and hamlets that once existed, 
are not now to be traced. In 1820, 
an off.r was made by a native specu= 
lator to reclaim and repopulate the 
valley, upon two and a half lacks of 
rupees being advanced to him by in- 
stalments, but the scheme was re- 
yected by the Bombay presidency, as 
it could only be carried into effect by 
abstracting cultivators from the al- 
ready too scanty population of Can- 
deish and the adjacent provinces,— 
(Briggs, $c.) 

Pasta Istx —A small island m the 
Eastern seas, about six miles in cire 
cumference, situated to the south of 
Sanpar Island, tat 3° 5’N, Jon. 125° 

It 1s mbabited and cultivated. 


Pattszancan Is1zE—A small low 
woody island one of the Sooloo ar- 
chipelugo, having a salt-water lake in 
the cent: 


Patticoonpa. — A neatls-built, 
small town in the Carnatic province, 
northern distuct of Arcot, situated 
about fourteen miles west by south 
fiom Vellore There 1 a temple here 
dedicated to Runga Swamy, a con- 
siderable building in the usual style 
of the south of India pagodas, 


Parnaup ( Palanatha) —This a 
section ot the old Carnatic, or former 
dominions of the Arcot nabobs, 
which from its contiguity has been 
annexed to the Guntoor collectorate. 
A great proportion of the land here 
15 uncultivated, and presents to the 
eye scaicely any thing but a contmued 
jungle of underwood, and the valley 
through which the Kushna flows 15 
a sterile, stony, jungly desert. In 
the rainy season it 1 covered with 
verdure, but during the hot months, 
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when the foliegs is withered and the 
land-wind prevails, searcely a vestige 
of vegetation is to be seen. A con- 
siderable spoce of the country is 
covered with stones of a calcareous 
nature and slaty texture, and the sur- 
rounding hills are composed of the 
same substance. 

A portion of the revenue of Pal- 
nand arises from duties levied on the 
internal trade to and from the sea- 
eonst, and collected principally at 
Timerycotta. Indian corn is the grain 
most generally cultivated, and « 
brownish sort of cotton is also raised, 
and much esteemed by the Punjuat 
weavers about Samulcotta. Cassia, 
senna else grows abundantly. The 
jungles of Palnand are resorted to by 
herds from the adjacent countries, 
their proprietors paying a sum to 
governinent according to the number 
of cattle. Diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones were formerly discovered 
in this district, and more especially 
iv the bed of the Krishna, and salt- 

etre of a superior quality is manu- 

tured here. Palnand is infested by 
the Chinchoosy race of plunderers, 
and in 181G was visited by the Pin- 
daries who penetrated through the 
Bodratee pass, which is tong, narrow 
and stony, and requires six hours for 
even a small party to pasa through. 
—(Heyne, Oakes, F. W. Robertson, 
§e.) 


Patoonsaan.—The capital of a 
large zemindary tributary to the 
Nizam, situated in the north-west 
quarter of the Hyderahad province, 
cighty-cight miles N.W. from Raja- 
mundry; lat, 17° 56’ N., Ion. 31° 2 
E, The town stands in a rich luxu- 
riant valley about four miles wide, 
surrounded on all sides by lofty ranges 
of mountains, the passes through 
which are the only accesses to Paloon- 
shab. The fort is 150 yards square, 
built of stone, with octagon bastions, 
but it is a past of no atrengtb, being 
commanded by a high bill to the cnat. 
"The rampart umy be ridden yp and 
down on either side and resembles the 
bank of a tank, When visited by 
Captain Blunt in 1794, the town was. 
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Ropulous and two miles in cireum- 
ce, but consisted mostly of poor 
Telinga huts, It had then @ manu- 
factory of matchlocks, jinjalls, speara, 
sabres and other weapons ; but it has 
since greatly decayed, for when cap- 
tured by a Madras detachment in 
1813, it presented a very miserable 
appearance. Palconda where the ze- 
mindar resides is a common mud 
urry or native fort in the plain, not 
iifferent from those seen in nearly all 
the large villages in the Nizam's do- 
mains: besides these he possesses 
several other ghurries in the neigh- 
bourhood. The country is naturally 
strong and the climate sickly and 
unhealthy, In 1812, in consequence 
of the robberies instigated and pro- 
tected by Ashwa Row, the zemindar 
of Paloonshah, his possessions were 
seized by a British detachment and a 
heavy fine imposed. (J, B. Blunt, 
Col. G. Hamilton, J. O. Tod, fe.) 


Patra, — A division of Northern 
Hindostan, subject to the Nepaulese, 
amd bounded on the south by the 
British district of Gornepoor. ‘The 
country of Pulpa independent of 
Butool is in general lower and warner 
than the valley of Nepaul Proper. 
The most important crop is tra 
planted rice, next to that rice browd- 
cant, then maiac, thea a pulse named 
urid, ofter that the lathyrus sativa, 
called dubi keras, with various othor 
grains, pulses, and oil seeds, There 
are many routes from the plains to 
the hitls of Palpa, but except by a 
few smugglers, they have been mostly 
deserted since the Gorkha conquest, 
that people not wishing for many 
open routes by which armies might 
ascend the hills, 

The Palpa Rajas possessed also a 
very important mart named Rerb 
ghaut, situated on the banks of the 
Gunduck, here nomed the Narayani. 
The only practicable roads in the 
country pass this way, and the posi- 
tion is important both in a military 
and commercial point of view. Dur- 
ing the cold season there is a mela or 
fair held at Rerighaut, to which, it is 
said loaded canoes can pass up, ex- 
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cept at # narrow rapid between two 
rocks at a place named Gongka, a 
httle above Dewghant, where there 
18 @ portage, Canoes can ascend to 
Dewghant with hetle difficulty, al- 
though three rapids intervene. Dur- 
ing the floods this navig ition 15 ulto- 
gether unadyisable, the Gunduck 
bemg then of tremendous volume 
and rapidity, Nea Fansen, the pre- 
sent capital, there was formerly an 
iron mine, and since the conquest a 
copper mine has been discovered 
there, which, in 1809, 15 said to have 
yielded metal to the value of 50,000 
rupees Leatl 1s also found in’ the 
small tertitory of Khidim, 

According to native traditions, 
when the Hindoo colony fiom Chn- 
tore first took possession of Palpa, it 
belonged to a Magar cincf, and the 
people were aleo of thattibe Brah- 
mons, chiefly of the spunous breed 
called Jausi, nic now the most nume- 
rous class; next to these are the 
Khas, while the Magars occupy only 
the third place. Since the Nepaul 
ny seized on this country, the seat 
of government has been transfiried 
to Tansen, a town at some dist ince, 
west of Palpa, which in 1809 was 
the head-quarters of a Goikhe com 
mander and hts staff —(F Buchanan, 
Pubhe MS Documents, Se ) 





Paty ap.—An sland town in the 
Guyctat penmsula, division of Catty- 
wat, foity-six miles west fiom the 
nlf of Cambay ; lit. 22° 14°N, lon 
Sie 41'D At this placc, in 1809, 
there way a detachment of the Bum- 
bay aimy permanently stahoned, to 
protect British interests in this quar- 
ter.{ Public MS. Documents, $e ) 


Pampar.—A town in the piovince 
of Beeder, seventy-three miles N.W. 
from Hyderabid; lat. 17° 49° N., 
lon, 77° 54’ BE. 


Pamper-—A town in the province 
of Cashmere, situated on the north 
side of the Jhylum river, twelve miles 
east from the city of Cashmere; lat. 
34° 20’ N., lon. 74° 55’ E. 


Pamoun.—A town and small per- 
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gunnab in the Northern Carnatic, 
district of Ongole, thirty-x miles 
SW. from the town of Ongole ; lat. 
15° 2 N., lon. 78° 26 E. At the 
village of Yerrapilly in this pergun- 
nab, by digging about two fathoms 
under ground, copper ore of a rich 
quality 1s procured, said to sactd fifty 
per cent. of the pure metal. The spe- 
ex of ore 15 that named the anhy- 
drous carbonate of copper. The genc- 
ral use of brass and copper vessels all 
over India, and the preference grnen 
to them by thc natives, render it pro- 
bable {and appeni ances indicate) that 
large quantitres of copper were at 
one time collected here, but the 
European metal can cow be nnpoit~ 
ed at 60 much cheaper a rate, that the 
wotking of these mincs has for many 
years been inte: mitted. 


Panacur —A town of some anti- 
quity im the province of Gundwana 
and district of Gurrah, eleven miles 
north fiom the town of Gurrah, lat. 
23° 19" N,, lon, 80° 17 E. This place 
contains several Hindoo temples, and 
there 1» a magnificent tank in the 
vicumty —( Fitz larence, ge ) 


Pavawao Ist —An island m the 
Eastern scas, one of the Philippines, 
about for ty-fisemilcsin curcumletence, 
and situated between the cleventh 
and twelfth degrees of north latitude, 


Pawawe oops —A town in the € at~ 
natic province, district of Tinnevelly, 
twenty-two miles N NE, trom Cpe 
Comonn; lat. 8° 21’ N., lon. 77° 
57 E. 


Pavaroocan.—A town and dis- 
trict at the north-eastern extremity 
of Java, formerly the capital of an 
ancient principality, but now subject 
to the Dutch ; lat. 7° 40’ § , Ion. 113° 
48’ E., eghty-five miles E.8.E. from 
Surabhaya. This extensive district 
is comprehended within the jurisdic- 
tion of Probolingo, and consists of a 
fine fat table-land, but almost desti- 
tute of water, more especially in the 
portion adjoming Bangyuwangy. The 
population 1s consequently scanty, 
At the river Calatiyas, about fifteen 
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miles beyond the town of Panaroo- 
can the carriage-road from Batavia 
terminates. This grand military high- 
way measures 684 miles.—(Rafies, 
Thorn, §¢.) 

Panacr Rrven.—A river in the 
south of India, which has its source 
among the Nundydroog hills, from 
whence it flows in s south-easterly 
direction, until it falls into the sea at 
Cudalore, after a course of about 
250 miles, including the windings. 


Paygay.—A village with a choul- 
try, on the island of Ramisserani, situ- 
ated directly opposite to the main 
Jand, and the usual landing and em- 
barking place of the pilgrims.—Seo 
Ramissenam and Tonrronc.—(Ful- 
larton, $c.) 

Panxca Porxt. — A_ remarkable 
point in the island of Java, situated 
at the north-eastern extremity, at the 
mouth of the western entrance of the 
Straits of Madura. At this place 
Javanese and European pilots are 
stationed, who, ax soon as vessels 
are discovered standing for the chan- 
nel, go befare to pilot them to Gres- 
sie and Surabhaya.—(Tombe, Sc.) 


Pancunrnanau.—A place in the 
province of Cashmere, a dependency 
of Uneej, which had formerly been a 
large city, and to which, in the Aycen 
Acbery, Abul Fazel ascribes great 
sanctity, 

Panparam Gourcny.—A town in 
the Carnatic province, district of Tin- 
nevelly, eighty-eight miles N.N.E, 
from Cape Comorin ; lat. 9° 5° N., 
lon, 78° 24 E, 

Pancaneaye Iste.—An island in 
the Eastern seas, lying off the south- 
eastern extremity of Celebes, about 
the fifth degree of south latitude. In 
length it may be estimated at fifty-two 
miles by sixteen miles, the average 
breadth. Part of this island is very 
low, flat, and covered with fine trees; 
in general it is also well peopled, 

Pancagzan Lamsuna.—A small 
Batta districtin theisland of Sumatra, 
inland from the bay of Tapanooly, 
which occupies s space bounded by 
a prolongation of the first and second 
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range of mountains, It contains ten 
or twelve villages, averaging from 200 
to 300 persons. ‘The surface con- 
sists of hills of various dimensions, 
covered with wood, except in the vi- 
cinity of the villages, where apots are 
cleared for the cultivation of the 
sweet potatoe. Streams are abun= 
dant, and vegetation profuse, Cam- 
phor, gambir, and benzoin-trees are 
plentiful, and the country free from 
wild beasts.—{ Burton and Ward, dc.) 


Pancanay.—A Jarge village in the 
former Candian territories, in the 
island of Ceylon, thirty-cight miles 
S.E. from the city of Candy; lat, 7° 
33° 'N,, lon, 81° 5’ E. This place 
stands on the banks of the river Ma- 
havaligunga, which passes Cundy, and 
is here about 150 yards broad. Pau 
garan is chiefly inhabited by Lubbies, 
a trading class of Mahomeduns, thus 
pane at Madras.—{ Major Johnston, 

0.) 

Pancootanan.—A small jeland in 
the Eastern seas, one of the Sootoo 
archipelago, about ten miles long by 
four, the average breadth; lat. 6°9'N., 
lon, 120° 30’ E. This istand iv an 
entire bed of coral, with scarcely an 
appearance of soil; yet it abounds 
with coco-nut trees, which are tall 
and fruitful, and of great use to the 
inhabitants, as it is destitute of good 
fresh water. Notwithstanding this 
important deficiency, the island is de- 
scribed os having ‘plenty of cattle, 
goats, and fowls, and tolerably 
well inbubited. It’ was formerly set- 
tled by the Spaniards, who left here 
a large breed of hogs, Some of the 
chief persons’ houses are built on four 
trees, lopped off for posts; and per- 
haps something of this kind may have 
jiven rise to the reports of people 

ing on trees, as the trunks couti- 








nue to vegetate and send forth 
branches.( Dalrymple, §e.) 
Panrany.—A seaport town on the 
Malabar coast, thirty-six miles 8, by 
E. from Calicut; lat. 10° 45’ N., lon. 
75° 38’ E. In A.D. 1800 this place 
contained 500 houses, belonging to 
traders, forty mosques, and at least 
1,000 huts. “The last are inhabited 
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by fishermen, formerly a low caste of 
Hindoos, named Mucuas, who have 
all embraced the feith of Mahomed. 
‘Themonth of the Pamany river ts shut 
by a bar, which admits only trading 
boats, such as pattamats, capable 
carrying 50,000 coco-nuts, or 500 
Bengal bags of nce About seventy 
years ago the Moplay metchants here 
were very rich, and possessed vessels 
that sailed to Surat, Mocha, Madias, 
and Bengal; but the oppressions and 
extoitions of Tippoo reduced them 
to great poverty The exports from 
hence arc teak-wood, coco-nuts, sron, 
rice, the chief umports, wheat, pulse, 
sugar, Jagory salt, cut (terra Japoni- 
ca), and spices 

Pansany 1s the residence of the 
tangul, o1 high-priest of the Moplays, 
who asserts his descent from Ali and 
Fatima, the daughter of Mahomed, 
Although a Mussulman by religion, 
the tangul’s sistcr’s son, according 
to the custom of Malabai, 1s con- 
sidered the herr to this hereditary 
dignity ‘These people are culled 
Moplayar on the Malabar coast, and 
Lubbay mar at Madras; but among 
themselves they acknowledge no 
othe: designation than that of Mus- 
«uliauns o: Mahomedans. Beng of 
Aiabian extraction, they consider 
themselves of more honourable birth 
than the Tartar Mahomedans, who, 
as may be expected, hold a contiary 
opinion The Arabians appeai to 
have settled im this country soon 
after the promulgation of the futh 
of Mahomed, and have made nume- 
rous converts; yet in many families 
the Arab blood scems still unconta- 
minated. The Moplays use a writ- 
ten character peculia: to themselves, 
and totally different from the present 
Arabic, which language 1» known to 
very few besides the pnests, and to 
them imperfictly. 

The Moplays of Malabar are both 
tiaders and farmers; the Lubbies of 
Madras confine themselves to the 
fitst-mentioned profession. As tra- 
ders they are a 1emarkably quiet, in- 
dustnous people; but some of them 
in the intenor having been encou- 
raged by Tippoo im a most licentious 
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attack on the lives, persons, and pro- 
perty of the Hindoos, became a set 
of ficice, blood-thirsty, bigotted ruf- 
fians, which disposition the Butish 
government had considevable difficul- 
ty in reforming. Pitor to this the 
Mopilays had no authotity, except in 
the small division of Cananore, cven 
ovet their own sect, but were ene 
tirely sulyect to the Hindoo princes 
ws whese donmmons they resided, 
Iippoo’s code of Inws was never 
known beyond the hunts of Cahunt. 
Daring that petiod of total anarchy 
the numbe: of Moplays considerably 
ancreased, multitudes of Hindoos 
having been circumeised by force, and 
many of the lower orders converted. 
In rcligious matters the tangul 1 stall 
the head of the sect, and the office 
continues heieditary m the female 
line. Mosques aie nnmerous, and 
im cach of them an imaum or 
moullah presides, nominated by the 
tangul, who usually bestows the office 
on the sister’s son, the her of the 
person that last held it (2. Bucha- 
nan, §e ) 


Panirut (Panpata) —A townin 
the province of Delhi, situated about 
Sitty miles N_ by W trom the city of 
Delhi, lat 29° 22’ N., fon, 76° 51’ E. 
In its greatest extent it 1s four miles 
in circumference, and was formerly 
surrounded by a biick wali, which 

rtly remains, It was formerly also 
a considerable commercial emporium, 
but suffered great detriment from the 
incessant tiouble» which tor acentury 
agitated the Delhi province. The 
unports aie salt, giain, and cotton 
cloths ; the suirounding country pro- 
duces and exports coarse sugar, 

At this place 1s the shnne of a Ma- 
homedan saint of great repute, named 
Shereef ud Deen Abu alt Culknder, 
whose death happened tn the 724th 
year of the Hepra. To this shrine 
the present emperor of Delhi, Acber 
the Second, was carried while young 
by the unfortunate Shah Alium, who 
consecrated on the spot a lock of bis 
har to the samt interred below. This 
ceremony imposea the obligation of 
suffering the lock of hmr to remam un- 
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touched until after the lapse of a cer 
‘tan period of time it can be cut off on 
the vety spot where it was orginally 
selected for consecration. The em- 
peror te said to have the consumma- 
tion of this rite much at heart, but 
as the pilgrimage would occasion a 
great etpenditine, and ercate other- 
wise much confusion, he has hitherto 
been persuaded to postpone its per~ 
formance. 

Pamput 1s famous for having been 
the scone where two of the greatest 
dattles ever fought in India took 
place, both decmive of the sway of 
Gimdostan. Lhe fist was im A.D. 
1525, between the army of Sultan 
Baber and that of the Pat in empe 
cor of Delt, Ibrahim Lodi, m which 
the latter was slain and his army to- 
tally discomfitcd With hum the Patan 
dynasty of Lodi terminated, and the 

ot one of Timour commenced 

‘he second took place n 1761, be- 
tween the combined Mahomedan 
army commanded by Ahmed Shah 
Abdalh, the sovereign of Cabul, and 
that of the Maharattas commanded by 
Sedaswa Bhow The Mihomcdan 
army consisted altogethc: of 42,000 
horse and 38,000 foot, besides ca- 
mels, and between seventy and eighty 
pieces of cannon These wc the 
regular troops, but the megulars that 
accompanied them were sometunes 
more numcrous Ihe Durrames of 
Cabul, who were the sticngth of the 
army, being about 29,000, were all 
men of great bodily vigomt; then 
horses of the Turkish breed, and very 
hardy. The reculais of the Maha- 
atta army coneisted of 55,000 haise 
and 15,000 foot, with 200 pieces of 
cannon, and came! pteces and rockets 
without number. Besides the regu- 
Jar troops there were 15,000 Pinda- 
vies (plunderets), and the camp fol- 
lowers may be estimated at four times 
the number of the regulars. 

The armies continued m fiont of 
each other from the 26th of October 
1760 to the 7th of January 1761, 
dunng which imtersal many bloody 
akumishes took place, which gene- 
rally terminated in favout of the Dur- 
ramies. At the date last-mentioncd, 
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the Maharatta army being reduced to 
gieat distress for want of supplies, 
the Bhow dete: mined to quit hia en- 
tvenchments and give battle. ‘The 
conflict continued nearly equal fiom 
mormng until noon, about which 
tume Biswass Row, the Peyhwa’s son, 
a youth of seventeen, was mortally 
wounded, which appears to have de- 
cided the fate of the battle, as the 
Maharattas then fled in all duce- 
tions, pursucd by the victors, who 
gave no quarter im the heat of the 
pursunt 

OF all descriptions of men, women, 
and childtcn, there were said to have 
been halt a milion in the Mahavatta 
camp, of whom the greatest part 
weie hulled or taken prisoners, and 
of those who escaped fiom the field 
of battle many wete destroyed bi the 
zemndirs About 40,000 prisoners 
were taken alive, those who fell into 
the hands of the Dunimes were 
mostl) murdecd by them, alleging 
mM jost as an excuse thit when they 
Icft then own countiy theu mothers, 
sister , and wives desued that when 
they defcated the untchevers they 
would bill a few of them on then ace 
count, that they also might possess 
merit in the sizht of the prophet. 

The commindei--clicf of | the 
Mahrrattas, Sedasivi Bhow, wis 
prob tly killed a the battle, but this 
fiet was nevcr to o Ccrtamty esti- 
bhshed, Many ycars afte wards, about 
1779, © person appeued at Benates 
who saul he was the Bhow, ind some 
Maharattas acknowledged ins claim, 
while others treated him (ind pio~ 
bably with ynstice) a3 an rmpostoi.—— 
(Asatie Rewarches, Ferwhia, G. Uho- 
mas, Archibald Sector, § ) 


Pansane (or Pulo Panjang ).—Av 
island on the west coast of the Ma- 
lay penmsula, mtersceted by the 
cagueh degiec of north latitude, twen- 
ty miles in length by about fou, the 
average bicadth. It lies close to 
Junkcylon, dne sonth, and in every 
respect resembles that island or isth- 
mus. 


Pansivi—A handsome and well- 
bunt Portuguese town m the province 
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of Beyapoor, situated on the island 
of Goa, five miles below the ancicnt 
taty of that name. Ths place 13 
pow the seat of business, the tea 
dence of the viccroy, an of the prin- 
<tpal Portuguese inhabitants, and may 
be considered, in fact, to have supet- 
seded ancient Goa as the metropolis 
of the settlement The lower clasveo 
are alinost universally native Chris 
tlana, and 50 cheap has sheltc: be- 
come in the present deserted state of 
the country, that there are no mean na- 
tive huts, every man, howcver low his 
condition being housed under @ root 
of tle, and within walls of stone— 
a predicament no wheie else to be 
fownd in India Instead of # sin Ie 
pent toof o: teirace coveimg the 
whole building, there 1 a four-sided 
peaked tile roof to each apartment, 
so that the top of every house pre- 
sents a cluster of pyramids Venctian 
blinds are not used, the verandas 
being shut in by muncanse sashes, con- 
sisting of httle pines, cach about two 
inches and a half squaic, and com- 
posed of oyster-shells in the place of 
glass, These moderate a fitele the 
intensity of the sun’s rays, but con. 
tribute with other circumstances to 
render the inteiior excecdinaly hot. 
A inagnificcnt terrace o1 Causcway, 
three mules in Iength, connects Pan- 
jim with the littl town of St Peco, 
This gicat work was caccuted about. 
acentury and a half ago by the Je- 
suits, and remiuns still in the most 
Perfect picscivation. It serves to 
shut out the sea fiom an extensive 
tract to the south, paitl, sm cuitiva- 
tion, and partly occupied by pits for 
the manutacturc of salt from the sca- 
water aduatted by means of sluces. 
The most common vebicle of con- 
veyance here is a light boat, with a 
crnopy of painted canvas, somewhat 
after the fasinon of a Venetian gon- 
dola. On shore, the substitute for 
@ palanquin 1 a sort of hammock 
alung on a pole, with a sheet of 
pote ease awoing, cariied on the 
eads of two portcis. A vatiety of 
the mango-tree reated in this negh- 
bourhood, and long celebrated under 
the name of the Alphonso mingoc, 
vor. 4 
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trvals in flavour the renowned mangoc 
of Mazagong, on the ssland of Bom« 
biy.—(Fullaston, 5< } 


Paaxour —A sonal island situated 
m the direct route of ships passing 
through the straits of Malacca, noir 
the entrance of the Perak river, lat. 
4°16’ N, lon. 100° 58’ EE. In 1819 
this island was offere! to the gover- 
nor of Prince of Wales’ Island by 
the captain of a country sip, who 
ward it had been given’ to bun by 
the deccased razi of Perak ; but it 
appearing that the saja’s intellects 
were unsound at the time of the rc- 
puted grant, and that the gift had 
nevce been sanctioned by the constr 
tutional authonitus, the offer was 
dcelmed. Pankour produces canes, 
rattan, trecy yielding oil, dammer, 
and crooked timber ‘The roms ot 
a Dutch fort, dated 1743, are still 
visible, — (Pubic ALS. Documents, 
Anderson, dc ) 


Payvan (Panna).—A_ town in 
the province of Allahabad, situated 
above the ghaiuts on a banen rocky 
plam, thuty-scven miles SL. from 
Chatturpoor, and fifteen from Adjy- 
gure lat. 24° 45’ N, lon 80° 13 EB, 

itis still an extenstve place, and con- 

tains several dwelling-houses built ot 
stone, many handsome temples, im 
‘one of which 15 an idol reported to 
have 4 diamond eye of ummcnse va- 
Jue and gieat brillancy ‘There are 
also several large tanks or lakes of 
water, abounding with geese, ducks, 
and other aquatic buds, and on the 
margin of the largest arc still to be 
seen the ruins of a palace in whuh 
Raya Chuttersal resided when sove- 
1ciga of Bundeteund. 

Tn approaching Pannah fiom Ban- 
1s, the table-land above the ascent 
15 more level and free trom rocks than 
that in the Shahabad district, but it 
exhilits no signs of cultivation, even 
within three nnles of Pannah, The 
whole plam on the table-laad around 
Panaah, wher ver 1t happens to be 
ofa gravelly nature, 1s said to pio- 
duce diamonds. In most parts the 
soil ts very acd, in others it has only 
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a shgbt tinge of that colour, and 1s 
ofa dark brown. This soil 1s from 
two to eight cubits deep, and where 
diamonds ave found contains many 
small pebbles, with which the dia- 
monds aie found inte:mmed, but 
never adheiing. The deep mines 
which are the most productive are 
opened about a month after the con- 
clusion of the tains, from which pe- 
nod until the next rainy season when 
they fill again, the minis ae em- 
ployed in cartying out the diamond 
sol, here named kuckioo The 
workmen on the spot assert that the 
gencration of diamond: 15 always go- 
ang forward, that they have just as 
much chance of auccess in searching 
earth that hasbeen fou teen or fifteen 
eais unexammed, as in diggm; 
wh it has never been disturbed, * 
similar notion with respect to tin 
prevarls among the operative stream 
miners in Cornwall. 

The Pannah diamonds are gene- 
rally thought thin and flat, and fit 
only for the table diamonds worn by 
natives of rank, who prefer them to 
brilhants; but Captam Bulkley 
serts that the table sort bear but a 
small proportion to the whole. In 
1820, in prosecuting a minmg expe- 
riment on a small scale, that officer 
procured 203 diamends, valued at 
2,000 rupees, the expenses incurred 
amounted to 900 rupees. Very large 
diamonds still continue to be found 
in the Pannab mines, but all above 
ten carats are claimed by the raya, 
who an the above year had procu: 
one valued at £400 sterling. They 
lose remarkably little by ‘cutting, 
scarcely more than a fifth; mdeed 
a lage proportion, having no opaque 
coat, may be worn in the condition 
an which they are found. 

These diamond mines are supposed 
to have been the Panassa of Pto- 
Jemy. Dung the 1eign of Acber 
they were estimated at eight Licks of 
iupees annually, and they also formed 
a considerable source of public 1eve- 
nue nnd meicantile profit during the 
sway of the native Bondcla chiefs. 
Part of the mmes belong to the Bu- 
tish government, but the larger pro- 
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portion to Raya Bukht Balla of Pan- 
nah, which bemg an independent 
principality, the British government 
in 1820 dechned the working of them 
as a monopoly, and relinquished 
whatever profit mght ause ftom then 
own share to the native chicfs in the 
vicmty, Io 1824 0 manager was ap- 
unted to conduct the affuira of 
nah, which had suffered griev- 
ously from the mismanagement of 
Raja Kishore Singh, the reigning 
chief —(F. Buchanan, Captain Bulh- 
hey, &e.) 


Paxourrn —A town belonging to 
the Cochin Chinese, siturted on a 
river of the same name, and said to 
be the modern capital of Cambodta, 
It has been long frequented by Euo- 
peans, and 1s now the only constde- 
iable port in the gulf of Siam which 
affords direct access to the intenor 
of Cambodia, 


Panowrr:.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Auiungabad, division of 
Jooneet, situated on the Poona 11- 
ver, cleven miles N W, from the city 
of Poona, {flere 15 one of the bun- 
galows erected by government for the 
accommodation of travelleis on the 
route from Bombay to Poona. 





Pantin Istr—An island in the 
Eastern seas, separated from that of 
Lomblem by the straits of Aloo, and 
situated between the eighth and ninth 
degrees of north latstude. In length 
at may be estunated at thirty miles, 
by twelve the average breadth. 


Pantura.—A village in Ceylon, 
situated at the mouth of a incr of 
the same name, twenty miles south 
from Columbo; lat. 6° 49 N., jon. 
79° 49 E. 


Panwztt.—A town 1n the province 
of Aurungabad, situated on the river 
Pan, to which the tide flows up several 
mnles from the harbour; but durmg 
the prevalence of easterly winds, the 
passage to Bombay, fiom whieh it 1 
distant twenty-one miles E., 1s te- 
dious and uncertain; lat. 18° 59 N., 
Jon 73°15E. Thuis place is exten- 
sive, and being elibly situated for 
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business, carries on a considerable 
commerce, although it stands in the 
midst of a salt morass. Panwell is 
the grand ferry to Bombay, and con- 
tains the rare convenience of an inn, 
although not of the first quality. 


Pany Istr.—An island in the Enst- 
ern seas, one of the Philippines, si- 
tuated due south of Luzon, between 
the 122d and 123d degrees of cast 
longitude, In length it may be esti- 
mated at 120 miles, by thirty-cight 
miles the average breadth, 

This island, when viewed from the 
sea, exhibits numerous villages on 
the declivity of the hills, the houses 
of which are well built, and arranged 
with great regularity. The sea-coast 
abounds with coco-nut trees; and in 
the interior are pisety of wild gaine, 
such as deer, hogs, and buffaloes, 
Cattle and horses are suid to be so 
plentiful as not tobe appropriated, but 
allowed to range at pleasure. The air 
of the island is unhealthy, on account 
of the morasses, and the thinness of 
the cultivation, Like most unea- 
plored countries, it has the reputa- 
tion of containing mines of silver and 
gold. 

The principal establishments of the 
Spaniards on this island are at Ho-ilo 
and Antigua, on which coast there is 
good anchorage. Antigua stands in 
Tat. 10° 42’ N., where the anchorage 
is in ten fathoms at a considerable 
distance from the shore. Vessels 
cannot anchor here in November, 
December, and January, without 
considerable risk, for it is then the 
winds from the $.W. and W, prey 
Water is to be had here from @ rivu- 
let and also from a river, which 
serves a6 a ditch to the fort, up which 
boats may proceed a considerable 
way, but the water is brackish even 
during neap tides. Antigua, hke 
other Spanish settlements, is ex- 
tremely ill governed and defended, 
vessels being plundered in tne har- 
bour by pirates, who carry off the 
crews into slavery. The fort is built 
of wood, and garrisoned by about 
twenty country Christians. The in- 
hobitants of Pany are said to be 
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more industrious than those of “u- 
zon, and manufacture from cotton, 
and from the bres of another plant, 
handkerchiefs and cloths, which they 
wear end export to the neighbouring 
islands. A coloured cloth, made from 
a plant raised on this island, is much 
worn by the females of Manilla— 
(Sounerat, Mcars,&c.) 


Paruaex.—A considerable town 
in the interior of Siam, up the river 
Meklong, above Bankok, which in 
1826 was estimated to contain $,000 
inhabitants, It is nlso named Kan~ 
bouri, and in 1766 was destroyed by 
the Siamese.—{ Leal, §.) 


Parraz.—aA district on the uorth« 
eastern coast of Borneo, the limits of 
which are the Sampanmangio on the 
north, and the Kecmanecs river in 
Jat. 5° 30’ N. The general produc« 
tions of this coast are sago, rice, be- 
telenut, coco-nut oil, camphor, wax, 
some pepper, and coarse cinnamen, 
The country is populous, particularly 
the interior, which is inhabited by 
Idaan, or aborigines, a3 are alo a 
few places on the sea-coast. 

This part of Boineo is well sup~ 
plied with moisture, and hay the ad- 
ditional convenience of many rivers 
navigable for boats, and some even 
for large vessels. The river Tawar- 
tan leads to the lake of Keeney baloo, 
from whence its mouth is from ten 
to fiftcen miles distant, and iy accese 
sible by boats. Tampasook, Abai, 
Loobook, and Ainboony are small 
rivers in the Pappal district, the bore 
ders of which are inhabited by Ma- 
homedans. The harbour» and rivers 
of Abai are superior to any between 
Sampunmangio and Portgaya, and it 
is the only place where vessels can 
have shelter from westerly winds. 
The country here abounds with grain, 
and if cultivated might be made to 
produce considerable quantities of 
pepper and cinnamon. 

‘The banks of the river Tawarran 
are inhabited chiefly by Idaan, among 
whom a few Chinese are settled; 
those of the Mancaboony are inba- 
bited by Mahomedans and well set~ 
tled. To the custward lie Port Gaya 
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and some other islands, which with 
the shoals form a harbour for small 
vessels. The hanks of the Batuan, 
Tnanam, Mangatal, Poolatan, a 
Kinaroot rivers are inhabited by Ma- 
homedans, and produce sego, rice, 
betel-nat, cinnamon, and coco-nut oil. 

The next river to the southward is 
Pangalat, which is also peopled by 
Mahomedans, and yields camphor 
and other articles. Keemanees is the 
last river of what was the Soolvo 
dominions in this quarter of Borneo. 
The inhabitants are Idaan, and carry 
on an extensive traffic in their own 
prows to Java, &c. The country 
besides a considerable quantity of 
coarse cinnamon and other commo- 
dities, produces tenjoo, which is the 
gum of a certain tree, found also in 
Palawan and Magindanao.—(Dalrym- 
ple, §c.) 


Parra.—A Siamese town in the 
frorinee of Junkceylon, which was 
formerly a flourishing settlement, but 
was almost totally destroyed during 
the wars between the Buimese and 
Siamese ; lat. 8° 8’ N., lon. 98°15’ E. 


Parrzone.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, division of Keecheewara ; 
lit. 24° 4 N., lon. 76°58’ E. In 
1820 it belonged to Sindta. 








PAPUA. 
Tannah Papua, or Papua land, 


‘The Papuan Istes eatend from the 
south end of Gilolo, and the north 
end of Ceram, to the west end of 
Papua or New Guinea; the exact 
dimensions of which have not to this 
day been ascertained ; nor isit certain 
that it is not a cluster of large is- 
Jands, instead of one of enormous size. 
If the latter, its longitudimal extent 
is so great, that it appears to apper- 
tain partly to the Asiatic isles and 

rtly to those of the Pacific, the 
inhabitants of the two eatremities ex- 
hibiting considerable generical dif- 
ferences. The western is appropri- 
ated to the remarkable race of O1i- 
ental negi oes, while the natives of the 
eastern approximate to the jeliow 
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complexioned, long-haired natives of 
the South Seca islands. 

Like Celebes, Gilolo, and other 
Eastern isles, Papua is indented with 
such deep bays that it resembles a 
chain of peninsulas, so near does the 
sea approach on each side, and it is 
only separated from New Holland by 
Torres Straits, re-discovered in mo- 
dern times by Capt. Flinders in the 
Investigator. Viewed from the sea, the 
coast of Papua rises gradually from 
the shore to hills of considerable ele- 
vation ; but no mountains of remarks- 
ble height have as yet been scen, 
such as Mount Ophir in Sumatra. 
The whole being covered with palm 
trees and timber of lage size, the 
soil may be presumed to be naturally 
fertile, but it hae yet beon little dis~ 
turbed by cultivation, The coco-nut 
tree and two species of the brend- 
fruit tree are found here, and ako 
pine-apples and plantains, The Ho- 
1atoras of the mterior practice gar- 
dening, and some sort of agriculture, 
as they supply the tradimg Papuas on 
the sea-coast with food, in exchange 
for axes, knives, and other kinds of 
coarse cutlery. Nutmeg trees grow 
here in a wild state, but they are 
known not to be of the proper quality 
asa spice, It is said there are no 
quadrupeds on Papua except dogs, 
wild cats, and hogs, and that to the 
east of Gilolo no horned animal of 
any sort is to be found. The woods 
abound with wild hogs, which the na~ 
tives kill with spears and bows and 
arrows. With the latter they are 
particularly dexterous, and discharge 
arrows 61x fect long with bows made 
of bamboo, having 2 string of split 
rattan. Gold is known to exist in 
this immenseisiand, and, there is room 
to conjecture, in considerable abun- 














ce, 

On the north-west coast of this 
island, which has been most frequent- 
ly visited by Europeans, the natives 
build their houses on posts fixed 
several yards below low-water mark, 
from which there is a long stage to 
the land, and also another towards 
the sea, on which they haul up their 
canocs, This semi-aquatic mode of 
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dwelling 1s intended} to provide 
ag unst attacks both by sea and land; 
at the assault be from the first, they 
take Lo the woods, if fiom the last 
they launch their canoes and sal 
away. The furn:ture of these cabins 
consist of a mat or two, 4 fire-place, 
a china plate or basin, and some sago 
flour. The females make earthen 
pots with clay, which they bake with 
diy grasa or light brush-wood, 

The Papuas on this part of the 
cvast are so fat advanced in civilize~ 
tion as pirfectly to understand the 
nature of traffic, which they carry on 
with the Burgesses and Chinese, but 
more particularly the litter, from 
whom thcy purchase ther 100 tools, 
blue and Ted baltaes, axcs, kmvcs, 
China beads, plates, and basins In 
exchange, the Chinese cany bik 
muissay bark, slives, ambutgris, sei 
slug, tortorsc-shell, small pearls, black 
and red loons, birds of paradise, and 
many other species of dew buds, 
which the Papuyws have a particulir 
method of dressing Formerly the 
Dutch govcinment did not allow the 
burghurs at lernate to trade to the 
«oast of New Guinca for missoy buh, 
the powder of which 1s much used 
by the Japanese for rubbing thar bo- 
dics, the discicet Chinese only bung 
allowcd to prosecute this spectcs of 
commeice 

In the Malay pemnsul, Luzon, 
Botnco, and in most of the larger 
wlinds of the Ewtern seas, there arc 
occasionally found m= the moun- 
tains a scattered race of blichs 
entitely distinct from the rest of the 
population, A more robust people 
of the same 1acc ate sard to occupy 
Papua and some of the adjacent 
islands, but their country has been 
so little fiequented that they still 
remain almost unknown. The origin 
of this woolly-headed 1ace 
now beyond the reach of human in- 
vestigation, for im many respects thcy 
differ radically fro the Afncan negio, 
mote especially in the following par- 
ticular, The Papuan’s skin 1s of 4 
ighter colour than that of the Atri- 
can, the woolly har grows mi siuall 
tufts, and cach hair has a spiral twist. 
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The forehead rises higher, and the 
bind head 1s not so muchcut off The 
nose projects from the face; the up- 
per lip 1s longer and more promincat, 
‘The lower hip projects forward fiom 
the lower jaw to such an extent, that 
the chin forma no part at the face, 
the lower part of which 19 formed by 
the mouth [he buttocks are 20 
much lower thaa in the negro, as to 
form a striking inark of distinction, 
but the calf of the leg ts as high as im 
the negro 

On the noith-west coast of Papua, 
which 1 the only quarter we are ac- 
quainted with, the natives wear their 
hair bushed round the heads to the 
circumfirence of two and a half and 
three feet, and to make tt more ex- 
tensive, comb tt out hortzontally 
fiom theu heads, occasionally adorn- 
ing it with feathers Fiom the short, 
close, woolly niture of an African 
negro’s hair, it could not be dicssed 
exactly m this minnes, as_no shall 
could make it stich out s0 far from 
thar heads, The men woar a thin 
stuff mide from the fibres of the coco~ 
nut tev, ted round thurinddle and 
between ther less, fixing it up be- 
hind = The femalcs in general wear 
bluc Surat cloths put on in the same 
manner as the men; the children, 
until the age of puberty, go entirely 
naked Both seres are fond of glass 
and china beads, which they wear 
round the wrist. Capt Forrcst says 
he did not see any gold ornaments 
among the Papuas, but thit they 
declaied it was found in then hills. 
As among ail batbarous tribes, the 
women appear to be the laborious 
class, As before-mentioned, they 
make a sort of carthenwate of clay, 
und mats of the palm trees. 

Some of the horaforas of the in- 
tertor are sud to have long hair, but 
this appears doubtful, at least so far 
® apphes to the western extremity, 
where all the inabitants yet seen by 
voyazers presented the expanded mop 
head otf the oriental negro The 
people of the more eastern have the 
characte: of being cxtrenely fera- 
crous, and prone to war aud care 
nage It + saw, however, that they 
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deal honestly with the Chinese who 
trade with chem, end advance them 
goods for several months before the 
returns are made. 

The word Papun is a corruption 
of pua pus, the common term by 
which the brown complexioned tribes 
designate the whole negro race. It 
is said they tern: themselves Igolozé 5 
by the Spaniards they‘are named Ne- 
grotos del Monte, from their colour 
and bushy hair. They appear to be 
asecond race of aborigines in the 
Eastern isles, in several of which they 
are atill to be found, and in all of 
which they appear at one time to have 
existed, In the more western of the 
Papuan isles some of their divisions 
have formed small savage states, and 
made some advances towards civili- 
zation; but the greater part, even 
with the example of wore civilized 
races in their immediate vicinity, have 
betrayed no symptoms either of a 
taste or capacity for improvement, 
and they continue to enjoy their pri- 
mitive nakedness, sleeping on trees, 
devoid of houses or clothing, subsist- 
ing on the spontaneous products 
of the forest, or the precarious suc- 
cess of their hunting and fishing ex- 
cursions, The natives of the Anda- 
mans seem to be of this race, and 
also the black mountaineers of Ma~ 
lacca; but a considerable difference 
may be discovered in the bodily 
frames of these miserable wretches 
and the structure of the genuine 
Papuas. The former are a dwarfish, 
diminutive race, while the latter are 
robust and of u good stature, though 
still much inferior to the African ne~ 
gro in muscular power. The skin of 
the Papua, instead of being jet black 
like the African, is rather of a sooty 
colour, The language spoken by 
the negro races that inhabit the 
mountaina of the Malay peninsula 
and islands has hardly one word in 
common with those of their brown 
complexioned neighbours, and be- 
sides which they differ so much from 
each other, that Malay interpreters 
are necessary to conduct the littic 
intercourse that subsists between 
them, 
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The oriental negroes being much 
divided into small communities of 
families, little connected with each 
other, their languege is brokea into 
a multitude of dialects, which in pro- 
cess of time, by separation, accident, 
and oral corruption, have nearly loat 
allresemblance. The Malays of the 
peninsula consider the Innguage of 
the blacks of the hills as a mere jar~ 
gon, which can only be compared to 
the chattering of turkies and other 
large birds, and the Papuan dialects 
in many of the Eastern isles arc 
generally viewed in the same light. 

The inhabitants of the more west« 
ern isles of the archipelago buy the 
Papuas for slaves, and the natives of 
the west coast of New Guinea make 
slaves of those of the cast, in orter 
to sel! them to strangers, ‘The 
eastern Papuas have the gristle be- 
tween the nostrils pierced with tor« 
toise-shell, About April and March, 
the Papuas of New Guinea and Sal- 
watty formerly used to asseroble in 
great numbers, and make war on 
Gilolo, Ceram, Amboyna, Ambloo, 
and as far west as Xulla Bessy. 

The Arabians in their carly voyages 
appear frequently to have encoun- 
tered the Papuas, whom they des~ 
cribe in the most frightful colours, 
and constantly represent as canni~ 
bals. Tannah Papua was first dis- 
covered by Europeans in 1511, 
when it was visited by Antonio Am- 
breu. It was again visited by Don 
George de Menozes about 1530, 
when during o calm he was carried 
by a strong current to the eastward, 
until he arrived at a country inhabited 
by a race of people as black as ne 
groes, He visited the king, and 
fonnd hitn black like the others. The 
monsoon detained Menezes here 
during some months, during which 
he maintained a friendly intercourse 
with the natives, bartering for what 
he wanted; but they told him that 
in the interior there were men who 
eat human fesh and liked it mightily, 
What he subsequently says, however, 
throws a doubt on the whole; “ here 
our people saw both men and women, 
white end fair as the Germans, and- 
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on asking whut those people were 
called they answered Papuas.” Be 
that as it may, from the number of 
Portuguese names given to ceitain 
harbours, bays, and islands, on the 
north coast of New Guinea, it 19 
evident that thit nation m former 
tumes had much frequented thi. re- 
gon; for its modern appellation of 
New Guinea it 18 indebted to the 
fizzled locks of it» mhabitants, 

When the Molucca wlunds were 
first discovered by the Portuguese, 
the interior was 10 most of them ac- 
cupted by this race; but they have 
ever since been rapidly decreasing, 
and in most of the smaller islands 
have wholly disappeared. Captain 
Forrest endeavours to account for 
this decrease by attributing it to the 
numeious prorelytes guned to the 
Mahomedan farth, on which event 
they ether cut ther har off or 
smooth it down straight with a comb , 
othe: physical properties, however, 
would betray their hneage, and the 
success of the last-mentioned expe- 
dient (the comb) may 1easonably be 
doubted. New diseases, vices, and 
wants, the consequence of a civilized 
vicinity, and the beng driven from 
the seacoast to the unwholesome 
jungle and swamps of the interiot, 
‘supply more probable causes for the 
gradual chsappearance of the Papuas, 
where the Malays have established 
themselves in any numbers, 

With the natives of Papua the 
Bntish have as yct had remathably 
little intercomse. In 1778 it wis 
visited by Capt ‘Thomas Fotrest ma 
tage Malay prow on a speculation of 
his own, and fiom his narrative moe 
information has been deiived sespect- 
Ing its natives than trom all other 
soutces put together. About 1796 it 
was partly surveyed by Capt. M‘Cluer, 
who discovered the deep inlet named 
after him, which penetrates so fas asal- 
most to cut theislandintwo, In}791, 
when the Panther, a Bombay cruzer, 
was off the const of New Gumea, the 
natives decoyed the surgeon into 
their canoes and murdered hin, atter 
whtch they discharged a shower of 
arrows into the ship and wounded 
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four of them, when they weic die 
persed by great guns and small arms. 
—{ Forrest, Sir Thomas Raffles, Crau~ 
furd, Leyden, Sonnerat, §¢ ) 


Panacers Istzs —A sioup of 
shoals, reefs, and islands, lying off 
the coast of Cochin China, between 
the latitudes of 15° 46 and 17° 6'N, 
and 111° 2 and 312° 42'E. There 
are channels betwecn them, and sale 
anchouage for vessels. 


Panassen —A town in the pru- 
vince of Allahabad, thirteen mules 
S 5 W from Calpee; lat. 25° 59° N., 
jon, 79° 22’ E, 


Parsutty (Parvati, the wife of 
Swa)—A river in the province of 
Malwa, which has ats source south of 
Asta, und to its confluence with the 
Chumbul nyer describes a winding 
course of about 320 miles. During 
the tains the Parbutty swells so as 
not to be fordable. 


Panel ur —A station in Tibet, ust 
above Nako, lat 31° 52’N,lon 78° 
36° E. In 1818, when passed by 
Messrs. Geraids, their barometers 
indicated the height to be 19,411 feet 
above the level of the sea, 1 1820 
two other batonetcrs on the same 
spot shewed 1,467 wehes. In 1821 
8 trgonometrical measurement made 
the cxtieme height 19,442 feet above 
the level of the sea, diftering thirty- 
one fect from the barometrical mea+ 
smement —CMestrs Geards, dc) 


Paratsp. (Parakhand:).- A 
townin the province of Malwa, fifty~ 
six unlcs noith trom Oojem, lat. 23° 
58 N,, lon. 75° 40 E. 


Parkux —A district and town in 
the division of the Mooltan prosince 
named Chalchkaun , the last situated 
about lat. 24° 15’ N,, lon. 70° 40’ E. 
Directly north of Wagur in Cutch 
hes a desert Ruon of thirty miles, be- 
yond which 15 sttuated the district 
named Parku, forming an insulated 
tract of country about forty miles im 
length, sui: onnded by the Runn, or 
else by the hull, or sand-hill desert. 
Tt is accessible from Wagur by the 
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Runa above-mentioned, fiom Rah- 
dunpoor on the east, across a branch 
of the Runn, thuty-five miles broad ; 
fiom Matwar and the north through 
the great desert and 1 thinly-inh dhit- 
ed waste country; and fiom Sinde 
by a route duectly through the de- 
sert. 

The distict of Parkur is a sindy 
plain, having a range of rocky hills 
near the eastern boidet, running 
worth and south, This range is ge~ 
netally considered as onc hill, 1s 
covered with jungle, has abundance of 
tankwater and some arable land On 
account of its insuler situation and. 
natural strength it 1s resorted to 
as an asylum in dangerous times 
The soul of Parkur 1s sand upon a 
hight clay, and produces scanty crops. 
of byeice and the poorer soits of 

rain. Watcr ts found im wells at the 
fepth of forty cubsts, but in general it 
hecomes lnackish during the hot 
months Here are a few tanks, but 
the soil 1s such that the water cannot 
be retained throughont the year Lo 
the west of the Callies illy there 
19 a pool of water that lasts throngh- 
out the year, originating fiom sprigs 
at their base. 

In Parkur there are about thirty. 
five villages, not morc than halt of 
which, in 1820, were inhatuted. The 
capital iw Parinugygut, for distinction 
named Nuggur, ot the ctty, contains 
ing 500 wretched hovels, but it is 
said once to have contamed 10,000 
inhabitants Along with the district 
It 1» comprehended in the Sinde do- 
munions, the government of which 
levies a plough-tax and reccives half 
the road-taxes, which formerly were 
considerable Next to Parmnuggur 
Weerawow 1s the largest place, but 
the whole country dyes not contain 
a substantial well-built house. Pot. 
phyry 18 the prevathng, if not the 
only rock in the Patkur district, and 
near the town of Parmugeur ise. m 
a range of hills to the height of 1,000 
fect, assuming in its rugged features 
a rcgulanty equally singulur and gioe 
tesque. 

Dome years ago the principal chief. 
tain in this quarter was Poonjajec, of 
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Weerawow, whose pimerpal souree of 
revenue sprung from a celebrated idol 
he possessed named Goreccha, from 
tts o1igmally having come from Gor 
Bangala, probably Gour m Bengal. 
Jt 1s carved of white marble, rather 
moie than a culnt high, in a sitting 
posture, with his 1ight foot placed on 
Ins fefiknec, fs bands clasped, a pre- 
cious stone of some sort fixed be- 
tween his eye-biows, and two others 
an the sockets of his ey: At aie 
mote puned, when Pannugeur flow 
ushed, 1t was inhabited by numerous 
bands of Binyans on Shrawaks (of 
the Jam religion’, whose temples 
were famous for their cloginee and 
sanctity, aud resorted to by Shi wwahs 
fiom every quarter, to perform then 
devotions at the shrmes of Goreccha 
and Mindow Ray, who wae consi- 
deed as biothers, Durmg the anat~ 
chy thit followed the Mahomedan 
invasion, Mandow Ray fll into the 
hands of 2 body of Purmar Rejpoots, 
who 1emoved him from Pathur te 
Mooter in Chalawar, where they built 
a maznificent temple for him, where 
he still resides, Goveccha had a hard. 
er fate, for dunng the disorder he 
was seized on by a Raypoot fannly, 
and concealed in the sand-hills noi th- 
west of Pahur. Some ycars after- 
wards, when the influcnce of the Ma- 
homedans of Sinde had declined, and 
the Seda Rujpoots gained the ascen= 
dancy, Gorecchi emuged from Ins 
conccalment, and the newa of his 
safety attracted Shrawaks to worship 
fiom evcry 1egion , for permission to 
do which the possessor of the moge 
exacted a heavy fine, for his own 
emolument, Subsequent to this pe~ 
nod the idol passed from hand to 
hand, and 1m 1809 wis inthe custody 
of Poonjayee of Weerawow, whose 
giandfather, Suttajce, stole hun from 
a Rajpoot. 

The pilgiimages to this white mar- 
ble deity are made in caravans of 
many thousand peisons, who have 
agents at Rahdunpoor, who settle be~ 
forehand with the different predatory 
chefs for a safe conveyance to the 
spot whercthe imageistobeseen. He 
38 then dug out of the sand and placed 
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under a guard of Rajpootsa, with 
drawn nabros, while the pilgrims per- 
form their worship, and make offer- 
19g8 m proportion to ther cncoum- 
stances, ‘hese gifts are deposited 
ma large chest, and are afterwards 
divided between the Soda Raja and 
lus attendants Numerous fees are 
exacted during the ceremomcs, and 
pad with extraordinary hbcrahty by 
the votaries, who are on other occa- 
s10n6 & Most parsimonious race. Af- 
ter the customary ceremonies have 
continued for a few days the idol as 
rm atcly removed, and partys of 
horsemen gallop off in every direce 
tion, one of whom his charge of the 
deity, whose real place of conceal- 
ment t known only to 2 confidential 
few, In 1809 one party, or sungh as 
it 16 called, from Surat, amounted to 
9,000, besides pilgrims expected from 
other quarters, the whole being com- 
puted at 70,000 persons, who were 
to assemble at Morwara, where the 
ceremomes were to be performed. 
‘Ihe raya who possesses this stone 
frequently anticipates his revenuc, 
and mortgages the approaching fees 
and offerings expected to be realized 
sor so large a sum as a lack and a half 
of rupees. Besides the sums levied 
at the place of worship, all the adja- 
cent towns and chiefs extort contii- 
butions from these pious devotecs, 
who, owing to their immcnse num 
bers, suffer besides many hardships 
an this barren region. 

The desert to the north of Parkur 
18 occupied by migratory tribes, the 
principal of which are the Kovas, 
who fave led a predatory hfe ever 
since the expulsion of the Abassy fa- 
muly from the thione of Sinde. These 
Kozas are a tube of Baloochies, re- 
markable for their restless habits and 
courage; and nothingcan morestrong~ 
ly prove the security of their present 
retreats in the desert than the fact 
that the Talpoonics (the reigning dy- 
nasty of Sindc), althongh urged by 
every incentive of revenge and seli- 
preservation, have not only been un- 
able to exturpate the Kozas, but ob- 
heed to concihate their forbearance. 
The occupations of this tribe are 
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mostly pastoral, such as reming vat- 
tle, camels, and horses; so that when 
a plundering harvest presents itself, the 
means of rapid transport are always 
at hand. In 1819, while a British 
detachment, under Col Barclay, was 
marching past Parmuggur, the Kozas 
and inhabitants began to fire on the 
troops, and woundedseveral Theene- 
My was In consequence driven out of 
the town, and took refuge on the 
Callinycr mountain, where they were 
again attacked and almost eatu pated, 
while during the confusion the town 
wascompletels sacked —(Macmurdo, 
Carnac, Capt. J Steuart, &¢ ) 


Parsriian (Parnalaya) — A 
town aud pergunnah in the province 
of Bejapoor, thirty-two miles west 
fiom Merntch, lat. 16° 47 N, lon. 
74 :17’E. Powanghor (the fortress 
of the wind) 1s the capital fortifica- 
thon, and 3s a place of considerable 
strength, 

On the 4th of April 1702 Sir Wm. 
Norns, the ambassador from the 
Engitsh Enst-India Company (while 
two separate and ityal companies ex- 
asted), armved in Aurengscbe’s camp, 
then stationed at Parnellab, and on 
the 28th went to the audience with 
vast pomp. He remaned in the 
camp until the Sth of November tol- 
lowing, endeavouiing to accomphsh 
the object of his nnssion, practising 
exety Evstern mtugue, and liberat 
both of bribes and pronitses IIe was, 
however, completely out-intnigued by 
the Mogul courtiers, and returned 
much disgusted and chagiined, the 
embassy from the beginning having 
cost the English East-India Company 
£80,000 sterlivg, an enormous sum 
at that period. Towards the conclu- 
sion of the negociation it was intr 
mated to him by Aurengzcbe, “ thet 
the English best knew if it were thar 
interest to trade in bis donunions, 
and that if the ambassador persisted 
an refusing the obligation required, he 
knew the road back to England by 
which he had come” The obligation 
required by Aurengzebe was, that the 
English East-India Company should 
make good ali losses which his Mogul 
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subjects might sustain from pirates.— 
(Brace, Moor, Se.) 


Pano.—A town, with a district at- 
tached, in Bootan, eighteen miles 
south Py west from Tassisudon ; lat. 
27° 43'N., lon. 49° 32’E, The go- 
vernor of the district, whose juris- 
diction 18 of the first importance in 
Bootan, has bis resideuce here. Its 
dumts extend from the frontiers of 
Tibet to the borders of Bengal, and 
thence to the boundanes of the Sik- 
kim Raya. It also comprehends the 
low lands at the base of the Luckid- 
war mountains. The palace or castle 
of Paro 1s constructed, and the su- 
rounding ground lard out, more with 
a view to atiength ond defence than 
almost apy other place mm Bootan. 
The valley of Paro exceeds that of 
‘Tassisudon by a mile, It hes NW. 
and S.E, and m irregularly inter- 
sected by the mver. This place » 
noted for the manufacture of images 
and the forging of arms, more parti- 
cularly eworda, daggers and the barbs 
of arrows.—{ Tu ner, §e ) 


Pazota.—A large and well-built 
town in the province of Candeish, 
eighty-five niles S W. from Boorhan- 
poor ; lat. 20° 56’ N., lon. 75° 14’ E. 
In 1816 this place belonged to the 
Poshwa, but had been bestowed by 
hun in jaghire. It was then an a 
flourishing condition, strongly fort 
fied, and capable of making a pro- 
tracted defence, if resolutely garr- 
soned,—( Sutherland, §c ) 


Panstrs — See Guszzar Pro- 
vincr, and Bowsay. 


Pansonauti (Parswanatha). — 
Samet bichara, called in Major Ren- 
nell’s map Parsonauth, 1s situated 
among the hills boidcring Bengal and 
Babar, about 136 miles S W. of Bog- 
lhpoo. Its holiness ts held in great 
reverence by the Jains, and it 15 said. 
to be visited by pilgrims from the re- 
motest parts of India. Parawa or 
Parswanatha, the twenty-third dei 
fied sant of the Jams, and who 
perhaps was the real founder of the 
seet, was born in the suburbs of Be- 
narcs, and died aged 100 years, on 
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Mount Sameya or Samet.—(Cole- 
Brooke, $e ) 

Pasax.—A town in Sumatra, once 
the seat of government in this ex- 
trematy of the island. It stands ina 
fine bay, where cattle, provisions, and 
gram are in plenty, with timber fit 
for large masts growing close to the 
shore, 


Passacs Iste.—A low sandy isle 
covered with trees, lying off the west 
coast of Sumatra, which here forms 
a deep bay named Bancongtu, where 
aie several Mulay ports ; lat, 2° 31” 
N, lon. 97°55 E. 


Passavan —A sinall district in 
Sumatia, situated nearly under the 
equinoctial Jine, formerly under the 
domimon of Menancabow, but lat- 
tuly subject to the Acheunese. For- 
meily this was @ place of considera- 
ble tiade, and besides a gicat export 
of pepper, wecewed much fine gold 
fiom the mountains of the Rau coun- 
try. The people of these nountains 
are said to be Battas converted to the 
Aiabisn faith, nixed with Malays, 
The greater part of the gold the 
now collect finds its way to the sual 
river, and from thence to the south. 
eastern side of the island.—(Afars- 
den, gc) 

Passanooan —A large district in 
the eastern quarter of the island of 
Java, which according to the cenauy 
taken by the British government con- 
tained an area of 1,952 square miles, 
and 108,812 inhabitants, of which 
number 1,070 were Chinese. ‘ihe 
town of Passatooan stands tn lat. 7° 
40’ S., lon. 112° 50 E, tlurty-two 
miles SSE, from Surabaya. It 1s 
intersected by a river, which 1s navie 
gable for some leagues up the country, 
and crossed by a wooden bridge. 
(Rafftes, Tombe, &c.) 

Passin.—A town and district on 
the east coast of Borneo; lat. 1° 57’ 
&, lon. 116° 10°E. It stands about 
fifty miles up a river of the same name, 
which has sixteen reaches, and 33 
jomed by five other rivers. The 
town consists principally of 300 
wooden houses, on the north side of 
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the river, mostly inhabited by Bug- 
ges merchants, the house and woodtn 
fort of the raya are on the south side. 
The tide in Paseir harbour rises mne 
feet, and runs a good way above the 
town, Over the bar at its mouth, 
there is two futhoms water with a 
muddy bottom, The river up at the 
town ls tresh, but there arc no water 
lanes of floating houses as at the town 
of Borneo. 

The surrounding country is very 
unhealthy, as it lies 1 a flat for many 
miles, Which is, enireled by woods, 
and overflowed annually, When the 
waters retire, a muddy slime 1s left 
on the aurface, upon which the shin- 
ing of an almost vertical sun extracts 
thick fogs, which towards evening fall 
down in showers, with cold chilling: 
winds off the land = Another circum- 
stance that contributes to render the 
air unhealthy 15 the great number uf 
frogs and other reptiles left in the 
mud, which being destroyed by the 
heat of the sun, occasion a most mn- 
tolerable stench. 

The dry season begins in April and 
continues to September, dusing which 
time the wind 1s easterly between the 
south coasts of Borneo aad the island 
of Java; but fiom September to 
April the winds are westerly, attend- 
ed by violent storms of thunder, 
lightning and ram, Exclusive of 
rice which 35 very plentiful, the 


expoits ae benzoin, mush, aloes, 
pepper, cassia, and Tong nutmezs; 
also various kinds of fimt, eveu- 


lent mastic and other guins, parti 
culaily dsagons’-blood, honey, gold, 
dust, ‘and camphor ae hhewne pro- 
curable. The wmpoits are opium, 
gons, muskets, prstols, gunpowder, 
Tead' im pigs and sheets, iron and 
steel in narrow bats, hangers, knives, 
sensors, and other cutlery, cloths, 
chintzes, catpets, spectacles, looking- 
glasses, spy-glasses, clock-work, &c. 
The inhabitants of this quarter of 
Borneo are very fraudulent, and have 
cut off many ships by treachery. In 
their weights and measures they are 
unjust, and they make compositions 
to imitate some of the most valuable 
metals, more especially bars of gold, 
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which is so artfully done that the im- 

cannot be discovered unlesa 
the bars be cut quite through. At 
the mouth of the Passr river there 
are many Biajoos settled, who subsist 
by catching small shrimps, which after 
washing with fresh water, and expas- 
ing to a hot sun until putnd, they 
heat in @ mortar to a paste (named 
balachong) with a considerable haut 
gout, but not unpalatable as an nc- 
companiment to boiled rice or biead 
and butter. The language uscd at 
Passir ts the Malay mixed with much 
Buy; —4Elmore, Sonnerat, For 
ret, Stavorinus, Leyden, &c.) 


Pagsumay.—A district in Suma- 
tra, which nearly borders on Rejang 
southwards, This 1» an extensive, 
and comparatively a populous coun- 
try, bounded on the north by that of 
Lamatang, and on the south-cast by 
that of Lampong. It i» governed by 
four Pangeians, who are mdependent 
of cach other, but acknowledge a hind 
of sovereignty in the sultan of Palem= 
bang. In the low countries where 
the pepper-planters reside, the ttle 
of kalippa prevails, which 1s @ co1- 
ruption of the Arabic word khahfah, 
3° ing @ vicegerent. — (Afarsden, 

e) 


Pata Iste —A small island in the 
Eastern seas, one of the Sooloo 
archipelago, lymg due south from 
the main island. It 1s inhabited, and 
contains a good stock of cattle It 
also contains three pits of very winte 
saltpetic cuth, which yields one- 
eighth of saltpetre, 


Paraxacon.—A town in the hing- 
dom ot Ava, situated on the banks 
of the awady, directly opposite to 
Melloon ; lat. 19° 46’ N., ton. 94° 
53 E., exghty miles N. by W. from 
Prome. 


Parans (Patani). — The largest 
and most populous state in the Malay 
Peninsula, situated on the cast coast, 
and extending to lat 7° 20’ N.; the 
boundary between it and Siam Pro- 
per being a place named Tana. The 
termtory of Patant 1s more fertile than 
that of the other Malayan states, and 
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sields a considerable quantity of rice, 
but little un. Salt 1% procmed in 
abundance. This pctty state 1s com- 
pletely subjected 1o, and indeed in 
pmt occupied by the Siamese, who 
assess it with a tax payable in grein 
and money. The English arrived at 
Potany so early as AD 1612, where 
they for some time had a factory 
which had been Jong abandoned, but 
since the colonuing of Singapoot 
the antercourse has been renewed. 
The town of Patany stands in Jat. 
7°.N., lon 101° 35’ E..— (Singapoor 
Chromele §e ) 

Paratan —A smi] town on the 
north-west coast of Borneo, situated 
ona river of the same name, which 
hes to the south of Pulo Gaya, aud 
has a smooth and shallow bar The 
town stands thice or four nules up 
the iver, and contains about 100 
house» fronting the water, Above 
the town are niany pepper gardens, 
belonging to the Chinese Further 
down the coat 3 Papal sver, 
the banks of which are so crowded 
with coco-nut trecs that during the 
floods many mits arc cared out to 
sea. Lat. 5° 50 S, lon. 316° 5’ E. 


Patrrnostre Isizrs — A great 
number of small rocky wles m the 
Eastern seas, sunounded by nume- 
rous shoals,,which rendu the navisa- 
tion eatiemely dangerous ‘They ate 
situated about the 118th degice of 
enct longitude, and the 7th of south 
Jautude. 


Patcone — A town m the pro- 
vince of Bengal, disttict of Rung- 
poor, thirty-eight miles NN W from 
the town of Rungpoor, lat. 26° 16’ 
N,, lon 88°35 E. 

Parnarr —A district im the pro- 
vince of Beedei, sttuated to the north 
of the Godavery mvcr, and 1ntersect- 
ed by many streams flowing fiom the 
north into the channel of that mvcr. 
By Abul Fazel, m AD. 1582, 1t 1s 
descnbcd as follows .—* Cucar Pah- 
tery, contatmng eighteen mahals, re- 
venue 80,705,954 dams, Seywghal 
11,580,594 dams" Remote as the 
period 15 when the above details 
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were given we have nothmg more 
recent to offer, the tract remaining 
neatly a blank im the best maps. The 
town of Pathree stands in lat 19° 
19° N, lon, 77° 13 E, thirty-one 
miles N,W from Nandcre, 


Patni, —A village on the west 
side of the gulf of Siam, which in 
1826 contained wbout 200 mhabrants, 
mostly fishermen. It stands about 
lat 11° NY 

Pattvooa.—A town in the Ca. 
natic province, division of Marawa, 
130 milus NE from Cape Comorin; 
lat 9° 40°N, lon 78° 38’ E, 


Paty —See Lauiia Paran. 


Paina (Padmatats) —A large uty 
im the province of Bahar, of which 1¢ 
a the modern capital, Jat. 2u° 37’ 
N, lon 65° 15’ E ‘Lins place os 
situated on the sonth side of the 
Ganges, which is here five mmilcs 
wide during the rainy serson, and 
the eastern its scarcely discerns 
ble About the extremity of the su- 
linbs at Jafficr Khan’s guden, the 
Gangcs separates into two branches, 
which suttound a very Jatge ssland, 
divided into two unequal portions, 
and about mne miles in length ~The 
aiver ha taking a bend to the south, 
the branch that gocs to the cast of 
this wland is by far the largest, but 
boats of any size can ot ull seasons 
pass though the westen channel 
between the tsland and Phataba. 
This magnificent strcam dots not 
heve perecptibly metcase until the 
Dusahara, which happens on the 
tenth day of the moon, in the month 
of Jushta, which 18, 1n fact, about 
the commencement of the penodical 
lain», 

It 13 difficult to settle the exact 
boundaries of Patna, for to exclude 
all beyond the walls would reduce 
it toa tnfle, while the subuibs are 
built im a very stragghng, Wl-defined 
manner. Including the latter, and 
Jaffier Khan’s gaidin, t comprehends 
an cxtent of nme miles along the 
banks of the Ganges. The width 
from the borders of the rive. 1s on an 
aveiage two miles, but some pait of 
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the channel of the Ganges, and of 
the islands opposite to the city, must 
also be considered as belonging to 
this gurisdiction; so that on the 
whole un extent of twenty square 
miles may be allowed. Withm the 
walls Patna 1s rather more than once 
and a half mies from east to west, 
and three-fourths ot a mile from 
north to south, the whole excecd- 
ingly closely built. Many houses are 
built of brick, more of mud with tiled 
roof, but few are thached. There 
is one tolerably wide street thit 
reaches from the castein to the 
western gate; but every other pas- 
ae 1s nuiow, crooked, and irre- 
gular. Durmg the heats of spring 
the dust 15 beyond idea, and in the 
rains every place is covered with 
mud, East of the city 13 a very laree 
suburb called Marusgunge, which 
contains many well built store- 
houses, but of such combustible 
matertaly that the whole are usually 
burned to the ground once in five 
or Ix yCarts, sometimes oftener, 
Above the town 15 a long narrow 
suburb, through which the European 
houses are scattercd, chicfly along 
the banks of the river ; but notwith- 
standing that Patna 1s onc of the 
chef European settlements in Indra, 
the seat of a court of appeal and 
uucuit, of a city-yudge and magis- 
trate, of a collector, commercial re- 
omum agent, and provincial 
3, the number of European 
houses and settlers 18 surprisingly 
few, 

Patna was formerly fortified after 
the Imdostany manner, with a wall 
and small ditch, but these are now in 
the last stage of decay, and the gates 
tottering to then base. Neither are 
the bridges in a much better condi- 
tion, being mostly in a rumous state; 
the one over the west ditch was re- 
pared by Mi David Colvin at bis 
own expense. The gates at the east 
and west ends of Patna ere of no 
use, as the ramparts are demolished, 
and from then dilapidited and dan- 
gerous condition 10 1801 were a dis. 
grace to the city. Many years ago 
the Company erected heie a depot 
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to contain rice, consis! ing of a prick 
building in the shape of a bee-inve, 
with two winding stancases on the 
outside, which have been ascended 
on horseback. By means of these 
stairs if was intended that the gram 
should be poured in at the top, there 
being a small door at the bottom to 
take it out. The walls at the bot- 
tom, although twenty-one feet thick, 
have given way, a circumstance of 
very fittle consequence, as were it 
filled (which it never was) 1t would 
not contain one day's consumption 
for the province. It 13 now used as 
a depot for nnlitary stores, and 18 
usually vieited by strangers on ac- 
count of the echo, which 1s remaika- 
bly perfect. 

It 15 a common idea among the na- 
tives that the fort was built by Aam 
Ushaun the giandson of Aurnng- 
zebe, and that Pataliputra had becn 
destroyed before that prince arrived. 
It appears from history, thatin A 1), 
1266 Patali had become a den of 
robbers, but there 1s nothing relating 
to the fort until 1611, when a con- 
vention of Afghan chiefs assembled 
at the place, which was then the cn- 
pital of Bahar At this period the 
aty wis not only fortified, but had 
within it a palace where the soubah 
dar resided = The insctiption on the 
gate of the fort attributes its erection 
to a Feroze Jung Khan, It ts ale 
loged, that until the Maharatta inva- 
sion, the city walls contamed all the 
inhabitants, and that its subsequent 
enlaigement and piosperity were ow- 
ing to the European commercial face 
tones belonging to the Enghsh, Dutch, 
French, and Danes, who tried to a 
great extent, especially in cotton- 
aloth, Tht trade has greath de- 
chned, and although those of opium, 
nitre, and indigo have incieased, yet 
the town adjncent to the factories 
has rather fallen awas. The uty on 
the whole has, notwithstanding, been 
greatly auemented, and the satuc of 
the gtonnd within it, on account of 
the small quantity in the market, 
more than doubled within the last 
twenty years. 

Ths chef Mthomedan place of 
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worship is the monument of Shah 
Arsani, about the middle of the west- 
ern suburb. He died here in the 
year of the Hijera 1032, and his shrine 
is frequented beth hy Mahomedans 
and Hindoos. It is not customary 
with the Mahomedans of Bengal and 
Bahar to meet in their mosques, as 
Europeans do in their churches, to 
have public prayers and to hear their 
sacred books expounded. The only 
remarkable places with the followers 
of the Brahmins, are the temples of 
the great and little Patana Devi, or 
Patan eswari, both signifying goddess 
of Patna. The image of this goddess 
in 1811 was a male figure, and ap~ 
peared to bea representation of Gau- 
tama, with two of his disciples, as is 
usual in Ave. The Sciks or followers 
of Nanoc have at Patna a place of 
worship of great repute. It is called 
Heri Mandir, and owes its celebrity 
to its having been the birth-place of 
Govind Singh, the last great teacher 
of the sect, The Mandir itself is of 
little consequence, but it is surround- 
ed by buildings for the accommoda- 
tian of the proprietors, 

In the middle of the city the Ca- 
tholics have a church, in 1811 the 
best looking in the place, although 
the flock only consisted of about 
twenty families of native Portuguese. 
Near to it is the common grave of 
the British who were treacherously 
murdered, in 1763, by order of Meer 
Cossim, before his final overthrow, 
This mrassacre was perpetrated by 
the German adventurer Somro (Sum- 
mers), whose widow still makes a 
figure in Upper Hindostan, and im- 
mediately afterwards the city was 
captured by the army under Major 
Adams. The grave is covered with 
an uncouth pillar, partly of stone and 
partly of brick, without inscription. 
There are many mosques here, bat 
none large. Some of them are now 
let by their owners as warchouses, 
especially the handsomest, built en- 
tirely of stone; and althongh the 
proprietor has thus debased his 
mosque, he persevered strenuously 
in daily calling the faithful to prayer. 

In this vicinity and near Dinapoor, 
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potatoes are cultivated to a great ex- 
tent. The Jarge ones are exported 
to varivus parts for the use of Euro- 
peans, and the smaller ones are con- 
sumed by the natives, About Gaya 
also there are large plantations of po- 
tatoes, and the quantity used by the 
natives is considerable. They are ne- 
ver eaten as a substitute for grain, 
but are dressed merely ps curry, to 
give a seasoning to rice and cakes, 
and they are considered as unwhole~ 
some. They require to be watered, 
and are manured with dung and ashes. 
The same field usually gives potatoes 
every year, and in the intervals be- 
tween the crops of this root, it gives 
‘one of vegetables and another of 
maize. Such land is of a good soil, 
and lets for £3 per acre. Most of 
the common European vegetables, 
such as cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, 
and turnips, have been introduced hy 
Europeans, and thrive uncommonly 
well, and are now caten by Mahome- 
dans and the Hindoo castes that use 
garlic and onions, but all Brahmins 
reject them as impure. Most of the 
European vegetables live only during 
the cold season, but the artichoke is 
plenty in the heats of spring. The 
common vegetables thrive so well 
bere, that the sced is preserved, and 
sent to other parts of India, where 
the climate is less favourable. 

‘Those who extract essences have 
several flower gardens at Patna end 
Bar. At the former two or three 
persons have rose-gardens, contain- 
ing from one-fifth to one-third of an 
acre, The rose which is cultivated 
in these gardens is said to have ori- 
ginally come from Bussorah, and at 
Patna is called by that name; but in 
Bengzat it is called the Patna rose. It 
is propagated by cuttings in the rainy 
season, and flowers from the middle 
of February to the middle of May, 
and during the dry season must be 
watered. The flowers, which are ra- 
ther smaller than those of Europe, 
sell to the distillers at from 1,000 to 
4,000 per rupee, and are allowed ta 
expand fully before they arc sold, 
At Bar, those who make essences, 
use almost entirely the chambeli, 
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which botanists call the jasminum 
grandiflorum, The whole extent of 
the flower-gaidens 1 sad to be only 
seventeen acres, 

Such are the yicisutndes of Indian 
erties, that Patna may now clam pre- 
cedence of Delhi and Agra, both as 
to size and population, According 
to Dr. France Buchanan, m 181) it 
was reckoned to contain 52,000 
houses; of which 7,117 were said to 
be but of bnck ; 11,639 of two ato~ 
nies, with mud walls and tiled roofs; 
22,188 mud-walled huts covered with 
tes, and the remamder mud-walled 
huts covered with thatch. Ifthe in- 
vestigations of the police officers may 
be relied on, six persons may wit 
safety be allow to each house, 
which would give a total population 
of 312,000; besides which there 18 a 
conaiderable floating population, con- 
sisting of sepoys, camp-followers, 
boatmen, &c Of the number above- 
mentioned 97,000 were supposed to 
be Mahomedans, and 214,500 Hin- 
doos. The extent of surface com 
ing the small district attached to the 
city of Patna comprehend: 40.3 
square miles, and im 3811 the aggre~ 
gate population of the city and dis- 
trict was estimated at 199,745 Maho- 
medans and 409,425 Hindoos; total 
609,270 persons, There are not any 
regular schools or semimartes in whicl 
the Hindoo or Mahomedan law 1s 
taught, students in these branches of 
knowledge being instructed by private 
tutors, and it was remarked by the 
magistrates in 801, that no new re- 
ligious buildings of any sort were 
constiucting, while the old ones were 
going rapidly to decry. 

In 1811 there weie twenty-four 
banker, at Patna, who discounted 
all tills payable erthe: there, or at 
Calcutta, Benascs, or Moorshedabad. 
Some of thea: had also agents at 
Lucknow and Dacca; one hed an 
agent at Nepaul, and the house of 
Juggeth Seth had agents at Bombay 
and Madtas, and at all large towns 
under British protection ; but priot 
to theabove date they had withdrawn 
then factories fiom places subyect to 
independent native powers. Besides 
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moncy transactions, aome of them 
teade m European woollen cloths, 
jewels, foreign specimens, metals am- 
ported by sea, and the fine kinds of 
cloth of cotton, silk, and Ince. Cash 
can always be procuied here for 
Calcutta bank-notes, sometimes with- 
out discount, and never more than 
one per cent. In 1811, gold had ale 
most wholly disappeared, although it 
had becn the common currency, and 
cowrles were scarcely current; the 
‘only small comage were copper pieces, 
of which fifty-1x passed for a rupee. 
A large quantity of saltpetre w an- 
nually despatched from hence to Cal- 
cutta for export and internal con- 
sumption. The Patna diviion of 
the comt of appeal and circuit com- 
prehends the ra lowing districts, wz, 
1, Ramghur; 2. Bahar; 3. Tirhoot ; 
4 Sarun; 5 Shahnbad; 6 the city 
of Patna. In 1813 the police of the 
latter was reported by the supern- 
tendent to be in a very meffinent 
state, the large islands im the vicinity 
covered with grass jungle affording @ 
secure asylum for robbers. ‘The cit: 
of Patna is ofa shape apparently welk 
adapted for the exercise of an effice 
tual control, as it conswts pnnce 
pally of one very long strect runmng 
through its enure extent, with lanes 
branching to the mght and left, and as 
the majority of these open at one end 
into the same street, throngh which 
alone they are connected with each 
other, a proper watch maintained in 
the great street, would prevent noce 
turnal depredations to any great ex. 
tent, unless collusion took place on 
the part of the native police officers. 

Travelling distance from Patna ta 
Moorshedabad, 400 miles; by Bur- 
boom, 340; distance from Benaes, 
by Buxar, 155, from Delhi, 661; 
from Agra, 544, and from Lucknow, 
316 miles. — (F. Buchanax, J. Dy 
Douglas, Fullarton, §c ) 


Parya.—A town and large zemn- 
dary ia the province of Gundwana, 
the latter adjoining the division of 
Sumbbulpoor. Along with the adya- 
cent territoues it was tiansferred to 
the British government in 1819, and 
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in 1819 was much disturbed by the 
refractory conduct of Achil Singh of 
Borasanbah, a powerful and savage 
zemindar, then in a atate of rebellion 
against the British government. Its 
earlier history is as follows :— 
enty generations prior to A.D. 
1818 (for the natives here keep no 
reckoning by the Hindoo or Maho- 
medan cras) this principality is said 
to have been governed by seven indi- 
viduals of low caxtes, who each in his 
turn ruled one day, acknowledging 
for their supreme head a fruit of the 
citron species, also daily replaced, and 
distinguished by the title of the Lim- 
boo Raja, or lemon king. About this 
epocha a Choban Rejpoot female, 
expelled from Rohilcund by the Af- 
ghans after a general carnage of ber 
tribe, reached the town of Patna, 
where she brought forth a child, who 
growing up to maturity, was (by the 
recommendation of a priest) promot- 
ed to the suprome dignity instead of 
the lemon king, by the seven diurnal 
chiefs. A consequence of this sub- 
stitution was the speedy destruc- 
tion of the above scven ephemeral 
monarchs, and the assumption of 
absolute power by Ramci Deo, the 
Rajpoot stranger. 
he territory thus acquired was of 
great extent, including many of the 
adjacent districts; but the two sons 
of the ninth in descent, Hera Dhur 
Deo and Bulram Deo, disagrecing, 
the latter quitted Patna, and con- 
quered a large tract on the eastern 
side of the Mahanuddy, which he 
named Sumbhulpoor, after 2 town in 
Rohilcund, In 1818 Ramchunder 
Deo, the ninth in descent from Hera 
Dhur Deo above-mentioned, was raja 
of Patna. When acquired by the 
British, the country being in a state 
of complete ruin, all former ar- 
rears and balances were remitted, 
and a moncy assessment of 9,684 
Nagpoor rupees (one-third tess than 
sicea) imposed on Patna and its de- 
endencies, consisting of Borasam- 
Ech, Phooljur, Nowaghur, and Kee 
tiab, The southern portion, or 
Gundwan, of Patna touches on Jey- 
poor, which is under the Madras 
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presidency. — (Major Roughiedge, 
Public MS. Documents, $c.) 

Pararx.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, sub-division of Jutwar, 
forty-four miles S.S.E. from Rahdun- 
poor; lat. 23° 7’ N., lon, 71° 51’ E. 
This large and populous place, 
defended by three distinct walls, 
and in remote times was reckoned 
a place of considorable strength, but 
the fortifications are now in a state 
of decay. A beautiful tank protects 
the northern face. The country to 
the north is (1800) tolerably well cul- 
tivated, but much interspersed with 
milk bush and low baubool-trees, the 
rind of w! is a strong astril 
Patrce originally belonged to Darang- 
dra, formerly an independent. princi- 
pality in the Gujerat penivaula. The 
present chief is of the Koonbie caste, 
and only entitled dessaye, although 
be is in reality thakoor (lord) of the 
place anil its dependencies, The in- 
habitants are chiefly Rajpoots and 
Koonbies (cultivators), und formerly 
the latter, while tilling their fields, 
were scen armed with the bow and 
ised of the Coolics.—(Macmurdo, 
fe.) 

















Parrencorta ( Patarghat),—Avil- 
lage in the province of Bahar, district 
of Boglipoor, about five miles below 
Colgong. There is a small temple 
of Siva here, built on the face of a 
steep rock which projects into the 
Ganges; and in the rock itself are 
several excavations, apparently of 
considerable antig » Which still 
afford occasional shelter to Hindoo 
mendicants. During the rainy sea 
son, the Ganges at Pattergutta forms 
a strong eddy round several detached. 
masses of rock, on which some re- 
mains of mythological sculpture may 
still be traced.—{ Fudlarton, §c.) 


Partiattan (pati alaya, the 

jef?s residence ).—The capital of a 
Seik principality’ in the province of 
Delhi, situated about 117 miles 
N.N.W, from Delhi; lat. 30° 16’ N., 
lon, 76° 22’ E. This is » town of 
considerable extent, and now the 
most flourishing inthe old Mogul 
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division of Sirhind. It 13 surrounded 
by o mud wall, and in the centre 
there ts a square citadel, in which the 
raja resides. 

In 1812, on account of the habi- 
tual derangement of intellect ta which 
Saheb Singh, the aja of Pattiallah, 
was subject, although with lucid in- 
tervals, the interposition of the Bri- 
tish government became necessary to 
prevent the anarchy towards which 
ths small principality was tending. 
Charge of the government was in 
consequence commuted to the ranny 
by Colonel Ochterlony, whose hfe 
wis thereupon ittempted by an im- 
toxicated ruffian, who soon after- 
wards lost his own, In 1813, Raya 
Kurm Singh was placed on the gud- 
dee or throne, vacant by the decease 
of hus father Lake all others through- 
out India simiarly situated, this 
petty court 13 a perfect hot-bed 
of intrigues and mxhinations, and 
the ferment always becomes particu~ 
Inrly animated on the death of the 
chief. Indeed, were st not coe: 
by the strong hand of the British go- 
vernment, the most sanguiary out. 
rages would be perpetrated; but un- 
der cxisting circumstances the effer- 
vescence I> reatricted to talking and 


writing, In 1814, when Colonel 
Ochteilony made the tour of this 
corner of the Delhi province, he 


found Kurm Singh, the young raja, 
engaged 1n correcting prior abuses, 
1n 1619 he was entrusted with the 
direct management of the whole prin- 
cipalty, which was dchvered over to 
him i a flourishing condition. 

In 1815, after the expulsion of 
the Gorkhas from the hilly country 
between the Jumna and Sutule; 
the terntory of Bughat (one of the 
twelve lordships) was transferred to 
Pattialiah for one lack of rupees, 
with the reservation of four pergun- 
nahs to be appropriated to the main- 
tenance of the expatnated thakoor. 
The fort of Juggethghar, being sur- 
rounded by the Bughat lands, was 
also transferred to Pattsallih for 
30,000 rupees. It was thought by 
the Biitsh government that great 
advantage resulted fiom placing a na- 

vor nm. 
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tive power which could command « 
considerable force, in a central dis- 
trict between the Jumna and Sutu- 
leje, to maintain good order, and re- 
strain the turbulence of the inhabi- 
tants In 1827 Raye Kurm Singh 
was still on the throne —(Sier Damtd 
Ochterlony, Public MS. Documents, 
Se) 


Paroy —A town im the province 
of Aymeer, fifty-three miles 5 E from 
Kotah ; lat. 24° 32 N, lon. 76° 16’ 
E. This is quite a modern town, 
having been built within the Inst 
twenty-five years by Zain Singh, re- 
gent of Kotah, apparently after the 
model of Jeypoor, the streets being 
wide and regular, and intersecting 
each other at mght engles ‘he 
whole 1s surroundcd by a substantial 
wall eight or ten feet thick, and from 
twelve to fifteen feet high, with 
round bistions, on some of which 
hight pieces of artillery are mounted. 
The town 1s well and compactly 
bunt, and the population includes + 
lage proportion of the commercial 
classes. On the west of Patun there 
w a lake nearly a mile square, from 
which thoughout the whole year it 
is abundantly supphed with water.— 
(Malcolm, $e) 


Pavcuurn —A town and pergun- 
nah in the Mysore province, sixty 
miles east fiom Chitteldroog, lat. 
14° @ N., lon 77° 22’ E, 


Pavcutoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Beyapoor, 101 miles SS W. 
from Hyderabad; lat. 15°57’ N, 
lon, 78° 2' E. 


Paunpurtun (pahapatana, the 
pure cily).—A town in the Lahore 
province, 100 miles $.S W. from the 
city of Lahore, jat. 30° 21’ N., lon. 
pf 16°E. Near to this place 1s the 
tomb of Sheikh Furreed, which was 
visite’ yy Tumour, 


Pauxre —A village in the king- 
dom of Ava, on the north bank of 
the hawady, about six miles below 
the city of Ava, On the opposite 
side of the river 1s the enormous pa- 

Ze 
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goda af Kaong Mhndaw abt 
Mahadeva-(Chawfurd, ec) 


Pauttrg.—A fortress in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, placed near 
the top of an insulated mountain 
1,500 feet in height, about thee 
miles to the south-east of the Nago~ 
toma river, and forty miles $.E. 
fiom Bombay; lat. 18° 23’ N., lon. 
73° 29 E. It was besieged by a 
Bombay detachment in 1818, and 
the houses bemg set on fire by o 
well-duected bombardment, the gar- 
mson lost heart and surrendercd, 
complaining bitterly that whichever 
way they turned the shells always 
followed them, — (Pubic Journals, 
Se.) 

Pavutwewaua.—Sec Nimavn. 

Pavyprawana.—A town in the 

rovince of Guyerat, eighty-four miles 

.N,E, from Ahmedabad ; lat. 23° 25’ 
N, lon. 73° 44’ E. 

Paunout,—A small district in the 
province of H)derabad, of which it 
occupies the southern extremity, 
where it is bounded on the east by 
the Krishna. The town of Paungul 
stands in lat. 16° 11’ N.,'ton. 78° 6’ E., 
eighty-five miles §,8.W, from the city 
of Hyderabad, 


Paunktta.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, sixty-four mies 
S.E. from Surat, lat. 20° 55’ N., lon. 
74°C’ E. 

Pauavze.—A large village in the 
province of Candesh, belonging to 
the British government, and chiefly 
inhabited by Koonbies or cultivators. 


Pauruy —A tolerably good fort 
in the province of Malwa, situated 
on the dechvity of a hill, A fine 
stream runs past which contains wa- 
ter throughout the ycar. In 1820 it 
belonged to the raya of Dewass.— 
(Malcolm, $c ) 

Pawancuur (Pavana ghar, the 
fortress of the wind). fortified 
tawn in the province of Bcjapoor, 
thirty miles west from Merritch ; lat. 
16° 48” N., lon. 74° 19’ E. 


Pawut.—A town im the province 
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of Aurungabad, twenty-cight miles 
N. by E. from Poona ; lat. 18° 50’ N , 
lon. 74°14’ E. 


Pain Gunoa —A river in the Dec- 
can which flows through the valley ot 
Berar from west to cest, and after a 
course of about 350 miles, including 
windings, falls into the Wurda not 
far from Chanda. 


Prenor.—A considerable town in 

province of Agrn, twenty-four 

miles §S.E. fiom Guahor ; lat, 25° 
50’ N,, lon. 78° 16’ E. 


Peppa Bar aroon.—A town in the 
Mysore province, twenty-three niles 
north from Bangalore ; lat. 13° 17°N , 
lon. 77° 37'E. By the Mahomedans 
this place 38 nained Burrah Balapoor ; 
im the Telmnga, Pedda Balapoor , in 
the Carnata, Doda Balapoor ; by the 
English, Great Balapoor; and occa- 
sionally by the natives, Paddy Bala- 
baram, ‘the fort, although built of 
mud, 18 large and strong, but the pa- 
lace and other edifices which once 
occupied its area have nearly disape 
peared. One side 1s bordered by 
gardens, and the other by the town 
of Balapoor, which in 1800 contained 
above 2,000 houses, protected by a 
hedge and mud wall.—(F. Buchanan, 
Fullarton, §c ) 

Pepparoon (Padmapwa), — A 
considerable town m the Noithon 
Circars, distuict of Rayamundry, se- 
venteen miles notth from Coringa; 
lat. 17°6' N, lon. 82°15’ E. The 
adjoining rocks are clustered with 
round towers and other ruins of the 
old foitfications, and the native ha- 
bitations are in the best style of the 
Decean, Sugat-cane to a considera- 
ble extent ts cultivated m the Pedda- 
poor zemindary along the banks of 
the Ehseram myer, A battle was 
fought here m 1758 between the 
French army under M. de Conflans 
and the English commanded by Colo- 
nel Forde, in which the former were 
totally defeated. -——(Fullarton, Roz 
burgh, Orme, & ) 

Prexas Istrs.—A cluster of smali 
asles in the eastern seas, vituated due 
west of Basseclan. Plenty of cows 
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nes are found along the berch of 
these islands, but they are said to be 
destitute of fresh water. 


Prpra.—A town on the west coast 
of Sumatra, formerly of considerable 
commercial note. The soi in this 
neighbourhood 1» fertile and well-wa- 
tered by rivulets, but boggy and marshy 
near the sea, producing only 1 ceds, rat~ 
tans, and bamboos, The principal ex- 
ports are betel-nut, pepper, gold-dust, 
canes, rattans, becs’-wax, camphor, 
and benzoin. Poultry my be had 
abundance, and mate especially ducks, 
—( Liner e, &e.) 

Pipaa Branca —A large clevated 
Foch, perfoctly white, situated m the 
sea of Clana; lat. 22°19 N, lon. 
114° 51 EL 

Perrita.—A town in the province 
of Milwa, fouiteco miles u avelling 
dist ince from Jawud, lat. 24? 30'N 
Jon. 75°12 E In 1820 at bad afort 
of masonry, contained about 400 
houses, and belonged to Sindia.— 
( Malcolm, $c.) 


Pititoo.—A town im the provinec 
of Malwa, petgunnth of Deypaul- 
pears which in $820 belonged to 
folcar, and containcd about 500 
houses —( Malealm, Sc ) 


Prrirowva —A town im the pro- 
vince of Milwa, which in 1820 wis 
held by one of the Rutlim family , 
lat. 23° 18’ N , fon, 75° 28! E. 

Prav,— An ancient kmgdom of 
India beyond the Ganges, which now 
forms onc of the soathern provinces 
of the Burmese empire. ‘The wod 
Pcgu appears to be a comuption of 
Bagoo, the vulgat_ name of the capie 
tal, The original mbabitants deno-~ 
mnnate thumsclyes Mon, by the Clie 
nese and Brians they aie termed 
Tales (01 Talavns) Teas cont uned. 
between latitudes 16° and 19° north, 
and from 94° to 98? et, avctiace 
length 240 miles, bicadth 180, with in 
area of about 43,000 squaie miles. The 
chief provinces im 1825 were Bassein, 
Rangoon, Henzawuddy, Mart wban, 
Tongho, Prome, besides seven small- 
er districts named Shoedong, Sara- 
wady, Donabcw, Ssi1un, Sitang, 
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Shoegong, and Kyan, divided into 
townships, and these subdivided into 
an infinite number of villages and 
hamlets, all registered in the govern- 
ment books. 

The boundaries of the ancient 
kingdom of Pegu commenced on the 
north about Piome, on the west at 
the Bassein Creck, and on the cast 
by Tarop Mew, or Chinese pomt, 
All to the south as far 1s the sea, and 
from Bassein to the Sitang, us the 
delta of the Trawady, a low flat coun- 
tty, mtersected in all dircctions by 
bianches of that river. The country 
of the Bumans is marked by oppo- 
site featues, bemg noi th from Promc, 
hilly and mountamous all the wy to 
Ava, in which space of more than 
300 miles the huwady scarcely throws 
out a single bianch, 

‘The face of the country from the 
city of Pegu east to the ditang river 
is an extensive low pisins covered 
with rank giass im the dry season, 
and inundated during the monsoon, 
North of Sitang town the country 19 
quite unknown, but 16 supposed to 
be more elevated and yungl. Atthe 
south-eastern extremity the Sita; 
and Saluen rivers form an elevate 
dow cilled the Zyngait mountains, 
some of which exceed 2,000 feet in 
haght, but thts tract belongs pio- 
peily to the province of Martaban, 
and 1s thinly mbabited by wald Caan 
mountameeis 

The three principal outlets of trade 
m Pegu ate the 1vers of Bassein, 
Martaban, and inawady, the Sitang, 
although of considerable breadth at 
the mouth, bemg dry at low water. 
The port of Bassein, or rather New 
gia, bas more depth of water than 
that of Rangoon: but thi» last port, 
taking it altogether, 16 one of the 
finest in the woild, to which loaded 
ships of twelve hundied tons can 
ascend without pilots at all times of 
the tide, and being ouly twenty-six 
mules from the 11ver’s mouth, may be 
reached m one tide. The nse and 
fill of the tide 1 commonly from 

teen to twonty cight fiet. By a 
commodions imfind navigation Rae 
roon ty connected with exery ptu- 
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vince lying between Martaban on the 
one side, the sea on the other, and 
Amarapura on the north, The prin- 
cipal teak forests below Prome are 
those of Sarawady, Pinge, Salidan, 
Lain, and Paddang. It is also found 
in Tongho, Kaori, and some parts of 
Martaban. The teak forests were 
formerly held in jaghire by individuals 
of the royal family, but that valuable 
timber every where puid a tax to the 
crown, 

The districts of Dalla and Syrinm 
yield three crops of rice without the 
assistance of the plough or of plant- 
ing, simply by dividing the inundated 
soil witha rude harrow, and scattering 
the seed after the usual dykes have 
been constructed to retain the mois- 
ture. Under the Burmese govern- 
tent rice used to sell for from Is, to 
1s, 6d, sterling per maund of eighty 
pounds, nor has any scarcity of more 
than a few weeks been felt since 1805. 
In 1896, while Rangoon was occu- 
pied by the British, a Burmese la~ 
bourer received fifteeen, a carpenter 
twenty ,and a Chinese carpenter forty- 
five rupees per month, This high 
price of labour when the necessaries 
of life were so low is to be accounted 
for by the high taxes on the wages of 
labour, and the numerons arbitrary 
taxes to which workmen and me 
chanics were liable. 

The principal classes of inhabitants 
in the provinces south of Prome are 
the Burmese, Taliens or Peguers, the 
Karians, and the Zabaings; but there 
are several tribes less numerous, more 
uncivilized, and less industrious. To 
be a pure Birman was reckoned a 
matter of dignity ; yet the law made 
no distinction between a genuine 
Burmese and w native of Pegu. In- 
deed the total disappearance of the 
royal family of Pegu, the expulsion 
er extermination of every influential 
Jeader, and the judicious amalgamation 
of the conquered with the conquerors, 
had ulmost completely obliterated 
from the minds of the Peguers every 
recollection of their former indepen- 
dence. Before the British invasion 
of 1824 all the best land was private 
Propesty, and daily bought and sold. 
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The fisheries of natural ard artificial 
ponds, lakes, and creeks, composed 
an important branch of the public 
revenue, much exceeding that yielded 
by the land-tax. A capitation, or 
rather family tax, arbitrarily asseseed, 
was another resource, but no revenue 
was levied on the sale of intoxicating 
drugs or spirits, they being a religious 
prohibition. Jn 1825 the total direct 
revenue from the provinces south 
of Prome was cstimated at only 
36,85,000 rupecs or tickals, the in- 
direct extortions of all sorts probably 
amounted to twice as much, 

Pegu having been long subjected 
to the Burmese, the history of its 
conquest by that nation, and other 
particulars, will be found narrated 
under the article Ava, So carly as 
1707 the Arabs of Muscat, then a 
considerable maritime power, were 
accustomed to build teak ships here, 
some carrying from thirty to fifty guns. 
For the procuring of this valuable 
timber, a great intercourse has sluaye 
subsisted between Pegu and alt the 
British provinces, more especial. 
Bengal, where vessels of burden are 
almost wholly fabricated of Pegu 
teak, with the assistance of timber 
from the woods that skirt the base of 
the lowest range of the Himalaya. 

The inhabitants of Pegu appear to 
have attained civilization at a more 
early period than the Burmese, and 
though reduced to a vassal province, 
were formerly a great and potent na- 
tion, In the early Portuguese histo- 
ries they are denominated the Pan- 
dalus of Mon, and they are supposed 
to have founded the ancient Kalo- 
minham empire. The name Calamin- 
ham mentioned by the Portuguese, 
is probably connected with the Sia- 
mese appellation Mingmon, The 
Mon language is still used by the 
inhabitants, and appears to be quite 
original. 

After the conclusion of the Bur- 
mese war, Rangoon, on the 9th De- 
cember 1826, was evacuated by the 
British garrison, which embarked for 
Moulmein, and the place was deli- 
vered over to the Burmese authori- 
ties. Immediately on this event the 
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Peguers revolted, and commenced 
hostahties agun+t their former mas- 
ters. but were defeated with much 
slaughter, some flyins to the woods, 
while a great nuinbet mgiated into 
Butsh Mutaban and other settle- 
ments south of Ringoon —(C:au- 
ford, Symes, Snodar ass, Leyden, Cane 
ning, F. Buchanan, Cox, & } 


Priv —The capital of the preced- 
ing province, situated about minety 
nics above the seaport of Rangoon, 
lat. 17° 40’N, lon. 96°12E The 
extent of ancient Pegu may be still 
traced by the ruins of the ditch and. 
wall that surround it From these 
It appears to have becn a quadrangle, 
each sidemenauringabout2600;acks, 
the breadth of the ditch was about 
sixty yards, and the depth from ten 
to twelve feet when in repair, even 
durimg the diy season the ditch had 
scldom less than four fect of water. 
The wall itself was constiucted of 
brick, badly cemented with clay mor- 
tar, about thirty-five feet thick, with 
sinnll cquidistant bastions about 400 
yards asunder, but this 1s now in 
auins Alompia, the Burmese mo- 
narch, whcn he acquired possession 
of the city m 1757, razed every 
building to the ground, and dispersed 
or fed into captivity the whole popu- 
lation The temples ot praws alone 
escaped Ins fury, and of these the 
great pyramd of Shoemadoo has 
alone been reverenced and kept m 
rcpan About 1790 Minderayec 
Praw, the reigning mouarch, to con- 
cthate the natives, issued ordus to 
rebinld Pesu, and invited the scat- 
tered families to assemble and 1c- 
people then deserted city. It a 
much eisier task to destroy a city 
than restore it, fur when captured by 
the British 1 1824 it was tound inu 
state of ercat desolation, part of its 
inteiat having becn ploughed up, 
while the mbhabitants had built a 
Jong stragghug village on the banks 
of the mvc. 

‘The objcct 1n the uty of Pegu that 
attracts most attention 1s the temple 
of Shoemadoo Praw, Shoe or Shoo 
m the Burmese language signifies 
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gold, and Madoo scems to be a cor- 
Fuption of Mahidco this temple 
ba pyramidicd binlding composed 
of buck and mortar, without excava- 
tion or aperture of any sort, octago- 
nal at the base and spiral at the top, 
cach side of the base me wsurmg 163 
fect. The great breadth dimmishes 
abruptly in the shape of a speakg 
trumpet ‘The extreme height of the 
Shocmadoo above the level of the 
country 1% 331 feet, and the style of 
architecture rs superior te that of the 
Sh m at Rangoon, although the 
stiucture itself 15 not quite so high, 
Qn the top 1s an iron tee or umbrella. 
fifty-six feet in circumference, which 
was gilt, and st was formerly the 
intention of the king to gild the 
whole balding On the north ante 
of the building wore three lar,c bells 
of good workmanship, suspended 
near the ground to announce to the 
spint of Gaudma the approach of a 
supplant, who places his offciing, 
consisting of botled nice, a plate of 
Breasy swer tmeats, or a voco-nut tried 
an on, on the bench near the base of 
the temple After it 15 presented, 
the desotec scems indificrent as to 
what becomes of it, and it 15 uften 
devourcd before his fee by crows 
and dogs = Numberless gmiazes of 
Gaudma he scattered about A 
Prous Buman who purchases an sol, 
fust procures the ccremony of cone 
secration to be performed by the 
rihaans or monks, he then takes 
his purchase to whatever sacted 
building 1 most convemently siti 
ated, and there plices at within a 
ioum, on the open ground before 
the temple, nor docs he scem to 
have the least anaicty about its fu. 
ture preseivation Some of these 
idols aic formed of marble found in 
the vicinity of Ammarapura, and c \pa- 
ble of receiving a very fine polish, 
man} atc of wood gilded, and a few 
of silver, the last, however, we not 
exposed like the others Silver and 
gold are rarcly used, except m the 
composition of household gods. The 
monks assert that the temple of 
Shoemadoo Praw was began 2,300 
yeas ago, and built by the exertions 
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of successive monarchs, On the 
capture of Pegn in 3824 by the Bri- 
tish this sacred edifice was found in 
a very neglected condition, the gild- 
ing having been destroyed by age, 
und the walls injured by the weather; 
there was atill, however, grent store 
of Gaudmas great and smal!.—( Symes, 
Crauford, § ¢.) 


Pxincuer.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Pegu, sitnated on the west 
side of the Irawady ; lat. 18° 3)/N., 
Jon. 94° 5Y E. 3n the vicinity of this 
place a great part of the tcek timber 
ty procured, whieb is exported from 
Rangoon to ish India. The fo- 
rests extend along the western 
mountains, ond are in sight of the 
river. The trees are felled in the 
dry season, and when the wet mon- 
soon sets in are borne down by the 
eurrent of the Irawady. Here also 
ships of 400 tons have been built, 
although the distance from Rangoon, 
including windings, be 150 miles.— 
(Symes, $c.) 


Pstraroon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, nineteen miles north 
fiom the city of Ahmebubad ; lat. 23° 
17’N,, lon. 72° 45 E. 


Pure Istr.—An island situated 
ou the eaat coast of Celcbes, between 
the 128d and 124th degrees of east 
longitude. In length it may be esti- 
mated at fifty miles, by fifteen the 
averuge breadth; but excepting its 
geographical position, scarcely any 
thing is known respecting it, To 
the east of Peling are many smaller 
istes, with numerous rocks and 
shoals, 


Pztton..—A village surrounding 
alarge square foit, with high wails 
und sound bastions, situated the 
Carnatic provinee, and district of 
Nellore, about three miles south fiom 
the town of Ongole. 











Piwsurty.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, forty-four iniles 
NLE. fiom the city of Hydetabad; 
hat. 17° 38’ N., lon. 79° 10’ E. 


Prenat oxpag.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mysore, seventy-three miles 
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north from Bangalore ; lat. 14° # N.. 
lon, 77° 45’ KE. 


Prxane for Pulo Penang) Isiz. 
—See Paince or Warne’ Ibcany. 


Prnatoor.—A village in the Car- 
natic provinee, and southern district 
of Arcot, situated about fifteen miles 
travelling distance from Gingec. 
There are the remains of a small 
mud fort here, enclosing some reli- 
gious buildings. 


Pawnar Riven.—This river rises 
among the Nundydroog mountains, 
in the provinee of Mysore, where on 
arcount of its northerly course it is 
called the Uttara Pinahani. Jt re- 
celves t part of its waters from 
the Pennacondah hills, after which it 
winds with a very shallow bed to- 
wards the Gandicotta hills, passing, 
through a very narrow brenk in them, 
It then procceds to the enstern ran- 
ges, which it enters about five miles. 
above Cuddapah, from whence it tra- 
veries the Nellore district, where it 
feeds the great Nellore tank, and 
irrigates an extensive troct of Jand 
contiguous to its banks. The chan- 
nel is in gencral sandy, but also 
rocky in many parts to the enst and 
west of Gandicotta, In the hot se: 
son, when the stream is very low, the 
water is brackish, with @ taste of 
lime, and throughout Cuddapah it is 
usually so shallow that there are fuw 
days in which it is not fordable— 
(Heyne, Fullar ton, bc.) 


Pira (or Pulo Pera).—A barren 
iock as high as the hull of a large 
ship, lying off the west coast of the 
Malay peninsula, which may be seen 
many leagues off; lat. 5° 50’ N,, Jon. 
90° 12'K, 

Prrasgoor.—A small town in the 
Carnatic province, and district of 
Maura, eight nules N.W. from the 
district of Madura; lat, 9° 59’ N., 
lon. 78° 20’ E, 

Praawa—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, which in 1820, 
with the surrounding pergnnnah, was 
bel of Holear by Himmut Khan, the 
son of Ameer Khan, situated about 
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seventy-five miles travelling distance 
N. by E. from Oojein ; lat. 24°10’ N., 
Jon. 76° 5’ E. This is an irregular 
and meanly built place, containing an 
old stone fort, encompassed with a 
low decayed wall of mud and brick- 
work, scarcely sufficient to oppose 
the trespassing of a stray bullock.— 
(Fullarton, §.) 


Perasuncum.—A village in the 
province of Aurungabad, rendered 
conspicuous by its Hindoo temples, 
and situated at the confluence of the 
river Pora with the Godavery oppo- 
site to Toka. During the rains there 
is a ferry here, but at other seasons 
the river is fordable—( Fudlarton, $c.) 


Psrax.—A petty state in the Ma- 
lay peninsula, situated on a river of 
the same name, capable of admitting 
vessels drawing twelve feet of water, 
but with an intricate channel. From 
Kota Lumut to Passergaram by the 
river is abyut thirty miles, through a 
pleasant country. The towns of Bin- 
dar and Pantong Panjang extend along 
the left bank, and there are other 
campongs or villages at intervals, 
The Perak river inland is shallow, 
except during the rains when it over- 
flows its banks, The country gene- 
rally is but little cultivated, the inha- 
bitants depending on the export of 
tin to procure rice and other articles 
of nourishment, Nearly all the in- 
habitants are slaves to some raja or 
chief, without whose permission they 
can neither buy or sell. They are 
very ignorant, not one in a hundred 
being able to ‘read or write, yet they 
are described us more civilized than 
the generality of Malays. ‘The Perak 
territory is so remarkably productive 
of tin, that before the troubles 9,000 
peculs of 140lbs ench were export- 
ed. The Dutch had formerly a face 
tory and small stockaded fort here. 

The present chief, Sultan Tauj ud 
Deen, aacended the musnud in 1818, 
at which period this petty state was 
a scene of anarchy and confusion. 
The Siamese king, instigated by the 
chiefs of Singora and Ligor, claimed 
superiority over it, and demanded the 
Loonghamus (golden flower) or tri- 
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ennial token of vassalage, which being 
refused, Perak was attacked by the 
Quedsh forces, this state being feu- 
datory to Siam, and compelled to 
obey, however unwillingly, its orders, 
Perak was obliged to submit, and on 
this occasion the whole existing po~ 
pulation are said to have taken to 
their boats, ready to retreat when the 
Quedah forces made a forward move~ 
ment. In 1822 the chief of Salen. 
gore expelled both the Siamese and 
Quedah troops, and restored the Sule 
lan Tauj ud Deen to his uneasy 
throne.—(Cracroft, Anderson, Public 
MS. Documents, c.) 


Prntacucius. — A town in the 
Carnatic province and district of 
Madura, thirty miles S.W. from the 
town of Dindigul; lat, 10°5"N., lon, 
TP 40’ E. 


Pxntarortam. —A town in the 
Carnatic province, twenty-four miles 
N.N.W. from Madras; lat. 13° 18’ N., 
lon. 80° 4’ E. 


Prnsaratam (priya patana, the 
chosen city).—A town in the Mysore 
province on the borders of Coorg, 
thirty-seven miles west from Seringa- 
pata; lat. 12° 22’ N,, lon, 76° 11’ 
E. The fortifications are now quite 
ruinous, and in the inner fort there 
sre not any inhabitants except some 
tigers. Bettadapoor, a hill about fif- 
teen miles north from Periapatam, is 
probably about 2,000 feet above the I 
vel of the surrounding country, which, 

ji ul to be 4,000 feet. 
he sea: yet the 
natives in the vicinity declare they 
have never seen ice or snow on the 
top even of their highest hills. 

Sandal-wood grows on the skirts 
of the forest. Yt is a strong soil that 
produces the best wood, which in 
twelve years attains the most suit- 
able size for being cut. Among the 
trees there is abundance of teak. 
Hegoder Deva Cotay, about twenty 
miles south of Periapatam, is one of 
the most considerable districts for the 
production of sandal-wood, to pre- 
pare which the billct must be buried 
in dry ground for two months, dur- 
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ing which time the white ants will 
eat up all the outer wood, without 
touching the heart, which 1s ie per: 
fumed portion. The deeper the colour 
the higher the smell; but the root 
sandal 15 the best. The largest bil- 
lets ave sent to China, the middle 
sized sre used in Ipdia. ~The clips, 
fragments, and smuller assortment of 
billets, are best for the Arabian mat- 
ket, and fiom them also the essen- 
tral oil ss distilled The whole sandal 
wood of Hindostan 1s now mm the 
possession of the Brith government 
and the Mysore raja, and as 1 1s an 
article of luxury, it 18 a very legiti- 
mate subject of monopoly.—(F. Bu- 
chanan, & ) 


Permacoir (parame coud, the 
chief temple).—A small town in the 
Carnatic, seventeen miles north by 
west from Pondicherry, lat 12° 12' 
N, lon 79°49’ E During the Car- 
natic wars this was a place of impor- 
tance, from its position on a ngh 1ock 
of considerable streneth It was 
taken by Col, Coote ia 1760. 


Pervacoopy.—A large village with 
achoultry in the Carnatic ptovince, 
and distnct of Madura, situated on 
the Vyar nver about forty-two miles 
S.E fiom the city of Madura. 


Prarenasap ( Parapanada),— A 
Moplay town on the sea-coast of 
Malahor, fifteen miles south from 
Calicut, iat. 11° 3 N., lon, 75° 54’ 
E. In 1800 this place contained 700 
houses, mostly built of stone and well 
atred,and which would be comfortable 
even to Europeans When compared 
with that at Madias, the surf on this 
coast 1s trifling, and except where 
rocky headlands run a little way into 
the sea, boats of any kind may with- 
out danger land on the beach.{F. 
Buchanan, &e ) 


Perrarnpa.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, situated be- 
tween the cightcenth and ometcenth 
degrees of north latitude Thisis com- 
paratively a po) uluns and well-culti- 
vated country, and 1s intersected by 
the Seena and Beems and thar tibu- 
tary streams. ‘The principal towns 
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are Perrainda, Kurmilla, Maunkai- 
seer, and Kurdia, 


Peanainpa—A Sarge town with a 
stone fort, both much decayed, in the 
Pprosince of Aurungabad, the capital 
of the preceding district, situated m 
lat. 18°18’ N, lon 75°44’E, seventy 
miles $ E. fiom Ahmedouggur. 

Prasauman (Poram Rama).—A 
town In the province of Bahai, district 
of Tirhoot, ninety miles EN E, from 
Patna; lat, 26° J’ N., lon. 86° 38’ E. 

Peatauncuur (Pes tava ghar )— 
A hill fortress in the province of Au- 
iungabad, situated among the West- 
ern Ghaut mountains, forty-one nules 
SS.W_ from Poona; lat, 17° 55’ N,, 
lon 73° 46’ E. 


Pentavacuun Deora —A fortified 
town in the province of Malwa, divi- 
sion of Kantul, lat. 24°2’N, lon 74° 
5)’ E,, 1,698 teet above the level of 
the sea The surrounding country 18 
very rugged, and much covered with 
Jungle. This place belongs to Raya 
Sawunt Singh, who resides at Deola, 
eight miles weet of Pcrtaubghur, 
which last is the abode of his son 
Deep Singh, who in 1820 conducted 
the affairs of the prmmcipality, At 
the above date there were fuity-s¥ 
suboi dmate Raypoot chich, who each 
kept in1eadiness a stipulated number 
of troops, which with the raya’s own 
amounted to 156 horse and 623 foot, 
besides infantry, not of the Raypoot 
race. The revcove then amounted 
to 284,313 rupecs, out of which the 
Brush government annually :eceived 
a tmbute of 45,000 rupecs, formerly 
paid to Holcar, The raja of Per- 
taubghur 1s descended from a junior 
branch of the Odey poor family, and 
his teimtory in tcmote times was 
feudatory to that ancient Reypoot 
kingdom,—{ Malcolm, §c ) 

Pertavacnun.-A large pergun- 
nah in the province of Gundwana, 
consisting of many talooks, and at 
one time contaimng 360 villages On 
the cast itis bonndcd by Sonepoor, and 
on the west by the Puchmurry range 
of tills; to the noth by Bhutkagur- 
rah and the valley of the Nerbudda, 
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It 15 diversified by smaller clumps of 
hills; but one portion 1s a most beau- 
tiful valley, the northern, or arable 
portion of which extends thirty miles 
in length, and in some y arts expands 
to fifteen miles in breadth. The soil 
as rich and productive, when properly 
cultivated —(Capt. H, A. Montgo- 
merie, &¢-) 


Prawurivun ( Parvalam, the moun- 
tain ),—A town in the Balaghavt ced- 
ed districts, situated on the south 
side of the Kitshna river, at the north- 
western extremity of the Curnoul 
tenitory, eighty-thiee miles 8. by 
FE, from Hyderabad , lat. 16° 12” N., 
lon, 78° 5’E, 1,563 feet above the 
level of the sea. The surrounding 
tract a wild country, almost unin- 
habited, except by Chinsuars, The 
mountains in this neighbourhood are 
the matrices of diamonds; but they 
are of clay, slate and sandstone, not 
granite. The labour, however, of 
procuring them is so great, and the 
chance of meeting with veins so un- 
certam, that the search for them has 
been long discontinued, 


Here is a remarkable Pagoda 
(named also Sm bailam), to which 
three causeways lead fom different 
points of the compass. One of them, 
above thnty miles in jength, 1s car- 
ned up and down a number of great 
precipices. The enclosed deity, call- 
ed by the officiating Brahmins Malle 
caijee, is shewn by them with much 
caunon and mystery. Hes generally 
exmbited on the back part of the 
building, by the reflected light of a 
brass speculum, and of course can 
only be seen as the flashes fall on 
tum, This idol 18 probably nothing 
more than the lingam, so much seve- 
renced by the votaries of Siva. The 
1evenues accruing from the resort of 
pilgrims are collected by a manager, 
who resides within the enclosuie. 
There » 8 goddess also worshipped 
here named Brahma Rumbo. The 
several pagodas, choultnes, courts, 
&c, ate enclosed by a wall, 660 fect 
long by 510 bioad, which 15 covered 
with an infintte variety of sculpture. 
~(Machenne, Foyrey, §¢-) 
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Pesuwa.—See Mauakatras. 


Pesnaw a (the advaneed post).—A. 
large town in Afghanistan, and the 
occasional residence of tts soverergns ; 
lat. 34° 6’ N., ton. 71° 13’ E. Baber, 
in ins personal memours, calls the 
country Bekram ; and by Abul Fazel, 
wn 1582, the town and district are 
described as follows: “The district 
Bekram, commonly called Peeshore, 
enjoys a dehghtful spring season. 
Here 1s a temple named Gorehkeh- 
tery, a place of religious resort, par- 
ticulatly for Jogres.”” 

The plan of Peshawer is nearly 
circular, and about thirty-five miles 
an diameter. With the exception of 
a slip ofbatren sandy country, about. 
fifteen miles broad, extending along 
the banks of the Cabul nver to the 
Indus, Peshawer 14 surrounded by 
mountains; the Indian Caucasus be- 
ang conspicuous to the north, and the 
peak of the White Mountain (Suffiaid 

yh) to the south-west. The north- 
ern portion 1s intersected by three 
branche, of the Cabul iver, which 
unite before they leave the plain; and 
it 1s also watered by several mvulets, 
fringed with willow and tamarish- 
trees. The soil of the plan is a 
black mould, the surface wavy, and 
‘on account of the superior elevation 
of the boundary hills, abundantly 
supplied with mowture. The orchaids 
scattcred over the country produce a 
profusion of plum, peach, peat quince, 
and pomegranate tiees, and the 
greatest part of the plain 18 in a igh 
state of cultivation, being urigated by 
many water courses. Thnrty-two vil- 
lages have been counted within a cir- 
cuit of four miles. These are cenc~ 
rally remarkably neat, adorned with 
mulberry and other frutt-trees, and 
over the streams are bridges of ma-~ 
sonty, haying two small towcrs at 
each end. 


The town of Peshawer stands on 
an uneven sutface, and 15 about five 
mules in circumterence. The houses 
me built of buick (generally unburned), 
an wooden fiames, and are commonly 
thiee sto1es high, the lowest appro~ 
pnated to commercial purposes, Tho 
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strects are paved, but natrow, and 
have the heanel in the centre. There 
‘ire many mosques; but none of the 
public buildings are deserving of any 
notice except the Bala Hissar and a 
fine calavanserat, The Bale Hissar 1s 
a castle of no strength, on a hill 
north of the town, It contains seve- 
tal fine balls, commands a romantic 
view, and 1s adorned with some spa- 
crous and pleasant gardens ; as 2t 1, 
however, only the occasional resi 
dence of the king, 1t 1s m general 
much neglected. Some of the pa- 
laces ate splendid, but few of the no- 
bility have honses here. ‘Ihe inha- 
bitants in 1809 were estimated at 
100,000. They are chiefly of Indian 
origin, but speak the Pushtoo, ot Af 
ghan language, as well as Hindostany, 
and thue are also imhabitant+ of 
othcr nations. The shops display for 
sile deicd frents, nuts, bicad, meat, 
hoots, shoes, saddlcty, bales of cloth, 
haidw ue, re rdy-made clothes, books, 
aud shecp shin clorks. The following 
are gencially termed the (ibs of Pc- 
shiwer, ws the Mahomedzeis, the 
Gugccances, the Mahmends, the 
Ahullcels, and the Daoudzess. 

The ty of Peshawet was founded 
by the great Acber, who encouraged 
the mhabitants of the Punjab to 1csort, 
to his vew scttloment, seemg the Af- 
bhans, wore so averse to the occu- 
ptttons of agiiculture and commerce. 
Fiom the commence of its position 
it unrtes by 2 commercial intercourse 
Pasi and Afghamstin with India, 
and has become an important entre- 
pot, the residence of many wealthy 
merchants, and especially of shawl- 
dealers, During the summer the 
heat 15 very gicat, and an the height 
vf the solstice the atmosphue 1s al- 
miost msupport ible, although in the 
unmedute vicintty of everlasting 
snow. From the plun of Pushawer 
four 1anges of mount uns ate distinct- 
ly scen to the north ‘Towaids the 
end of Fubruary the snow disappears 
from the lowest, the tops of thc se- 
cond continue covered, and the third 
hali-way down, The heght of one 
of thesc peaks was estumated by Licut, 
Macartney at 20,493 feet, and in June 
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109 was covered with snow, while 
the thermometer in Peshawer stood 
at 113° of Fahrenheit, In 1824 Yar 
Mahomed Khan, the governor of 
Peshawer under Runjeet Singh of 
Lahore, was fully employed defond- 
ang his province against the assaults 
of the surrounding Afghan tribes, In 
January 1827 Peshawer was garn- 
soned by two battahons of Runyet 
Singh’s troops.—( Elphinstone, Fos- 
ter, Sc) 

Pisuawes (or Bcsawer ) —A small 
town in the province of Agra, neat 
the town of Wy1e, situated on the 
side of a httle rocky emmence, have 
ing a rainous palace on its summit, 
surrounded by trees. In this neigh- 
bourhood large flocks of deer are to 
be seen, and the frunt-trecs near the 
villages swarm with peacocks. Pesha- 
wer 1s a frontier town of Bhuttpore, 
and a considerable traffic passes 
thiongh it. Lat. 27°2 N, lon. 76° 
58 E—( Bishop Heber, ye ) 


Pesuta —A small town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, fourteen mules 
tast fiom Banda, lat, 25° 277 N, 
lon, 80° 32’ E. 


Praatnaic (Patalaya Nayaca).— 
A town im the Carnatic pravince, dis 
trict of Inmercily, mincty-two niles 
NE from Cape Comomn ; lat. 9° 13’ 
N, lon. 78° 27’ E, 

Psriaiyv—A large town with a 
good stone sampmt in the province 
of Guycat, fiftccn miles N by E, 
fiom Cambay , lat, 22° 32’ N, lon. 
7257 E, The soil of this pergua- 
nah 1 good, and the population con- 
siderable. When first acquired, in 
1817, the revenue collections amount~ 
cd to 5,10,000 1upces , but thoy have 
since greatly mereased. It was then 
unde: the village government, which 
secma so congenial to Hindoo habits 3 
and generally so efficient, that Capt. 
Robertson was desired to report on 
its vntues and defects, the degree in 
which it provided foi the good order 
of cich ittle community, and what it 
Icft to the wisdom of government to 


ee D 
be Dher caste me here excapted 
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fiom the geneial duty imposed on 
them all over Gujerat, of serving as 
guides to strangets. Formerly in this 
pergunnah a traveller nught seize on 
the first person he met, and co: 

him ether to act as guide or find a 
substitute —{ Public 24S, Documents, 
Buskop Heber, &c.) 


Pustawap —A large town, the 
head of a pergunnah in the province 
of Malwa, situated nenr a stream, 
twenty-sta miles & W, fiom Rutlam ; 
lat. 23° 4’N, lon 74° 50’ E. 


Py croLevMWiis.—SceY ananee 
MLoUM. 


Pzrroran —A Biihsh post in 
Northcin Hindostan, district of Ki 
maon, about sistecn milcs north fiom 
Lohoo ghaut. his spot 1 much ad- 
mued for the migmficent alpine 
scenery of its vicinity, being the 
nearest British station to the snowy 
peaks of the Himalaya Five coms 

antes of the second Nusscree bitta- 
hon are usually stitioncd bere; lat. 
29° 35'N, lon. 80° 18’ EB —( Fullar- 
ton, §c ) 


Peerxscorrs (Pats cata),—A 
town in the Carnatic prosince, dis 
trict of Tanjore, twenty-seven miles 
& by E fiom the uty of Tanjore, 
lat. 10° 20 N, lon 79° 20 E. 


Prxauniy.—A town an the pros 
vince of Oude, sixty eight miles 
NNW fiom Lucknow, lat 27° JH’ 
N, lon #0° 10 E. 


Piyrauy (or Pathana) — This 
was formerly one of the most couse 
darable of the twenty-tour rayasmips 
in Northen Hiidostan, but it 1s now 
compichended withm the dominions 
ot Nepaul The hilly tract cont us 
no mines of valuc, but the raja for- 
mirly possessed a considerable trict 
on the pluny The town of Pc5- 
tihn stands on a hill im Jat 28° 35’ 
N, len 424° E, saty onks ST 
fiom Jumlih, Round the chici’s 
housc, which ws burlt of brick, foi- 
mealy about 400 houses woe conge= 
pitcd, mostly mnd-w led with thatch 
tools, havin the Rapty iver passinz 
onthe outh side. Lhe whole tau 
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tory on the hills and plains contained. 
about 2,500 houses, the snhabitants 
of which were five-sixtcenths Kha- 
sijas, threc-pixteenths Biahmns, and 
the remainder low cultivators and 
tradesmen. F. Buchanan, éc). 


Peytuy (Putten or Patthana) — 
A town and small district in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, situated on the 
north bank of the Godavery, forty- 
two miles S.E from the ctty of Au- 
rungab ids lat. 19° 29 N., lon. 75° 
35’ E. This place was formerly noted 
for the manufacture of cloths with 
beautiful silk, gold, and silver bor- 

ero. 


Puax —A distrct in the province 
of Cashmere, bounded on the west 
by the Jhylum, and described by 
Abul Fazcl, 1582, as abounding 
with odorftrous plants, Adjoming 
to it 15 the lake of Cashmere, by him 
aimed Dall, one side of which at the 
above dite was close to the town of 
Phah. On this lake were attaficiat 
aslinds, amade for the purposes of 
cultivation, portions of which weie 
fiequently cut off by robbers, who 
abscondcd with thar booty to a dif- 
Pac part of the lake —(dbul J azed, 

re) 


Print (01 Parisdong) —A forticss 
in the southern portion of Iibet, to- 
watds the Bootan frontic, lat. 27° 
48/N, lon 09° 14’ E, ‘Ths fortiess 
as a stone building of an wregulas 
form, but decincd of grert strength 
by the nates. On the north-west 
there 1s an extensive suburb, and on 
the south a large basin of water. The 
valley of Phari is extensive com- 
pared with the natow ships of land 
in Buotan, and 18 the head-quartas 
of the Phan Lama, here a _hittle po- 
tentatc, being superintendent of a 
monastery, and soverno) of an eleva- 
ted 1cgion of rocks and deserts, yield 
img sarduie only during the mildest 
scason of the yew, at which time 
this neighbomhood is fiequented by 
large heids of the long-haired bushy - 
tuled cutlh = [he musk-deer ue 
found among this. mountans im 
great numbers 
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At this station perpetual winter 
may be said to reign. Chamalar: is 
for ever clothed with snow, and from 
its remarkable form 1 piobably the 
mountamn occasionally yuible fiom 
Purneach and Rajhmehal in Bengal. 
Wheat does not mpen here, ct it 1» 
occasionally cultivated, as forage for 
cattle during the depth of wmter. In 
summer the vallies and adjacent 
mountaias are frequented by doves 
of cattle, shawl-goats, deer, musk- 
deer, hares, foxes, and other wild 
quadrupeds; of the feathered race 
are partridges, pheasants, and quails. 
Such 1s said to be the intensity of the 
cold at Phar, although in 50 low a 
latitude as 28° N, that animals ex- 
posed in the open field are found 
dead with ther heads spht open by 
its force. In 1792 the Chinese csta- 
bhished a mibtary post at Phari, which 
put a stop to afl direct communica- 
tion between the Lassa vicerosalty 
and Bengul, the advance of strangers 
from thence being utterly prohibited, 
—(Captain Turner, xc.) 


Proonca.—A town belonging to 
the Siamese, situated on the bay of 
Bengal, north of Junk Ceylon and 
west side of the wthmus of Kraw. The 
tin and other produce of Junk Cey- 
lon are cained fiom hence on ele- 
phants, and by the river Bandon to 
Chaiya in the gulf of Siam, and 
thence to Bankok. (Captain Bur- 
ney, $c.) 

PuooraIn.A town on the west 
const of the gulf of Siam, situated at 
the mouth of the nver Thakham, on 
the road from Ligore to Bankok, about 
lat. 9° 38’N In 1826 1t contamed 
1,200 Siamese inhabitants under a 
Chinese functionary, and it 1» noted 
for the excellence of steel and iron. 
It stands at the mouth of the Thak- 
ham, 8 broad and rapid siver, which 
marks the northern boundary of the 
raja of Ligore’s teititory. This nver 
proceeds nearly across the peninsula, 
passing to Pennam, a town thee 
days’ journey from Phoonga on the 
western coast opposite to Junk Cey- 
Ton, the tin and other produce of 
which find ther way by this 1oute 
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to Bankok.—(Captass Burney, Mr. 
Ha rs, Afr. Leal, $c.) 


PHILIPPINE ISLES. 

The Phi:ppmes extend from the 
fifth to the twentieth degree of tiorth 
latitude, and comprehend a gicat 
number of islands, as yet but sm- 
peifectly known. ‘The ‘largest isle 
3s Luzon o1 Lugonia, to the south of 
which the principal islands are Min- 
doro, Pany, Marindique, Negros, 
Masbate, Zebu, Bohol, Leyte, Sa- 
mat, and Magindanao. Besides these 
there are many »smalle: ones, the 
aggregate of the whole being deno- 
mated the Bisay as, or Islas de Pin- 
tados, or painted Indians, the inha- 
bitants having been accustomed to 
paint their bodies before the ariival 
of the Spaniards. The whole Phi- 
Lppine archipelago 18 nominally sub- 

inate to The ‘Spamsh government 
at Manilla, some are partully colo- 
nized, and pay tribute collected by 
the corrigidores or alcades mayores 
of the provinces into which they are 
subdivided, but others, such as Ma- 
gindanao, are not only independent 
of, but cariy on perpetual warfuic 
against the Spamsh establishincnt in 
the Philippines. This appellation 
was given them by Ray Lopcs de 
Villabolos, in comphment to Philip 
the Second of Spam, at that tune 
prince of the Asturias. They wee 
first named the Western Isles, ur the 
aichipelago of St, Lazarus, which aps 
pellation was bestowed by Magcllan 
when he discovcied them. 

These islands being situated with. 
in the wopics, the sun twice parses 
the zenith, and exbales the moistine, 
which afterwards descends in copious 
showers, The 1ainy season gene- 
rally lasts from May until Septem- 
ber, somctimes 50 late as the begin~ 
ning of December, from which latter 
Period until the succecding May 
there 13 perpetual verduie. The re~ 
gular winds are the north, the east, 
and the north-west, each prevaihn 
fiom thice to four months; ani 
when the change ainves terminated 
with violent storms of rain, Iight- 
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ning, and thunder, sometimes accom- 
panied by tornadoes and typhoons 
and whirlwinds, blowing from every 
point of the compass within twenty- 
four hours, testing up trees by the 
roots and devestating the country. 
Notwithstanding their tropical lati- 
tude, the heat of the Philippines is 
not excessive, aul as a general spring 
continues for a large proportion of 
the year, if the atmosphere were leas 
moist, the climate would be un- 
objectionable. To this redundant 
“moisture, however, must be attri- 
buted the great luxuriance of the 
country, the trees being always cover~ 
ed with leaves, and the soil with vege- 
tation, which renders it a difficult 
task to keep the cultivated land clear 
of weeds, insects, and vermin. 

The Philippines, from their extent, 
ctimate,and fertility,are capable of pro- 
ducing all colonial commodities, and 
their geographical position is most 
advantageous for the commerce of 
India, America, and Chinn, One of 
their most distinctive peculiarities is 
their vicinity to the latter empire, 
the eastern end of Luzon being little 
more than 400 miles from the coast 
of the Chinese province of Fokien, 
and scarcely half that distance from 
the southern promontory of Formo- 
su. This proximity has excited at 
different times the jealousy of both 
nations, and would still more alarm 
the Chinese if their European neigh- 
bours displayed more energy and ac- 
tivity. Rice is the chief production 
and daily food of the natives, who 
appear to have cultivated it in large 
quantities befure the arrival of the 
Spaniards, The other products re 
semble those of tropical countries in 
general, which observation also ap- 
plies to the animals wild and domes- 
tic, Fish abound in the bays and 
creeks, and are much sought after by 
the native Bisayans, as it is a pursuit 
that at once indulges their indolent 
habits and gratifies their appetite for 
this particular species of food. In 
like manner the pith of the palm, the 
young shoots of the sugar-cune, green 
withes, and other succulents, serve 
as food to those who are too lazy to 
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work for better. The natives, how- 
ever, rear the bread-fruit, beans, and 
cacavata, and take great care of the 
palin-tree as it yields them spirit, oil, 
and a kind of sweatmeat named cha- 
naca. The fruit trees are few in num- 
ber and of an indifferent quality, cx- 
cept the plantain, orange, and mangoe, 
The areca or betel-nut palm is also 
reared, and uscd profusely both by 
natives and Spaniards. 

Iolund there are mines of gold and 
icon, but they are little attended to, 
The gold is procured by washing the 
sands of the rivers that fow in sinall 
streams from the mountains. Tim- 
ber for ship-building of an excellent 
quality is fuund on Luzon ; that term- 
ed molaria has been reckoned supe- 
rior to the teak. The pala maria (fit 
for masts) grows to an immense 
height and thickness, and of this the 
galleon was formerly masted. Dum- 
mer anda species of native he 
wre abundant. A little cotton is 
also raised, and indigo of an excel- 
Tent quality, wax, wild honcy, amber, 
marble, tar, brimstone, and many 
lesser objects may be named among 
the articles of traffic in these islands. 
To their indigenous productions the 
Spaniards added horses and horned 
cattle, which have multiplicd so much 
that they run wild among the moun- 
tains without being claiincd by any 
master, from which fact we may conjec- 
ture that there are few (if any) tigers 
or strong carnivorous animals. The 
Spaniards also introduced sheep, 
geese, grapes, figs, wheat, pepper, 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, and va- 
rious other plants, which have thriven 
remarkably well. More recently the 
enormous profit attending the sale 
of opium in China has occasioned 
the introduction and cultivation of 
the poppy, for which the soil and si- 
tuation are so favourable, that it is 
surprising it never was introduced 
before; and placed as these islands 
are in the very centre of the opium 
consumers, its production may ulti- 
mately affect the Bengal revenue de- 
rived from the monopoly of that 
drug. Among the curious birds is 
the species of swallow (the hirundo 
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esculenta) that forms the edible nests 
so highly esteemed by the Chinese ; 
and im the sea is the biche de ma, 
another Chinese delicacy, and the 
enormous kima cockle, some of the 
shells of which will hold a gallon, 
and are used in churches as vesst!s to 
contain the holy wate. 

For internal admimstiation these 
islands are distributed into thu ty-one 
provinccs ; Luzon contains sixtcen, 
the remainder comprehend the other 
islands, including the distant Mari i- 
nes. The aggregate population of 
the Philippines in 1820 amounted to 
2,249,852 persons, of which number 
Luzon contained 1,376,022, Panay, 
292,760, Zebu, 108,240, Samar, 
57,922, Leyte, 40,623, and Negios, 
35,415 These consist of the fol- 
lowing 11ces, 272 Europeans, Creole 
Spannuds, Spansh Mestizos, Maho- 
medans of Westcn Indi, Ncgtocs, 
Chinese, and other Eastern tribes. 
Europeans of every description 
throughout the slands amountcd to 
only 2,637 ; people ot colour, 6,170 , 
Chn exe, 6,201, of whom 1,569 had 
been converted toChiistiamty. The 
native population consisted of yalious 
tribes, quite distinct fiom e1ch other, 
the inmost considciable of which in- 
habited Luzon, and were nained the 
Tagala, the Pampanga, the Patagwi- 
nan, the Ylocos, and the Cayagan. 
The converts to the Catholic rehgton 
ae very nameious aniong the ne 
tives, which enables the Spamaids 
to control so disproportionate a mul- 
titude, and rapidly mcreasing 

The natives of the Pluhppincs who 
are Chitstrans possess 4 share of enct- 
gy and intelhgencenot only supetio: to 
therr pag and Mahomedan brethien. 
of the same islands, but also to the 
inhabitants of all the western portion 
of the great eastern archipelago, sur 
pressing them not only in compatative 
cwihzation, but also m vigour of 
mind and geneiai capacity 1 hs fact 
1 established by the circumstance 
that, in conducting the intercolomal 
Navigation of India (and even to Eu- 
rope), the natives of Manilla aie uni 
versally employed im the country 
ships belonging to Europeans as gun~ 
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Reis and steersmcn (ai sercuntes), 
offices to the filhng of winch depart 
ments it has in sain becn tied to 
tram the Malays and natives of Hine 
dostan, 

A considerable intet cout se 1s maine 
tained with the east coast of China 
as far noith as Nankin, from twenty 
to thuty pinks of vartou» sizes being 
constantly employed in that trade 
The mports arc pcltry, siths, and 
cooking utcnstls; the cxpoits to 
China, sprees, ducd Indes, sfion, 
tinba, Ac. Lhe squue-tieecd ves 
sels that cleared out for forcign ports 
in 1418 were nme Spatmeh, tive 
French, four Portuguese, seventeun 
Engish, and ten Amascan ‘The 
imports mounted to 3,054,5)1 dol- 
Tus,the exports 1,200,049 A number 
of small sillcys fiom twenty to fifty 
tons arc kept constantly 1 a state of 
equipment to act agamst the Moors, 
as the Misndancec and Sooloo pre 
rates ac called by the Spimuads, 
and as a further check the latter alo 
muntain 2 fort and gutison at Sim- 
ho ngin , but then authority scarcely 
extends beyond the glucs of the fort. 
At Manilla there 1s. paiucul fund 
fiom the ichgious ordet of Muicy, 
appropriated to the reseuc of such 
unfoitunates as my have been cap- 
tured by thcse puatcs, 

The Spanish revenue ts puincip ily 
realized im Luzon, and atises chicfly 
fiom the monopoly of Lobaco, 
which in 1798 yielded about 500,000 
dollats. The government mannfac- 
tory ot tobacco employed then tom 
four to five hundred persons, the m= 
dulgence of that Juaury bemg wnt 
versal, cven with childicn not above 
five ycars of age. The duty from a 
spuit extracted fiom the | palmyia 
produced about 300,000 dollais, the 
export and import duties about 
180,000, and the grind total about 
one million of dollars per annum, 

The native Indians caisy on among 
themselves a barte: for the different 
ptoductions of then country in which 
gold 18 the representative of value 
and medium of exchange. They 
catry on likewise a sinall trade with 
the Chinese and Malays of Boinco 
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for flag-stones, copper, and articles 
of furniture; but thar wants beng 
few, the quantity :equired 1s msig- 
mificant. With respect to cloth- 
ing, they go almost naked, their 11ce 
they cook in a joint ofgrecn bamboo, 
and eat it ona leaf of the plantam 
trec. 

The early Spanish navigators who 
visited the Philppmes framed ex- 
traordinary narratives regarding the 
original inhabitants, whom they di- 
vided into three classes. satyrs, men 
with tails, and sea-mionsters It 18 
probable they found only two,—the 
‘various tribes of Bisryan Indians, and 
the strange race of Ouental negroes 
who sil occupy the Papuan Isles, 
the latter roanung the woods and 
mountains almost in a stite of na- 
ture, merely covering the fore part of 
the body with the buk of a tree, and 
subsisting on roots and such animals 
as they could kill with a bow and 
arrow ‘They slept wherever they 
happencd to be benighted, and ap- 
proached in then minners and habits 
extremely near to the beasts of the 
foiest. Ihe Spamards have at last 
succecded in domesticating and con- 
verting some of them to Chnistiamtv, 
im which they acqmesce so long a3 
food 1s supplied without labour, but 
if they be compelled to work to pro- 
cure it they fy again to the moun. 
tains The Spamards ate of opmion 
that these negiocs are the original 
inhabitants of the Phikppmnes, and 
that the Bisavan Indians, bke theim- 
selves, were foicign intruders, who 
never could completely subdue the 
intenor, At present these Papuas are 
few, and their power hmited; but 
therr hatred to the Bisayans flourish- 
3 in all its pristine perfection, When 
the latter kill a negro it 15 customary 
for another to bind huuselt by oath 
that he will dis ippeat, wd not retuin 
until he has killed three or fom Bi- 
sayans Lo catty this puipose into 
execution he watches the Bisayan 
villages and the passes of the moun- 
tans, and if any unfortunate wanders 
within bis reach he murders him 
forthwith, 

Besides the Tagiia nation princi- 
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pally found im the island of Luzon, 
there ate many other rices who aifler 
in features, language, and the vartous 
relations of the social state. Such 
are the Pampangas, who reside to 
the north of Manilla, and the pated 
races termed by the Spaniuds Pinta- 
dos, who are by some reckoned a 
blanch of the Bisayan, and refitcd 
to the Tagala and Buggcsses, while 
by others they are supposcd to be of 
the same ongm as the Horafors or 
Idaan of Borneo, The Indians found 
i the Phihppines by the Spaniards 
were of regular stitute, oltve com- 
plexion, flat noses, large eyes, ind 
Jong his. They all enjoyed some 
form of government, and cach tube 
was distinguished byn pecuhar name , 
but from the stmilanty of then dicss, 
manners, and customs, they prob ibly 
had all the same dertyation 

The chiefs we described 15 acquu- 
ang their domnion both by hereiit uy 
descent and pasond vilou, but 
then authority rarcly extended ovci 
more than one or two villages, and 
between neighbourmg communttics 
everlasting watfue prevuled. Lhe 
prisoners on exch side were sactificcd 
or condemned to sively, out of 
which custom arose thee classes of 
petsons. the chiefs o: masters, the 
slases, nd those whom the chifs 
had cntranchised with thea descen+ 
dants, who arc to this day named 
limavas, which propaly siznifics 
childien of hbuty In some patts 
Indians were discoycred whiter than 
othas, the ptogens probably of Chi- 
nese ot Japanese who had been ship- 
wrecked on the coast, and who had 
interniiriicd with the natives; more 
especially the tribe Izortotes or } lo- 
cos, whose cy es have a Chinese shape 

According to thar customs they 
ate permitted to have only one wife, 
but the principal petsons hive many 
concubines, who are usually sinves 
As among certain tribes 1 Sumatea, 
the bridegioom of ihe Phibppmecs 
purchases his wife, and fiequently, as 
among the anccnt Jews, by a pie- 
vious apprentucship to ha father of 
several ycars Duning this probation 
it 1s ancumbent on all the suntor’s 1¢+ 
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lations to behave respectfully to the 
future bride and her relations, as if 
any insult hed cere it vitiates the 

ement, which is alwa; table 
te the parents of the Yemale. who 
are left at liberty to dispose of her a 
second time, The husband, to make 
up for the hardship he sustained dur- 
ing his probation, treats his wife like 
aslave the moment it has expired, 
compels her to perform every spe- 
cies of labour, rewards her with a 
daily beating, and lives himself in 
idiencss, 

The interest which the parents 
thus have in the disposal of their fe- 
male children, dooms them to e life 
of mixery, and is in the highest de- 

ree repugnant to humanity and d 
froralee The Spaniards (whose elo- 
nial system, with the exception of 
compulsory conversions, is on the 
mbole merciful) endeavoured to ef- 
fect its abolition, both by pore edicts, 
and by the influence of the clergy, 
but, such is the inveteracy of custom 
among barbarians, as yet without suc- 
cess, The marriage ceremony is ac- 
companied by the immolation of a 
hog, which, with many grimaces, is 
slain by 8 priestess. After this she 
bestows benedictions, and an old wo- 
man having presented the company 
with some food (part of the hog), the 
ceremony is concluded with dancing, 
drinking, feasting, and various obsce- 
nities. 

The Catholic missionaries com- 
plain, that even the Bisayan converts 
persuade the others not to be bap- 
tized, that they may escape tribute 
and imposts, which are, nevertheless, 
very moderate. The customs of one 
tribe revenging the murder of an in- 
dividual on the whole tribe of the 
perpetrator, likewise very much im- 

edes conversion and civilization, for 
From thia results to the weakest tribes 
a neceaxity of migrating, or confe- 
derating with others. In such in- 
stances the baptized Indians must 
accompany those who are still uncon- 
verted, and remove to a distance 
from the misionsaries; besides which, 
they are constantly exposed to hosti- 
Jities from their Pagan associates. 
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The Togala or Gala language, is 
among the Philippines what the Ma- 
Jay is in the Eastern archipelago, and 
the Hindostany on continental India. 
On the island of Luzon six dialects 
are reckoned, and two in Atton. 
Some of these ere current in several 
ielands, but the most universal are 
the Tagala and Bisaya; the Inst of 
which is very barbarous, the other 
more polished and refined, having 
been cultivated by Spanish missiona~ 
ties, The alphabet consists of sevea- 
teen letters; three vowels and four- 
teen consonants. The Tagala cha- 
racter is still used in Comintan, and 
in general among the Tagalus who 
have embraced Christianity. The 
idioms of this language are rendered 
so complex by a variety of artifices, 
that it becomes quite impossible for 
@ person who understands all the 
original words of a sentence, either 
to recognize them individually, or 
comprehend the meaning of the 
whole. 

The ancient traditions of the Te- 
ee race, their geneslogies, and the 
feats of their gods and heroes, are 
carefully preservedin historical poems 
and songs ; from which in general the 
whole substance of Eastern history 
must be gleaned. These original 
memorials of the racc, the Spanish 
missionaries with pious care have 
wished to eatirpate, and have sedu- 
lously employed themselves in com- 
posing religious tracts, both in prose 
and verse, in the Tagala language, 
with the hope of their supplanting 
the legends of national and Pagan 
antiquity. Many psalms and hymns, 
and even some of the Greek dramas, 
composed by Dionysius Areopageta, 
have in this manner been translated 
into the Tagala language. The other 
dialects of the Philippines are many 
and various, so that the inbahitants 
of one province are unintelligible to 
those of another ; yet notwithstand- 
ing this complexity, it appears from 
their construction that they are all 
derivatives from one purent language. 
The prepositions and pronouns are 
said to be nearly the same in all; the 
numerical characters differ but little, 
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and they hue many words im com- 
inon of exactly the same structure. 
In thar Tehgious ceremonies the 
original Busayany use neither idols 
nor temples, then sacrifices being 
offered im arhours, which they rane 
for that purpose, nor have they any 
external address of adoration to thet 
gods, They have priestesses whom 
they term babaslonas or catalonas, 
to whom the function belongs of per- 
forming the sactifice ‘Talange lince 
mm her hands, with extravagant ges- 
tuies she works herself up to a fienzy, 
muttermg unintclhgible words, which 
aie recewed as prophety, she then 
pierces a hoz, and h wing distmbuted 
the carcass among the bye-standers, 
the ceremony concludes with dancing, 
and dinking These surifices are of- 
fered ahke to evil spits and to the 
mines of their ancestors, the latter 
of whom they are tinght to believe 
inhabit very fatge trees, rocks of a 
fantastic shape, ot any othe natural 
object, varying in respect to magmi- 
tude or formation from the nsual 
course Of this fact then conviction 
is $0 strong, that they nescr pass 
such objects without ashing ny 
sion of their imazmary tmhabitants, 
They have many other superstitions, 
one of which 15 the Patianac, a spirit 
or ideil being, whose employment 
and amusement consists m ptcvent- 
ing, by a method peculai to itself, 
the dehvery of a woman in labow. 
To counteiact the mahgmty of this 
demon, the husband having mide 
fast the door, strips off his clothes, 
light4 a fire, and arnuag hunscit with 
a sword, flourishes it about furiously 
until the dehvery 15 accomplished. 
The Tighalong 15 another object of 
their apprehension, aud 15 described 
as a phantom that assumes a yancty 
of uncouth and monstious shapes, 
and inteipeses its authority to pre- 
vent the converted Indian fiom pei- 
forming the duties of his religion 
fnese and othe: superstitions for- 
morly had an extensive influence, and 
are still extolled by imposters, who 
find their account in recommendmg 
these and other absurdities as paua- 
eas for illness and nnsfortune. Such 
VoL u. 
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also 15 the imbecility of the natives, 
that although they conuder these 
customs sinful, and have strong doubts 
as to their efficacy, yet they continue 
to practise them, thinking chance, 
they know not why, may effect some- 
thing in ther favour, [he Spanish 
misstonanes have also found them 
but superficial Christians, and more 
influcnced by a dread of power, than 
by any religious impressions or ra- 
tional pets Although they do not 
acknos ledge any future state of re- 
tribution, they adnut the nnmoitality 
of the soul, and constantly ippreliend 
mischief from the spits of the de~ 
ceased, who they suppose retain all 
the wants mcadent to_man, during 
Ins sojourn on carth. For this ren 
son they place on the tomb clothes, 
arms, tad food, and on the fourth 
day trom the funcral ceremony @ 
vacant seat is lett at table for the 
deccascd, whom they beheve, ithe 
Banquo’s ghost, to be actually pre- 
sent, ulthough not perceptible. To 
verity this fact sand a5 stewed on 
the floor, on which the prints of the 
fect of the defunct are asserted to be 
scen, and i order to deptecate his 
supposed wrath c ttables ate present+ 
ed, fear and superstition forming the 
basis of the Biyryan character. 

Mgellan, whose ship fitet circum~ 
navigated the globe on the day of St. 
Lazaius, m AD 1561, discovered a 
ereat many islinds, which be nanied 
the archipclugo of St Lazuius, and 
,on Easter day he arrived at the island 
‘of Maxndanao Several voyages 
were subsequently undertaken hy the 
Spaniards for the puipose of taking 
possession of these islinds, but no- 
thing was effected until 1564, when 
tr conscquence of orders fiom Philip 
the Sccond of Spain, a fleet war des- 
pitched from Mexico under Miguel 
Lopez de Legasm, which anned at 
the Phihppines mm February 1565, 
first stopping at Zebu, which was 
soon subdued. 

In 1570 a flect sailed from the 
island of Panay for Luzon, when after 
several engagements with the raya» of 
the country, who appear to have 
been principally Malays, they effected 
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a settlement at the mouth of the 
Manilla river. In 1571 Legasp: m 
erson smled to Luzon, and enter- 
ing the river on the 10th of May, 
captured the town of Manilla, which 
he constituted the capital of the 
Spanish dommmions in the Phihppmes. 
He alterwards sent detachments to 
different paits of the island, accom- 
pamed by friats, without whose zeal 
Intle progress woul have been made. 
Vartous settlements were in conse- 
quence made on the sc a-coast ; but 
down to the present day the ntenor 
has never been either cxplored ot 
subdued In 1572 sevcial Chinese 
Junks arrived with merchandize, and 
many individuals of that industrious 
nation colonized on Luzon, much 
against the inchuation of the Spa- 
mardy, who repeatedly expclled them. 
To this year Leg spi, the first viccrov 
of the Phibppines, dicd. 

In 1574 the cartence of the co- 
Jony was cudangucd by an attack 
from Limahon, a great Chinese pi- 
rate, who aired with siaty-two 
junks; but after many Bioodg en. 
gagements, he was expelled and great 
part of his army destroyed Towards 
the conclusion of the siateenth ccn- 
tury a considerable and open trade 
was cariied on with Japan, the na- 
tives of which, very different from 
their desccndants, navigated all over 
the Eastern seas, and brought caigoes 
of thew iichest merchandize to Ma- 
nulla, both for the consumption of 
the colony and for the export trade 
to Acapulco. The Japanese empero:, 
Taycosuma, even wished to be ac- 
Anowledged king of Manila, but with- 
ont success, Through the medium 
of this commerce, several friars were 
introduced into Japan, for the pro- 
pagation of the Cathohe religion. 
About the same period the hing of 
Cambodia sent the governor of the 
Philippines a present of two ele- 
phants, and solicited hts assistance 
against the sovereign of Siam. In 
1596 commerce flounshed, and an 
intercourse subsisted with China, 
Java, the coast of Coromandel, and 
Mexico, 

In 1580 the Spemards attacked the 
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sland of Sooloo, named by them 
Jolo, but were repulsed with great 
slaughtei ; nor could they ever make 
any impression on the Soolvo pi- 
tates, who for thiee centuiies have 
been the scourge of the Pmhppinca, 
and still continue so, When the 
Dutch established themselves in In- 
dia 8 war commenced between them 
and the Spamards, which Jasted near 
half » century. By the year 1639 the 
Bumber of Chinese on these islands 
amount.d to 30,000, mostly settled 
as cultivators m Calamba and Bina. 
Ihe Spaniaids appear to have ben 
always jealous of them, although the 
most mndustious and profitable class 
of then subjects. In 1638, in con- 
sequence of some disaffection, reul 
or maginaty, the Spanuuds com- 
menced a war against them, and made 
so dreadful a havoch, that m a short 
time they weic reduced to 7,000, 
who swrcndered at discretion, Dur- 
ing this distubance the native In. 
dians remained neuter, having a 
gieater hatred to the Chinese than 
against the Spamards. In 1662 Ma- 
nulla was threatened with an invasion 
by Coamnga, a great Chinese pirate, 
who had subdued Formosa and ex- 
pelled the Dutch, but 2t never was 
carried into effect. 

Ia A D. 1757, the governor of the 
Phibppines despatched all the Chinese 
to their own country, and 1n order 
to prevent their future establisbmont 
im the archipelago, he appropnated 
the quarter of St. Fernando for the 
1eception of such Chinese as should 
come for commeraal purposes, and 
made regulations to ensure thur 1¢- 
embarkation, with the exeeption of 
such as should embrace Christianity, 
who were permitted to remain and 
become cultivators. In 1739 the 
gallcon from Acapulco, with a millon 
and a-half of dollars, was captured 
by Lord Anson 

In 1762 Manilla was attacked by @ 
Briush fleet and army under Admiral 
Cornsh and Sir Wilham Diaper, 
which ariived on the 22u of Septem- 
bei, and after a short siege, stormed 
the walls on the 5th October. The 
archbishop, who acted as governor, 
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was admitted to capitulate, and, to 
prevent a gencral plundei of the city, 
agreed to pay the conquerors four 
millions of dollars ; but of this, httle 
more than half was ever realized. By 
the terms of the capitulation, the 
whole of the islands were su:render- 
ed, but in the remote provinces the 
Spaniards maintained thew indepcu- 
dence, and the British force was 
scarcely suffiient to gairison the 
town, far les» to subdue the country. 
Sharmishes and small actions con- 
timued to occur between the Spanish 
aud Butish, mm which the latter were 
joined by the Chine e settlers, while 
in many distiucts the Indians rose 
against then conquerors, Much con- 
fuston in consequence prevailed until 
the 23d July 1763, when an English 
trig ite anived with the armustice, but 
Manilla was not conclusively deliver- 
ed up until March 1764 
Since that pened the Sprnish co- 
jomes in these fiuittul lands have 
not been disturbed by avy European 
encmics, although ottcn threatened 
with invasion fom British India. At 
resent their power docs not catend 
Beyond the immediate tcach of then 
arms, and influence of then religion, 
for they have never established then 
dominion in the E wtern Archipelago 
over any nation consider ably civilized. 
In fact, they have cither wholly con- 
quered and colomzed, or they hnve 
becn completely baffied, and have 
contiaued in a state of perpetual 
hostility with the adjacent tribes that 
they hive not becn able to subdue. 
The most considerable of these sre 
the Malays of Boraco, the natives of 
the Sooloo Isles, and those of Ma- 
gindanac.—( Zuniga, Simgapoor Chio- 
sucle, Craufurd, Blackwood’s Maga- 
sine, Sounerat, Leyden, Marsden, 
Forest, Sc) 


Pxootrun —A pergunnah m the 
province of Guadwana, a dependency 
ou Patna, and situated about s1a- 
ty-five miles W.S.W. from Sum- 
bhulpoor. In 1827 tt was assessed 
at 1,750 Berar rupees, which were 
realized, 


Poor wvary.—A town in the 
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province of Aurungabad, seventeen 
intles north from the ey of Amua- 
gabad, lat. 20° 7’N, lon. 75° Ja’ EL 
‘bia place 15 finely situated op the 
banks of the Guyah, at the base of a 
hill in the mudst of mangoe groves ; 
but the intenor 1s gloomy, and thnly 
peopled, —{ Fudlarton, §c.) 


Punteurr —A town on the west 
coast of the gulf of Siam, situated 
about lat 13° 20'N., and said to 
have becn once the capital of the 
Stamescempire. By the Fiench as 
sionatics it Was naincd Pipley. 


Puuttavea —A town in the pro- 
yinec of Aurang wad, fifty mics NW. 
fiom, and situyted on the southern 
bink of, the Godwery De taylor 
conjecturcs it to have been the an- 
cent Phitana 


Pitramercuw—~A large choultry 
in the Carnatic province, district of 
Maduta, situated by the sevside, on 
the vege of a wild country inters 
spersed with low rocks, about rinse 
teen unles travelling distance E by 
S fiom Ramnad Remains of apared 
road, much oblituated by the sand, 
may still be discerned between this 
place and ‘Tanitony, where the pil- 

ims embarked fot Raroisseram— 

Fullarton, 5c) 


Purrisec. (Piibhit) —A town in 
the province of Deiln, district of 
Barcily, thirty sules NE from Bar 
rely; lat 28° 42 N., Jon, 79° 42' E, 
‘This place stands on the banks of 
the Gurrab, which 1s navigable dung 
some part of the year Duiiug the 
Rotnilah prosperity Pillibeet was an 
emporium of commerce, and was 
greatly enlarged by Hafez Kehmut, 
who erected a mosque here, elegant 
in structure, but deficient im magni« 
tude, and ‘which am consequence 
makes a mote superb show as a pie- 
ture than the reality justifies, He 
also built a spactous pettah four 
miles m cucumftience. After the 
transfer of Rohileund to Qude in 
17741ts commerce was mostly annthi- 
Jate i, but it has since tevived con- 
sida ibls. The rice called the Pill- 
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beet rice, grown to the north of 
Deekhalu, ts of a very superior qua- 
luty, and celebrated all over Upper 
Hindostan for its whiteness and firm- 
ness. It 1s generally called Pillibect 
rice from its being sold here at a 
great fuir, but it 1s to be purchased in 
the greatest pei fection at Chilkeah.— 
(Fullarton, Bishop Heber, 4c ) 


Pimtwe Pass —In Nowthern Hin- 
dostan, the boundary between Bus- 
saherand Chinese T artary, and 13,518 
feet above the level of the sea Be- 
yond the Situleye, and visible from 
hence, 1 the nughty Pargeul, an im- 
mense mass that uses 13,500 feet 
above the bed of the rivet, and 
21,000 above the level of the sea.— 
(Messrs Gerards, §¢) 


Prvacna —A small town in the 
Salem and Bwramabal districts, nine- 
ty-two amles ES E from Seimgapa- 
tam, lat. 12° 5 N, lon, 77° 57 E, 

Pivparits,— See Marwa Pro- 
VINCE, 


Pinner Dapa Kuan.—A town in 
the province of Lahore, situated on 
the north bank of the Jhylum, 106 
miles N W, from the city of Lahore, 
lat. 32° 39 N., lon. 72° 47 E. 


Pinort Maxo.rrn —A town in 
the province of Lahore, eighteen 
miles E. from the Indus, lat. 33° 26’ 
N,, lon. 71° 59’ E. 


Prxpranven (or Pintara).— A 
small village m the Gujerat penm~- 
sula, situated on a sandy plain, ex- 
tending about two miles fiom the 
westein shore, and twenty miles 
from the noith-western extremity of 
the peninsula; lat. 22° 19'N, lon. 
69° 24’ FE In this vierity there ts 
a spring of pink-colouied water, ce 
lebiated ainong the natives as a place 
of pilgrimage, the Hdoos consi- 
dering it to have been the sping 
where the five Pandoos procured then 
pardon for the erme of cow-killing, 
subsequent to their expulsion from 
Hastinapoor.—{ Macmurdo, $c ) 


Prwzor.—A small town end valley 
or doon in Northern Hindostan, 


PLASSEY,. 


thirty-one milea N E. fiom Subind ; 
lat 30° 47 N., lon. 76° 54’ E. This 
yalley belongs to the 1aja of Pattial- 
leh, who has here a garden constinct- 
ed ongioally by a nobleman of the 
empero Acbei’s court, The grounds 
me laid out tn a succesnion of terraces, 
and are supphed with abundance of 
water by canals from the neighbouring 
hills, forming cascades and yets-d’ewu 
throughout the gaiden, 


Pin Nate Tiwe.y —A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, eighteen miles 
N. by W. fiom that of Bhadrinath, 
fat 29° 50'N, lon 79° 32’ E.; 7,111 
fect above the level of the sea. 


Pirroun (Pippatavatt)—A town 
in the province of Candurh, thirty 
miles N.E from Boorbanpoo: , lat. 
21° 37 N,, lon 76° 37’ E. 

Pniy (Pyppah)—A town in the 
province of Ortssa, district of Cu t- 
tack, twenty-seven milcs south from 
the town of Cuttack; lat. 20° 5 N, 
lon. 85° 58’ E. 


Pyrty.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Midnapoor, 
twenty-eyht miles E.N.E trom Bae 
Iasore, lat. 21°42 N., lon 87° 20° 
E. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century this was a great 1csort 
of Emopean commerce, and from 
whence the Dutch shipped annually 
2,000 tonsof silt. The first permis- 
sion that the Enghsh recerved from 
the Mogul empeiors to trade with 
Bengal was restucted to Piply, now 
almost unknown. Since that puiod 
the floods have washed away a great 
part of the town, and formed a dan- 
gerous bat in the river The town 
sull stretches a great length, but m 
1819 was a dull, thinly ihabited, 
and poor place. 


Pirt’s Straits —The straits that 
separate the islands of Salwatty and 
Battanta, lying off the western ex- 
trennty of Papua, or New Gumea, 
are thus named, In length they may 
be estimated at thirty miles, by 1x 
the average breadth. 


Prasst1 ( Palast) —A town inthe 
province of Bengal, district of Nud- 
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dea, about thuty miles south from 
Moorshedabad; lat 23° 45’ N,, lon, 
88° 15'E. The bitte or rout of 
Plassey, which deci ted the fate of 
Bengal, and ultumitcly of Intha, wis 
fought on the 23d of June 1757. 
The Brittsh forces under Colonel 
Chve cons sted of 900 Europeans, 
100 toprsses, and 2,000 sepoys, with 
eight oix-pounders and two howitzc1s, 
The young nabob, Ser ye ud 1) owl th’s 
army, if such a rabble deserve the 
name, was estimated at 50,000 foot, 
fifty pieces of cannon, and about 
forty French fugitives from Ch wider- 
nagore, the only trustworthy portion 
of the whole despicable mass. 

The field ofthis important achteve- 
ment e1n now with extreme difficulty 
Gf at all) be traced, owing chiefly to 
the encro «hment» of the ver, which. 
has hare entucly change 1 its comse 
‘The nibob’s hunting scat,in common 
with almost every other memorial, 
has becn Jong ago swept away, and 
even the cclebrated mangoe grove 1s 


no longe: to be found Orme, Ful- 
larton, « ) 
Prassia (Palasrya) —A town mn 


Northern Hindostin, the residence 
of the Hindoot raja, situited some 
miles frow the Icft bank of the Sutu- 
loje, lat. 31°92 N, lon 76°38’ E. 
The country is a httle open down to 
Roper, where a low range of hills, 
or iather bilocks, marks a kind of 
separation fiom the plains.—(Hodg- 
son and Herbert, Sc) 


Pocey Iss ( Pulo Pagey).—The 
Poggy or Nassau istes form part of a 
cham which he off the whole length 
ot the west coast of Sumatra, at the 
distance of from twenty to thirty 
Teagnes, The north extremity of the 
Northern Poggy 1s situated rn lat, 2° 
18’ 8., and che southern extremity of 
the most southern island im lat. 3° 16 
S. The two are separated fiom each 
other by a very nasrow passage called 
See Cocknp, which affords very safe 
anchorage for ships. 

The surface of these islands 15 
rough and irtegular, consisting of 
high and precipitous mountarns, co- 
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vered with trees to the summits, 
among which are the species calted 
poon (puhn), fit tor the lugest masts. 
The woods im thet ptcsent state are 
quite unpervious — Fhe sago-tree 
grows in plenty, and is the chicf food 
of the mhabitants, who do not cultie 
yate rice. The coco-nut tree, bam- 
boo, and a great variety of fruits, 
such as mangosteenn, apples, plan- 
tains, &c. are alvo tobe found. The 
wild animals are the red deci, hogs, 
and various kinds cf monkeys, Dut 
there are not any buffalocs, goats, or 
tigers. Fish are procured in great 
plenty, and with pork constitute the 
favourite food of the natives, The 
shell of the nautilus is often driven 
on shore empty, and the natives de- 
clare they hive never yet caught its 
inhabitant (a sepia) alive 1 the shell, 
Notwithstanding the proximity of 
these islands to Sumatra, the mhabr- 
tants and their language have no rc- 
semb'ance to those of Sumatra, but 
a strong one to those of the South 
Seatslands Near the entrance of 
the straits of Sce Cochup (91 Cahap), 
on the noithern land: atc a few 
houses inhabited by Malays from 
Bencoolen, who reside for the pur- 
pose of boat-building, on account of 
the abundirce of umber. The na- 
tives are few, and subdivided into 
small tribes, each occupying a small 
miver, and dwelling im one village. 
On the Northern Poggy ate seven 
villages, and on the southern five, 
the ag2egate mhabitants not excecd~ 
ing 2,400, as the mtenor i uniha- 
bited. ‘Their clothing 1 5 piece of 
coarse cloth made of the bark of a 
tree, their stature about five feet 
and a half, and ther complevion a 
light brown or copper colour like the 
Malays. The use of betel 1s un- 
known, and the tattooing of the skin 
(two marked distinctions) universal. 
They have no metal except what they 
rocure from Sumatia. The greatest 
Tengeh of their war-canocs 15 staty> 
fisc feet, bieadth fixe tect, depth 
three fect and a half, and then wea- 
pons bows and alrows, 
The natives of these islands do 
Rot appear to have any form of ree 
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ligious worship, and do not practise 
circumcision. When ask: from 
whence they came, they reply, from 
the sun. Murder is ponisted by re- 
taliation; adultery by cutting off the 
hair of the female, nod transferring 
the paramour’s goods and chattels to 
the injured husband, Their customs 
in the disposal of their dead resemble 
those of the Otaheiteans, 

In A.D. 1783 the son of a raja of 
one of these islands came over to 
Bencoolen on a visit of curiosity, and 
seemed to be an intelligent mun. He 
appeared acquainted with several 
of the constellations, and gave dis- 
tinct names to the pleiades, scorpion, 

eat bear and Orion’s belt ; and un- 

lerstood the distinction between fixed 
and wandering stars. He particularly 
noticed Venus, which he named the 
planet of the evening. Sumatra he 
nated Seraihu, and said that as to 
religion, the rajas alone prayed, and 
sacrificed fowls and hogs. In the 
first instance they address themselves 
to the power nbove the sky ; next to 
those in the moon, who are male and 
female; and lastly to that evil being 
whose residence is below the earth, 
and is the cause of carthquakes, 

The dialects of Neas and the Pog- 
gy isles (the inhabitants of which are 
termed Mantawey by the Malays) 
have probably greater pretensions to 
originality than any of the Sumatran 
dialects, but more resemble the Batta 
than any other lunguage.—(Crisp, 
Marsden, Leyden, §c.) 

Poin.—A town in Northern Hine 
dostan, formerly the residence of one 
of the twenty-four rajas, but now sub- 
ject to Nepaut; lat. 28° 9 N., lon, 
83° 30’ B., 100 miles N.W, from Gat- 
mandoo, It stands on the top of a 
high hill, where much snow falls, and 
the cold is intense. According to 
native accounts this capital contains 
120 houses, and the whole territory 
2,000. The tract is said to possess 
iron mines, that formerly yielded the 
raja 4,000 rupees per annum.— F. 
Buchanan, $c.) 


Pornszzn.—A village on the island 
of Salsette, province of Aurungabad, 








POINT DE GALLE. 


about fourteen miles travelling dis- 
tance north hy cast from Bombay. 
Here is a small but neat Portuguese 
church, and the villuge is inhubited 
entirely by native Christians. —(Ful- 
tarton, $c.) 


Poixty.—A small town jn the 
province of Bahar, district of Bogli- 
poor, situated on the right bank of 
the Ganges, a few miles above Tullia- 
ghurry. ‘The river here winds round 
a promontory of the Vindbya ridge, 
and the tomb of a Mahomedan saint 
forms @ conspicuous object on the 
projecting eminence, 


Point Patmiaas,—A promontory 
and small town in the province of 
Orissa, district of Cuttack; lat, 20° 
43’ N., lon. 87° 5’ E. In favourable 
weather Bengal pilot schooners for 
the river Hooghly are frequently met 
with as soon as this cape is passed. 


Point pr Gatrx.—A fortified town 
near the south-western extremity of 
Ceylon, seventy ight miles ulong the 
sea-shore, S.S.E. from Columbo; lat. 
@ 1’ N,, lon. 80° 10’ E. The har- 
bour here is spacions, and more par- 
ticularly the outer road; the inner 
harbour is secure during a great part 
of the year, but winds from a par. 
ticular quarter are requisite to carry 
vessels out to sea. Ships outward- 
bound from Europe come in sight of 
the first land at Dondra Head, the 
southern promontory of Ceylon, and 
mark Point de Galleas the first har- 
bour. There is no regular rainy sea- 
son here, as from its situation at the 
extremity of the island this spot par- 
takes of both monsoons. More rain, 
however, falls between November and 
February than at any other time. 

The fort of Point de Galle is about 
mile and a quarter in circumference, 
and stands near the sonthern extre- 
mity of the island, on a low rocky 
premontory. Some of the bastions 
command the passage leading to the 
inner harbour, which is intricate and 
rocky, and should not be attempted 
in the dark without an experienced 
pilot, The works are extensive and 
substantial, but commanded by seve- 


POLIGARS’ TERRITORY. 


ral cminences, one of which is with- 
in musket-shot. On the side oppo- 
site to the fort there is 2 reservoir of 
excellent water, and 2 wooden quay 
provided with every convenience for 
filliug the casks, During the Dutch 
government most of the cinnamon 
was shipped from hence, and British 
ships still call on their way to Co~ 
lumbo, and take up tho quantity pro- 
duced in the districts of Galle and 
Matura. The Europeans live mostly 
within the walis of the fort, which 
gre capacious ; but the native Cey- 
Jonese and a little intermixture of 
strangers are scattered about in all 
directions. Coir ropes are manufac- 
tured here in considerable quantities 
and exported, as also coco-nuts, 
coco-nut oil, nreca or betel-nuts, 
puinplenoses, and oranges. 

A colony of Chinese was scttled 
here by government in 1301, but as 
Mr. Cordiner does not mention them 
in 1805, it is probable they have not 

rospercd. Point de Galle ranks after 
Trincomalee in the list of Ceytonese 
towns, yet it is in fact larger, richer, 
and more commercial, The adjacent 
country is mountainous, four ranges 
being vistble rising one above the 
other, and covered with jungle to the 
The coast is mostly coral, 
of which substance a large portion of 
the fortifications is built, and along 
the seacoast fifty different sorts of 
small shell-fish may be gathered, The 
Portuguese obtained possession of 
Point de Galle so early as A.D. 1527. 
(Percival, Cordiner, M. Graham, 
Lord Valentia, Bruce, §c.) 

Poinr Peoro.—The northernmost 
extremity of the island of Ceylon, si- 
tuated in lat. 9° 46’ N., lon. 80° 7” E. 


Porioars’ Traaitory.—A subdi- 
vision of the Curnatic province, at 
prescut comprehended in the districts 
of Madura and Dindigul, and situated 
between the tenth and eleventh de- 
gree of north latitude. Althongh this 
tract among Europeans has acquit 
the distinctive appellation of Poligars” 
territory, the name is not peculiar, 
being common to every native chief 
throughout the south of India. 
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‘These Poligars are (or rath:. were) 
chieftains of different degrees of 
power and consequence, who bear a 
strong affinity to the zemindars of the 
Northern Circars and the thakoors 
of Rajpootana. Those whose pole 
Jams or estates are situated in the 
frontier and jungly par of the coun- 
try, are represented to have been for 
the most part leaders of banditti and 
freebooters, who, as is not uncom- 
mon in Asia, have after been entrusted 
with the police of the country. Some 
of them trace their descent from the 
ancient rajas, or from those who 
held high confidential offices under 
the Hindoo governments, and received 
allowances in land and money for the 
support of a body of horse and foot 
on the feudal principle. Other Po- 
figars had been renters of villages, or 
revenue officers, who had revolted 
in times of public disturbanec, and 
obtained possession of lands, to 
which they were constantly adding by 
successive encroachments, when the 
ruling power happened to be weak 
and inefficient, The heads of vil- 
lages, when favoured by the natural 
strength of the sountry, frequently 
assumed the name and character of 
Poligars, and kept up*thcir military 
retainers and nominal officers of state, 
exercising in a contracted sphere 
many of the essential powers of sove= 


ty. 

The amount of tribute they paid 
to the soubahdars of the Carnatic 
was wholly disproportioued to the 
revenues; but more was invariably 
extorted by the officers of govern- 
ment, under the name of fines and 
presents, which was a perpetual 
source of violence and distraction, 
During the periods of public cala- 
mity, they retaliated on the nabobs” 
officers, and on the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of the government villages, 
those acts of indefinite and oppressive 
authority which had been committed 
on themselves. Hence the British 
governinent was repeatedly burthened 
with large armaments to subdue these 
feudatories, involving heavy disburse- 
ments of the public revenue, aod 
severe loss of lives, 
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The principal pollams or poligar 
estates nre those of Shevagunga, Rem- 
nad, Manapara, Madura, and Nat- 
tam, where the succession descends 
in the female line through the oldest 
daughter, who conveys the title of 
raja to her husband. The two first 
were permancntly assessed in 1803, 
at the same time with those of Tin- 
nevelly, and the contributions of the 
rest of the revenue were soon alter 
settled in perpetuity. From that 
period the tribute of the poligars, 
although it had been increased in 
amount, has been punctually paid; 
no blood has been shed, or money 
expended in hostile operations, and 
the surrounding districts have enjoy- 
ed tranquillity under the ancient sys- 
tem of village police, so congenial to 
the Hindoo «disposition. (Fifth Re- 
port, Lord Valentia, $c.) 


Pottrumrerry.—A lurge village in 
the province of Coimbatoor, fifty-two 
miles travelling distance N,N. W. 
from Daraporam. At this place there 
is a temple dedicated to Vishnv, 
where he is worshipped under the 
epithet of Permuta,—( Fudlarton, $c.) 


Pore Isi.z.—A small island in the 
Eastern seus, one of the Philippines, 
situated off the west coast of Luzon 
or Lugonig, and about the fifteenth 
degree of north latitude, In length 
it may be estimated at twenty-five 
tmiles, by three the average breadth. 


Ponorcnerry (Puducheri). — 
A city on the sea-coast of the Car- 
natic province, once the most splen- 
did Enropean settlement in Hindos- 
tan, but greatly reduced by its subse~ 
quent misfortunes; lat, 11° 57” N., 
Jon, 79° 54’ E.; eighty-five miles S. 
by W. from Madras. This place 
stands on a sandy plain not far from 
the sea-shore, producing only palm 
trees, millet, and a few herbs. Upon 
the whole, however, it is better situ- 
ated than Madras, as during the 5.W. 
monsoon, which is the season of naval 
warfare, it is to windward, an ad- 
vantage of which the French expe- 
rienced the benc§t during the hard 
contested wars of the last century. 


PONDICHERRY. 


As acommercial ‘town it has no na- 
tural advantages, and when it ceased 
to be the capital of the French 
possessions in India, it soon fell to 


1y. 

Pondicherry however is still (1820) 
a handsome city, the streets being of 
an uniform breadth, built with re- 
imarkable regularity, and intersect- 
ing each other at right avgles. The 
houses are of a good height, with flat 
terraced roofs, the walls stuccoed 
white and yellow, and the whole free 
from any intermixture of huts or 
other native habitations, Nearly in 
the centre is a spacious square, laid 
out in walks shaded by rows of trecs, 
with the government house on the 
northside, and on the east open to the 
sea, The black town lies to the south 
of the city, separated from it by a sort 
of fosse, It covers a great extent of 
ground, and is laid out with nearly 
the same regularity as the European 
quarter. 

in 1758 the French ministry, con- 
fiding in the great force sent out un- 
der M. Lally, ordered him to destroy 
and dismantle ali the British fortresses 
that might full into his power, which 
he executed practically when he cap- 
tured Fort St. David. A heavy rie 
tribution followed when Pondicherry 
was taken by Col. Coote in 176]. 
On this event the fortifications were 
levelled, and the ditch filled up by 
the removal of the glacis into it, 
from which destruction it never after 
completely recovered. Of the cele- 
brated bound hedge no trace is now 
discernible, and an old brick tower 
(a fragment probably of the old cita- 
del), where the flag is hoisted, is all 
that is left of the fortificntions. The 
present government-house, a hand- 
some building stuccoed with shell 
chunam, was erected after the resto- 
ration of the settlement to France ; 
but the ruins of the convent of Capu- 
chins still remain a monument of the 
sack, 

The French first adventured to 
India in A.D, 1601, when two small 
ships were fitted out under the com- 
mand of the Sieur Bardalien, which 
were wrecked next year among the 
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Maldives,without reaching their desti- 
nation, In 1604, Henry the Fourthof 
France incorporated the first French 
East-India Company, with a churter 
for fifteen years. In 1672 the French 
under M, Martin purchesed from the 
king of Visiapoor (Bejapoor) a village 
on the cvast called Pondicherry (Pu- 
ducheri), with a smal! tract adjacent, 
where he effected a settlement, which 
soon became populous from the dis 
tracted state of the neighbouri: 
countries, In 1693 the Dutch tool 
Pondicherry, which they retained un- 
tilthe peace of Ryswick in 1697, 
when they were obliged to restore it, 
with the fortifications greatly im- 
proved. 

On the 26th August 1748, Admi- 
ral Boscawen besieged Pondicherry 
with an army composed of 3,720 Eu- 
ropeans, 300 Topasses, and 2,000 Se- 
poys, und on the 6th Octuber was 
compelled to raise the siege, having 
lost in the course of it 1,063 Euro- 
peans. The French garrison consint- 
ed of 1,800 Europeans and 3,000 Se- 
poys. M.Dupleix acted as governor 
during the siege, having been ap- 
pointed in 1742, and held the reins 
until 1754, when he was removed. 
M. Lally landed at this settlement on 
the 2éth February 1758, when an ac- 
tive war ensued between the French 
and British forces, which ended in 
the total ruin of the French and their 
adherents, Pondicherry surrendered 
to the British army under Col. Coote 
on the 16th Jnunuary 1761, after a 
long aud strict blockade. The total 
number of European military taken 
in the town, including artificers at- 
tached to the troops, was 2,072; the 
civil inhabitants were 381; the artil- 
lery fit for service 500 pieces of can- 
non, and 100 mortars and howitzers. 
The ammunition, fire-arms, weapons, 
and military stores, were in equal 
abundance. 

At the peace of 1763 this fortress 
was restored to the French East- 
India Company, with the fortifications 
in a very dilapidated condition ; but 
by great exertions, and the skill of the 
French engineers, they were again 
considerably strengthened. In Octo- 
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ber 1778 it surrendered to the army 
under Sir Hector Munro, after an ob- 
stinate defence, highly honourable to 
. de Bellecombe. The 
garrison consisted of 3,000 men, of 
whom 900 were Europeans. The 
besieging army amounted to 10,500 
men, of whom J,500 were Europeans. 
Atthe peace of 1783 it was again 
transferred to the French; but on 
the breaking out of hostilities, sur- 
rendered to the British army on the 
23d of August 1793. On this occe~ 
sion the garrison consisted of #00 
soldiers and 1,500 armed inhabi- 
tants, 

Turing the peace, or rather truce of 
Awiens, Pondicherry was again res- 
tored to its former proprietors, at 
which period (1802) the inhabitants 
were estimated at 25,000, the revenue 
40,000 pagodas per annum, and the 
extent of sca-coast five miles. On 
this event Buonaparte seems to have 
formed expectations of raising it to 
its ancient pte-cminence: but his 
plans were frustrated by the short 
duration of the eats Poadicherry 
being again occupied by a British gar- 
rison in 1803. With them it re- 
mained during the long, hard-fought, 
and eventful war, finally terminate: 
by the second peace of Paris in 1815, 
in consequence of which it was for 
the fourth time restored, with all due 
formalities, to its original owners. 
While under the British domination 
it was attached to the southern dis- 
trict of Arcot, and in 1817 yielded a 

ross revenue of 12,988 pagodas, 

In 1820 Count Dupays was gover- 
nor of the French settlements on the 
coast of Coromandel. By treaty they 
(the French) are debarred from res- 
toring the fortifications of Pondi- 
cherry, or from maintaining any force 
there beyond what is necessary for 
the purposes of police, The renewal 
of the intercourse with the mother 
country had, up to the above date, 
given very little stimulus to com- 
merce; the British fiscal regulations 
opposing un effectual barrier to any 
traffic with the interior, mercantile 
operations were in consequence al- 
most limited to the consumption of 
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the place. There is still a mint here, 
where moncy 18 annually coined to 
the extent of nme lacks of rupees, 
rather of a superior standard to the 
Arcot rupee, but not received as such 
at any of the Madras treasuries. The 
principi! places of worship now 2n 
use are, the church of the Jesusts, 
and the larger but less shewy church 
of the Capuchms, which belonged to 
the monastery of that order deatroy- 
ed by the English. The buildings of 
the ct-devant Jesmts college are now 
occupied as dwelling-houses by the 
bishop and clergy. 

Travelling distance from Madras, 
100 miles; from Seringapatam, 260, 
from Hyderabad, 452; fiom Delht, 
1,400; from Calcutta. 1,130, from 
Nazpoot, 773, nd from Poona, 707. 
— (Fullarton, Lord Valentia, Orme, 
Macpherson, Renneil, §« ) 

Ponpy Iste.—A smail island in 
the Eastern seas, lying off the north- 
east point of Madura Island, about 
three miles in circumference, produc- 
ang rice, and abounding with bul- 
locks, sheep, and poultry On this 
spot the best vreed. of horses in the 

tern islands is to be found. They 
are cheap, and form a principal arti- 
cle of exportation. 


Pontta\a (01 Pontianak). — A 
Dutch possession, acquired in 1776, 
‘on the west coast of Borneo; lat. 3° 
&., lon, 109° 3 E The bar at the 
entrance of the Lewa or Pontiana ri- 
ver has only fiom ten to twelve 
feet of water at high spring tides, 
but further up it 14 deep to a great 
distance, with a current of about 
three and a half miles per hour, The 
anchorage in the roads 1s safe and 
free fiom shoals, and the weather, 
even in October, 1s never so bad as 
to imteirupt the regular intercourse 
between the ship and the shore. The 
town of Pontiana stands about twelve 
mules from its mouth, whete there 1. 
afoit, and also some armed vessels 
atationed, 

About twenty years ago, there 
were scitkd in the town and bounds 
of Pontiana about 3,000 Malay s,1,000 
Bugguoses, 100 Arabs, about 10,000 
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Chinese, besides a considcrable num- 
ber of slaves of various tribes andcoun- 
tries In 1820 the unports in Eoglish 
bottoms amounted to210,000 dolla, 
including ninety-five cheats of opium, 
valued at 1,000 dollars each, the 
quantity of opium and piece-goods 
imported by the Buggesnes was pro- 
bably much greater. The Chinese 
Junks come to Pontiana in February, 
‘and sazl about the end of June, 

ing asa return cargo, gold, bird’s- 
Nests, sea-slug, fine camphor, wax- 
tattans, black wood, red wood, and 
sometimes opium, tin, ond other ar- 
ticles, The soil about Pontiana 1s 
low and marshy, and t not so pio- 
ductive as the interior ; but there 1 
abundance of fish, and the Chinese 
raise much stoch, more especially 


This petty Malay state was found- 
edin AD 1770 by Serd Abdul Reh- 
man, whose father, Seid Hassan, was 
@ native of Arabia, highly respected 
among the Malay rayw. The name 
Pontianak signifies 4 spectre of the fo- 
aest, which appears in the form of a 
winged female, In 1812, after the 
conquest of Java by the Brith, the 
sultan of Pontiana dreading an attack 
from the chiet of Sambas, applied for 
and recerved a British gurison In 
September 1823 a Dutch expedition 
proceeded up the Pontiana river, to 
a distance of more than 300 miles, 
and returncd m Nosember, its ob- 
ject being to subjugate the indepen- 
dent states of Singau, Sintang, and 
Silat, in which they succeeded. They 
aie mM Consequence masters of the 
coast of Bornco, from the eastern 
confines of Banjurmassin to the 
northern boundary of Sambas, a space 
which includes the gold and silver 
mines, und a large population of Ma- 
lays, Chinese, and Dayaks.—( Leyden, 
Stavortnus, §c.) 


Poocut.—A village in the province 
of Aymeer, prinupality of Bicanere; 
lat, 28° 26’ N , lon, 72° 31’ E., forty~ 
two miles N.W. from the town of 
Bicaneic. This is one of the princt- 
pal stages on the 1oad through the 
deseit to Babawulpoor, a5 1uin-water 
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is preserved here m small vaulted re- 
servos, and sold to the caravans. 
There is well-water also, but it 
rather brackish. [bis village belongs 
to Bicanere, and consiets of a few 
miserable straw huts in the midst of 
a sca of sand, without a vestige of ve- 
getation.—{ Elphinstone, &c ) 


Poorao Yoow (Pulo Yun} —A 
large island in the Bittish district of 
Maitaban, formed by two branches of 
the Martaban niver, twenty miles 
long by about five in breadth, wd 
the most populous part of the Marta- 
bin province It 1s very productive 
of rice, for the cultivation of which 
it 1 singularly well adapted {Public 
MS Documents, &c ) 


Poona {Pane} city m the 
province of Awiungabad, unt! 1818 
the capital of the Muhuratta empire, 
and since then of a British district, 
lat. 18° 30 N, lon 74°2°E This 
place (emphatically termed the dush 
or native land of the Maharattas) 15 
situated about thu ty miles to the east 
of the ghauts, 100 road miles from 
Bombay, and seventy-five from the 
nearest sea-coast. It stands on an 
extensive plain very baie of trees, 
and elevated ubout 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 16 suiound- 
ed by hills of the trap formation, with 
the singularly scarped form peculsat 
to that species of mountain, sbove 
one thousand feet higher. Many of 
these under the native regime were 
crowned with hill-forts, (or which 
ther form icmatkably qualifies them, 
but the greater part have becn des- 
toyed, and abandoned as useless, or 
worse than useless, on the European. 
system The inoie maccessible these 
fastnesses are from the plain, they 
are, uuder ordinary cucumstances, 
the less valuable as depots, as com- 
manding grcat roads, and as facth- 
tating the progicss or manccuvres of 
a defensive army. Even separately, 
when considered as places of refuge, 
it may soon be discovered that the 
more steep and rugged mountains, 
m the ravines with which the; 
abound, afford very secure approaches 
to the foot of the walls, completely 
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covered from artillery, while the et- 
fects of a bombardment are in propor 
thon destuctive = Lhe inequalities of 
the inner surface of a rocky bill-fort, 
keep a bomb-shell in constant motion 
unt} at explodes, the hollow parts, 
consequently, which are the most 
secure against shot, suffer most from 
a bombardment, which keeps the 
garrison on a state of incessant and 
harassing motion, Accordingly in 
the late wars, the loftuly-perehed for- 
tresses fell successively, and im far 
Jess time than such towns as Belgaum 
and Bhurtpoor, seated on plains, 
although enclosing large areas, and 
partly defended by tanks. 

Poona 1s built very much after the 
fashion of Oojem and Booihanpoor, 
which are reckoned among the best 
built native cities of Hindostan, The 
great street 1s wide and handsome, 
and the mixture of rude paintings in. 
illustration of mytholo,ical legends, 
with the carved frame-work of dark- 
colomed wood, give the fronts of the 
houses a fantastic, and at the same 
time cheerful uppearance The streets 
also are named after mdividuals of 
the Hindoo pantheon, adding the ter- 
mination warry, eqmvalent to strect, 
so that the history of the principal 
Brahnunical deities may be learned 
while traversing the city. It » with- 
out walls or fort, the pagodas are few 
and not large, and it presents few 
traces of having been quite recently 
the capital and residence of a power- 
fal sovereign. 

Lhe ancient palace oa: castle of 
Poona 15 surrounded by high thick 
walls, with four round towers, aud 
has only one entrance through a 
pointed arch. In 1809 the Peshwa 
made arrangements for the erection 
of a palace, to be built by Brash ar- 
chitects, bis bighness dcfraying the 
expense, Preparatory to the con- 
stiuction of this edifice the ground 
was marked out, and according to 
Hindoo notions consecrated, by being 
plastered all over with a composi- 
tion of cow-dung and ashes. but the 

was never carried into effect. 
The view from the small temple on 
the apex of Parvati bill commands 
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the town, with all its gardens and 
plantations, the military cantonments, 
and British restdency at the Sungum. 
At the bottom of the hill 1s a large 
square held, enclosed with high brick 
walls, where the Peshwa used to as- 
semble the Brahmins, to whom he 
gave alms at the great feast, when the 
rainy season terminates, who on these 
occasions begged ther way to Poona 
from all parts of Hindostan. When 
all assembled, they were shut i and 
marked, and as they came out one at 
@ tame, the gratuity was given to 
them, A dukhana, or distribution of 
alms to leatned Brahms, 1s still 
continued by the British government, 
but on a reduced scale, amounting 
to about 35,000 rupees annually. A 
Hindoo college has also been esta- 
Dlishcd bere, at an expense of about 
1,200 rupees per month, Close to 
the above field 15 the small unfinished: 
palace of the Heera Bangh, the favou- 
tite country residence of the list 
Peshwa, with its copress gerden, ate 
ficial lake, and garden ‘o the east 
of the city » a mythological excava- 
tion ot a very simple nature, appa- 
rently dedicated to Siva In 1821 a 
college for the preservation and ad- 
vancement of Ei:ndoo learning was 
established here. There 1s also a 
spacious and convenient British 
church and a good hbrary in the 
cantonments, for the use of the sol- 
dheis. 

At Poona the Moota river yorns 
the Mools, ther unson forming the 
Moota Moola, which flows into the 
Beema The Beema afterwards pro- 
ceeding on, forms @ junetion with the 
Krishna, by which route, during the 
rainy scason, a journey by water i 
light cance may be effected from with- 
an seventy-five miles distance of the 
west coast of India to the bay of 
Bengal. The Moota washes the city 
on the north side, where it 2s about 
200 yards broad, and i the dry mon- 
soon very shallow, It was formerly 
intended to build abridge over it ; 
but the Peshwa who commenced the 
undertaking dying, and also hts suc- 
ccssor, the attempt was judged un- 
pleasing to the gods, and abandoned. 
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The piers of two bridges subsequently 
attempted may still be seen proyect~ 
ing above the smface of the water. 
The Sungum, where the British am- 
bassador used to reside, 15 distant 
about two miles fiom the city, but 
the buildings here were entirely de- 
stroyed during the hostilities of 1818. 
Io 1820 the ecwil cstablishment for 
admmstering the affairs of the con- 
quered Mahatatta districts occupred 
houses on the skirts of the canton- 
ment, which were renovated and cx~ 
tended after the Peshwa’s expnision, 
Ona high mountain south-west from 
Poona the formidable woike of the 
forties of Sighur ate seun, 

‘The ex Peshwa, Bacrow, 1s the 
son of the fimons Razobah (01 Ragoo- 
nauth Row), of cvil memory His pre- 
dicessor Madhmow, the young pesh- 
wa, died suddcnly m 2795, when this 
piince was 1atsed to the sovereignty , 
but expencnced many vicissitudes, 
having been repertedly dethroned 
and 1emstated by the chicfs of the 
diffrent fictions, His alhance with 
the Both government in IH0-, esta- 
bhshed his power on a solid founda- 
tion; but the perversity of bis dispo- 
sition urged him on to his overthrow. 
Although his family 1 Brahminical, 
yet not being of the highest order, 
the pure: classes of Brahmins rufusid 
to eat with them, and at Nassuckh, a 
place of pilgrimage near the souec 
the Godavery, Bayerow was not al- 
lowed to descend by the same flight 
of steps used by the holy priests 

The popniation of Poona 1s not so 
gieat a8 might be expected for the 
metropolis of so extensive an empire. 
In 1819 it was cotimated by Mi. El- 

phinstone at only 110,000 persons, 
aving dimmished about one-erghth 
subsequent to theabrogatron oftheMa~ 
haratta dynasty Formerly, at the fes~ 
tival of the Dusserah(about 13th Octo- 
ber), the great Maharatta chiefs used 
to ‘attend Poona, accompamed by 
prodigious crowds of their followers, 
by whom whole districty were deva: 
tated. Having celebrated the festt~ 
sal, they were accustomed to set out 
on their predatory excursions mto 
the neighbouring countries, where 
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little distinction was made between 
friend and foe—u Maharatta being 
remarkably impartial in his robberies, 
On some occasions, when invaded, 
the Maharattay pot thinking Poona 
worth preserving, have destroyed it 
with their own hands, after sending 
the archives und valuables to some 
strong bill-fortress; and in a state 
that cun exist without a large capital, 
great advantage is gained in war by 
8 release from such an encumbrance. 
In 1803, when meunced by Jeswunt 
Row Holear and his sanguinary ban- 
ditti, the Duke of Wellington, by a 
rapid advance and seasonable arrival, 
saved Poona from utter destruction. 
Travelling distance from Bombay, 
OB iniles ; from [yderabad, 387 ; from 
Oojein, 442; from Nagpoor, 486; 
from Delhi, 913; and from Calcutta, 
by Nagpoor, 1,208 miles—{ Rennell, 
Fullarton, Bishop Heber, M. Gra- 
ham, the Marquess of Wellesley, Moor, 


Poowa.—A British district in the 
province of Aurungabad, formed out 
of the recent conquests from the Ma- 
haratta peshwa, This collectorate 
extends abont fifty miles along the 
Western Ghauty ; 11 is siaty-five miles 
brond in the centre, and about forty 
before it diminishes into a strip of 
about twelve miles, Its greatest 
Jength from enst to west is nimety- 
five miles, and its medium length 
(exclusive of the strip at its eastern 
extremity) is sixty-cight miles. The 
hilly country west of Poona is named 
Mawal. 


‘The general face of the country is 
mountainous and irregular, intersect- 
ed hy imany rivers aud streams. The 
vallies through which they flow are 
fertile, and, with some exceptions, 
well peopled. A few teak and poon 
trees are found among the mountains, 
but the timber is of small dimensions. 
‘The climate is good und invigorating, 
and suits Europeans better than 
many other provinces. The periodi- 
cal rains are similar to those that pre- 
vail along the western coast; and a 
few showers from the monsoon of 
the other coast reach this, and are 
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calculated upon by cultivators tor the 
advancement of their crops. The 
majority of the inhabitants are Koon- 
bies, or cultivators, generally small 
in person, althongh they eat animal 
food and deink spirituous liquors. 
‘The great body of the Malharatta pea~ 
santry are a simple and peaceable 
people; and there are few districta 
of equal extent and population m In- 
dia where so few crimes are commit- 
ted. 

Poona is the only city in this dis 
trict ; but there are several respect- 
able towns that carry on an inland 
traffic. The principal fubrics are 
coarse woollen and cotton cloths ; in 
the capital there are also some sth- 
weavers, who vie with those of Put- 
tun in manufacturing silken sarhees 
and other dresses, ornamented with 
the precious metals. The houses of 
the large towns are comfortable struc- 
tures of stone and mud, covered with 
tiles, and sometimes two stories high, 
The most remarkable hills are usn- 
ally distinguished by # fort or temple 
onthe summit. The Syadurree range 
is probably not less than 2,800 fect 
above the level of the sea; while the 
hill-forts of Logur, Issapoor, Koo- 
arec, Singhur, and Poorunder are not 
tess than 4,000 fect above the sea. 
The most sanctified hill is that where 
the river Beema takes its rise, this 
being supposed to be the very spot 
where the original Maha Deva Lin- 
gam fell, The other places of prl- 
gtimage are Bheemsunkur, Eukoce- 
rah, Deor (at the caves of Carh), 
Almndce, Igooree, Moreishwur, &c, 
‘The gous, great and small, worship- 

ed ut these places are innumerable ; 
in fact, the whole Hindoo pantheon 
under diversely spelled names, One 
object of worship is said to be a stone 
that melts into water by the heat of 
the moonbeams. 

The country is subdivided into vil- 
jages, with and without other depen- 
dent villages and hamlets. From forty 
to ninety villages compose a turruf 
or mahal, The largest mahal of each 
turruf is called a cusba, and is the 
market town of the division; five to 
seven turrufs form a soubah, pranth, 
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or desh. The boundary lincs of a 
village are usually some natural tint 
such as the course of a stream, and 
the ridges of mountains and hills. 
The villages are for the most part 
open; some, however, have good 
walls of mad and stone, strong 
enough to afford defence against the 
attacks of predatory cavalry. The 
proportions of the different soils are, 
i mixed soil, three ; 
grounds in the 
ghauts, one ; being in all, sixteen. OF 
garden cnitivation the poportion may 
be about one-tenth of the whole, 
The revenue of this district was 
settled many years ago by Muillik 
Amber, the celebrated Deceany finan- 
cier, whose plan of assessment was 
the same as that of Toodur Mull, un- 
der the Emperor Acber, viz. a money 
rent, which varied with the produce 
of the year.—(Pudlic ALS. Docu- 
ments, §c,) 


Poonaxna.—A town in Bootan, 
the winter residence of the Deb raja, 
situated on a peninsula, washed ou 
two sides by the Matchicu and Pat- 
chieu rivers, immediately before their 
junction ; lat. 27° 58’ N., lon. 89° 
54 E., seventeen miles N.E. from 
Tassisudon. This being the warmest 
part of Bootan, it has been selected 
for the cultivation of exotics from 
the south. The palace of Poonakha 
resembles that of Tassisudon, but is 
rather more spacious, und has in the 
same manner its citadel and gilded 
canopy.—{ Turner, §c.) 


Poonamal.er.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, fifteen miles W.S.W. 
from Mudras; lat, 13° 2 N., lon. 80° 
8’ E. 

Poonassa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mutwa, with a good fort of 
masonry, thirteen miles travelling 
distance from Moondver, In 1820 
it belonged to Sindia. 

Pooxpva.—A remote end barbar- 
ous country in Northern Hindostan, 
situated among the hills, between 
the Sutuleje and Jumna, the real 
circumstances of which are but im- 
perfectly known, At present it is 
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valid to consist of three divisions-~— 
1st. Muttealla, being that portion 
lying east of the Gohlee stream; 2d. 
Gaveel ; 3d. Joobur. The principal 
village is Muttealla, containing thirty- 
five houses or famities; and there 
are ten other hamlets, each contain- 
ing only four families. Gaveel is the 
next largest village, having twenty- 
five families and Joobur eightcen. 
These three divisions have scarcely 
any political connexion, but on some 
occasions the head men act together, 
such as in arranging the proportion 
of tribute to be borne by exch, or 
when co-operating against invasion, 
None of these bead men, however, 
‘on account of their caste and family, 
could aspire to the rank of rans, 
being all of the Kunait division of 
the Chullee class, ined by inter- 
marriages with the lower castes; au 
unblemished Rajpoot descent being 
an indispensable qualification for the 
dignity of thakgor, rana, or sole ruler 
of the most insignificant stnte among 
the bills. 

This tract was never entirely re- 
duced by the Gorkha pewer, the ine 
dependent and ferocious churacter of 
the inhabitants enabling them to make 
a protracted resistance. During the 
inroads of 1810, 1811, and 3812, un- 
dertuken more for the purpose of 
chastisement of that settlement, the 
Gorkhas levied 15,000 8,000, and 
5,000 rupees value, by the seizure of 
grain, cattle, money, and property of 
every description, but the last year 
the country was utterly exhausted. 
During the respite it ha» enjoyed 
since the Gorkha expulsion, it haa 
somewhat recovered by the retura af 
emigrants, yet in 1815 the whole dis- 
trict contained only 160 occupied 
dwellings. 

Poondur devolved to the British 
government in consequence of there 
being nv living representative of the 
ancient reigning family, but its rela- 
tion to the superior state is of a very 
anamolous and embarrassing nature, 
being more like the dependence of # 
tributary republic, devoid of internal 
organization, than an annexation of 
country amenable to British jurisdic- 
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tion, and susceptible of regular sct- 
tlement. In 1816 the inhabitants of 
Poondur were still in the habit of re- 
ceiving from the adjacent villages of 
Koteghur and Joobul, a sort of black 
niail, as a price of their forbearance 
to plunder and to burn. Under these 
circumstances it became a public duty 
incumbent on the British goverment 
to compel Poondur, should compul- 
sion be necessary, to become an or- 
derly und peaceful member of the hill 
states, the mere desire of liberty for 
the purpose of infesting their neigh- 
bours not appearing entitled to much 
respect. 

Qn the other hand Poondur, not- 
withstanding its insignificant popula- 
tion, possessed great capabilities for 
maintaining a prolonged opposition, 
as on any hostile approach the inha- 
hitants were accustomed to forsake 
their dwellings, concealing under 
ground ther grain and such valua- 
bles as they coukl not carry away, 
They then retired to woods and fast- 
nesses, where it was utterly fruittess 
to follow them, from whence they 
sullied out daring the might, cut off 
stragglers and out-posts, und harrass~ 
ed sinall convoys, In 1416 Sir David 
Ochterlony recommended the trans- 
fer of this turbulent community to 
the chict of Keonthul, as, if left to it- 
self, it would prove a scourge to the 
surrounding states, and a scene of 
sanguinary anarchy within. The ob- 
jection to this arrangement was the 
impractibility of reducing the people 
generally to submit tothe rule of any 
single individual; but it appeared 
evident that no degree of opposition 
fikely to be msde to the thakoor of 
Keonthul would require a greater 
exertion of military coercion, than 
would inevitably be necessary to es- 
tablish any kind of supremacy, not 
excepting that of the British govern- 
ment, — (Public MS, Documents, 
Lieut. Ross, 4c.) 


Poousunprr.—A large and popu- 
lous town built on a creek of the sea, 
on the south-west coust of the Gujerat 
peninsula, filty-cight miles SE. from 
Juggeth Point; lat. 21° 38 N., lon. 
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69° 45 E. This petty maritime state 
is centrally situated, about half way 
between Diu and the north-western 
extremity of the peninsula. In 1812 
it contained eighty inhabited villages, 
two fortresses, and eleven ghurries or 
places with four towers, The total 
population was estimated at 75,000 
persons; the number of ploughs 3,000. 
The surrounding country has a level 
appearance, with the exception of one 
range of mountains, about fourteen 
miles distant from the town, 

Poorbander is an emporium for 
Gujerat and Malwa, with Persia and 
Arabia, To Muscat the exports are 
cotton, thread, wheat, oil, and baje- 
ree; the imports from thence, mad- 
der, raisins, and summa, To Bombay 
the exports are cotton and grain ; the 
imports sugar, iron, steel, tin, lead, 
cloths, China-ware, broad.cloths, pep- 
per, spices, rice, &c. in small quanti- 
ties. The easy access to the Poorbun- 
der territory and towns, and the faci- 
lity of shipping cotton, give it a pre- 
ference over any other town on this 
coast, and its position to the west of 
Bombuy enabica vessels to leave it at 
a later period, and effect their passage 
at the opening of the monsoon, wile 
the passage to Bombay from the ports: 
more to the ewstward is, at the lat- 
ter end of May, rendered dangerous 
and precarious, owing to the wind 
hanging so much to the southward. 
From its geographical position alsa, 
a mulitary force stationed at Poor- 
bunder is enalled to control a line 
of coast from Bute to Diu. 

The modern port of Poorbunder 
was established on the site of the 
ient city of Sudamapura, mention- 
ed in the BhagvatGecta as having been 
suddenly transformed from a small 
village to a city of gold by the deity 
Krishna, in order to gratify his old 
friend and companion Sudamna, With- 
in the territories of this small princi- 
pality the Mhers and Robaries form 
an original and singular institution of 
astauding or national militia, who 
are the organs of public opinion, and 
the pillars of the state. The Roba- 
ties are cowherds; the Mhers pre-~ 
tend to be a caste of Rajpoots; but 
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by the genuine Hindoos they are 
scarcely considered within the pale 
of the Brahminicai religion. Both 
tribes are supposed to suster t 
ther from 3,000 to 4,000 men. The 
reigning family are of the Jaitwar 
tribe, and claim adescent from Huni- 
maun the gigantic monkey, and priine 
minister to the great Rama,and though 
not jahrejahs, ro fascinating does the 
practice of cvil appear to be, that it 
could be established by evidence that 
no grown up daughters bad appeared 
in the family for more than 100 years, 
They are still distinguished by the 
name of the tailed ranas, from a sup. 
posed elongation of the spinal bone. 

Ona bigh mountain in this district, 
visible from Bhattia, once stood the 
city of Goomty, the metrapolis of the 
ranas of Poorbunder, when their 
sway extended throughout the west~ 
ern regions of the Gujerat peninsula, 
Tt was destroyed by Jam Bhamenee, 
who invaded the country from Sinde 
for the purpose of overturning the 
Poorbunder principality. Legendary 
tales and songs narrate their passage 
of the Runn at Mallia, which may be 
deemed evidence of the extent of that 
curious swamp st an carly period. 
In 1809 this petty state was placed 
under the tributury protection of the 
British government, who delegated 
the management of its affairs to Sun- 
derjee Sewjee, a_ respectable mer- 
chant.{ Walker, Maxfield, Macmur- 
da, Pottinger, Schuyler, $c.) 

Poorna Riven (purana, full).— 
A river of the Deccan which has its 
source among the Injardy hills, from 
whence it flows west through the pro- 
vince of Berar until it falls into the 
Tuptce about twenty miles below 
Boorhanpoor, There is also another 
river of the same name that traverses 
Berar in an opposite direction. 

Poorunroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, forty-eight miles KE. 
by N, from Bareily; lat. 28° 32 N., 
Jon. 80° 2 E, 

Poorwa. — A small town in the 
province of Allababad, twenty miles 

.W. from Bellary; lat. 24° 2° N., 
Jon, 80° 7’ EB. 
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Poonwan (Purva).—A town in 
the province of Oude, twenty-nine 
miles §.8.W. from Lucknow ; lat. 26° 
30’ N., lon. 80° 37’ E. 


Poosa Saores.—A town in the 
province of Bejapoor, seventy-three 
miles 8.8.E. from Poona; lat. 17° 
3Y N., lon. 74° 30’ E. It consist of 
two psrallel streets tolerably wide, 
and belongs to the raja of Sutara.— 
(Fullarton, &¢.) 


Poosuxun (puahkara, a take, re- 
servoir or tank ),— A celebrated place 
of Hindoo pilgrimage in the province 
of Ajmcer, four miles west from the 
city of that name, The town which 
is not large stands on the shore of a 
romantic lake, from which the name 
is derived. The late Dowlet Row 
Sindia had a house and garden at 
this place, which besides its sanctity 
is remarkable for its beauty and fer- 
tility. (Bishop Heber, $e.) 


Pooroor.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Canara, twenty-five miles 
S.E. from Mangalore; ie. 12? 40° 
N,, lon. 75° 18 E. ‘Phe face of the 
conntry betwixt this plnce and Mune 
falore is much broken, full of barren 
hills, round which the valliey wind 
like the beds of rivers, These wind- 
ings have every appearance of having 
heen effected by an ingress of the 
sea, and the hills are formed of a 
sort of loamy clay, which on expo- 
sure becomes hard as a rock. ‘They 
are quite naked near the sea, but to- 
wards the great ghant range are co- 
vered with trees. This composition 
is well adapted for the construction 
of roads, which are cusily made in 
the forin of pavements, aid will last 
for years without requiring repuirs, It 
suits well also for the erection of for- 
tifieations, for although hard it does 
not splinter, and most of the houses 
in this quarter are built of it—(Colo- 
nel Lanibton, c.) 

Poovatoon.—A town in the Cur- 
natic province, rict of Tanjore, 
twenty-one miles N, from the city of 
Tanjore; lat. 11° N., lon. 79° 8’ E, 


Poro Ierz.—An island in the East- 
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ern seas, fity miles in cireumfuence, 
and situated about the 130th degicc 
of east longitude ‘The two clastas 
of islands named Bo and Popolo he 
nearly in the same paalict of lati- 
tudc, the latter bomg of a more moun- 
tunous surface than the former. 
They are mhabited, and sfford a sup- 
ply of coco-nuts, salt, aud dried fish. 
—( Foi rest, $e } 

Ponassa,—A town in the province 
of Malwa, ten milcs travelling dis- 
tance trom Dewass In 1820 it he- 
longed to Sindin and cont used \bout 
400 houses —{ Afale wm, be ) 


Porca A town on the ser-co rst 
of Liwvancore, 1 34 mitts NW. fram 
Cape Comam, hit #? 10 Ny lon 
96? 24 E ‘Tins is a populovs pliec, 
awhabited by miny Mihomedan, Hin- 
doo, and Chustiin machints The 
ady\ceut country produce abund ce 
of mec, and may be ciled the \ra- 
nuyof Milby dhe Dutch Lust 
Tadin Comp ny had formerly afrctors 
here for the purpose of procumy 
pepper (21a, Pavlo, §¢ ) 


Poro snr —An island sn the East- 
ern seas, Named ulso Pulo Sepor 4, on 
the sslind of good foitune, situited 
off the south-western cout of Sumi 
tia, NW, of the Pogev isles, and m- 
habited by the same race, with the 
same manners and langnage. In A D. 
1750, when Poio was visitul by Mi. 
John Saul, the towns or villages con- 
tuned neatly 1,000 inhabitants, and 
in 1757, when Captam Foricst made 
his inquines, there was not any ma. 
terial altcration. In length it may 
be estimated at thirty-three miles, by 
caght the avetage breadth, and it is 
described as bung almost entirely 
covered with wood.—( Mar aden, c.) 


Pon ronovo —A town on the se1- 
coast of the Carnatic province, thity- 
two miles south fiom Pondicherry , 
lat, 11°30’ N , lon. 79°50’ EK This was 
formenly a lurge and weilthy town, 
but his never recovcied fiom the 
cftects of Hydet’s mvasion in 1792, 
It 1s now compaiatively poor and de- 
populated, still occupying a great cx. 
fent of space, but contarning very 
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few good native dwellings, anu dis- 
playing nonc of the bustle of a sea- 
port. ‘The actual number of inha- 
bitrants m_ 1820 were cstimatcd at 
10,000, of whom onc-half (including 
all the mere mtile and scatating class 
es) wee Lubbics, or Malomedan mere 
chants. 

‘Lhe river Velaut discharges atsolf 
into the sea below Puitonovo afta 
much mcandering throngh the sand, 
It 15 a strcun of some bicadth, but 
shallow, and nt most scasons casily 
fordable, affording sheltcronl; to boats 
and small craft, All large vessels 
anchor without, and disch uge then 
cargoes beyond the bar. be Danes 
have an old fictory here, and the 
Dutth hue the iuins of onc For 
many years no use has been made of 
either, but both nations continue to 
hkecp up their prescuptve tide 
though the agency of a native, who 
horsts a flaz on then premises every 
Sundyy ‘This place 1s also named. 
Mibmoodbunder and Yesnghpett, 
and its neighbourhood was the scene 
of a bittle wm 1782 between Sir Lyre 
Coote ind Hydcr, m which the latter 
was dcteated. —(Z ullarton, 4c.) 


Porsisn—A small town on the 
set-corwt of I: wancoic, thirty unles 
WNW _ from Cape Comoun, lat. 
93°17’ N , lon. 72° 22 E, 

Positra—A town and fortress, 
formerly piratial, on the Guyorit 
peninsuli, division of Ohawnunicl, 
eighteen mics NE. fion Jusgeth 
point, ‘The gopeechundian, o1 white 
clay for mathing the forchead, token 
from a holy tank neat Positra, sells 
at Bombay for six rupees por maund. 
—( Maemurdo, Ac.) 


Powancutx —Named also Cai v- 
PANLLR, which see. 


Pownrt —A foitified town in the 
province of Gundwana, thu ty-one 
imlcs & E fiom the eity of Nagpoor ; 
lat. 20° 55° N, lon 79°42 E It 
was captiuted by gamall British detach- 
ment in 1bi8 


Pratas Isirs —Clusters of 1% 
lands, shoals, and large rocks of cone 
sidetable cytent in the Egstern sens, 
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being s1x leagues from north to south, 
and stretchmg threc or tour leagues 
to the erstwatd, lat. 23°50 N., lon 
116° 45’ E. 


Pnan Tnarvcs (or the thice pas 
godas) — A station on the frontier of 
British Martab in towards Siam, which 
maths the boundarics of the two 
Nations in this quarter, nmety-four 
duect and 134 travelling aniles to the 
eastward of Monlmem. As an ap- 
prowmation to the reility the site of 
Prow Lhaungy miy be placed in 
15°30 N,lon 99° E 

These pagodis are nothing move 
than thee canns of Joose stones 
piled up im the form of pyt imids, a 
few feet distant fiom ech other, the 
highest being about twenty feet The 
ecntril one 1s ncutiit gronnd, and 
marked the old fiontur between the 
Sramese and Burmese In 1827 Mr 
Leal marched fiom hence to the 
village and river ot Singola in two 
hours and a half = [hts taver is onc 
of the contubators to the Mchlong, 
whieli joins the Menam near to Ban- 
kok, the capital of Siam By the 
Siamese this post 1» nimed Phra 
chat-di-sam-sng — (241 Leal, Capt 
Burney, &c) 


Prrranis Istes —A cluster of 
small aslinds situated midway be- 
twcen the Andamans and Cape Ne- 
gars, the south-western extiemity 
of Indi: beyond the Ganges, lat 
34°50 N, lon 93°25 E The two 
small islets named the Cow and Cilf 
appear to be 200 feet above the level 
of the sea The principal island 15 
of a gently undolating shapc, nising 
giadually to a moderate elevation, 
and thichly covered with wood It 
does not appear that they have any 
permanent inhabitants —(Tinfayson, 


Priaman —A town on the SW 
coast of Sumatia, lat 0°46’ S, lon 
99° 43° E In 1685 this was the 
East-India Company’s chicf settle- 
ment on the island, the troops em- 
barked to form the geinson amount- 
ing to 300 men, and the artillery to 
forty-nme pieces of ordnance, 
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Patancrs Recraxcivs —In tha 
asland of Java, south-east of the Ba+ 
tavia district, be what are termed by 
Europeins the Priangen Regencics. 
the ccotral and southern chvisions of 
which, stictclhing from Bintam to 
Cheribon, are extiemely mountain- 
ous The exterion provinec, which 
now mcludcs a large portion of Che~ 
nibon, consists of the districts of 
Ariane, hiasem, Pamanuhan, Kan- 
dangam, and Indramayn, along the 
noith coast, besides the inland and 
southern districts of Kiangar, Ban- 
dung, Samadang, Limbangin, and 
Suh yuri, the southern coast from 
the flounes of Bintam being m- 
eluded within the divisions of Chian- 
gur and Sakapura 

Trach of these rezencies mm 1815 
waa administered by a native chict 
unmediutely dcpendent on govein- 
ment, and without authority bey oud 
hus district, so that thun power never 
became foinndable to any kuvopear 
government. Accord to a census 
taken by the Britssh functionaries at 
the abose date, the Paangen Regeo- 
cits cont med a population of 243,628, 
persons, of which number 180 were 
Chmmese, inhabiting an aica of 10,002 
square miles —(Rafffes, 8c ) 


Pasact or Warts’ sLann (named 
also Pulo Penang, or betel-nut island). 
—An island situated off the west 
coast of the Malay peninsula, having 
its not th-castern point in lat 5°25’N , 
jon 100°19 E 

‘This island 15 an irregular four- 
sidcd figure, and computed to con- 
tain about 160 square mitts Through- 
out the centie there 15 a range of 
lofty hulls, decreasing in altitude 8s 
thcy approach the sonth, and trom 
these flow scveral fine streams, which 
supply the island abundantly with 
water The highest pomt 15 that on 
which the flag-staff 15 pluced, by ba- 
romctrical cstimation 2,48 feet above 
the level of the ocean It 1s named 
Penang (the aicca or betel nut) by 
the Malays, fiom some imaginary re- 
semblance its shape beats to that fi uit, 
although 1t produces none 

The sea here 1» placid and serene 
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throughout the whole year, storms 
being only fele as it were by reflec- 
tion, affecting the tides and some- 
times producing a smooth swell. 
Among the islands the tides are re- 
markably irregular, sometimes ran- 
ning in one direction for several stc- 
cessive days, and in narrow channels 
with frightfol rapidity, resembling the 
opening of a sluice. The periodical 
effect of the monsuons is but little 
felt, the winds partaking more of the 
nature of land and sea breezes, The 
harbour is formed by a strait about 
two miles across that separates the 
north side of the island from the 
Queda shore. It is capacious, affords 
good anchorage for the largest ships, 
and is so well defended from the 
winds that accidents scarcely ever 
occur. Violent squalls are occasion- 
ally experienced, but they rarely last 
more than an hour, 

With the exception of Jannary and 
February, which are the dry and hot 
montis, the island is seldom a few 
days without rain; the heaviest falls 
in November and December. Onthe 
top of Flag-staff hill the thermome- 
ter never rises beyond 78° Fahret 
heit, seldom to 74°, and falls to 66° ; 
while on the plain it ranges from 76° 
to 90°. From the dawn of day until 
the sun has emerged above the 
mountains of Queda, the air in 
George Town is comparatively cool. 
Its distance from the base of the hills 
is five miles, and from theuce to the 
flag-stuff is three more. 
the island of Penang is entirely 
composed of granite, varying consi- 
derably in the fineness of the grain, 
and sometimes containing hornblende, 
or becoming what would be desig- 
nated syenite. ‘The soil is various, 
generally a light black mould mixed 
with gravel and clay, and in many 
parts sandy, The whole island had 
for ages been covered by an itmmense 
forest, from which a fine vegetable 
mould, originally formed by decayed 
leaver, which, as the woods were 
cleared, und the surface exposed, in 
a considerable degree disap, red, 
but the soil of the interior is still 
equal to any sort of cultivation, 
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These forests produce excellent tim- 
ber for ship-building, and supply 
masts of any dimensions. Much of 
the north and nearly the whole of the 
south and east are under cultivation, 
the principal productions being pep- 
per, betel-nut, betel-leaf, coco-nuts, 
coffee, sugar, rice, ginger, yams, sweet 
potatoes. The fruits are mangos- 
teens, rambosteens, pine-apples, gua- 
vas, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, 
&e, The exotics raised here are 
cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, pimento, 
cayaputty, cololava, and many other 
plants from the Moluccas and Kast~ 
ern isles, Pepper in the staple arti- 
cle of which in 1804 two millions of 
pounds were raised. 

The clastic gum vine (the urecola 
elastica), or American caoutchouc, is 
found in great plenty on Prince of 
Wales’ Istand. It is about the thick- 
ness of the arm, almost round, with 
a strong avh-coloured bark, much 
cracked, and divided longitudinally, 
with points at small distances that 
send out roots, but seldom branches. 
It creeps along the ground to the dis- 
tance of 200 paces, and then ascends 
among the bravches of high trees. 
The milky juice of the vine 1s drawn 
off by wounding the bark, or by cut~ 
ting the vine in pieces, The best is 
procured from the oldest vines, which 
will yield two-thirds of their weight 
of gum, the chemical properties of 
which surprisingly resemble those of 
milk, 

The fort herc is il!-built, and inea+ 
pable of defence from its size and 
construction; the sea has also been 
making rapid encroachments on it, 
The public roads are wide, and ex- 
tend many miles round the town, 
and there are several good bridges 
over the river, erected by the Com- 
pany’s artificers and Bengal convicts, 
who also made the bricks, The mar- 
kets are supplied with fish of various 
kinds, poultry of all sorts, pork, grain 
of every description, aud 4 profusion 
of fine fruits and vegetables. The beef 
and yeal are not of a good quality ; 
sheep are imported from Bengal; 
goat-mutton from the Malay penin- 
sula and Sumatra. Milk, butter, and 
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bread, especially the two first, are 
dear and scarce. 

‘Almost all the conntry ships bound 
to the eastward, particularly those 
for China, touch here, whete they re- 
fiesh and purchase such additional 
articles of trade as they have room 
for. The East-India Company’s ships 
bound to China touch also here, and 
trade in large quantities of tm, cancs, 
rattans, sago, betcl-nut, biche-de-mar, 
btrd’s-nests, and pepper (except the 
Jast all picytous!y zmpoitcd), for the 
China matket, as also to serve as 
dunnage for the tea cargoes to Eu- 
rope. In 1422 thetotal umports were 
valued at 2,662,358 Spanish dollars; 
and it was then asserted that the 
trade of Pulo Penanz had not fillen 
off in consequence of the colomvza- 
tuon of Sing ipoot in 1319 ‘Ewenty- 
aght chests of opium ate annu tly 
umported fot the Malay and Chinese 
inhabitants, from the monopoly of 
which a revenue of 40,000 doll us 15 
derived by the government, each 
chest yielding by retail about 9,600 
dollars, or twenty-five thousand per 
cent. above the prime cost Tim hay 
been found here, but the o1c¢ being of 
difficult access, the mincs cannot be 
worked to advantage, Soimc ore that 
was sinclted yiclded fifty-three pei 
cent, or about ten pei cent. less than 
that produced by the ores of Junk 
Ceylon, Perak, and Salengore 

The settloment here was ongimally 
estabhshed at an enormous cvpense, 
with the view of its becoming a gicat 
shyp-building depot and ersen ul, but 
80 little did it ultimately answai this 
expectation, that m 1807 st was 
atated by the civil architect at Prince 
of Wale’ Island, that a ship built 
there would cost thice tunes as much 
‘as one built at Ranzoon o1 Bassein. 

From the appearance of many por- 
tions of the interior, and the number 
of tombs that were discovcred soon 
after the colony was established, the 
tradition of ita haying been formeily 
inhabited seems to be entitled to erc- 
dit; when occupied, however, there 
were only a few miserable fishermen 
found on the sea-coast In 1785 it 
was granted to Capt. Francs Light, 
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of a countiy ship, by the King of 
1 AS a Marriage portion with 

Ins daughter. Capt Light transforcd 
it to the East-India Company, and 
being appomted governor, took pos- 
session on the 12th September 1786. 
The early settlers had gicat diffiet- 
ties to contend with ; animmense fo- 
rest was to be cut down, swamps to 
be drained, and ravincs filled up It 
was agreed to pay 6,000 dollus to 
the king of Queda, as an ndemmsfier 
tion for the loss of 1evenue he wr 
hkely to sustam, which m 1800 wis 
raised to 10,000 dollats, on account 
of some teiritonal cessions on tho 
mainland, now named Wellesky pro- 
¥ince, 

Capt Light died in 1794, and was 
suceccdcd by Mr. Manningham, who 
died soon after m Bengal In 1796 
Mayor Micdonald took charge of the 
goscrnmcent, and died at Madias in 
1799 He ws succeciled by Su 
George Luth, who lived and ictuin- 
edtoKurope The Hon C.A Bruce, 
brother to the Warl of Elgin, anwed 
as governor in March 1810, and died 
the next December, universally re. 
gretted, After a short mtciregnum, 
Mi. Petrie of Madians nssumcd the 
rans of coyeinment, but dicd in 1K) 7, 
His successot, Col. Bannerinan, of the 
Last-India direction, lived until 1419 , 
goveinor Macalister went to sea ind 
was never heard of, but governor 
Phibps survived, returned to Europe, 
and is stillalive On the 28th Au. 
gust 1824 Robert Fullerton, Esq., of 
the Madtas council, took his seat as 
governor of Penang, and according to 
the intest advices was not dead. 

Population of Prince of Wales’ 
Island and its dependencies up to the 
31st December 1822. 

24,520 
551 
924 

8,900 
6,915 
1,670 
R19 
153 
19 


Carried forward .,, 44,471 
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Brought forward ... 44,471 the Probolingo distict contained 
Paisces sccssenns 13° 104,359 inhabitants, of which num- 
Native Christians 1,172 ber 1,430 were Chinese. The town 
Caffies 119 of Probolingo 1s situated on the 
north coast of Java, 600 mules tra- 

‘45,775 velling distance east from Batavia, 

Floating population...... 2,000 and fifty-two mies 6 E. from Soura- 
Mihtay, followers, and baya; lat. 7° 40’ S, lon. 113° 12 E, 
CONVICES serseversereeee 3,032 This district was purchased from the 
Eopeans and their dcs- old Dutch government by a Chinese 
Condants sseeseeene 400 for ten mulions of rix-dollars, paya- 


Grand total ... 51,207 


On account of the Siamese inva. 
ston, large cmigiations had taken 
place inthe above ycat from the 
Queda country, and of the abose 
51,207, about clcven thous ind mha- 
Lited the provmce of Pomt Wallesley 
on the mainiind. Such a vaticty of 
duferent 1aces are congicgatcd here, 
that it 1 said there are twenty-two. 
Tangnages spoken on Prince of Wales’ 
Msland.—($ G. Lath, Public MS. 
Documents, Elmore, Howson, Mai s- 
den, Johnson, Fsnlayson, § c.) 


Princrs Ist: —An island in the 
Eastern seas, situated off the north- 
wostaminost cytremity of Jova, Jat. 
6° 30 8, Ion, 105° 12/D, The land 
ws an genctal low and woody; the 
Iighcst emmence 1 called by the 
English the Pike. In 1604 it was 
uninhabited, but 1t now coutains a 
town named Samadang, divided ito 
two paits by # stream of biack- 
ish water, Tnutle may be had hee, 
as also fish, deer, plantains, pinc- 
apples, tice of the mountain kind, 
yaros, and other vegetables.—(Stavo- 
rinus, Wilcocke, Sc.) 


Prososinco.—A distrit in the 
island of Java, which comprehends 
the subdivisions of Besuki, Panaru- 
can, Lamayang, and Pogat, the whole 
2,464 squac miles. The population 
18 scanty, compared with the ex- 
tent of suiface: yet the soil is well 
supphed with moisture, and spare 
land abundant. In the tracts neat 
Besuki there ave extensive teak fo- 
tests, According to 2 census taken 
by the British governmeat in 2825, 


ble by instalments. It was thea 
mostly waste.—(Rafics, Thorn, §c.) 


Pnowr.—A town in the kingdom 
of Ava, of which 2t was the original 
and natural boundary to the south ; 
lat, 18° 45’ N , lon. 95°5 E., 162 nules 
map distance N.N E fiom Rangoon. 
By the Bu mese tt 15 usnally named 
Peeaye, ot by contraction Pra. 

Iwo days’ march eastward of 
Promo, towards Tongho, 13 over a 
rich and fut country, covered with 
productive ie plains, further east 
the signs of industry and population 
decieasc, the su fice then prescnting 
the appearance of a tuxutant wilder~ 
ness, overgiown with lofty forests, 
1ecds, and hih biushwoud junsle, 
with a fow myerable hamlets scat 
tered about at remote distanees. The 
Trawady hete overflows its banks, 
and imundates the town; but it 1a 
viewed by the inhabitants, @ half am- 
phibions 1ace, with indiflaence, or 
1athet jos, av it sweeps away the filth 
of eight months’ accumulation from 
unda the houses, which are raised 
on posts, thaicby purifying the at- 
movypheie, and extinguishing a yanety 
of execrable sinells. During the war 
two small gun bigs were brought up 
the Irawady as high as Piome, after 
a very long passage, owmg to the 
extreme violence of the current, 

In 1795 Prome was 1echoncd Jaiger 
and more populous than Kangoon, 
bot m 1809 bad greatly decayed. 
When captured by the British im 
3825, the houses and property of the 
natives who had fied were taken care 
ot, and proclamations issued iviting 
them to rctuin. Theresult was that 
they poured in fiom the jungles, with 
then famuhes, cattle, and weggone, 
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so that ere long Prome had net only 
recovered from the devastating sys- 
tom of the Butmese leaders, but at- 
tained a gieater maguitude than it 
ever possessed before After quitting 
thi, place the amy miached 140 
miles north ftom Piome without 
meeting with an snhabitant, or being 
able to procure one day's si pply 
from a country before abounding 1m 
cattle, 0 effectually had the enemy 
sueceeded in laying waste the line of 
advance.—(Snodgrass, Thant, Symes, 
Canning, sc ) 


Pua —A village m the district 
of Kunawur, north of the Himalaya, 
1 1919 the patrunomal village of Fie 
kam Das, called by the mountametts 
the vizwi of the Buss ihe Raya, lat. 
31°34 N, lon 78°177E The Su- 
tule hure 15 comparatively smooth 
and placid, and has a considerable 
breadth —( Hier bert, Sc ) 


Punva (Patana) —A town in the 

novince of Bengal, district of Rajes- 
haby, sixty-thice miles E from the 
city of Moorshedabad, lat 24°N, 
lon 89° 12 E. 


Pucuwana —A town 1n the pio- 
vince of Malwa, division of Omut- 
wara, which in 1820 belonged to the 
rawal of Rayghur, lat, 23° 4 N., 
lon, 76° 50 BE. 


Pucursun —A village m Northern 
Hindostan, situated at the confluence 
of the Sanew and Cal rivers, lat. 
29° 27'N, lon, 30° 15’ E. 


Pocmnci.—A village or hamlet mm 
the Moiung, thirty miles S W fiom 
Dellamcotta, lat. 26° 44’ N., lon 82° 
20’ BE, 

Pucuwcarny.—A table-land in the 
province of Gundwans, about thuty 
mules m circumference, where Appa 
Saheb, the ex-raja of Nagpoor, spent 
the ramy season of 1818. The vil- 
loge of Puchimnuity stands mm a plan 
scattered over with numerous rocks 
of fantastic shapes, and surtounded 
by bigh mountains (the Mahadeo 
hulls) of difficult access. The Deo 
Pahar cave, sacied to Siva, 1s three 
wotles distant, and in xts vicinity 1s 
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4 lugh mountain fiom whence devo- 
tecs, to expiate their sins, precipitate 
themselves during a festival which 
takes place m Febiuaty From a ce- 
vice o1 cave in the 5 about forty- 
four fect deep, a stream ot holy water 
agguca in which Hindoo pilginas per- 
form thar ablutions, and mvohke the 
presiding deity (Siva), but there are 
not any temples o1 sculptures to inark 
at asa place of ichgious celebrity — 
(Publ Journals, §¢ ) 


Picuuw —By this name the targe 
portion of the Itunn, that bounds 
Cutch to the north, and separates it 
from the sandy desert of Chalchhaun, 
ws known Being less marshy and 
banen than the rest, at exhibits spots 
under cultivation, and aflords pastor- 
age to nuncrous flocks of differcnt 
kinds It 15 pmuipally occupied by the 
Sumas, a tube of Sindcans, who ae 
supposed capable of furnishing on an 
emei gency 5,000 fighting men. The 
chicf town, or rather village, 5 named 
hhowrah —(Colone! Walker, $e ) 


Pr cut anax.—A small townin the 
province of Malwa, the capital of a 
tract of country added to the dom- 
mons of the hotah raya in 1818, lat. 
25° 1'N, lon. 75° 56’ E. 


Prcntsy (Parah) —'This division 
occupies the north-western corncr of 
the Lahore province, where it 15 en- 
closed on three sides by the Indus 
and Jhylum rivers, and by Abul Fa- 
zel, in 1582, described ay follows :— 
“ Cirear Puchcly measuies in length 
thirty-five, and in bicadth twenty- 
five coss On the ewt tes Cash- 
mere, on the north Kinose, on the 
south the country of the Gehker 
(Guchers) ibe, and on the west 15 
Attock Benares, ‘Timow Icft a small 
number of troops here to kcep pose 
session of this quartes, and some of 
ther descendants are hae to this 
day, Snow 1» continually falling on 
the mountains of Puckely, and some- 
times in the plans. The winter 1s 
very severe, but the summer heat 
moderate Inke Hindostan, Pucke- 
ly bas periodical rams Here are 

wee rivers, the Kishengungn, the 
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Behut, and the Sinde ‘The language 
of the inhabit nts ha» no “ffinity with 
those of Cashmce, Zibulistan, or 
Hindostan Nikhnd and buicy are 
the most plentiful grums here Apri- 
cote, pe iches, and walnuts grow wild 
Fornicrly the rajas of this country 
wote tributary to Cashmere ” 

The whole of this tr ct m modan 
times lien to the cast of the Indus, 
Dut there 1s reason to suppose that it 
formeily comprehended a tract to 
the west ofthat mvcr = According to 
Mr Liphinstone, the temstory ms at 
present pu titioned into the following 
smaller sub iivisions, vs Drumtour, 
o1 the country of the Jadoons, pos- 
sesocd by a branch of the \ usephzenr 
Afghans, noith of it 1s Turnaul, a 
woody and mountainous trict, which 
confines on the voith to Puckely 
Propu, acountiy of the same de- 
scription, but much more extensive 
It as mhibited by the Sewules or 
Swaties, and is under a zovcinor ap 
pointed by the Afghin sovaengn of 
Cabul All these divisions stretch 
along the Indu» unt hummed m on 
the noth by the snow) mountams 
The common ioad from Cashmerc to 
the Indus hes thiongh the Pucktly 
ternitory, but the inhabitants arc se 
notorious for a ficice and predatory 
disposition, that the route is gene- 
vally esteemed too hwaidous —(Z /- 
planstone, Abul Tucl, Renull, Fos- 


ter, 50) 


Puct coz — \ toen in the province 
of Benz district of Dacca Jclalpoor, 
thuty-fout oles NNW tion the 
uty of Dacca, lit 24° 8 N ton 89° 
a0 

Pcpccorra —A town in the Car- 
nitic province, the capital of Ton- 
dimain’s country, about thirty-four 
mics tiwellinz distance fiom the 
fort of Frichmopoly, bit 10°28’ N, 
lon 78° 28’ E. Tondimin’s palice 
here consists of an irregulai congte- 
gation of detached edifices, with a 
fine tink and handsome Himdoo 
temple, all within the same enclosure 
Cheyamundaporam, v plice im the 
wouus, about three miles distant from 
Puducotts, was formerly the royal 
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residence , but it has long gonc to 
rum, aud 1s now ouly fequcuted by 
wild beasts 

Lhe modain town of Puducotta 1s 
remark able for its wide, regular, and 
clean sttcets, mtcrsecting cach other 
st mght angl+ Ihe houses ue of 
moder ite dimensions, zener ily stuce 
coed, whitened, anu led, and a tew 
of the most respect ible with tertace £ 
roofs A thick jungle encompasses 
the town on ul sides for the depth ot 
a mile, and 15 its only defence, it bet, 
without fortifications, uot cvcn a mud. 
wall,w hich sufficicntly proves its ciec- 
tron having taken ple subsequent. 
to the establishment of the British 
authouty About a onle and half to 
the south west of lus cupit dl, ‘Londi- 
swan has an excelent house, built and 
furnished after the Enzhsh tishion, 
whee evary respectable European 
traveller is sure of mceting with a 
hospitable reception = This town ts 
stil concously placud in the be t 
mips ~(7 ullarton, Blackbus ne, de ) 





Pcpvy 11 oon —A prigunnih in the 
Province of Gundw int, siturted on 
the left bimk of the Mah wnuddy iver, 
which when at devolycd to the Bre 
tish govern nent, in 1818, was found 
ma state of utter desolation —~ 
(Roughsedc, $e) 


Pcopuvrcor —4 small town in 
the province ot Otrssa, distiect of 
Cuttach, situited about eht miles 
travelling distince fiom the aty of 
Cuttack 


Pican —A subdivision of the Pro- 
bolingo district, m the wland of Java, 
sitiited it the castern eatrennty, 
which, includ ng Bindwassa, occupies 
alarge arci, but at i scantily m= 
habited, although the soil ts ade- 
quately supplied wih moisture and 
nataially tertile Indeed, with a 
gicate: population, it nuzht be ren- 
deied very valuable —(Haffes, fe ) 


Porrsna —A town tm the pro- 
since of Allahab id, ewenty one mites 
NW fiom Chitteipoor, lat 25° 2” 
N, lon 7? IVE 


Pucar (fahacata) — A town 
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on the sea-coast of the Carnatic 
vince, twenty-three miles N. ‘fom 
Madras ; lat. 13° 26 N., lon. 80° 24’ 
E. The lake of Pulicat, on which it 
stands, appears to owe its existence 
to the sea breaking through # low 
sandy beach, and overflowing the 
lands within, Its communication 
with the sea-shore is extremely nar- 
row; in Jength from north to sonth 
it is about forty miles, by six in the 
greatest breadth. The ordinary road 
from Nellore passes westward of it, 
at the distance of about cightecn 
miles from the sea; but travellers 
lightly equipped sometimes prefer the 
shorter route along the shore, and 
are ferried across the openings. The 
Dutch established themselves here 
so carly as A.D. 1609, when they 
built a square fort named Geldria, 
to which, after the loss of Negapatam, 
the chief government of their settle- 
ments on the coast of Coromandel 
was transferred.—(Henncll, Fra. Pav- 
bo, Wilks, § c.) 


Porcasyers.—A large village,with 
a mud ghurry, in the province of 
Candcish, situated on the declivity 
of the Satpoora mountains, and com- 
manding the ghaut or pass of Sindi- 
vah, from which town it is distant 
ten miles; lat. 21° 31'N., lon. 75° 
6 E,—(Matcolm, &c.) 


Puryry.—A town in the Carnatic 
province, district of Madura, thirty 
miles 8.W. from Dindigul; lat. 10° 
23'N., lon, 77° 35’ E. 

Puro Brasst.—An island, about 
ten miles in circumference, lying off 
the north-western extremity of Su- 
matra; lat, 5° 39’ N., lon. 95° 30 KE. 


Puro Banrack.—A small island, 
about twenty-five miles in circumfe- 
rence, situated off the west coast of 
Sumatra, between the second and 
third degrces of north latitude, 


Puro Dammez.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, about thirty miles in 
circumference, situated off the south- 
ern extremity of Gilolo; lat.1° S., 
Jon, 128° 25". 


Puro Cannizaz.—A small island 
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on the south coast of Java, from 
which it is separated by _ narrow 
strait, In length it may be estimated 
at twenty miles, by six the average 
breadth ; lat. 7° 50’S., lon. 109° 25° 
E 


Peto Connore Istrs.—A cluster 
of small islands in the Eastern seas, 
situated off the south coast of Cam- 
bodia; lat. 8° 40’ N., Jon, 106° 42° 
E. The principal islaud is twelve 
miles in length, and about three in 
breadth. 

This island is in the form of a cres- 
cont, and consists of a ridge of 
penked hills, On the enst side of 
the island there is a spacious bay with 
good anchorage, near a village situ- 
ated on a sandy beach. The inhabi- 
tants are mostly refugees from Co- 
chin China, and are capable of sup- 
plying ships with some refreshments. 
Their flat frees and little long eyes 
denote a Chinese origin, but the 
spoken language of China is not in- 
telligible to them. When the mat- 
ter is written to them in Chinese 
characters it ix perfectly intelligible. 
The East India Compaiy had a set- 
tlement here until A.D, 1704, when 
an insurrection took place among the 
Malay soldiers, who first set fire to 
the warchouses, and then murdered. 
Mr. Catchpool, the governor, and a 
greater part of the English on the 
island. ‘Lo this treachery the Malays 
are :upposed to have been instigated 
by the Cochin Chinese, in order to 
obtain possession of the Company’s 
treasury, estimated at 22,000 tacla.— 
(Staunton, Bruce, ye.) 








Puso Mintaov.—An island lying 
off the west coast of Sumatra, about 
the 98th degree of cast longitude. 
In length it may be estimated at 
thirty-five miles, by twelve miles the 
average breadth. 


Puro Cicer pe Mea.—A amall 
island on the coast of Cochin Chinn, 
about two leagues long, which from 
its having 2 hill on cach extremity 
resembles two islands, Birds’-neats 
and biche-de-mar, are procured here 
hy the Cochin Chinese, 
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Puro Kra (or Monkey Islands) — 
Two very small islands m the East- 
ern seas,ly ing off the Janyong iver, in 
the Malay pcnmsula,p:ovinee of Wel- 
lesley, a few iniles $.E.of Piince of. 
Wales’ Island. 


Puto Ony for Yam Island).~A 
emall island, sx nules long, im the 
Enstein seas, situated off the south- 
cn extrennty of Cambodia, the com- 
mencement of a beauuful aichipela- 
go, from hence to Cape Laant in 
Siam. In 1820 it contained only 
thice Chinese fishers of bichc-de-inar 
fiom Hatin, and a Chmese deity Tt 
stands tn Jat. 8° 25 N, lon 104° 50 
E, and 1s a Yind-nuh of departie 
for the Chinese sanhs, having a peah- 
cd Inil 200 fret high, It as named 
¥ unt Istand, fiom the roots which are 
found wild, and dug up of the most 
ag ntic dincnsions, 


Perortv Fc —One of the smallest 
of the Banda isles, named by all the 
el navizators Puloioon, lat 5° de! 
N, lon 128° 40 E, Ihe English 
Fast-India Company obtained pos- 
sestion of this island, but wae re- 
pertedly expclied by the Dutch In 
10665 st was fornnily delivered up by 
the Dutch to the English, but i so 
desolate a state (the whole of the 
spicc-trees having been destroycd) 
that this station, which had bucn the 
sulyect of so m my treatics and ncgo- 
cations, was tendered wholly uscless. 
for erght years, In 1666 it was 1¢- 
occupied by the Dutch. — (i7uec, 
ye) 


Puro Rooratr. — A consulcrable 
island in the Eastern seas, lying off 
the NE coast of Sum ttia, fiom the 
northern coast of which it1s separated 
by the nariow straits of Roopat. Its 
northern point is in lat, 2° 6 N, lon 
101° 42 E, 

Puroway Tetr.—A small island 
about twenty miles in cacumfeience, 
situated off the north-west const ot 
Sumatra, lat. 5° 53’ N,, lon, 96° 45° 
E. hus asland ts about five leagues 
distant fiom the mouth of the Acheen 
aivaa, and was onee voleame, sulphun 
hang found on 1t.—( Forrest, ¥c ) 
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Porwut,—aA town in the province 
of Delhi, menttoncd by Abul Fazel 
as maiking the boundary where the 
Dall province ceascs and that of 
Agra commences, lit. 28° 12 N, 
lon. 77° 12’) E, thuty thee miley 
south from the uty of Duh. In 
1820 the pergunnah of Pulwul de- 
volved to the Birtish governnicnt by 
the death of the jaghncdar, the 
Nabob Morteza Khan, upon whose 
suiviving fanuly a pension of 2,000 
Jupees pu nionth was settled. 


Puscaarts —See Baropa, 


Pencui tavern —A town in the 
plovince of Allahabad, situated on 
the noth bink of the Sonn tiver, 
iwcoty-five mics west from Huttah 3 
lat, 24° 4 N,lon 79 9 EL, 


Povpani vn —A town in the pro- 
since of Malw,, three mics distant 
fiom Mohunpoor In 1520 it con+ 
tuned about 300 honscs, and belong~ 
ed to Sind. 


Pixprreoraas —A town in the 
pioumnce of Berar, cighty-seven milcs 
SW. fiom Nazpoor, tat 20° 7’ Ni 
lon, 78° 36 Ly 


Pinvreroon (Lunyadharapua). 
—A town an the province of Bua 
poor, siturted on the left bank of the 
Beumr mver, 120 mules & LD from 
Poont, lat 17°42 N, lon, 75° 26° 
E, Although not very luac, this 
place 1s regul nly and well built. The 
stirels aie bio, wall-pred, and 
adoined with hind ome houses, at 
benz the custom formerly for all 
the principal members of the Maha. 
ratta fidetation to have dweihngs 
hue. The cx-Peshwa’s house 19 
handsome, but Tuchoyce Holcar’s 15 
still more elegant, Nana Furnavese, 
Ristia, Purseran. Bhow, and others, 
had houses here. Sindia has not any 
place of residence, but hm mother 
ad sevcial. The market 1 cxten- 
sive and amply supplied not only 
with grain, cloth, and the othe pro- 
ductions of the country, but also with 
a vauety of English aitecles, there 
beng a whole sticet of boas’ (Ma- 
homedau pedlais) shops, im which 
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the native merchants of Bombay and 
Poons are concerned In 1820 Mr. 
Elphinstone estimated the popniation 
of Punderpoo: at 25,000 persons 

The country to the south 1 well 
wooded and watercd, and neat the 
town the land 15 good, but so holy 
that the Brahnuns assert ne gram 
will germmate, then only produce 
bem a consecrated shrub The tem- 
ple hare a dedicated to a subordi- 
nate incarnation of Vishnu, named 
Wittoba, which 1s saul to have fallen 
from the heavens at no vel) remote 
period He 1s sculptmed in stone, 
about the sive of a man, and stands 
with his feet parallet to cach other 

In pore recent times Pundeipvor 
has guned additonal celebrity, as 
hiving been the secne where the 
tssasrmation of Gungulhur Shastry 
(the Gacowai’s imbissador), by the 
hired biavoes of the Peshwa and his 
munmtar Primbuchjec, wis perpetra- 
ted This event, the direful spring 
of many woes to B yctow, took plice 
on the i4th of July Islo Lhe 
shistiy above namcd was a Brahmin 
of the very highest caste, of great 
reputation for sanctity, and was then 
acciedtted as a foreign ambassador 
at the Poshwa’s court under the spe- 
cial guarantec of the British govern- 
ment. The modc in which this mui~ 
der was cffected during the solem- 
mities of 1¢h,ion, in a holy eity where 
mytads of pilgrims where collected, 
and in the very preamcts of the s>~ 
cred temple, struck the superstitious 
minds of the Hindoos with singular 
horror, for bul as the Maharattas 
are, they hive always detested assas- 
siny | With respect to the immedi ite. 
agent, Tnmbuchjce, he declaed he 
was 90 busy sweeping the temple 
that he knew nothing about it, but 
the perpetrators were scen both to 
issue fiom the temple and to return 
to st while he was there 

Durmg the war that ensued, the 
consequences 1 esulting from this most 
atrocious act were eatremely benc- 
ficial to the British uation, which 
stood forth the uvengers of a Brah~ 
mam ambass dor, murdered while per- 
foiming the duties of hus 1ebgion, 
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This concthated the popular favour, 
even within the Peshwa’s own domi 
nions, and the impiession lasted jong 
after the event that first gave rise to 
at Two years afterwards, when a 
rupture occurred with afl the Maha- 
ratta powers, the Peshwa’s cause 
sustained vast detriment fiom tts 
being tiaced to the toul murder of 
this Brahmin, and the mdificrence 
shewn at last to the fall of the 
dynasty, ongmated greatly fiom its 
beng conmdered a judgment on Ba- 
jerow fot his participation au the 
cime, while the murda of Narraun 
Row by his father (Rigob ih) was 
still wneapiated — (Moore, Prinsep, 
Liphanstonc, $e ) 


Pcspcau—A stition in the pro- 
vince of Benga, distuct of Sihet, 
which in 1827 wis surveyed for the 
purpose of ascert uning ite fitness for 
bem selected for the site of a con 
valesccat establishment = Lhe Ills 
here are sud to attain an cley won 
of 0,000 fect above the levcl of the 
plons, and besides the tunperatie 
of the climate, enjoy the bencht of 
an extensive tableJand covered with 
the finest fruit)  Luropean friuts 
and flowers, such as the raspberry, 
strawbeury, apple, and violet, grow 
wild, ind the erection of bunzalows, 
for the benefit of invalids in this core 
ner of India, it being only twenty- 
four hous’ jouncy from the cipital 
of Silhet, has becn contemplated, 

About nine nulcs dictant north- 
east fiom Pandu th, among the lower 
ranges of the Cosseth or Bhastya 
Mountains, and about 600 feet above 
the adj went plam, 15 the remarkable 
cen of Bovbooan These Inils 
are composed of sandstoue, but 
then bases ue stewed with frag 
meuts of other rocks, chiefly granite 
and dimecstone, of which last sub- 
stance the hull penctrated by the 
cavern 1s composed he walls and 
sides of the intaos are adorned with 
stalactites, crystals, and petrifactions, 
all of limestone o1gn. The breadth 
and heght vary at different parts, 
fiom tcn to eighty feet, and one 
bianch has been explored as far as 
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aime from its month, beyond which 
no one has penctiated; but tt 15 not 
supposed to cnd here, a curient of 
att fiom the opposite side bung fcit, 
indicating thit the whole mount un 1s, 
perforated trom one side to the other 
‘Phe inside of the cavern ts also much 
cut up by various openings and fis+ 
sures at different altitudes, appatent- 
ly leading to othe: branches and 
caveis.—(Captan Fisher, 4c.) 


Puveau.—A reccnt setth.ment on 
the west cost of the Maly pemn- 
stila, formed in 1810 by fugntives fiom 
Junk Ceylon, when invaded by the 
Burmese [tas situated up the iver 
Pungah nearly opposite the noithemn- 
most pomt of Pulo Panjang, lat 8° 
5 N. 

There 1 a bar at the mouth of the 
aivir, 50 that it ws not accessible to 
vessels that draw more than onc and 
a half fathoms. From the source of 
the Pungah, the distance oyuland 
to the river Bandon (also of about one 
aod a half fathoms depth), which falls 
into the gult of Siam, 1s only two 
days’ journey. The chief 15 styled 
Pia Salang, or governor of Junk Cey- 
Jon. In 1824 the population was 
usttmated at 4,000 Malays and 
fnamcse, 1,060 Chinese, 250 Chis. 
tins, and a tew Chuliah descend wits 
of Malabars. Lin as the grand ex- 
port, the other attidles ate biche- 
de-mar, toitoie-shell, 1vo1y, buds’- 
nests, and rice, cxported to Penang 
am plows and small yunks built hee 
of excellent timber. 

Near Pungah there ts said to be a 
circular valley, to which thue 1» only 
one entrance under a ligh rock. High- 
water Closes this passaze and at low- 
water the rapidity of the current, with 
the rocks and shelves in its channel, 
sender it impiacticable, the only tune 
to enter being about half tide, Iu 
1780, 500 natives wete reported to 
have sought refuge in this secluded 
yilly from the tysanny of the 
Siamese Fiom Pungah to the Tra- 
ang rivet, a distance of seventeen 
leagnes, there are a number of w- 
lands but no inhabitants, eacept the 
Orang Laut (men of the sea), who 
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well in boats. — (Anterson, Light, 


ge) 


Puncanoor ( Punganur) —A for- 
tified town with a amall district at- 
tached, two-thirds of which were ac- 
quicd by the Briush goverment in 
1799, lat 13°21’N, lon 78° 3’ E, 
forty-seven miles N W from Villote. 

The pollum of Punganoo 1s di- 
yided into eight summuts, which con- 
tun siaty-nine mauzas or large vile 
Jages, and 675 muztabs or dependent 
hamlets. This estate had been ten 
jears under the management of the 
collector, batin 1416it was resolved. 
by the Madias picsideney that the 
sum which had been collected during 
the above period should constitute 
the basis of a permancnt ayscosment. 
‘The gross collection of ten yous 
amounted to 3,384,873 pagodas, the 
net land revenue, after deducting 
cnarges, to 2,11,876 pagodas. This 
pollam had been assumed to ascer~ 
tam its value, not im consequence ot 
any imsconduct on the pat of the 
pohgat, the value had been ascer- 
tained, the restoration of it there~ 
fore to his entne coatiol became a 
measure of strictyustue Prior, how. 
ever, to the cursing of this transfir 
ito execution, the villages were 
rented to thu respective habitants 
foi tea years, so that for this length 
of tune the poligar would be preclud- 
ed trom exacting mote than the sums 
expressed m their leases The waste 
lands were compichended im these 
leases, and duims then cxustence 
onde over to the inhabitants who 
rented the villages. 

In all the disucts throughout the 
Balaghaut Ceded Teintotics, which 
are distinguished as dryqmain diy- 
tucts, the whole extent of land im 
each village not cult atcd and not oc- 
cupied by hills, dense jungles, or 
other obstructions, nity be considered 
as waste capable of being reclaimed, 
and in such cases the waste must 
often greatly surpasses the quantity of 
land under cultivation during any 
speafic year. But it appeais chi- 
meial unde: the acknowledged po- 
verty of the cultivators, and their 
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destitution of capital, to enlenlate on 
any material addition to the land re- 
senuc from high, unnugated, and 
very extensive wastes, which atc cei- 
tainly to be found in every district 
south of the Arishna, i in the 
course of years the inci case of capital 
and population call for extended cul- 
tuvation, 1t may then be seasonably 
effected, and the prescnt assessment 
on the lands under tillage be rendered 
less buthensome. In all dry-grain 
distiicts it 5 the practice of the cub 
tryatots to change the lands anoually 
ot periodically, and to occupy fallow 
oa. waste, mm order that the lend 
which bas been mmpovershed may 
recover its ferulity by remaining at 
west. The custom of the native go- 
venments (too long followed by the 
British) way to endeavou to cicate 
an mereast of revenue by a sored 
cultivation, so that while much land 
was under tillage none was well cul- 
tivated 

In India waste land 18 intrinsically 
of no valuc, caccpt for pasturage in 
favourable climates and situations, 
where, indecd, tt 18 possible to turn 
tt to some account Near a jopu~ 
lous town it comes into demand also 
for building puiposcs, or for the ap- 
Popriation of an overtlowing com- 
aneicial capital, but in the provincial 
patts there cxists ittle or no sw plus 
stock or capital, which ts the giand 
deficit, In the course of the British 
sevenue transactions it has becn 
found that when individuals propose 
to occupy wastes it 1s always for the 
guke of the profit expected to be 
realized during the first five ot ten 
yeals, especially when it 1s proposed 
to cleat jungle ground; and this ap- 
paicnt improsement 19 generally ef- 
fected by abstracting stock and la- 
bour from land where it night have 
becn more profitably applied. Tt is 
notorious also that where the go- 
vernment 1s supportable, the peasant~ 
try seldom mmgrate for the sake of 
occupying waste, otherwise the vi- 
cinity of Caleutta would not present 
the greatest extent of yungly wilder- 
ness (the Sunderbunds) to be fuund 
im Hindostan, When cultivators do 
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migtate fiom one district to another it 
commonly proceeds cither from then 
being unable to pay thar rent (beng 
called on for old balances), or because 
that tract of countty where they reaid- 
edhad suficied cither from sickness on 
from a long drought. The laboui ing 
agricultural classes will endure anuch 
distress before they mngrate, and few 
can afford to abandon then old lands 
to cultivate waste (unless 1t be wood~ 
land newly ele ned, and the clearing 15 
expense), which we generally un- 
productive for the first ycar or two, 
and 15 acknowludged to’ be in every 
country Iess producuye than land 
under the usual course of crops. 

It apphcation for fands came fiom 
em nants fiom provinces beyond the 
Buitish jurisdiction, v1 from particu- 
lar persons not before cultivators, 
the setting of such persons on waste 
land would be an accession of so 
much stoch to the district; but an 
emigiation from ont British province 
to another would not increase the 
aggregate revenue, ulthonch im ther 
new donucile they do settle on and 
cultivate waste lands In fact, 1f an 
accuiate balance could be stiuch, It 1 
probible that the 1m to the reve- 
nue fom the occupation of land ac- 
tually waste throughout the south of 
Andia would be found to be very in 
considciable. Tad a permanent set- 
tlement of the ceded and conquei~ 
ed distuicts im Uppu Hindostan 
taken place immethately after thar 
acquisition, a propluictor possessed of 
much yungic-land enpable of beng 
culuvated might have iumed his 
nexyhbour by attracting atl his 1yots 
by offcring them fertile land at a low 
rent.—{ Madras Revenue Board, U. it. 
Ross, Sc.) 


Punxremaiu.—A small town in 
Northern Hindostan, situated on the 
east side of the Alacananda, 4,703 
feet above the Icvel of the sea; lat. 
30° 26’ N., lon. 79° 24' E. 

Punwaat.—A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, twelve aules 
N. by W. from Jcitpoor ; lat. 25° 20’ 
N., lon. 79° 25 E. 

Purrait.—A small town im the 
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Province of Malwa, division of Kil- 
cheepoor, which m 1520 cont ned 
about 2,000 mbabitmts, lat 24° 12° 
N, lon 76° 1 k —( Makolm, 5c ) 


Ponastris —A peigunnih thus 
named in the province of Gujcrat, 
pait of which formerly belonged to 
the raja of Eda In AD 1820 1 
contained about 6,000 mhalbitants, 
ong-thnd Mihomcdane and two- 
thirds Hindoos, the lind revenue 
50,096 rupces (Publ ALS Docue 
ments, Se) 


Purkassa —A_ town in the pio- 
vince of Canduh, division of Nuv- 
derbar, situ ited on an elevated bink 
of the Luptee, aghty-fom niles 
ENT fiom Surit, lat 21°29 N, 
lon 74° 22 T) Lins wis forncely a 
Luge town, but in 1816 615 almost in 
agins, the numba of housts bung, 
only 600, ond very few of them occu- 
pid = The inhabitants were mostly 
Brahmins, and the remams of many 
Pagod w attest ther formic: impor. 
tance —( Sutherland, §« ) 


Pronrnivat —A poik of 4 1d.e of 
mountuns im Nothein Undostm, 
which scepi ites the Spite from the 
Sutulye ver, it 31% >3 N, lon 
Tr AS 1, elevation above the level 
of the ser, 22,700 fect + Hodson 
and Herbert, Sc) 


Pooni au (Purnya) —A district 
im the province of Ben u, suuated 
principally m the noreh-castern quae 
ter, but comprehending also 4 por- 
tion of the Mogul province of Bihar 
On the north it 1% bounded by the 
Morung Inlls and woods, on the 
south by Boghpoor and Rayeshaby , 
to the eist it has Dinagepoor, and to 
the west Boghpom amd Tnhoot. 
Tts greatest length ws 150 miles, its 
greatest breadth ninety-cight, and its 
total superficial contcnts ubout 6,340 
aquare mules, 

The form of this distuct 1» toleia- 
bly compact, but at the south-cast 
corner it stretches out to a nanow 
wing, whcre it ts intermued with Ra- 
Jeshahy and Boghpoor. Previous to 
‘the late war the whole northern fion- 
tier also, which confined on the Ne~ 
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paulese territories, wis il-defined, and 
occasioned many disputes between 
the two powers In the northern 
corner of the district towuds the 
Mahimanda there are a few small 
inllocks of cuth, and vt Manhin, 
near the bwks of the Ganges, tharc 
1s a conical pcak about 100 tect bnh, 
but, generally speaking, Purnc th my 
be described as a flit country, a i 
dually sinking ay it approaches the 
Ginzey {he mundated land oceus 
pies nertly onc-half of the whole, md 
where the soil 15 good 1 tolerably 
well cultrvated. 

Lhe only rock thot has been disco- 
vered im the country 15 a small detach- 
ed hill at Wanth aa, where ac aleattous 
mas» reiches the surfice ind is of 
considuiable dimensions It appeus 
to be an 1geeate 1och composed of 
many smalt pebbles or nodules umted 
by a common cement In miny 
places the stone his been reduced to 
a white substance hke chalk, usually 
disposed m_Jarge beds, with gulerics, 
as it were formed m the stone fom 
01 five feet wick, ind as many ih, 
perturating the mass in vers ie gue 
tu ducetions A nin rents the pri- 
vileze of dizung for this ubstince, 
whuh as aftawuds nue up into 
Hittle balls, and sold aut over the 
country to women employed in spine 
min cotton, who rub it on thar fin- 
gers It contauns not the shzhtcst 
tiace of vezct ible matter o1 of ants 
mitexuie Lhe neuest sock to tt, 
on the opposite side of the Ganges, 1 
about seven miles chstint Ou the 
noithein side there 1» no otha rock 
within the Buttish tertitones 

‘There are no mines or mineral 
springs. Common spungs me nu- 
merous, but among the natives aie 
not in 1equest, most of them rising 
an bogs ot marshes, candied with 
tiogs and snakes*-spiwn, and stmhing 
aquitic plants By dizping wells wa- 
ter 1s usually found at no mest depth 
In many putts, especially im old man- 
go gtoves, the earth would seem 
strongly impregnated with munate 
of soda, as the cattle are fond of 
licking these soils, and a culinary salt 
1s extiactcd by filtration and bom. 
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Nea: Gondara there 13 a saline earth 
used by washermen m Dicaching of 
Inen, the chief ingredient of which 
38, probably, carbonate of soda, 

since May Renntll composed his 
Bengal atlas great chanzcs hive taken 
place m the rivers of Purneah, so 
that the maps are ttle applicable 
to their present state ‘Them nomen- 
clatue also among the natives 1s, to 
the last degrie, peaplered and inac- 
curate, scaicely two persons gning 
the same nune to a itver or to the 
mait on its binky The nimes of 
the princrpal arc the Com, the Maha- 
nanda, the Conki or Kinhay1, the 
Puntabhobs, and the Ichamutts Ibe 
lakes and morasses formed by the 
old channels of mvcrs which hive 
lost all connesion with the mit 
stream are pumerous but sh illow 
‘The most 1emarh ible matshes forma 
long chun, passing with some mter- 
Fuptions from Gondw ua to Malda, 
and scem to be a congucs of broken 
nairow chinnels, winding among 
Tow lands, which probably have it 
one ptitod peen the chavoel of a 
great uvcr Near the targest stre ms, 
the soil of the mundated lands in- 
dergoes great changes the same 
feld 1s one yeu overwhelmed with 
send, and the next covered with a 
nich and fertile mud, but on the 
whole the Iinds w itered by the Mae 
haranda and ats bi inches ore by far 
the ichest, while those watercd by 
the Casi, especially towards the north 
and cast, are rather poor and sandy 
The lands exempted fram mmundatwon 
aie partly clay, partly fiee som, and 
partly sandy In favour ible seasons 
the Ingh Jandy of a mixcd good soil 
aic very productive of all kinds of 
giain, cspeciilly cruciform plants 1¢- 
sembling niustaid, which are reared 
for oi, and are the staple commodity 
of the distict. 

In every part of Purneih the cold 
of winter is greater than in Rungpoor 
or Pinagepoor, and when strong wes- 
terly winds blow during that scason 
tor two or three succesive days, 
hoar-fiost 1 found in the moin+ 
ings, which occasionally 18 50 ex 
tieme as to injure some crops, espe- 
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cially the pulse. In spring the hot 
winds fiom the west are usually of 
longer duration than in Dinagcpoor , 
but towards the Morung fientiea they 
ae lttle known ‘The picvailing 
winds ate north in the winter, and 
south in the ramy season From 
March to June the winds mchne ta 
the west, and from Augnst to Decem- 
ber easterly winds predommate Ihe 
violent squalls of the spimg come as 
often fiom the cast and north cast 
fas they do ftom the north-west, the 
ramy season 1s of shorter diation 
than further cast, and carthquakes, 
but not violent ones, we common 
Puimeth having miny adv ant iges 
of soit and chmate, his always been 
considered one of the most produc- 
tivean the province — Race ant other 
giuns are ratscd in Jinge quautitics, 
but plantsieat cc for ofl, thou grcat- 
ly mfenes m aggregate valuc, we the 
gtext objects of commucc, and the 
source from whence the rents ae 
mostly paid Lhe European potatoe 
was natur ized im 1b10 Ol plants 
used for dycing, indizo 3s the most 
ampoitint = Cattle hare are an im. 
poet atticle of stock, anit is from 
ence Bengal 1s supplied with 1 grcit 
proportion of the curtige bullocks, 
but the fine cattle that drag the wul- 
Tey ave not bied on this distinct, ale 
though usually termed Puineah bul- 
lochs, beng from firth west The 
Comp iny’s cattle uc allowed ieitain 
quantity of gi un per diy, which they 
do not always iccetse, but when 
kept np ind fed for siwghter, equal 
the best English beef The herds of 
cattle and buffiloes are hee so nu- 
merous that all the resources of the 
country would be unequil to thar 
support, were it not for the adjacent 
wilds of the Morung The nitives 
of Paincah are almost cntircly sup- 
pled with butter by the buffaloe , and 
a considcrable quantity of ghee, or 
buffaloc’s butter clanfied, 1s annually 
exported The northenn part, bor- 
deimg on the Moinng, 15 thinly mha- 
bited, and coscred with immense 
wood, of saut wd other timber, which 
dunng the rams uc floated down the 
rivets to the burlding yards at Caleut- 
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ta. Cotton wool is imported from 
the west, betel and coco-nuts from 
the south. The quantity of English 
broadcloth used is a mere trifle, 
The district is, on the whole, well 
provided with water carriage; and 
the natives possess a great varicty of 
boats, adapted to different purposes. 
Wuhin the whole district there are 
reckoned to be 482 market-places, 
but the following are the principal 
towns: Purneal, 6,000 houses; Nant- 
poor, 1,400; Kusbah, 1,400; Dham- 
daha, 1,300; and Matauli, 1,000 
houses. 

In this district wild elephants have 
been very destructive, ruining fields 
ani villages every year, to the great 
disgrace of the police In 1810 @ 
rhinoceros made his appearance in 
the marshy woods of the south; but 
fortunately be thrust himself on the 
premises of an indigo planter, and 
was phot. The jackal und Indian fox 
ure both common. The former is 
asserted to steal both money and 
cloth ; but for this calumny against 
the quadruped the natives probably 
have good reasons, as it serves to ac- 
count for the disappearance of many 
things. Except chout the ruins of 
Gour tigers and leopards are not 
common. By both Mahomedans and 
Hindoos these animals are supposed 
to be the property of the Peers, or 
old Mussulman saints, so that the 
natives do nat sympathize with Euro- 
peans in the sport of tiger-hunting, 
t is probable, also, thut where a 
country is overgrown with wood or 
Jong grass, 2 few tigers are useful in 
keeping down the number of wild 
hogs and deer, which are infinitely 
more destructive to the farmer; and 
whenever the country is cleared they 
disappear. Many of the tigers’ heads, 
for which « reward of ten rupees cach 
is paid by the collector, are imported 
from the Morung and the Nepaulese 
territories. 

Every where to the north of Par- 
neuh town paroquets are in immense 
numbers, and consume a great deal 
of grain; peacocks in the southern 
nections are also a great nuisance, 
The bagiri of the natives is what the 
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Engl in Bengal call an ortolan; 
and in the spring, alter it has been 
fattened on the winter crops, is very 
palatable, The bagiri is a bird of 
passage, und is only found in large 
flocks during the iar weather, and 
vanishes when the rainy commence. 
The pencocks, cranes, pia: oquets, and 
ortelans make an open attack on the 
erop during the day, and during the 
night the farmer is harassed watching 
his fields against the deer and wild 
elephants. The galmule, or water- 
hen, creeps unseen along the marshes, 
and does more harm than any of the 
other birds. The swarms of water- 
fowl to be seen during the cold sea- 
son are altogether astonishing. This 
district also abounds in snipes, golden 
plover, and the florchin, or lesser bus- 
tard, all excellent cating, but held in 
great contempt by the natives, By 
them the smoll white heron (vak), of 
which there is a great variety und 
number, and the shags and water- 
crows are much more esteemed, and 
are prized on account of their having 
a fishy taste, 

In i789 Mr. Suetonius Grant Heat- 
ly, then collector of Purneah, com- 
puted the number of villages within 
the limits of the district at 5,800, 
from which he inferred a population 
of 1,200,000 persons, Tn 1801 Mr. 
W.E. Rees reported the number of 
villages to be 7,056, and the estunated 
total population 1,450,000 persons, 
Dr. Francis Buchanan was of opinion 
that daring the forty ycars prior to 
A.D. 1810, the population of Pur- 
neah had nearly doubled, and his 
computation, the result of a much 
more laborious investigation, exhibits 
a total population of 2,904,360 per- 
sons, in the proportion of forty-three 
Mahomedans to fifty-seven Hindoos, 
Of these last more than half consider 
themselves as still belonging to foreign 
nations, cither from the west or south, 
although few have any tradition con- 
cerning the era of their migration; 
and others have not any knowledge 
of the country from whence they sup- 
pose their ancestors to have come. 
Comprehended in the above popula- 
tion are various classes of slaves, of 
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which one class costs fiom €1. 15s. 
to £2. 55; m another a boy costs 
from £1. 8s.to €2 5s , and agul of 
eight ycars fiom Its. to £1. 15s. 
They ate allowed to many, and then 
children become slaves, but the fa- 
mily are seldom sok scpatately. One 
class of slaves atc by fat the most 
comfortable desciiption of labouring 
people, and are seldom sold by then 
owners, although they possess the 
power. In 1810 the houses ot bad 
fame were 470. At Jcllalghm, ten 
mules fiom the town of Paine th, there 
isa brick fort, built by the nabob Sycf 
Khan, of about 300 {ect sqnarc, hiv- 
ing circular bastions at cach angic, 
and a parapet wall pierced with doop- 
holes for muskct1y, but the most 
remarkable antiquity 14a line of for 
tification extending through the noith- 
west patt of the drstict, for about 
twenty miles, ndnamed MayuraiCat 

In Patncah the nature of the farms 
is very much affected by the rank of 
the tenants All the bigh and purc 
tribes, such ay Brahmins, Rajpoots, 
hayasthas, Raypoots, Pitans, and 
Moguls, have a tht to occupy what- 
ever land they tcqmte for then gue 
dons and houses fice of rent, and the 
sane indulgence as srantcd to micn of 
both religions who prcten | that they 
are dedicated to worship; such ay 
Barragsces, Sanyassics, Vishnuvics, 
and Fakcers. Although the Maho- 
medans are in proportion fewer than 
in Dinigepoor, they have more in- 
fluence, much moie of the land bemg 
in thet possession, the manncis of 
the capital town are entucl) Mahome- 
dan, and the faith apparently gaining 
ground, Except artists, all the other 
Mahomedans call themselves Shuk, 
as deriving their ongin from Arabia, 
but a gieat majority are not to be 
distingusshed from the neighbouring 
Hindoo peasantry. In 1810 there 
were twelve families of native Chris- 
tians, who aie called Portuguese, and 
who are chiefly employcd as wiiters. 
A Protestant mtssionaty then resided 
in the south-east corner of this dis- 
trict, but no intelligence had been 1¢- 
ceived icgarding the number of his 
converts. 
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In this district it is romathable that 
scicnce 1s almost confined to two of 
its coincrs, the old teritory called 
Gow, and a small pot tion situated to 
the west of the Cos. ‘Lowaids the 
west metaphysics are much studied, 
and ae supposed to have been first 
disclosed by Gautama at Chittraban, 
on the banks of the Gnzes, some- 
where neat to Buxm, ‘Lhe $n Bhag- 
rat 1s much studied by the sect of 
Vishnu ; the agam or doctiine of the 
Tantras 1 also taught by several 
learned men uy the north aud cast of 
the dsstuct. 

In Purnenh there is 1 ment dwvei- 
sity of dias, the eastuin puts fol- 
lowmy that of Cimroop, but in the 
Western portion, which formed part 
of the anctent kingdom of Mithila, 
the yous lunat, and commences on 
the fist day of the full moon in 
Assar. They have also an cra nimcd 
alter Likshinan, hing of Gow, of 
which the 705th you comcsponds 
with 1810 da civil affans the solar 
year is used, and the cre iter piopoi- 
ton of the acycnuce ts collected ace 
cording to the cia of Bengal, but m 
the section that belonged to sonbah. 
Bahu the mstakncnts ave regu ited 
by the fussily year, mstituted Jor the 
pipers by the sovercicns of Delhi, 

lone of the pundits have sufficient 
hnowlcdge to constiuct an almanac, 
nor do wy of them possess imstin- 
ments for celestial obsery itons. In 
Icarnmg to wite, the Bungalest coms 
mience with mihing Icttcis in the 
sand, after which they write on pal- 
mura Icaves with ink made of charcoal, 
which rubs out, subscquently with 
ink made of lamp black, on plantain 
Icaves, and conclude with the same 
ink on piper. 

In this distiict the principal olyect 
of all native expendituie bung to 
Maintain as many dependents a5 pos- 
sible, the relative expenses of chi 
ient families hear a much close: pro- 
portion to the respective number of 
peisons each contains"than a similai 
predicament in Emope would sndi- 
cate. The mai contingent eapenses 
aie the building of new houses, mar~ 
rages, funetals, pilgrumages, punfi- 
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estions, and other incidental cere- 
monies, one of which occurs almost 
ennually, Such contingencies fall 
heaviest on the Hindoos, especialiy 
those of high rank, and these advert- 
ing to the probability of having to 
provide for them, regulate their ex- 
penditure with the utmost parsimony. 
On the contrary, the Mahomedans of 
rank are an expensive shewy people, 
and still lead the fashions ut the ca- 
pital of the district, whereas the 
Hindoos geueratly live retirediy, and 
are in private nncommonty slovenly. 

The principal trailers, besides the 
Company’s servants, are the Goldar 
merchants, who keep stores; the 
Gosain or Sanyassi merchants, who 
are yery numerous, and export alinost 
the whole of the silk cloth, and also 
deal largely in money, jewels, grain, 
cotton, and other articles. Some 
people make a subsistence by buying 
cattle for exportation; and notwith- 
standing its opprobrious nature, wany 
of these are Brahmins. There are 
many bankers, especially at the ca- 
pitul, where the Shroff eachange 
gold for silver, and the Fotdars silver 
and cowries. ‘I'hese people, how- 
ever, are daily losing ground, on 
account of the plenty of si'ver and 
the introdnetion of bank notes. In 
a country exceedingly poor, a gald 
coinage is highly distressing to the 
lower classes, even a rupee in Bengal 
is a large sum, for, being a plough- 
miaw’s wages for two months, it may 
be considered of as much importance 
in the circulation of the country as 
three or four pounds in England. In 
the present circulation of the country 
quarter rupees are the largest pieccs 
required for provincial circulation. 
In 1810 the gold in this district had 
fartunately disappeared, 

A man of rank here marrying a 
low girl pays little of the marriage 
expense; but many rich men of low 
vaste ruin themselves in procuring 
women of high rank for their chil- 
dren. A man of high rank is often 
hired when toothless, and even when 
in a dying state, to rarry a fow child, 
which is afterwards left‘a widow, in- 
capable of marriage, in order to raise 

vor. TE. 
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her father’s family, and render her 
brothers more easily marriageable. 
In common practice many Brahmins 
marry more wives than one; but 
these are mostly men of high rank, 
who are hired to marry low-born 
women, of whom their fathers take 
charge; few, however, keep two wives 
in one house, In Mithila all mar- 
tiages are made in the month of 
Ashar, while in Bengal, Phalgun is 
the usual time selected for perform. 
ing the ceremony, Exccpt those of 
Brotuning, Rajpoots, Vaisyas, Bhauts, 
Kayasthas, and some of the Banyans, 
all widows of pure Hindoos can live 
with men as samodhs of concubines, 
and among all tribes of Mithila that 
admit of concubines, when an elder 
brother dics, his younger takes his 
widow as concubine. Children born 
of women kept privately, are called 
Krishna Packhsha, or children of the 
wane of the moon, darkness being 
considered favourable to intrigue, 

Among the Rajpoots are a few of 
the Surya sect, who worship the sun, 
many of whom, for three months of 
the year, abstain from eating while 
the sun is above the horizon, which 
is considered as a compliment to that 
huminary; and some who are ex- 
tremely devout, for the same reason, 
during that quarter of the year do 
not sit down all Sunday. 

The higher rauks of this district 
certainly have an aversion to Euro- 
peans, whom they never wish to see, 
but in many cases this probably ori- 

jinatcs from the drend they fect of 
aving their oppressive conduct to 
their tenantry and poor neighbours 
exposed. They, however, plead for 
their excuse the difference of man. 
ners, such as the eating of beef and 
pork, and the whole conduct of Bu- 
ropean women, which they consider 
as totally destitute of decency, which 
it certainly is, according to their no- 
tions of female propricty. 

The worship of Satya Narrain 
among the Hindoos, and of Satya 
Peer atnong the Muhomedans, is ver: 
prevalent. Although these words 
imply the “ true God,” the worship 
weans neither sect from its absur- 
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ditres, each contimumg to tullow its 
old system of mummers 5 indeed this 
object of devotion is chosen only m 
cases of hittle importance, because 
this deity 1s supposed to be vay 
good ratured, an! to concede tifles 
with much alactrty 

It is remarkable that inthis dis- 
trict a luge proportion of the Eiu- 
doos allege thameelves to be ot fo- 
ragn ¢atraction, cy ectally in Vathila 
and Gow It as also remathable that 
there w scarcely 2 gtcat native tribe 
of those who cultivate the lind, and 
who in Indta usaally constitute 
thice fourths of the population 
‘These tribes of cultivatons, such as. 
the Cvoch of Camioop, ind the dit- 
ferent hinds of Worul of kin ata, 
may, m gencial, be considced as the 
onginal mhabitants of the country, 
but in the two above-mentioued por- 
tious of this distict, the greater part 
of the cultnatois appear to hive 
been eradic ted. Io the many | alts 
of Bengal the gtcater pait of the cul- 
tnators would scem to haye cn- 
braced the Mabomcdan faith, but in 
the westemn tracts of Purncah this 
has not happened, yct cven thae a 
snall proportion of the cultivators 
consist of any titbe that can be cons 
sideted ay aboriginal 

Duiing the Moga! dounnation this 
was a fionticr military province, un= 
det the rule of a foujdar, subordinate 
to the soubahdai ot viceroy; but 
exercising a high jurisdiction, both 
ail and miktary. “Syef Khan 1s the 
most famous vf these provincial 
iulers, and governed until bis death 
am the Bengal year 1159, under the 
successive viceroyalties of Juffier, 
Shuja, and Aliverd: Khan, In 1139 
Bengal style, he extended the hunts 
of the province beyond the Cosa, and 
in A.D, 1738, added a considerable 
portion of productive teriitory on the 
side of the Morung. He was suc- 
ceeded by Soulet Jung, on whose 
death the foujdary was usurped by 
Shouket Jung, otherwise named 
Khadun Ali Khan, but this rebellion 
was easly quashed, and terminated. 
in the death of the pretender When 
Lord Chive acquired the Dewanny, m 
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1785, the fonjlary of Purneah was 
occupicd by Roja Suckit Ray, the 
siatcenth foujdai, the scvei tecuth 
was Ravi ud Deen, the aehtccnth 
Mahomed Ah Khan, who was suc- 
cecdcd by the English magicti ate Mr. 
Ducearcl, 

Before and since the acquisition of 
this tautery, the most prevalent 
ermne within its nuts has been that 
of gine robbay, frequently attended 
with murder, but m 18]4, the su- 
pantcndent of police was decidedly 
of opimon that these itrocities had 
spencuced a gicat eduction, Mach 
good has resulted fron: estabhehing 
achun of polue stations along the 
tronticr, the officers of which were 
mistructed to pursue offcndars into 
the adjacent provirce of Moumg, be- 
lonzng to the Goikhas of Nepaul 
Tn 1815 the continued unbealthiness 
of the towns ot Purncah and Dinage- 
poor Icfe hnttle doubt that the neccs- 
sity of removing the civtl authorities 
to moic healthy stations would ul- 
tunately be considered unavoulable, 
ard it appearcd desirable that the 
measure should be cflected betore the 
construction of new guols, or the re~ 
purs of the pubhe burldings com- 
menced Ail capenditme for these 
objcets was 1m Consequence suspcnd- 
cd, and the government endeavoured 
to obtain the most accurate mtotma- 
tion of the canses of the mealubuty 
that prevailed to so dreadiul an ex. 
tent m these towns, with the view of 
forming a final decrion on this n- 
portant question, Pior to the above 
date the acting magistiate had re- 
commendcd the removal of the head 
statron to Jelaighur, which he de- 
scubed as elevated, open, and at a 
distance fiom jungle, white the walls 
of the old fortiess might be turned to 
account in the construction of a safe 
and commodions gaol.—{ F. Buchanan, 
J. Grant, Colibrook, Thornhill, Rees, 
&c) 


Pursran.—A town in theprovince 
of Bengal, the capital of the pieced- 
ing district; lat, 25° 45’ N., lon. 48° 
23’ E, 125 miles N.W-. by N. fiom 
Moorshedabad. This town, which oc- 
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copies a space of nine sqnurc mies, 
equal to morc thin the half of Lon- 
don, contaims only 40,000 mbabitints 
scattacd over this great extent, and 
mnight rather be deserthed as an as 
scmbl ic of villages thin a single 
town Within these [1 nits there were, 
1p 1810, onc hundred dwelling houses, 
and seventy shops, built entnely or 
in put of brick, and 200 that wac 
looted with tiles, besides which thue 
wie ten private pices of worship fot 
Mihomedins, nd five for Uindvos 

As fic uicutly hippens im Indi, this 
station had so deteriorated for many 
yous im sdubnty, wathout wy por 

Coptible Cause for the alter ition, tit 
in 3415 the Besul government cor = 
milercd a temoval othe oral autho- 
ities to some othr station an ive d- 
able —(7" Buchanan, sc ) 


Porncan (or Perayt) —A town, 
on rither the runs of onc,in the pro- 
vince of Bongal, district of Dina ce 
poor, twee untcs naith from the 
iinns of Gow, lit 20°28 N, Jon 
bee IVE MAY ltd tho wea 
royal residenec, the cupitil of iyi, 
the second iwdcpeudcnt sovercizn of 
Beng il, at which time at ws bested 
and taken by the Cupcra Leese 
Dung the rere of Rayt Cinsa, the 
Hindoo mon uch of Bengt, who dicd 
in 1892, the aty of Punuih wis 
much extended, md the Brahmins il 
achzton flowsled Thy sou, who 
became a convert to the Mibomed 
faith, removed the seat of gover 
ment back to Gout azun = Some of 
the rams of this city stillaem un, pu- 
treulatly the Adecoa mosque, and the 
paveincnt of a very long street, the 
first, the most iemakable M thome- 
dan monument to be found m the 
lower provinces 

In alf this vrimity there are vuy 
extensive 1ums of mosques and other 
ichgious buildmgs, Pornuah } wing 
Jong been the focus of the Mahome- 
dan faith a this quarter of Indi1 By 
far the most consyicuous places of 
worship ate the monuments of Muck- 
doom, Shih Jelal, and Kotub Shah, 
who were the two most distmgmshed 
Telygeus persons dining the catly 
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part of the khimgly government in 
Bunz Namcrons pilums repau te 
these monuuicots at all seems of 
the yea, and from dl puts of the 
province’ Both places have eadow- 
inents which ate cxpcnded in heepung 
the buildmgs 1m 1¢, ai, in the support, 
of mend int + ul ants, and of a nue 
rows cstablishmcnt = Llicse illus- 
trious personage aie sud by the iu 
hateants to lave b cu kines of the 
plice, as it wis only .ccording to 
thon pleasure thst the temporal kings 
could 1eigu Puasa my satd to be 
4 corrupted vul uo mime, the ptoe 
per ap, citron of the city bong 
said to be Puduy ot Pid ava, 
from Panda th father of Judhcstat,, 
who, «ecards z to Iescnd, wis sovee 
reign of Ind t 1,000 sears 10. 

On the cstibl sh nent of the Miho- 
metin sovaier nity m Bons lands 
perdeat cf that of Dell, the seit of 
sovaamment wis trim fuacd from 
Gom to Pururh, on which event 
Gout wpeusto hivebeen plunducd 
of cscry monutne st of former guine 
deurt wcoullb removed, ony lich 
account, on the bintdin ys that stil 
ronup, theic we very few tres of 
Hiw*o0 seulj tate Pu tuah an its 
nun wis descited and the seat of 
government sc ms to hve been 1. 
pliecd it Gom by Nazzer hhw, who 
hid v Jong 1agn of twenty seven 
yes Most cf the prescut tums, 
howeva, aie attibuted to Llosscn 
Shih, the most powerful of the mo- 
narchs of Bengal —(J" Buchanan, 
Stewart, Rennell, I ullarton, sc) 





Prancan (Ponya) A town in 
the province of Bengal, distiret of 
Burdwan, thuty-one aks ES E 
trom the town ot Buidwan, and 
thnty-nine N by DE fiom Calcutta 
Here, among other Mussuiman an- 
tiquities, 18 a mosque built of dark 
stonc, the root vf which ss supported 
by a treble rage of potted arches, 
qaving the intesio. the appeatance of 
agothn asl New the mosque 1s a 
Jo(ts sound towar, which conmmiands 
a fine view of the country, but for 
which, no other obvious use can be 
asstencd —( Fila ton, §¢.) 
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Pursoo for Phersa).—A village 
in the province of Agra, principality 
of Rhurtnvor, tyenty-two miles S.W. 
from the ci Bhintpoor ; lat. 27° 
WN,, lon. 77° 5’ E. This place stands 
on the side of 9 small hill of sand- 
stone, below which winds, what in 
the rainy seasov is a considerable 
stream, but at other timesa dry ex- 
panse of sand. It contains a furtified 
house belonging to the Bhurtpoor 
raja. The neighbourhood produces 
plentiful crops of good wheat, yet the 
soil is mere sand, but under the hot 
sun of Hindostan even sand becor 
fertile by irrigation, and the inhal 
tants are so sensible of the impor- 
tance of water, that they are scen 
raining it from the wells, andl convey- 
ing it in small conduits to the fields, 
even after rain has quite recently 
fallen. 





























Pentyat (or Gunny Purtyal).— 
A small town situated within the Bri- 
tish possessions in the province of 
Orissa, but belonging to the Nizam, 
near the river Krishna, on the bigh 
road from Musvlipatam to Hydera- 
bad, and eight miles S,WV. from Con- 
dapilly, Diamond mines were for- 
merly worked here, and many small 
gems of inferior water are still pro- 
curable; but on all above fifteen ca- 
rats, the Nizam claims seventy-five 
per cent, 





Porritax.—A large and comner- 
cial village in the island of Ceylon, 
seventy-four miles north from Co~ 
Jumbo; lat. 7° 57’ N., lou. 79° 42’ E, 
‘The surrounding country being flat 
and low, is periodically inundated by 
the sea to a considerable distance in- 
Jand; which local advantage facili- 
tating the formation of sult poids, 

*and the heat of the pun their evapo- 
ration, much salt is here manufac- 
tured by that lazy process, 








Purtarer.— A town and square 
fort in_ the province of Malwa, divi- 
sion of Gunge Bassouda, fifteen miles 
from Ratghur. In 1820 it belonged 
to Sindia. 


Porrerrannoa.— A considerable 
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village in the Northern Circars, dis- 
trict of Guntoor, sbout cleven miles 
S.W. from the town of Guntoor. 
There arc two sinall pagodas here 
with pyramidical tops in rather an 
antique style of architecture ; and at 
cach extremity of the village there is 
a fine reservoir.—( Fullarton, &e.) 


Portenwana.—A district in the 
province of Gujerat, of which it oc- 
cupies the north-west corner, and 
which has, as yet, been very imper 
Iy explored’; its limits are, con- 
sequently, especially to the north, 
very imperfectly oxplored. To the 
it is bounded by the Runn. ‘The 
‘ipal streams ore the Bunas and 
Serewwati, 
ifty years ago the district imme- 
diately attached to the town of Put- 
tun belonged to Kumanl ad Deen, 
the father of the present nabob of 
Rahdunpoor; but he way then com- 
pelled by Damajec Guicowar to aban= 
don all pretensions te Puttan and its 
nine independent pergannahs. The 
country is still but thinly peopled, 
and much exposed to the ‘ravages of 
predatory tribes, but it contains Neb 
walla, or Puttun, the ancient metro- 
polis of Gujerat; the seat of govern- 
ment having been subsequently trans 
ferred by the Mahomedan sultans to 
Abnedabad. The appellation Nehr- 
walla is written Anhulvada, and sig- 
nifies the ficld of Anhul; in modern 
times it is known to the native» by the 
name of Puttun or the city, This 
town is situated on the south side of 
the Screswati river, which here in the 
dry season rolls a feeble stream, nbout 
sixty-five miles N, by E from Ahme- 
dubad ; lat. 233° 48” N., lon, 72° 2’ E, 
—(Macmurdo, Abul Fatel, Xe.) 


Prerrassomnautn (Palana soma 
natha}).—A town near the southern 
extremity of the Gujerat pevinsula, 
twenty-nine miles N.W. frow Din- 
head ; lat, 20°53’ N., lon, 70° 30’ BE. 
In 1808 it belonged to Ahmed Khan, 
the Mrhomedau nabob of Junagbar. 
By Abul Fazel, in A.D. 1582, it is 
deseribed as follow: “This is a 
large town on the sen-shore with a 
stone fort ina plain. ‘The city is a 
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Ince of great religions resort.” 
hen that author composed the 
Ayeen Acberry, the surrounding 
country was named Sorcth, although 
at present more generally known by 
that of Catty war, and is celebrated in 
the sacred hooks of the lindoos as 
containing these inestimable bless- 
mgs; ist. the river Goomty; 2d. 
Deantifal women; 3d. good horses ; 
Ath, Somnauth; Sth, Dweraca. The 
modern town stands at the junction 
of three rivers, the Hurna, the Ka 
pula, and the Sereswati, Jt is nv 
tioned by Marco Polo about A.D. 
1295, and by Sidi Alin 1554, 
Sommauth (Soma natha, the lord 
of the moon) is one of the twelve 
images of Stva, which are said to 
have descended from heaven to earth, 
and the great fame and riches of its 
temple uttracted the enpidity, while 
it stimulated the bigotry of Sultau 
Mahmood of Ghisni. According to 
Mahomedan authors the holy image 
was destroyed; but this fact is de- 
nied by the Iindons, who assert, that 
the god retired into the ocean, The 
temple, although on this oreasion 
despoiled of ity enormous treasures, 
soon recovered wealth sufficient to 
make it an object of attach to Maho- 
medan potentates, Itun Mahmood 
Beara, who obtained possession of 
the Gujerat throne in 877 of the 
Hijera, marched against Semnauth, 
razed the temple to the sround, and 
huilt_a mosque on the spot where it 
stool, Since that period the terri- 
tory of Soreth has remained under 
a Mahomedan government, but the 
persevering piety of the Hindoos bas 
overcome the ‘religious phrenzy of 
their rulers, The mosque has gone 
to ruins, and Ahila Bhve, the widow 
of a prince of the Holcar family, hag 
erected a new temple on the exact 
site of that which had been demo- 
lished. A symbol of Siva has been 
pliced therein, deemed pecniiarly 
propitious to those that desire off- 
spring, an? Somnanuth, althongh it 
has lost its splendonr, retains its re- 
putation, and is visited by pilgrims 
from evert quarter, who pay a triffing 
duty to the Mussulman nabob, for 
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permission to perform their devotiuns 
at this favorite shrine. 

Not only the spot on which Som- 
nanth stands, but also its vicinity, is 
celebrated in the tales of Hindoo iny- 
thology. On the adjacent plains, the 
renowned conflict of the Jadtoos was 
fought, five thousand 5 cars ago, where- 
in sixty millions of combatants were 
engaged, and all slain except about # 
dozen. One mile from the temple, at 
a place called Bhalka, the Hindoo 
pilerim is shewn a solitary peepul 
tree, on the hanks of the siver Seres- 
wati, which he is assured grows on 
the exact spot where the deity Krish. 
na received the mortal wound from 
an arrow that terminated his incars 
nation. Jn 1816, through the inter- 

sition of the Bombay presidency 
with the Jimaghur state, arranre= 
ments were effected tending to secure 
a greater fieedom of pilgrimage to 
Somnath. Tt had Jong been an ob- 
ject of lively interest with the Guico- 
war state, and anwously desired hy 
all classes of Hindoos, to reheve this 
sacred and celebrated shrine from 
the insults of the Muhomedans, who 
not only preposterousty obstructed, 
their worship. but entered the recesses 
of their temples without the smallest 
respect for their prejudices.—(Mal- 
colm, Public MS, Documents, &e.) 

Pycnr.—A town in the province 
of Malabar, fourteen mites NE. from 
Tellicherry ; tat. 11° 56’ N, lou, 75° 
39’ Ly 
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Qvrnan (Keddah).—A principa- 
lity in the peninsula of Malacca, situ- 
ated on the west coast, between the 
fifth and eighth degrees of north lati- 
tnde, and immediately opposite to 
Prince of Wales’ island, Seen from 
the latter, the Quedah coast presents 
2 considerable plain, covered with 
close wood, through which winds a 
river navigable for small craft to the 
base of the high mountains, from be- 
hind which, as viewed from George 
Town, the sun rises. 
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Tins tanitory extends along the 
coast about Tol niles, commeneng 
fiom the riser Fiaanz, which 15 its 
noithenn boundary, and wy ftom 
twenty to thitty-fve mcs mn bicadth, 
bot the cultivated Pant ua whore ox. 
ececds twenty mics from the shore. 
Tiom fraung to Pails, the sca- 
coast iw sheltucd by many plands 
for adistange of tweuty fou Ieagucs, 
low, and covercd with forest. dhe 
water is remathably shatlow, ships 
bung obliged co mehor at a great 
distance fiom the sho Alor 
this tice clusem tisets cupty them 
selves mito the sea, but nivizable t 
oats only Lhe mouth of the Que- 
dah mvci is mat 6° NO Atspiing 
tides there i sufficient w atcr tu ad- 
mut a vessel of $00 tons, over the 
mud flat at ite mouth, but thare ae 
btahes neurly acioss, leaving only a 
sm ll open tor yunks and prows. 
Bunda: Pakan Qu alla, the first town 
in ascending, contains about 1,000 
houses on both sides of tuc uve, 
which further up diverges ito many 
channels, 

Puoi to the Stamese invaston, 
Quedsh was populuus and divided 
into 12% inukiys or putobes, for they 
must all conta at least one mosque, 
and forty-four persons serscd in ity 
ccremonials ‘The name of ats ie 
topolis formerly wes Lindong Am- 
bulan, which bug tra slated signthcs 
“shaded from the moon”, —uftcr~ 
wards it reecivcd the name of Quedat 
(pronounced Acddih) which means, 
an enclosuc fr taking elephants 
By the Siancst it as naaed Che a 
Tintil the dinasters which it expe- 
rienced m 14921, Quedah ¢s, orted 
laige quantities of rice to Penang, 
also catth, fish, poultsy, and (uit, 
latterly these have been reduced to 
one-tenth, Formeily a yunk canc 
annually from (bina and. purchased 
biche-d¢-nar, bud’s-uests, Sh uk-fins, 
tin, Lice, rattaus, damumici, tottoisc- 
shell, deer shin , smncws, bullock and 
buffaloe fides, and vanous other 
commodities 

In the Qucdeh forests arc black 
and spotted elephants, rhinocctoses, 
ngers, Leopards, tiger its, wild cattle, 
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an animal like the elk deer, guanos, 
porcapines, and way varieties of the 
ape md monkey tubes, with and 
without tals, the most acmarkable 
bid is the Aigus pheasant, Darable 
umber for house and stp bunlding, 
bamboos, Milay fruits, such as the 
wsteen, Lauibostecn, Ac. abound, 
nd the clunate permits the cultivas 
tion of every tropreal tut, flowe, 
and vegetable Pia and gold ate 
found in sufficient qnantitics to 1c 
ward iescatch The fist ts brousht 
from the maior by watar tu Quedah, 
Where It Is Cast into Shibs of from 
filly to exhty pounds, and also mty 
sinaller prces. of fancitul shapes, 
such as cocks, hens, dogs, teashettles, 
Ac of vatous warghts. Lhe best 
Malay is spoke nid written an thts 
petty State, the imbabitanty bang 
Particalaly attentive to the pa- 
sity of their language, and carcful in 
excluding forcign and cvott words 

Qicdah a mh dnted by Malay» of 
the Mahomedan ie figion, and govcins 
ed by bercahtary chicts, who wsstane: 
the title of sultan, but wherever the 
fosclument of Suni ts in vigout thes 
1 homacc to its king (the Poa of 
Dwatiwuddi), by sending anuually 
one flower of poll and another ot 
silver The hist settlers are said to 
have come fiom Miluca, and the 
town of Quedab i 1614 w is dustios~ 
ed by the Portuguese he grand- 
father of the aiming monarch in 
1823, ww Sultan Maloncd Jews, 
Sua, who was sucecedcd by his 
son Sultan Abdulli Shah, about AD. 
1773) dus dastermentioned pence 
dying m 1798, was suceceded by bis 
brotter, Sultan Fleca ud Deen Shah, 
who ccd the province of Welles. 
lus, while Sit George Lath was go- 
vernor of Penang Some thne after 
waidy he uanstosed the thione to 
Inmbko Panguan, be nephew, aud 
eldest son to Suttan Abd ila above- 
mentioncd, whe assumed the reams 
in 1s0t 

In 1786 an agicemcnt was cnteicd 
nite with the king of Quedah for the 
cession of Pumce of Wales Island, 
and m 1792 a regular treaty of peace 
sud aanty, te Continue as long as the 


an. 
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sun aud moon give light, was con- 
chided, by which the East India Com- 
puny agreed to pay 6,000 dollars an- 
nuslly, which was afterwards raised 
to 10,000 dollars, in consideration of 
the territory ceded on the main land. 
Tn 1818 the Quedah sultan appealed 
for adviec and assistance, being com- 
pelled by the Sinmese to attack the 
of Perak, against hia inclination 
and interests, and also to furnish 
enormous contrifutions of moncy and 
stores; the demands of Sinm having 
always heen arbitrary, and limited 
only by its power to inforcethem. In 
November 1821 Qnedah was ine 
vaded by a large flect of Siamese 
prows from the river Traang, where 
the armament had been equipped, 
and subdued with little difficulty, the 
king seeking refuge at Penang. 

The British territory on the Que- 
dah coast, named Wellesley province, 
in 182% contained 14,000 souls, anc 
the produce of rice from the lands 
under cultivation was estimated at 
48,000 bags. In 1826, the king of 
Quedah, who had becn expelled from 
his dominions by the Siamese, stil! 
resided at Penang, where he was 
allowed 500 dollars monthly, but 
prohibited from levying troops or 
making hostile engagements; in fact, 
by the subsequent treaty with the 
Siamese, hi» cause appears to have 
heen quite abandoned, Twelve thou- 
sand _of his subjects had sought ree 
fuge in the British territor’es on the 
sea-coast, opposite to Prince of 
Wales’ Island. In 1827 his family 
and relations, to the number of 
seventy persons, through the inter- 
ference of Captain Burney, were 
released and forwarded to Penang — 
(Anderson, Public ALS. Documents, 
Dalrymple, Capt. Glass, Tohnsun, 
Elmore, &e.) 


Quuon fin Malabar ),—See Cov- 
LAN. 


Quinnone (or Chinchien bay). — 
An excellent harbour in Cochin Chi- 
na, were vessels are sheltered from 
every wind, The entrance is narrow, 
and the want of a sufficient depth of 
water ubliges vessels of great bur- 
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then to delay entering until bigh 
water. 


Rr. 


Rasvanan lor ( Ravana abad).— 
A low muddy island in the province 
of Bengal, district of Backergunge, 
formed by the sediment deposited hy 
the Rabnabad river, one of the 
branches of the Ganges, and sepa- 
rated from the main land by a ver 
narrow strait, At neap-tides it is 
eely above water, and at spring- 
les it is nearly ‘submerged, In 
length it may be estimated at fitteen 
miles, by five the average breadth, 


Racuocry.—A town in the Bala- 
ghant ceded districts, twenty-seven 
miles south from Cuddapah ; lat. 14° 
9 N,, lon, 70° 52’ E. 


Rasixccau.—A fort in Northern 
Hindostan, situated on the banks of 
the Pabar river, which originally be- 
longed to Bussaher; fat. 31° 12'N, 
77° 46’ E.; filty 
N.N.E. from Nahan, 














TRatrrooa,—A small town in the 
province of Delhi, thu ty-five miles E. 
from Sirhind; lat, 30° 31'N,, lon, 
77 kK. 

Racoouter,—A town and small 
squire fort of masonry in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, fifteen miles distant 
from Tillec In 1820 it belonged 
to the raja of Dewars, and contained 
ubout 4,000 inhabitants.—(WWalcolm, 
ge.) 


Racnooaicr.—A town within 
Sindw’s dominions, in the provinee 
of Malwa, thirty-six miles N.W, from 
Seronge; lat. 24° 27°N., Ion. 77° 
14” EL it is the head of the huge 
district of Kycheewara, which, ine 
cluding the town, yields a revenue 
of two lacks of rupees, The petty 
chief to whom it belonged had been 
Jeadingu predatory and refractory lite 
but in 1820, throngh the medi 
of the British government, the towa 
and fort of Raghooghur, with an es- 
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tate of 55,000 ropees, were restored 
to him.—( Malcolm, §e.) 


Ranpyxrooan,—A petty state in 
the north-western quarter of the 
Gujerat province, to which it is diffi- 
cult to axsign any intelligible limits. 
The Therandri (a dependency) is 
bounded on the north by Neyer and 
Sachore; east by the Desawal dis 
trict; south by the Chunswa per- 
gtmnah ; and west by the Rum. 

The principal chieftains withio this 
space are the nabob of Rahdunpoor, 
the raua of Wow, the row of Cho- 
teelwara, and the waghelas of The- 
rand and Deodhur. The Coolies of 
Nuggur, Jampoor, and Bhanbeer, 
have some towns interspersed among 
these principalities. This territory 
was reduced to a state of complete 
desolation by the Joudpoor plunder. 
ing troops, the great famine of 869 
fusly (A.D. 1813), and the never- 
ending ravages of the Khosas and 
Coolies. The tract lying on the 
Runn, from Sooeegaum to Gusro, 
ninety miles in length by about thirty 
in breadth, is possessed and peopled 
by two branches of the Chohan Raj- 
poots, the Nadolas, and Sonegiras, 
the leading features of whose charac- 
ters are pride, fulsehood, debauchery, 
and plundering habits; at the same 
time brave, liberal, and without the 
usual fastidiousness of the Indian 
character. If Jeft to themselves they 
would exist in a state of continual 
warfare, their feuds, marriages, rob- 
beries, and debaucherics, seldom 
leaving any man without a demand 
for blood, or a similar claim on him 
from others, or more frequently 
both. 

Their territory is level, arid, and 
uncultivated, covered with low jun~ 
gle, and their resources even in pros- 
perous times of little importance, 
Including # portion of Palhanpoor, 
it fills up the space between the Runn 
on the west, and the mountains on 
the east, and extends nearly as fur 
as Sachore, beyond which cominence 
the Joudpoor dominions, whose raja 
also shares, along with the Ameers of 
Sinde, the habitable portions of the 
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desert, between the river Looni (the 
Ban of Arrowsmith) and the Indus. 
In 1820 the total revenue of Rah~ 
dunpoor was estimated at 160,000 
Tupees, but its realization was so 
very uncertain a contingency, that it 
could contribute nothing towards the 
federal system of defence against the 
Khosas, Coolies, and other plun- 

» At the above date the per- 
guonah of Rahdunpoor contained 
forty inhabited towns and villages ; 
the pergunnabs of Summee and 
Monjpoor severity-five inhubited and 
twelve desolate, besides which Rah- 
dunpoor levied collections oa Warye, 
Choorwagur, Tehrwara, Deodhur, 
Morewara, and other tributary towns, 
The towns of most importance are 
Rahdunpoor and Summee, and the 
territory is, on the whole, more fer- 
tile than that of the adjacent petty 
states. In 1821, in consequence of the 
increase of revenue (52,202 rupees) 
resulting to Rahdunpoor from the 
protective arrangements of the Bri- 
tish government, the nabob’s tribute 
was fixed at 17,000 rnpecs annually, 
for five years; but addition of reve- 
nue was not so much the object, as 
to induce the native chiefs on the 
north-west frontier of Gujerat to 
co-operate in its defence. —{ E/phin« 
stone, Ailes, Public MS. Documents, 
$e.) 


Raxuvuwroon.—The capital of the 
preceding principality, situated about 
125 miles in a N.W. direction from 
Baroda ; lat. 23° 40' N., lon, 71° 31 
E._ It stands in a wide, open pluin, 
and is surrounded by an ancient 
brick wall, with towers at regular 
distances, but the whole is in a state 
of great decay. In 1820 it contained 
about 4,000 houses, and owing to ita 
geographical position was a sort of 
commercial entrepét for the trade 
of Murwer and Cutch. Its own sta- 
ple commodities are ghee, wheat, 
and hides, the produce of its terri- 
tory. No manufactures of any im- 
portance ere carried on, except one 
of very coarse cotton cloth, for the 
Coolies, the inhabitants being mostly 
engaged in pastoral and agricultural 
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pursuits, The river Banass 
within thiee or four miles of Rah- 
dunpoor, but except during the 
rains 4 never full, Rahdunpoor is 
mentioncd by Sui Aliin AD. 1554 

Jewan Khan Muid Babi by his 
valour and fiumly popularity pos- 
sessed hnmsclt of the soubahdary of 
Guyetat, and although he acvc 1e- 
ceived ieaalar investiture from Delha, 
contimed to excreise a soveruign 
authority, and made the annual col- 
lections far a considerable period. 
In 1774 the Bit: family lost Ahme- 
dabad to the M sharattas, after a gal- 
lant detence, and subsequently many 
of their other possessions, but not- 
withstanding these privations, the 
late Ghavi ud Deen Khan supported 
the dignity of the Babi fanny, and 
bts capital was the refuge of the most 
respectable and noble Mahomedan 
families, during the Maharatta ascen- 
dancy and wanc of the crescent. In 
1813 the Butish government inter- 
posed tts good offices to tranquillive 
ths petty «tite, and mamtam the 
legitimate succession. On this oc- 
casion the Rahdunpoor nabob recoz- 
nized the supremacy of the Guicowar, 
and consented to make an annual 
acknowledgment thereof, by present« 
mg @ horse and cloths, through the 
Bnitish resident at Baroda. By this 
artangemcent the influence and con- 
trol of the Guicowar, in concert with 
the British authorities, was extendcd 
to the bordeis of the creat desert 
sep nating Smde from the province 
of Guyaiit 

No tubute was ever exacted fiom 
the nabob of Rahdunpoor by any of 
the predominating Mth wattagovern- 
ments, but being on terns of firend- 
ship with the Gutcowm state, he 
undertook to guard the two passes 
fiom Sinde and Ajmeer, To support 
us authority, which, on account of 
the rude tribes that compose the 
mass of his subjects, would other- 
wise be precarious, he 1etains merce- 
nanes fiom Smde, to which his 
country 1 contiguous, and through 
them controls the wild habits of the 
Coolies. These last cannot be em- 
ployed as soldiers, for no discipline 
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can teach them subordination, but on 
an emergency their serviccs are pro- 
curable, at no greater expense than 
that of thar daily subsistence while 
so employed Iu 3815 the nabob's 
establishment consisted of three pa- 
lanquins and two elephants, the small 
remnants of ancient splendour — 
(Public MS Documents, Carnac, 
Macmus da, §¢ ) 


Ranira —A_ small town in the 
province of Agra, fourteen miles $ E. 
from Jaloun, lat. 26° 2’ N, lon. 79° 
26° E, 

Ranoow (or RaknJ.—A town in 
the province of Lahore, a few nules 
distant fiom the Sutuleye, which here, 
sn the month of Apmi, has the ap- 
pearance of a canal itnning in two 
channels, the first fordable, and m 
breadth about 100 yards, the sccond 
15 350 yards across, the water deep, 
but not rapid. When the floods are 
at the highest, the stream 1s said to 
expand to the great breadth of one 
mile and ahalf From Rahoon bal- 
tacs and piece-goods are cared to 
the fan at Hurdwar It stands in 
Jat. 31° WN, lon 76° EL, about 
twenty mules VN E fiom Luddean- 
na —(1)th Register, Raper, de) 


Ranowny —A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, twenty miles 
noith from Ahinednuggur, lat. 19° 
22'N, lon 74° 53 E, 


Rucnoox (Rachu )—A distnct 
m the province of Bejapvor, situated 
at the south-westein cxticmits, 
withm the fork formed bs the chan- 
nels of the Krishna and Toombuddta 
ancis It ptaperiy belongs to the 
duision of Hindostan, cnutled India 
South of the Krishna = The clicf 
towns aie Raichoor, Paugtoor, and 
Culloor 


Raicnoon —A town in the pio- 
vince of Beyapoor, the capital of the 
pleceding district, forty-two miles 
north fiom Adom; lat 16° 9’ N,, 
lon 77° 20°E This i+ an nregularly 
built town, beng an old fort with 
some new works, commanded by a 
lull ond some rising grounds near 
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it, In point of rank it was the se~ 
cond town in the jaghire of Bazalet 
Jung, son to Nizam ul Mulk, the 
soubahdar of the Deccan, and bro- 
ther to the late Nizam ud Dowlah. 
Adoni was his capital, and continued 
after his death to be that of his son 
Darah Jah, until Tippoo took it from 
him, and nearly destroyed it. On 
this event he removed to Ruichoor, 
which had the advantage of greater 
distance from so rapacious and for- 
midable a neighbour. Here, how- 
ever, he suffered nearly as much 
from his uncle, the Nizam, who im- 
posed so high a tribute, that it reduc- 
ed him neatly to the condition of a 


mere renter.—(ALSS., Sc.) 


Rawnooe (Raya Durga).—A 
smoll district in the Bulaghant Ceded 
Districts, situated between the four- 
teenth and fifteenth degrees of north 
latitude. The chief river is the Va- 
davati, which in different parts of its 
course is also named the Hajoi and 
Hogary; the principal towns are 
Raidroog, Caltinndroog, and Mutha- 
maroo, The family of Raidroog is 
descended from the “dulaw ii, or here- 
ditary prime minister of the Bijana; cur 
empire, who on ite dissolution scized 
on Pennaronda and Condrippy. Une 
der Aurengzebe he obtained or seized 
on additional villages. In 1776 the 
district was subdued by Hyder, and 
1n 1788 the poligar was captured by 
‘ippoo, and sent to Scringapatam, 
where he died a sivlent death, His 
son and successor, Vineatupyy Naik, 
was killed in 1791, while attempting 
to escape from Bangulore. At the 
peace of 1792 Ruidroog was trans- 
ferred to the Nizan, and in 1790 
Gopaul Naik, a descendant by the 
female line, attempting to raise di: 
turbances, wus sent prisoner to Hy- 
derabad. In 1800, in consequence of 
arrangements with the Nizam, this 
division was ceded to the British fo- 
verninent, from which the poligar’s 
family still receive aipension.—{ Mun- 
ro, $e.) 

Rarprooc.—A town in the Balas 
ghaut Ceded Districts, the capital of 
the preceding subdisision of the pro- 
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vince; lat. 14° 10'N., lon. 76° 50’ 

.3 29 miles south from Bellary. 
This place stunds ubout forty miles 
north of Chitteklroog. The inter- 
vening country is fertile, with very 
few hilla, In 1790 the Maharattas 
obtained possession of Raidroog, hav- 
ing bribed Tippoo'’s governor with 
ty thousand rupees, ‘Travelling 
distunce from I1yderabad, 232 miles, 
—(Moor, Rennell, &¢.) 


Raiarr.—bdee Ryianen, 

















Rasssrix.—A large district in the 
province of Malwa, of which it occu- 
pies the south-western quarter, where 
itis separated frum the Deccan by 
the Nerbudda river, and the billy ex- 
tending alorg it» northern hank, Tt 
is onc of the a pul Mogul subdisi+ 
sions of Malwa, “aud is mentioned by 
Abul Favel as containing thirty-two 
muhals; but until ISTH it could 
searcely be sitid tu hase been subore 
dinate ‘to any regular government, 
having become a favowite haunt of 
the Piadaries, from whenec, until 
extirpated in Tb17, they infested the 
surrounding conutries, 








Raistix.—A town and hill fort 
in the prevince of Malwa, the former 
capital of the preceding division, but 












lon. 7 77" 32’ E. 
NE. from Bopant. "The country 
from hence to the Norbudda is re~ 
inarkably wild and onntainous, but 
the hills are not so precipitous as 
those to the south,—Ceyne, §c.) 





Rasa Cnonans.—A jungly coun- 
try in the province of Gundwana, 
situated between Sohnagepoor and 
Singhrowla. This ix an. extreniely 
rugged and mountuinous tract, very 
little cultivated, and inhabited by 
some of the wildest tribes in India. 
The whole tract is a succession of 
deep gullies, ravines, chasms, and 
defiles. The inhabitants call them- 
selves Chohans, and their raja was 
formerly tributary to the Maha- 
rattas, but not remarkable for the 
Panctunlity of his payments. The 
laud produces a little rice, Indian 
corn, and a few sinallce grains pecu- 








RAJAGUIRE, 


liar to hilly countries. South of 
Sonepat the country becomes more 
open, but the villages coutinne very 
pour, not consist enerally of 
more than four or five intserable buts; 
but there is a great abundunce of 
fame. Among the ar ly of a 
more ferocious nature may be enu- 
anerated the royal tiger, leoperds, tie 
zer-cats, and large bluch bears. The 
principal town is Soneput, the usual 
residence of the Cheban rayas, who 
appear to have lived am complete mi 
dependence before the Muaharatt 
in 1790, pushed their conquests ito 
these wouds aud wilds. (7, B. Blant, 
90) 

Rasacoors+.—aA considerable vil- 
lage in the province of Beyapoor, si- 
tuated in a beauuful valley on the 
shirt of a forest, near the verge of 
the Western Ghauts, ubout three 
miles $.W from Diddec. Je is sure 
rounded by a good stone wall, —{ Ful- 
farton, \c.) 


Rasvacnia (or the haing’s house}. 
— Thus and the following aitrde may 
be considered as relating to the same 
place, but are hept separate, as the 
temple stands at some distance from 
the town, 

This is a very celebrated place of 
Hindoo worship, aud for many ages 
has been one of the principal seats 
of their superstition, aud probably 
also the seat of empire, The small 
town of Rajagriha stands on the 
north side of a ridge of mountau, 
to which it hays communicated its 
name, sbout seven niles north-west 
from Giny ah, supposed to have been 
the palace of Jarusandha, au uc- 
hnowledged monarch of Tadia, and 
several of whose monuments ure sull 
shewn in the vicinity of this place. 
The surrounding country to a great 
estent is covered with an infinite 
variety of ruins. 

Although the present town of Ra- 
Jigriha stands on the miasss rampart. 
of un old fortress, the natives have 
no tradition that it ever belonged to 
Jarasandia; on the contrary, thes 
ually ayeribe the works to Shere 
Shah, the Afghan; but there being 
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two distinct fortifications, one evi- 
dently more ancient than the other, 
it in probable both formerly existed, 

Rajagriha stands high, but com- 
mencing about a mile cast of it, and 
eatending for four miles in that di- 
rection, the country is very low. 
Through this has been constructed a 
grand mound, almost universally at- 
tnbuted to Jarasandha, the asur or 
fidel. In a valley furimed by the 

es of the Rajagriha hilly is a vatley 
supposul to have been the field of 
battle where Jarasandha fell by the 
hands of Bheem, The Saraswati 
rises in this valley, and as it passes 
the gap between Bipul and Barbhar 
recetves the water of numerous 
springs, hot and cold, and with the 
orthodox Hindoos these ure olyects 
of worship. Kvery thirty. -first moon, 
which in the Hindoo calendar is 
tercalary, about 50,000 persons ts. 
semble at these springs, which are 
the property of a clasy of Brahmins 
named Rajageiha, imported many 
}ears ago trom Dravira, Maharashtra, 
Carnata, the Concan and Telinga, 
bat who as they now exist ate a set 
ot ignorant, cluamoruus, dirty beggars. 

The Jains also claim Rajawtiba, 
and assert that it was the residence. 
of Mahasrenik, Upasrenih, and Sremk 
of the Jain rehgion, who possessed a 
countey forty-cight coos m cicui 
ference, a inode of expression by 
whieh the Jains appear to designate a 
powerful zenumdar or petty prin 
The Sains every year resort bither in 
great numbers, and have built. tem- 
ples on the five hilly by which the 
valley is surrounded, In Jb] there 
was a Eindvoe hemmit here who had 
seated bnnself in the open gailery of 
a thatched hut, where he sat all day 
in the posture in which Buddha is re+ 
presented, without motion or speech, 
bot well besmeared with cow dung.— 
LF. Buchanan, Se.) 




































TRasacuigt.——. 
ce aud district of Bahar, situated 
at the base of the Rajagriha bills, 
near the north-west extremity of the 
range, ubunt sivtecn miles south from 
the city of Bahar, The hills ia this 


-A town in the pro- 
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neighbourhood abound with springs 
of water, both hot and cold, for the 
reception of which numerous smail 
stone reservoirs have been built, and 
dedicated, one with another, to al- 
most every divinity of the Hindoo 
pantheon, with sometimes a small 
temple on the margin of the foun- 
tain, A thermometer immersed in 
the hottest of these springs in the 
month of January rose to 102°. On 
the crest of the mountain, imme- 
diately above Rajaghiri, is a temple of 
great sanctity, dedicated to Parswa- 
natha, which is still resorted to bv 
Jain pilgrims from different parts of 
India, and in the vicinity of the town 
below are the remains of an extensive 
fort, once of considerable strength ; 
a monastery belonging to the sect 
of Nanok (the Seiks), and a Maho- 
inedan shrine, chiefly remarkable for 
Scanian situation. Fullarton, 
c. 


Rasaxera.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, thirty-one miles S.E. 
from the city of Agra; lat. 26° 47 
N., lon. 78° 6’ E, 


Rasamauat.—This town and ad- 
jacent territory belong to the ancient 
province of Bengal, althongh now 
annexed to the division of Bogli- 
poor, which ranks 2s a Bahar zillah, 
and under which head further parti- 
culara will be found. In old docu- 
ments it is also named Acbernugeur 
from its capital, and in the revenue 
records Caukjole, as being the chief 
military division, It is situated on 
the south-western bank of the Ganges, 
and was formerly the seat of an im- 
portant military cantonment, on the 
confines of Bengal, towards Bahar, 
commanding some of the mountain 
passes into both countries, particu- 
larly the famous pass of Telliagurry, 
the possession of which was deemed 
of much consequence in the time of 
the hostile independence of the two 
souhahs, 

The city of Rajamahal stands on 
the §.W, side of the Ganges, about 
seventy miles N.N.W. from Moor- 
shedabad; Ist. 25° 2’ N., lon, 87° 43’ 


RAJAMAIIAL, 


E, During the reign of the emperor 
Acher, A.D. 1591, Raja Maun Singh, 
on his return from the conquest of 
the Afghans of Orissa, fixed on the 
town of Agamahal for the capital of 
Bengal, changing the name to Ruja- 
mahal; bat by the Mahomedana it is 
occasionally distinguished by the an- 
pellation of Achernuggur, In 1608 
the seat of government was removed 
from henee to Dacea by Islam Khan, 
but in 1639 was bronght back by Sul. 
tan Shujah, the unfortunate brother 
of Aurengzebe, during whose vice- 
royalty it attained great importance, 
being the established metropolis of 
the Bengal and Bahar provinces, for 
which it was admivably situated. 
This priuce for his temporary resie 
dence erected a splendid building, 
called the sunggedalan or stone hall, 
which is now in a miserable state of 
ruin. A great deal of this edifice 
has been pulled down for its mate- 
rials, especially the stones, which 
have been employed to construct 
the palaces of the Moorshedabad 
nabobs, and much has also been re- 
moved to make room for modern 
hovels, 

Since the era above-mentioned 
Rajamahal has necessarily suffered 
great diminution, which has probably 
been acccllerated by the removal of 
the British courts of justice to Bogli- 
poor. It is, however, still a large 
place, but the rubbish and disnersion 
of the houses render its appearance 
very dismal. It still contains twelve 
market-places scattered over an im- 
mense extent, und the resident po- 
pulation may be computed at 30,000, 
besides travellers by land and witer, 
who are alwaya numerous, and the 
supplying of whom with necessaries 
forms the pal support of the 
town, Within its limits is the tomb 
of Mecrun, the son of Jaffier Ali, the 
predecessor and successor of Cossim 
Meerun (by whose orders Sc- 
raje nd Dowlah was assassinated) was 
killed by lightning, amd buried here 
in a tomb of small size, but neatly 
built, and having many flowers planted 
around. —(F, Buchanan, Stewart, 
Lord Valentia, §¢.) 















RAJAMUNDRY 


Ragawurnny (Hay Mahendri) ~ 
The thid district of the Northen 
Cucats, proceeding from the north, 
and situated between the 16th and 
17th dezices of north latunde. Lo 
the north it 1 boundcd by the dis- 
trict of Vizaripatam, on the south 
by that of Masnlipitam, on the cast 
ithas the sea, and on the west the 
dominions of hy hnyhnocss the Nizam, 

The hits of this distuict have une 
durgone several flucturtions, and aie 
at present but ill defined Part of 
the ongzinal cncar hes to the south, 
but the gicite: proportion to the 
noith of the Goduwity, which se- 
Parates tt from Ellore = Lhis aver 
divides tteclt into two gieat branches, 
thnty-five moles from the sea, with 
which it torms the island of Naga- 
Tum, 2@ trangula spice comprehend- 
img v0) squuc imies, but of gicat 
value im propottion to its extent 
Tiomth: Poliseram zemind wy, on the 
west, the grext range of hills limits 
the circu, and the small river Settie- 
verain describes its hound uy tow uds 
Creole In 1784 the whole cucar 
of Ry amundry meluded 1,700 squire 
miles of accessible termtary = The 
Interycning space between the small 
rivers Yclleic and Setueveram 15 
subdivided by witet-couises to an- 
swer the purposes of irtig ition im the 
two principal zemmdanies of Pedda- 
poor and Petripoor The island of 
Naguun 1 enclosed by the two 
gtcater branches of the Godavery, 
and intersectcd by five lesser oncs, 
whith 1endei it very productive, it 
being the grand receptacle of all the 
shmy mould carried down by the 
greatest river of the Deccan The 
forests of Rayamundry, fiom the 
commience ment of the hills along the 
hanks of the Godavers, to Paloon- 
bheh on the fronticis of Cummumait, 
produce abundance of teak trees, 
this bemg the only country on the 
east side of the bay of Bengal that 
produces this duiable species ot 
tumber, 

The cultivation of sugar 1s carricd 
onto a considtiable extent in the 
Peddapore and Pettspoot zemindi- 
nes, along the hanks of the Ely seram 
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river, which, though small, has a 
constint flow of water the whole 
year, sufficacntly | uge not only to wae 
ter the suzar plait ition, dunng the 
ditcst seasons, but ilo @ great vae 
niety of other productions, such as 
prddy, ginger, turmeric, sums, and 
chihcs  Ehis sticam of wata, dur- 
ing the sultiy weather, rendas the 
lands adjommmg more fertile than al- 
most any othc: in the Deccan, and 
pecuhaily fitted for the growth of the 
sugir-cine A considerable quantity 
of sugit is also ransed m the delta of 
the Goidisety, and the cultivation 
might he ince ascd to any amount. 
‘Thcy do not attempt to raise a crop 
fiom the sime spot oftcuner thin every 
thud o1 fourth year, but during the 
intermediate time plants of the Iegue 
minous tribes are cultivated Here, 
on an average, six pounds of yurce 
from good canes yicld one pound of 
sur The ieiuse given to c ittle, 
or canned away by the labours, 
there bung no distdling of rum Phe 
cultivation of cotton i general in 
Ryuundry, but from the natune of 
the soil ind surfice, more espectally 
in the remoter parts, the produce i+ 
not gicat im amount or supenor in 
quility. 

The principal towns in this zillat 
are Rajwnundry, Ingeram, Cormza, 
Bundermalanca, Pcdd ipoor, aud Pet- 
tipoor, but there is htth export 
trade cued on crcept hom Corm- 
gr Some of the villizes in the east- 
ern quuter hive rather a wilder cha- 
iacter than the ceneiality of the han~ 
lets in the plains of the Northen 
Circats, consisting of small mud 
huts of a circular form, with only one 
apeitute overgrown with creepers, 
thar enclosures strongly fenced, with 
natrow winding paths between them 
The territory wis ceded to the French 
1s 1758, by S labut Jung, the :agning 
youbahil u of the Deccan, indacquured 
to the British by Lord Clive in 1765. 
In 1817 the total gross collection of the 
public revenue amounted to 6,74,550 
stat pagodas , and m 1822, according 
to retuins made by the collectors 
to the Madras govei nment, the inha- 
bitants were estimated at 7,38,308 
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persons.—(J. Grant, Public DES. Do- 
cuments, Roxburgh, Hodgson, Fullare 
ton, §¢.) 


Rasamunpry.— A town in the 
Northern Circars, the capital of the 
preceding distri situated on the 
east side of the Godavery, about filty 
miles from its mouth; Int, 16°59 N, 
lon. 81°53’E. A ridge of monntains 
approaches the Godavery at Raja- 
mundry, stretching from ‘the nort 
west, and the town itself is built 
an elevated bank adjeining the river, 
It is of great length, but narrow, aad 
the principal bazar of two storic: 
with terrace roofs, a rare circam- 
stance in this part of Iudia. Ap- 
pearances here indicate a prevailing 
Mussulman population, for there 
are several old inosques, and only 
one pagoda, “Ihe old fort iy stitl in 
existence. It ix a quadrangolar work, 
with high wally and an indifferent 
ditch, and garrisoned by a party of 
invatids, The aillah court is \- 
btished here, but the collector resides 
at Coconada, 

During the dry season the Goda- 
very ut Rajamundey is a clear blue 
stream, flowing over an extensive bed 
of sand, and broken by frequent shoals 
and islands; but when full, in the 
months of June and July, it is amile 
broad, and makes 2 grand appearance. 
Its bed is then deep and very litte 
raised ahove the level of the sea, in 
consequence of which, during ar 
markable rising of the sca at Cot 
in 1784, ships were drifted ay high as 
Rajumundry,. Not far below the town 
the Godavery separates into several 
branches, forming several fertile del- 
tas and lurge islands. The banks on 
both sides are from twenty to thirty 
fect high, aud consist chiefly of har- 
dened clay marle, large portions of 
which are carried away and deposited 
elsewhicre, causing mucls contention 
among the Iand-owners, 

Rajas of Rajamundry are mention- 
ed by Ferishta us independent princes 
when the Deccun wax inva by 
Allah ud Deen, A.D. 1295, and iA 
was subjected by the Bhuncnee +o- 
vereigns of the Deccan in A.D. 1471. 


































RAJDEER. 


Travelling distance from Hyderabad 
237 miles; from Madras 363; ond 
from Calcutta 665 miles.—(Fullarton, 
Orme, Heyne, Rennell, Se.) 





Rasanacen ( Rajanagara).— A 
small town in the province of Ben- 
gal, situated on the east side of the 
Puddah or grand trunk of the Ganges, 
twenty-three miles S. by W, from 
Dacea ; lat, 23° 22 N., lon. 93° 14 BE, 


Rasaxacur.—A_ well-built and 


good-looking village in the Northern 
Cirenrs, 


district of Rajamund 
» N.E. from the town 
There is a temple here 
Zahadeva, ant another 
dou one of their ter- 
ures of ascetics in a sit- 
sturge us life, bne ill 
ullarton, §¢.) 










dedicated to 
to Krishu 
races are 
ting posture, 
sculptured, — 








Rasaroon (or Dundak Rajuponr). 
—A town in the province of Auran= 
gabad, uamed also Jezira Jessore, 
belonging to the Siddee family, fore 
aierly the hereditary admirals of the 
Mogul empire, in which naval func- 
tion they were succeeded by the 
British government without any re- 
aoe investiture. Lat. 18° 8’ N,, lon. 

X., forty-sia miles S. by E. from 
Sue 


Rasarvirrtra.—A town in the 
province of Hyderabad, sity aniles 
south from the city of [Hyderabad ; 
lat. 16°27'N., lon. 78° 37 E. 


Rasors 2.—A town in the province 
of Candcish, The fortifications of 
this place are in a great measure 
formed by nature, being merely a 
high precipitous mountain, possessing 
no works cacept such as have been 
constructed for a narrow traversing 
footpath, cut throngh the rock with 
great lubour and secured by gates. 
The interior is plentifully supplied 
with water, and when berieged, in 
2818, was found provided with one 
year’s provisions ; but notwithstand- 
ing these precautions, on the opening 
of the mortar batteries the garrison 
evacuated the place, and it was trken 
possession of without the death of a 
single man.—( Blacker, Se.) 
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Rasoues.—A lage and stiongly- 
foitified town in the province of 
Agra, ptinuipalty of Machciry, situ- 
ated within @ tecess of the hiils, 
lat. 27° 14’ N. 


Rasenur —A town nm the provinec 
of Malwa, the ¢ spital of the modern 
division of Ouutwara, and residence 
of the Rawut Mohun Singh, lat 25? 
59°N, lon 76°49 BE Priot to 1820 
it had suftuied greatly from the 1a- 
vages of the Pindaties and Grassias, 
and the riwat then paid tribute tu 
Sindia In: 1819 the gross revenue 
amounted to about 20,000 1upecs — 
(Malcolm, y¢ ) 


Rasctux —A smi town in 
Northetn Hindostan, cleven miles 
west af the Chour stition, lat 30° 
AYN lon 77°28’ E , 7,115 tect above 
the level of the ser 


Rassccon—A town, the capital 
of a sinall district im the province of 
Allahabad, twenty onles NW fiom 
Punnah, lat. 24°O4N , lon 79°52 LE 


Rarop: — 4 town in the province 
of Malwa, forty six miles Wo by & 
fiom Oojem, lat, 28° 3 N, lon. 70° 
9 


Raroo.—A town in the piosince 
of Gundwana, siturted on the richt 
bank of the Mabanaddy, at ats yune- 
tion with the Pym, about twents- 
seven mules to the south of Rvepoor 
Itsy stall colebi ated for the temple 
of Rajoo Lochus, and for an annul 
festival in honour of that duty. It 
contuns images of Rimachundi 1, 
Garma, Hummaun, and Jagath Pal, 
the raja who 1 said to have con- 
structed the tumple Besides the 
above thete ate vations other shrmes, 
sanctuanes, and mythological sculp- 
tures. Onasmillrochy sland at the 
junction of the Pyi and Mahanuddy 
13 a temple dedicated to Mthadeva, 
under the epithce of Kuleswara.— 
(Jenkins, Se ) 


Rarsoona.—A town in the Guyerat 
penmeula, fifty-thice miles N.E. from 
Dm head; fat, 21° 2’ N., lon. 71° 
4 E. 
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Rasrret a —A disision of Gyjerat, 
comprehending sever il rugged tracts, 
imtaspersed between that province 
and Candcish, aud extending fiom 
the Ncibudda to the Puptec, fornnag 
the eastern boundary of such parts of 
the Broach and Surat divtacts as he 
betwixt these rivers. ‘Lo the cast it 
15 bounded by the petty state of Ak- 
rany, on the west hy the Broach per- 
gunnal; tts northern boundary 1 
the Nerbudda, and ats southern Can- 
dush, the Mundisie tertitory, and 
the pergunnah of Wusiavic. ‘Tee ex- 
treme length his been estimated at 
100 nnics, its breadth vats from 
torty-five to saxty nules 

The perguas ths of N ndode, Was- 
seetar, Bhatode, and Gowalec, situa- 
ted on the banks of the Nerbudda, 
bang subject to 119 iundition, are 
futile and prodi ceive, and formerly 
the Raypepla territory supported 300, 
towns and villages, but such hed. 
been the distracted state of the 
country from InU3, tht in 1815 
only fiftcen valluzes ramaned, and the 
Vast wastes of Rypepli became an 
asvium tor cvery species of maran- 
dats and a depot fo: the booty The 
cornchan ipmes atc tound m the viele 
mty of Ruttunpoor (.uttun, of ratna, 
signitying i gem), and are principally 
wothed by Bhecls, who are the ope- 
yatiye miners Lhe climate js une 
healthy, and particularly destruct 
to strangers, and the water, according: 
to native accounts, Is detestable Ihe 
county ty throly inhabited by a wild 
1ace Of Mountaineers, mostly of the 
Bhce! and Raypoot castes, and so late 
a> 1821 the towns and villages were 
mostl, deserted, the regular inhabi- 
tants hasing mngiated to the Brith 
terntones. 

‘Lhe state of Raypepla 15 tuibutary 
te the Guicowat, and in Loto way 
nominally governed by a nimor raja, 
ten ycats of age, named Peitaub 
Sigh 
In 1821 the land assessment was fixed 

Bbecseee, srasareeee Rs 2,29,27d 
The expenses of the prncipa- 

hty were 





060 


Caried forward ... 1,839,218 
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Brought forward ... Rs 3,939,218 
Deduct tnbute to the 
Gurowar ....4.. Rs 75,000 
Provision for the wi- 
dow of R.msingh . 5,400 
83,400 








Leaving ... Rs, 53,818 


for the hquidation of the government 
debts, excecding thirty lacks of ru- 
pecs The revenne, howerer, was 
consulted susceptible of unprove- 
ment, and Vit Willoughhy had effect. 
ed an amuable scttlement with the 
Bhecly, but the annals ot Raypepla, 
for miny years, present a most ths- 
tiessing history of the anarchy aud 
rapine that had devastated this petty 
state, and almost annihilated sts po- 
pulation (Public ALS Documents, 
Willoughby, Se ) 

Rasias iA town m the pio- 
vince of Gujerat, thirty-four niles 
cast from Broach, the former capital 
of the preceding division, tat 21° 
46'N ,lon 73°45 L Lhe village of 
Prpla stands on the top at a lofty 
mountam, and 15 now called Toona, 
or Old Pepla, to distinguish it fiom 
the new uillage of that name = It 
situated im a country almost macces- 
sible toany but Bhecls, the roid head 
tngover bizh hills covered with yuogk, 
it having been formerly a place of 1e- 
fuge Vestizes of the town arc still 
occupied by Bheels, the modern cae 
pital beg Nandodc, and the coun- 
tay designated m the Mogul iccouds 
as Nadowt, or Nandode —(Villough- 
by, 50) 

Raspoor ( Raapura} —A town in 
the province of Bejapoor, district of 
Concan, minety-six mils NNW 
from Goa; lat 16° 46 N,, lon 74° 
25’ E. 

Raszroor —A town in the province 
of Malwa, ewghtecn miles fiom Kook- 
see, lat, 22° 15’ N, lon 74° 24 E 
In 1890 this was the head-quatters 
of Muzzaffer, an Arabian jumadar, 
and head manager to Jeswunt Singh, 
the rayaof Ally and Mohun It stands 
on the high road fiom Malua to Gu- 
Jerat, and 1s surrounded by a thick 
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Juogie, cultivated in some spots by 
the Bheelaln tribe, (Malcolm, 8c ) 


Rasoorana ( Rayputrana) —Sce 
Armtrr Paovinci. 


Rasspany.—A district mn the pro- 
uince of Bengal, of which it occupies 
the central parts, and situated piinei- 
pally between the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth degiees of noith latitude 
To the north it 13 bounded by Thin ige- 
poor and My munsingh , on the south 
by Buboom and Kishnagin, to the 
east ithas Dacca Jclalpoor and My- 
munsingh, and on the west Bogh- 
poot and Buboom ‘Thiy was fore 
metly the most extensive and une 
wildy zenundus mn Bongal, and im 
1764 comprehcndd, according to 
M yor Reanell’s conpmt tron, 12,999 
squire miles, wielding a revenue of 
twenty four lacks of rupees 

Raysbahy is intersected m its whole 
length by the Ganges, ot Iesser bench 
es, with many navigible niyas ind 
fertilizing strcams; and so watay is 
its nature, that from the benny of 
July to the end of November it 1s 
nearly submerged In thnes of 1¢- 
mote Hindoo antiquity the particular 
portion thus subject to prolonged in- 
undation was named the rexion of 
Varendia The northern portion of 
the distiict, as it 1s now constituted, 
presevts nether elevation, forest, 
road, 02 watercourse, by the assump. 
tion of which a definite boundary 
aught be fired In the vicinity of 
Hurial the f ve ot the country 1 ex+ 
cecdingly wild aud woody, and other- 
Mase fitted for the harbour of dacoits, 
For the protection of the jects, or 
shallow Likes, a swift guard-boat, of 
erxtecn Outs is retaincd, commanded 
by 2 jumadar, whois especially 1ceom- 
mended to supenntend the Clillam 
Jcel, the largest expanse of watct of 
this deseription in Bengal. In 1820 
government ichinquished the repaus 
of aconsiderable portion of the m= 
bankments in Rayshaby, which always 
failed when the river were highest, 
and subjected the vicimty to sudden 
and mrschievous inundations On the 
other hand, when the rains were 
seanty, they were cut by the natives, 
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who, indeed, wate always adverse to 
their being mamtamed. 

In AJ), 3725 this zemindary was 
conferred on Ram Jcvon, a Brahmin, 
and founder of the mesent family; 
but since that period it has suffired 
much dissection, and little space com- 
paratively now icmains to bis des- 
cendants. From the low surface of 
the country it 18 il adapted tor the 
ercction of solid edifices, and accerd- 
angly few are secn, and those mostly 
Hindoo temples, or the more trans 
story dwellings of Europeans There 
as no fort within the district, cacept 
one belonging to the nabob of Moor- 
shedahad, at Godagarec, built 1 for- 
mer times as a place of refuge for the 
nabob’s family, but now mt a most 
Tuinous condition, The chicf towns 
ae Nattore, Bauleak, and Hurital, 
besides which there ate many } opu- 
lous and commercial villages Until 
the acparation in modern times, of 
sevetal important pergunnahs, Rayes- 
hahy produced fou-fitths of all the 
silk, raw ot manufactured, used in or 
exported from Hindostan. In 1814 
the yumma, 01 land-asscssment to the 
revenue, was 14,69,814  Pior to 
the separation of the pciguonahs 
ahove alluded to, the aumbe of inha- 
Intants was computed at 1,997,763, 
but sn 1801 they were cstun ited in 
round numbers at 1,500,000, m the 
proportion of two Hindoos to one 
Mahomedan.—(Vynck, Co Game, 
gun, A Gardner, J. Grant, Se) 


Rarping —A principal peak of a 
cluster in Northern Hindostan, situ- 
ated above Murang, on the left bank 
of the Sutulye, lat. 31°29” N, lon, 
78° 22' E.; elevation above the level 
of the sea, 21,411 feet,—( Hodgson ond 
Herbert, §e ) 


Rama Care.—A promontory in 
the province of Beyapoor, on the west 
coast of India, withia the Goa terri- 
tory ; lat. 25° 5’ N., lon. 74° 2 E 





Rasa Srnat —A fertile valley in 
Northern Hindostan, division of Ro- 
ween, situated betwoen the Tonse 
and Jumna, and traversed by the Ra- 
ma stream, from which it dernes its 

wow 
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name ; lat, 30°50’ N, lon 74° 5 E— 
(Jas. Fraser, §¢) 


Rawarataw —A pleasant wllige 
a mile fiom the se+-shore, in the Car- 
natic province, und distmct of Nel- 
lore, about five miles N. from the 
town of Nellore, with a bung dew for 
the accommodation of travellers 


Ramprooc (Rama Durga) —A 
town in the Balaghaut Ccded Dis- 
tuets, forty-three mits SE from 
Bellary, lat 14° 44 N, fon. 77° 
dV E, 

Rave.os (Rama grama) —A vil- 
lage m Northern Hiodostan, dastrict 
of Kumaon, situated on the declivity 
of a bigh and stecp mountain, near 
the gieat road from Almorito Rohl- 
cund, by the Bamouree pass, and 
about scyentecn miles south from the 
townofAlmorm An excelicnt bridge, 
constincted of logs, on the prmaple 
of the hill Sanga, but eght tect wide, 
and with a hght parapet railing on 
each side, has recently been thrown 
actoss the mountain torrent which 
flows at the bottom of the deep dell 
below Ramgaon, and near it a small 
house has been crectcd by govern- 
ment, with a commissatiat depot an- 
nexed, for the 1:commodation of tra+ 
vellers —(Fullarton, se) 


Rawernry (Rama eit) —A small 
town m Mysore, forty-eight nnles 
NE fiom Sammpitam, lat, 12? 
43’N, lon 77° 29, E Lies pro- 
duced in several of the neighbour mg 
hills, upon the trce called jala, but 
cattle 1s the principal olyect of the 
people round this place — In all dis- 
eases of the ox kind the remedy 1s 
actual cauter\, fancifally apphed im 
different places. Althoush the hul- 
ing of an animal of the cow hind w 
consulered worse than murder by the 
Uindoos, there 15 no cre iture whose 
sufferings exceed those of the labour- 
ing cattle in Hindostan 2, Bucha~ 
nan, §c ) 

Ramcuaut : Ramoghat) —A town 
in the province of Agra, situated ou 
the west bank of the Ganges, «hich 
wn the dis sev any tic lordable, 
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tat 26710 N,, lon, 78° 12” E, seven- 
teen miles S$ $.E. from Anopshehr. 


Ramanaut —Ove of the passes 
through the western ghaut moun- 
tams, descending tom the clevated 
province of Beyapoor to the Portu- 
guese territories subordinate to Gi 
The greatest height of this pays above 
the sea ts sand to be about 2,200 fcet. 
The pas» was formerly very difficult 
and rugged, with frequent steep mid 
sharp turnings, s0 as to be almost 
impracticable for luadcd cattle, but 
m 1820 a detachment of Muhas 
pioncers were emptoyed in widening 
it, and fornnng a carriige toad lhe 
that down the Bhore Ghaut From 
the small temple of Siva at the sum- 
mit, cilled Rima Eanzim pagoda, to 
the foot of the ghaut 1s a d st ince of 
about three niics and a halt Fhe 
descent i by teguiu gradatrons, 
through an unmterupted tract of 
forest, without any of the bold mn 
ral precapices of migmficent chasms 
which distinguish the scenery of the 
Bhore Ghaut. The teak tice 15 not 
found in thts pirt of the ghauts, poon 
being the prevaiing tumber There 
1s. a belt of fine opcn forest, free from 
underwood, extending eastward for 
a space of ten miles trom the top of 
the pass, and the first tact of cula- 
vated land, gong weet, 1» at the fion- 
tier Portuguese village of Barry, seven 
miles and a half from the base —{ Fud- 
larton, Se ) 


Raveneen (Ramaghui) — A dise 
trict im the province of Hyderabad, 
situated towards the north-eastern 
extremity, and extending scross the 
Godasery, which intersecta it; but 
only the portion situated to the south 
of that river 1s subyect to the Nizam's 
authority, the rest belonging to the 
wild Hundoo province of Gundwana. 
The town of Ramgheer stands im Iit. 
18° 27’ N., lon. 79° 28/ E, 100 miles 
N.N.E. from Hyderabad. 


Ramenva.—A foit in Northern 
Hindostan, principality ot Bi ndoor, 
situated among the hills, and lately 
much increased and strengthened : 
lat. 31° § N., lon. 76° 47’ E, eleva- 
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tion above the level of the sea 4,054 
fect.—-( Hodgson and Herbert, &e ) 


Riwenun Ramaghara).—A hilly 
and mountainous distict, the yurs- 
diction of ahich, since st has becn new 
modciled and extended, occupres the 
whole southern quartcr of the Bahar 
ptosince To the north it 1» bound 
ed by the district of Bahar Proper, 
on the south by Jushpoo, Ging- 
oot, amd Smghboom ; to the catt it 
ios Boghpoo: and the Jungle Ma- 
hails, and on the west Billounja, 
Snugogjah, and Jushpoor, In 1754 
Chita Nagpooi, Palamos, and Ram- 
chow, according to Major Rennell’s 
mies Nation, contamed 21,732 square 
miles, of which 16,732 were neatly 
Waste 

A greit poportion of this division 
1s, trom ats situation, rocky and un- 
productive, and can never be brought 
mtu a better condition unless great 
cncourigement be held out to the 
clearing of woods hithetto umpene- 
tiable, and such 19 the uncivilized 
statc of the distuct generally that a 

reat majority of the natives cannot 
be expected to undeistand the laws 
by which they ate governed, 

The soil of Ramghm on the dech- 
vities 15 principally loom, in the high 
giound it consists of a mixture of 
foam, clay, and gravel, with mica, on 
which pulscs of different sorts are 
gtown, and also cotton The supply 
ot water for domestic puiposes 19 

rocurcd from rivers, rivulcts, nul- 
ahs, yeels, wells, and tanks; but 
the last 15 generally preferied by 
the natives Water that a clear 
and void of taste they consider the 
best, and do not esteem running wa- 
tet, which, flowing through woody 
and mountainous countries, 15 usually 
ampregnated with minerals and astrin- 
gent vegetable substances. The wa- 
ter, however, of large rivers, where 
theve extraneous ingredients are much 
diluted, 1s usually good; and troops 
marching through hilly and wood 
countries, in general suffer much 
mote from the water of small streams 
and nullahs than from that of tanks 
or large rivers. At Pinnar Coond, 
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in this district, there is 9 remarkable 
hot wall The vas of Ramghur, 
Chnta Nagpoor, and Sngooy1, arc 
mostly shallow, and never full cx- 
cept during the rams, when they flow 
with great rapuhty. Ihe banks ere 
covered with rank wecds and exu- 
berant vegctauion, which is ofien 
swept away by the torrent, Rivers 
which duty the floods cont un fom 
fiftecn to twenty fect of water, fall 
soon after to two or three fret, and 
soon afta’ diy up = Lhe mountams 
of ths thstrict ac wholly covered 
with tices, biushwood, and jungle, 
which forests extend far snto the ad- 
Jicent countries 

Commercel transactions are very 
msymficant, and confined mostly to 
the merc iterchinge and bater of 
commoitis tor domestic consimp- 
tion = The dilly abound with non, 
which 15 collected and fused by the 
natives in then aude manner, and is 
the prncyil acticle of export ion, 
but the want of muigible rvers a 
great obstinction to the culagement 
of this ti affic Lhe great Bon wes 10ad 
pasocs through Sheregotty, and there 
16 a distinct road that branches off 
from ths grind Wuak at Konachitty, 
and runs notth-west coChitwa Phere 
iy also a road that 1uus notth-east 
fiom Chittia, and afterwards falls in- 
to the gieat road at Sheregotty 
‘There aie many old brick forty in 
Ramghar, the destruction of whieh 
was recommended at an early period 
by the magistrate, as they afforded 
protection to reftactory zumndais 
and hordes of irrcgular bandittr 
There ervey few durable buildings , 
nor are theic any piivate schools, o1 
semmaries for teaching the Hindoo 
or Mahomedan law, education not 
eatending beyond the accomplish- 
ments of readmg and writing 

The seasons heic, as elsewhere m 
Hindostgn, may be divided into hot, 
cold, and ’rany ‘The cold season 
commences ebout the end of Octo- 
Der and te:mimatcs in the beginning 
1 middle of Match, when the bot 
season commences, and lasts till the 
middle of June The rains then set 
in, and continue till about the middle 
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of October, gradually decreasing to- 
waids the conclusion Lhe healthy 
season inty be said to be fiom No- 
vember to the setting in of the rains, 
and the most unbe ithy months, Sep- 
tember and October ~ Eraccs of lead 
have been discovercd at the hase of 
@ mountain in Ramghur called Mu» 
tundgunge, and antimot 4 18 said to be 
found, while iron abounds every 
what, more particulatly at Balleab, 
m the mountains, where 1t 15 smelted 
m con sduable quantities by native 
mietallurgists A few miles cast of 
Hariry Baugh arc beds of veiy fine 
mica, from which luge trimsparent 
lhonna. ate procarcd 

In Ramghut the moubur tree 
gtows spontincoisly and im great 
wbund ince, among the rocky and 
otherwise barren parts of the moun- 
tams, and provides the natives with 
acomvement substitute for gram, as 
xt will keep, when pulvenzed, for a 
whole season By the natives, howe 
ever, st 8 prmcipally used for m hing 
an infusion lke tea, which affords a 
nournhing and wholesome beverage, 
but this process his been construed 
as comms within the Lezulitions 
agunst duet distillation The prune 
cipal vers atc the Dummodah and 
Binakur, the priacapal towns Chit- 
tra (contatutng the civil establishment 
aud giol), Ramghu, Haziry Bingh, 
and Shercgotty ‘Throughout the 
eastern part of the distict, and in the 
adjacent tracts of the Junie Mahals, 
the buffaloe 15 uscd for draught and 
for the plough, instcad of the on, 
Tine former 1s a hardy and powertul 
smal of its class, yet si. of them 
are required to move the same load 
that a pan of micrable starved bul- 
lochs would be set to draw in the 
plans This waste of strength 1s 
mainly attributable to the extreme 
rudenes» of the hill cart, which 1s 
mounted on circular pieces of board 
tor wheels, and 15 almost as much mn- 
feriot to the Bengal hackers, as the 
latter 18 to the Enginh waggon 

Ramghu is but thmly imbhabited, 
and a great majority of the natives 
we Hmudoos of the Brahnumecal per- 
svasion. One estimate makes the 
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mbhibitants of Ramghnr Proper 
amount to half a million, in the pro- 
portion of one M:hoinedan to thirty 
Hindoos The inhabitants of the 
most frequented towns differ not at 
allin feature, and very little in their 
language, from those of the adjacent 
plains, whence their progenitors in 
all probatility migrated ‘The raya of 
Chuta Nagpoor, who formerly exer- 
eised anindependentyurtsdiction with- 
an the Inmits of bis own territotics, is 
Inghest in rank , but there are besides 
many vemindais of extensive posses- 
stons and considerable personal infiu- 
ence, 

This district has been long fatally 
distinguished for the numerous crimes. 
and devastations commntted, and the 
annua! loss of many valuable soldieis 
from the unhealthiness of the coun- 
try ‘The inhabitants of the adjacent 
plams have an unconquerable avei- 
sion to a tesidence in the hills, owing 
to the pestilential distempers they 

nerate, as well as to the extreme 

rharity of the bill natives, and the 
abundance of beasts of pre,, beirs, 
tigers, wolves, and hyenas Theit 15. 
common throughout Ramehur, but 
murdei more prevalent among a par- 
ticular class, which arc the slaves pos- 
sessed by chiefs mhabiting the moun- 
tainous and inaccessible interior, and 
of savage and ferocious habits When 
petty disputes occur, these slaves arc 
comptlled by thar masters to perpe- 
trate any enormity, and are more 
especially employed for the purpotes 
of assassination Any hesitation or 
symptoms of repugnance on the part 
of the slave 16 attended with instant 
death, which 1s equally his fate should 
he fail inthe attempt On the other 
hand, if he succecd he 1s sought out 
by the officers of government, and 
executed asa murderer = The usual 
pohce has hitherto been unable to 
seize the cowardly instigitor, and if, 
recourse be had to a military force 
he retirea to the jungles Neither do 
the slaves attach the siightest wea of 
guilt to the murdets they ae thus 
delegated to commit, on the con- 
trary, when taken, invanably confess, 
and appear to expect applause for 
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having done then duty. Murder is 
also frequently committed through 
the meie ignorance and superstition 
of the people, who often put indivi 
duals fo death unde: a belief that 
they practise magical influence, and 
make a destructive use of their know- 
ledge Lastly, the 1eady cash of the 
Hindoo prignms, procceding thiougtt 
this district to the dificrent places of 
Hindeo worship, sometimes proves 
too strong a temptation for poverty 
to resist, and minders resorted to a4 
the most effectual mode of concent 
ment —(Pudlarton, Breton, WoT 
Snuth, Lord Lergnmouth, J Grant, yo) 


Ramoucr —A villagein Northern 
Hindostin due south of Almoia, si- 
tuited on the banks of a rapid sticain 
in a natiow winding valley, the sides 
of which aise toa great heght, and 
arc cultivated mnariow tar wes with 
the nost persevering mduyny, al- 
though the soil 1s s0 stony that many 
of the htth fictds more resemble the 
deport of ytoncnt thin an arable 
piece of land The government wate- 
house and guaud house stand at a 
Little height tbove the village While 
sulycct to the Gorkhas thie Was a 
castle here, now dismanticd and gone 
to decsy lion ore is found here, 
which the mbhabitants wash from its 
grosser deposits, and trinsport to 
Almota to be smelted —(7 shop He 
ber, §¢) 

Rawcnix —A town in the pro 
vinee of Bahar, district of Ramghur, 
situated on the banks of the Dum- 
modah nver, about 190 mules NW 
from Cakutta, lat 23°38 N, lou 
85°43 E It orpunally communicated 
its name to the district, but has since 
fallen to a sccondary rank. 


Rawcuxea Rivin( Rama Ganga) 
—This nver has its source mn Not th- 
ern Hindostan among the Kumaon 
mountains, about twenty-five miles 
NW from the fortiess of Almora, 
from whence it flows in a south- 
easterly direction through the pio- 
vince of Rohilcund, with a very wind- 
ing stieam, until at fall, into the 
Ganges not far from Kanoye, having 
performed « course, including wind- 
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ings, of about 300 square miles, and 
received the accession of many rivers. 


Rameuncr (Rama Ganj).—A 
town in the province of Oude, twenty- 
seven miles S.W, from Lucknow ; lat. 
26° 38’ N., lon. 80° 30° E. 


Ranoua (Rama ghara).—A town 
in the province of Orissa, situated on 
the south side of the Mahanudidy 
river, 106 miles W. from Cuttack ; 
Jat, 20° 26’ N,, lon. 84° 26’ E. The 
chief of this place in 1803 became ao 
British tributary. 


Ramecnnan.—A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, eighteen miles 
N. by E, from Bellary ; Ist. 24°39” N., 
lon, 80° 24’ B. 


Ramissenam (Rameswaram, the 
pillar ¥ Ram).—An istand in the 
straits between Ceylon and the con- 
tinent, being separated from the latter 
by a narrow channel. In length it 
niay be estimated at eleven miles, by 
nix the average breadth, and is low, 
sandy, uncultivated, and covered with 
a thin baubool jungle ; lat. 9° 18’ N., 
lon, 79° 22’ E. 

Ou his return from the conquest 
of Ceylon, after destroying Ravan, 
the king of the Rasbnsas (or oppo- 
nents of the demi-gods), Ram, an 
incaruation of Vishnu, reflected that 
during his wars many Racshasas, 
who were also Brahmins, had been 
destroyed, by which feats be had in- 
curred the heaviest guilt ; to expiate 
these crimes therefore he set up an 
image of the lingam ut Ramisseram, 
which he ordered to be worshipped, 
and it thenceforward became a place 
of pilgrimage. Such is the traditional 
account of this celebrated pagoda, 
which still remains in a tolerable state 
of repair. The entrance to it is by 
a lofty gateway about 100 feet high, 
covered with carved work to the 
summit, The door is about forty 
feet high, and composed of single 
stones, placed perpendicularly, with 
others crossing over; the massive- 
ness of the workmanship resembling 
the Egyption or Cyclopean style of 
architecture. The square of the whole 
is about G00 fect, and it is probably 
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one of the most superior native edi- 
fices in India. None are permitted 
to enter the inner temples except the 
attendant Brahmins, who live in the 
town, and have their share of the 
offerings. The idol uses no other 
water but that brought from the 
Ganges, which is poured over him 
every morning, and then sold to the 
devout, thus yielding a considerable 
revenue to the temple. 

The guardianship of this sacred 
isle is hereditary in a family of de. 
votecs, the chief of which is named 
the Pandaram, and doomed to per- 
petual celibacy, the succession being 
carried on by the sisters, or by the 
collateral branch. The greater part 
of the income is applied to his use, 
orto that of his relations, who have 
possessed the supreme power about 
190 years. When Lord Valentia vi- 
sited this island in 1803, the Panda- 
ram solicited his lordship’s protection 
for the deity and his temple. 

Panban, the port of the island, is 
about nine miles from the great tem- 
ple, the road to which has heen paved 
the whole way by the contributions 
of the pious. A stranger is much 
strnck with the breadth and regu- 
larity of the streets, the number and 
elegance of the stone choultries, and 
the extraordinary neatness of the 
dwellings of the Brahmins, many of 
them fantastically adorned in front 
with mythological paintings. In the 
inner court-yard of the Pandaram’s 
residence is a bungalow furnished in 
the English style, from the top of 
which there ig a commanding view of 
the ocean, whence the interminable 
black line of rocks, stretching across 
the gulf of Manaar, and known by 
the name of Adam’s bridge, is dis- 
cernible. About twa miles north-cast 
of the town, on the highest point of 
a rock, a small temple commemorates 
the ¢ from whence Rata is said 
to have directed the operations, while 
the bridge was cunstrueting by Hue 
nimaun, und bis brigade of gigantic 
monkeys, At the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island is the sacred 
bathing place, where, in the very 
sanctuary of Brahminical superstition, 
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and close by the chonltiy and tank 
made for the accommodation of pil- 
grims, 1s a Roman Citholic chapel, 
with a subsisting establishment ot 
Chistian pric ts 

‘The strat here 15 about a mic 
wide, but not pissable eacept by vary 
small vessels The bed ts rocky, and 
the entrance fiom the noith only 
100 feet wide, between two rocks, 
and as anothet directly faces at, and 
the current ts sapid, much caution 1s 
necessary to navizite itan safety In 
AD 1310 the Mihomedaas undet 
Mallek Nub invaded the C unatn, 
and pushed their depredutions ay fat 
ay Raimisscram, where they erected 
a mosque, but the pagod) still enjoys. 
its reputation for st ctity, and con 
tinuys to be much sisited by devotees, 
mendicants, anchoicts and ascetics, 
from the remote ind crafty province 
ot Bengal = These palgimms usu ily 
proceed in compimes on toot as tar 
as Durbhisana, after which (iccond- 
ing to their own account) two days 
are occupied in passing throu,h a 
wilderness to the seas, where 
they procure a boat, and cross to the 
istend. They commouly catry water 
fiom the other sacred placcs they 
have visited, and pou it user the 
hhngam erected at this place 

In ancient trmey Runsscram was 
a noted pomt in Hindoo astronomy, 
to the meridian of which many Ic~ 
Jung and ‘Tamul astionomets referred 
thar calculations Col Lunbton 
found it to lic 79° 22’ 5° cust of 
Grecnwich, and 3° 28 30’ east of 
Lanca, the grand Hindvo meridian 
—Lullarton, Lord Vatenta, Ward, 
Warren, Macher me, Scott, §< ) 


Ramnav (Ramanatha) —A town 
and lage zemimdary im the Southern 
Carnatic, situated about 123 mies 
NE from Capc Comonn, lat 9° 29’ 
N,, Ion, 78° 56’ E = The Ramnad 
pollam, or estate, was granted to the 
ancestors of the present family, with 
the title of Scthepaties, for the de- 
tence of the road and protection of 
the pilgiims resorting to the sacred 
pagoda at Ramuseram. The whole 
zemindery does not contain a hill, 
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nor is it in general so dry a» that of 
Shevagunga, having of late sears 
suffuled fiom the overflowing of the 
Viir river, and m the vicinity of 
Rikatry thetc are salt marshes com= 
mninicating with the sea = There aie 
also some tracts of cotton ground 
The town of Rimmad has an unrce 
gulu appearince, and his of late 
stffired inuch from the cpidomn, 
which so gieitly depopulated this 
quarter of India Here as a fort come 
menced miny ycars ago by the late 
Janny’s ancestors, but never com 
pleted Et cont uns the pilice, which 
15 4 gloomy building, with gloomy 
walls, and noevternal windows The 
hill of whence ws covered with my = 
tholosical puntmgs, but um 1420 
the whole building was in a wictch- 
ed and forlotn condition, and bid 
been Jong unteninted New to at 
aie the tomb of the lite runny’s de~ 
ceased hu bind, and a Protestant 
church of neat arehitectue = Lhe 
town walls alc of massive stones, 
with loopholes on the top, but with- 
out any cannon mounted = The gieat 
tank at Ramnid, where the Vin 
river tetonnates its course, aud which 
as not usually filled for even sears 
tozethci, in 1810, owing to the te- 
dundant sains, burst its binks and 
iuninto the sca The sinny men 
tioned by Lord Valentia his been 
dead for many years, and the suc 
cession was so strong] disputed, that 
yn 1820 it wis under appeal to the 
hing and counal, the Britwh govern- 
menatin the mein tine collecting the 
revenues, which in 1809 amounted 
to about 1,10,226 stu pryodas — 
(Hodgson, Lord Valentia, I ultarton, 
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Rawacnt af Rama Nagma) —A 
town in the province of Allah ibad, 
distuict of Benares, situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges, a hittle 
above the western extiemity of the 
city of Benarcs. The raja usually 
resides in the fort of Ramnaghur, 
which 13 a huge pile of stone-building 
projecting into the mver He pos. 
asses alyo m this vicinity an cles 
Rant gatden arranged after the Hin- 
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doo fashion, and adorned with a 
fine tank, summer-houses, and a mag- 
nificent bath of stone. The mytho- 
logical seulptures on a pagoda near 
this spot, left unfinished by Raja Cheit 
by have been much ‘admired for 
the claburate style of their cxecu- 
tion, Cheit Singh inteuded to build 
a grand town at Ramnaghur on a re- 
gular plan, and with wide streets, 
afier the European fashion. ‘This 
Purpose was frustrated by his depo- 
sition, but a tolerable iden of its 
scope may be formed from the two 
spacious streets, crossing each other 
at right angles, which compose the 
existing town of Ramnaghur.—(Ful- 
lurton, &€.) 








Ramyacur.—A considerable town 
in the province of Bahar, in the ter- 
rai of Chumparun, which in 1814 
was inhabited by the exiled raja of 
Taucer and his followers; lat. 27° 


Ramnacua.—The ruius of an an- 
cient fortress injthe province of Del- 
hi, division of Rohilcund, several 
miles in circumference ; lat. 28° 22'N. 
It appears to have had thirty-four 
bastions, and is known in the ncigh- 
bourhood by the name of the Pan- 
doos fort.—{ Capt. Hodgson, ec.) 


Ramwacur.—The ruins of an an- 
cient palace situated on the left bank 
of the Nerbudda river, sixteen miles 
above the fort of Mundelab, where 
somelancicnt inscriptions have been 
recently discoyered by Capt.Fell. 


Ramnre.—A remarkable snowy 

eak in2Northern Hindostan, visible 
Rom Bureily, estimated to be 22,768 
fect above the level of the ocean; 
Jat. 30° 20' N., lon. 79° 38’ E.; fifty 
miles north from Almors. 


Ramoo.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, situated near the southern 
extremity of the Chittagong dis- 
trict, sixty miles south from Islama- 
bad; lat. 21° 25’ N., lon, 92° 20° E. 
The Bakally or Ramoo river is one 
of the most considerable in the south 
of Chittagong; the bottom is mud, 
and althongh the water be fresh, the 
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tide ascends for a considerable dis- 
tance. By all the nations of the 
Burmese race this river is named the 
Puengwa. The vicinity of Ramoo 
being a fertile and populous plain, 
and the medium of ali intercourse 
carried on in the neighbourhood of 
the Naf river, if any ground could 
be found not flooded by the rains, it 
would be an eligible position for a 
frontier station towurds Arrscan ; 
but, unfortunately, from the hills to 
the sea no spot of ground more than 
fifty yards square beyond the level 
of the inundation is to be found. 
The place is also known from expe- 
rience to be singularly unhealthy ; yet 
it apparently suits the temperament 
of the Mughs, who set all malaria 
at defiance.—(F. Buchanan, Colonel 
Thomas Morgan, §c.) 


Rawroor (Rama pura).—A large 
town in the province of Delhi, the 
jaghire and residence of a Rohillah 
nabob, where the Pushtoo or Afghan 
Janguaye is still much spoken, and 
the genuine Afghan manners and 
customs retained, It stands on the 
banks of the Cosilla; lat, 28° 50’ N., 
lon. 78° 54’ E., cightcen miles east 
from Moradabad, 

‘This town and attached territory, 
at the peace of Loldong in!774, were 
secured to Fyzoola Khan, 8 Rohillah 
chief, at which time the revenue was 
valued at thirty lacks of rupees per 
anoum. During the life time of Fy- 
zoola Khan Rampoor was very pros- 
perous, and at bis death compre- 
hended a space four miles in circus 
ference, surrounded by a thick bam- 
boo hedge, within which were mud 
fortifications. On the death of Fy- 
zoola Khan in 1794, his eldest son 
Mahomed Ali succeeded, but wes soon 
afterwards assassinated by his second 
son Gholaum Mahomed, who seized 
the throne. A British force was 
marched to expel the usurper, which 
was attacked by the Rohillah army 
within « few miles of Bareily; but 
they were repulsed after a severe ac 
tion, in which the former bad 600 
men and fourteen officers killed and 
wounded. Gholaum Mahomed sur- 
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rendered soon afterwards, and the 
accumulated treasmes of Fzoola 
Khan, amounting to 332,000 gold 
mohuts (£607,000), were dehvaed 
up to Asoph ud Dowlah, who pre- 
sented the Buitish army with eleven 
lacks of rupees (£127,000) Posses- 
ston was also taken of the Rampoor 
Jaghire for the Oude govcinment; 
but a jaghire o1 estate way reseived 
for Ahmed Alt Khan, 2 mmor, the 
grandson of Fyzoota Khan, of which 
the town of Itampoor formed part, 
with 4 revenue of about ten lacks of 
rupecs, In 1808 it s1elded 10,69,077 
rupees 

Whitever misgos ernment this ter- 
ntory may have undergone, it cer- 
tainly has not had the effect of chech 
ing the productne cneigres of the 
soil or inhabitants, for a more mchly 
culuyated tract of country, in 1820, 
was scarcely to be seen in India, 
‘The town of Rampoor ts still a large 
an! populous place, though but in 
@ straggling mannet, and composed 
principtily of mud huts. The only 
good strcets are the chowh and ano- 
ther which cro. its western extrc~ 
nity at aight angles. ‘the old and 
now forts both open into the fitter 
‘These are brich burldings, conramins 
various edifices for the accommo la- 
tion of the nabob and his faimly. The 
chowk 35 decorated with a Softy 
mosque ‘The favourite persanal re- 
residence of the present (1620) na- 
bob, Ahmed Ab Khan, 1s an indif- 
ferent house of three stories, built in 
the English fashion, and he has also 
a dwelling at Moradabad He 1s 
tond of field sports, and courts the 
souety of Enctish gentlemen of a si- 
milat disposigen, but as not much 
respected by his own subjects. The 
celebrated bamboo hedze of Ram- 
poor still remains in high beauty, tut 
it probably never was of any form 
dable dept, and asit nught be eauly 
penetiaicd in many parts, it could 
affurd no cffectual protection against: 
an active enciny. The mud walls 
within the fence are falling to decay 
The remains of Fyzoola Khan are 
deposited in a mausoleum tatsed on 
an extensive tarace of masonry, in 
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the plain to the north of the town, 
where it 15 shaded by a thick bower 
of the peepal tree —(Fullarton, Pub- 
he AIS. Documents, Colonel Frarh« 
fin, Renucll, Elphinstone, 4c.) 


Ramioon —A sinall town in the 
province of Delhi, fourteen miles S. 
by W. from Sabmunpoui ; lat. 29° 
47'N., lon. 77° 25' E 

Ramroon —A small town m the 
province of Deltu, distict of Bareilly, 
situated rmmedrately to the north of 
Rooderpoor, fiom which at 18 sepas 
rated by the stream of the Goula, 
forty-one miles N. trom Bareilly, and 
twenty-three from the base of the 
northern mountams at Bamooree.— 
(Dadlar ton, §c.) 


Ramproon—A town mn Northern 
Hindostan, the capital of the Bussa- 
her prmcipality, seventy miles north 
from Nahan, lat 31° 27’ N., lon, 77° 
38 E , 3,300 feet above the level of 
the sca_ It stands on the left bank 
of the Sutuleye, which here, in the 
month of June, 15 only 210 feet wide, 
and bemg confined by lofty preci~ 
pices, foams and dashes below In 
the days of its prosperity it 1s said to 
have contained thice or tow hundied 
houses, with a large well-filled bazar, 
but in 1816 there were not above 150 
stone dwellings slated, with a few 
others, rather better, bUlonging to the 
raja. Before the Gorkba mvasion it 
was a sort of enticpot between Cash- 
mere, Lahdach, Cashgat andYarcund, 
with Hindostan, for which commerce 
the passage of the river Sutuleje torins 
aconvcucnt ronte. Jet still a place 
of considerable sanctity, and pose 
sesses scvcral small temples, well 
supplied with Biabmis and zeligious 
mencicinta, The communication 
over the Sutulcyje to the Cooloo side 
as by the bull bridge, named a jhoola, 
which consists of some ropes drawn 
across, which ate traversed by a 
block of wood, on which the passen- 
gel sits, and is diawn across the re 
ver, which rushes below with a fu- 
lous strcain. During the fair an as~ 
semblage of Tartare, Guards, and 
other traders collect to the number 
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of 3,000.— (James Fraser, Hodgson 
and Herbert, &¢.) 


Raveoons —A laige walled town 
m the province of Mulwa, the former 
residence of the Holcat family, lat. 
24° 27’ N., lon. 75° 32’ E, and cle- 
vated 1,360 feet above the level of 
the sea. The Cheetore range of 
mountains, which eatends on the 
north of Rampoora, forms one of 
the boundaries of Malwa. ‘Ili 
place stands on the noith bank of 
the Taloye nver, distant abont one 
mile, and was a place of great note 
before the removal of the Hulcar 
famly to Indore. To the north- 
east there 18 a Hindoo temple of 
sume celebnty, which 1s visited by 
the pions of that faith dutmg the 
month of April, 

In_1818 a division of infantry un- 
der Roshun Bee and Roshun Khan, 
which had belonge:! to Holcar’s army, 
and continued ielractory after the 
battle of Mahetdpoor, was attached 
by the amy under General Brown, 
and nearly destroycd, although the 
two Roshuns escaped Subsequently, 
in order to consolidate the posscs- 
gions of Ghuffoor Khan, Rampoor 
was confured ou lim (Malcolm, 
5c) 


Ramrort.—A small town mw the 
province of Allah ibad, exghteen milcs 
NN.W. fiom Juloun, lat 26° 25 
N., lon. 79° 7’ E. 


Raxarg —A portion of tenitory 
inthe Butish province of Arracan, 
situated about lat. 19° N., which in 
2826 was established to be an island, 
being m that year curcumnavigated by 
the Osprey gun-pinnace, 

The great entrance of the only 
creek that communicates with the 
capital of Ramree les about two 
miles to the south of the north-east 
pomnt of the island, which forms the 
southern boundaty of Hastings har- 
bour. About a mile to the north 
Qsprey cicek appears, and iuns into 
Ramice cieeh about midway between 
the great entrance and the capital, 
with which thre 1s not any commu. 
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nication by water but through these 
passages. 

At the northern extremity of Hast- 
ings harbour hes artige of straggling 
rocks, to the eastwaid of which a 
passage takes its course to Mae; to 
the west of it hes the cutrance of the 
large passage that runs dlong the east 
side of Commodore’s island, through 
which channel all vessels of burthen 
pass into Fletcher Hayes’ straits to- 
wards Aeng, Taluk, A:racan towns, 
and Combermere_ bay, which brings 
them to thesea Entering the straits, 
many interesting obycct= appear; lof. 
ty mountains, numerous aslands, 
many openings, &c, forming, within 
the straits, channels, and passages, 
which im ‘general, however, afford 
good anchorage ground. The tide 
1ises at full and change fourteen feet 
a the strats, channels, rivers, and 
harbours on the coast. 

On the southern extremity of 
Ramee w a ridge of low hills, amon; 
which are several volcanoes, reporte: 
to discharge flatnes occasionally, and 

uantitices of iron Bpuites » but io 
their tranquil state only a greasy nud 
bubbles up, mixed with a httle petro- 
leum. Small volcanoes abound in 
this vicinity, for there are several on 
the neighbouring island of Cheduba, 
mostly of the deserption called mud. 
vole imves, strongly impregnated with 
sulphin, These volvanoes are wor- 
shipped by the Mughs and other na- 
tives, who think they are occasioned 
by the great naga or stipent who 
supports the world, and takes this 
method of giving vent to his ago- 
ny In 1827 Cheduba continued 
anostly covered with thick yungle, but 
well watered by hill streams, on the 
binky of which patches of tobacco, 
cotton, red pepper, hemp, suzat~ 
cane, and rue were to be seen, the 
soil bem excellent In the above 
yeu the number of houses im Che- 
duba amounted to 2,400, the inhabt- 
tants to about 12,000 persons; with 
1espect to Ramee, we have as yet 
had but few statistual details. Up 
to 1827 no clephants had been disco- 
vered on Cheduba. — (Commodore 
Hayes, Publ Four nals, & ) 
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Rauxezr.—A town in the province 
of Ariacan, the capital of the pre- 
ceding island, situated about Int 19° 
N, lon 83° 15’ E ; 117 miles south 
fiom Arracan town In February 
1825, when first attacked by the Bn- 
tuwh, they were repulsed, but an the 
following Apiil it surrendered with- 
out resistance, although possessed of 
strong defences, ‘These consisted of 
a stock ide in the centie of the town, 
protected by several forts on the ad- 
yacent hills, besides entrenchments 
on the Ramree creck In 1827 the 
town of Ramree contamed 8,000 in- 
habitants, who were rapidly incrcas- 
mg —(Pubhe Journals, MS. Docue 
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Rawren —A_ cclebrated temple 
and place of pilgrintaze, devoted to 
Rams, 1 the province of Gundwana, 
domnuons of Nagpoor, ficquented 
by worsluppes from the neizhbour- 
hood, and from the Nizait’s dom- 
mons noith of the Godavcry. Ihe 
number in 382] were estimated at 
100,000 —(Jenkins, gc ) 


Ranapoor —A town and small fort 
of mason1y in the province of Guyerat, 
situated on thc nov th bank of the Ner- 
budda, lit 21° 57 N, ton 73° 20/ 
E. In 1820 1t belonged to the Gui- 
cowar, and cont.incd 200 houses 


Raneau.—-A town in the province 
of Ajmecr, fourteen milcs west of 
Sirsth, formerly the residence of 
Zabeta Khan, a Bhatty chicitam In 
1810 sts population was cotimated at 
5,000 inhabitants, At Danoor, within 
six nules of Raneah, thcre as a fine 
jeel o1 shallow lakc, which 1 said to 
be a continuation of the one at Jin- 
dah, the whole (if this 1epurt be cor- 
rect) extending thirty antes, with & 
wheat cultivation on its banks We 
are not informcd whether these yecls 
be permanent, or only created by the 
ramy season. —(Z. Gardner, Col 
Adams, 5c) 


RanzrnaucH.—A town in North- 
ern Hindostan, opposite to Serinagur, 
from which it i» separated by the 
Alacanandatrver ; lat. 30°13’ N, lon. 
78° E. 
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Rancao —A low marshy island off 
the noith coast of Sumatra, which 
produces 1 large prepoition of the 
raw sago imported into Malacca and 
Singapooi, for the manufacture of 
peail sago’ An unconverted sce of 
abongies, and not the Malays, are 
the sole cultivators and preparers of 
the sago. 


Rancawarty (rangamatt, colour- 
ed carth), —A subdivision of the 
Rungpoor district, i the province of 
Bung, of which at occupies the 
notth-castern extremity, During the 
Mogul govainment this catensive 
tract was comprehended within the 
juuisdiction of Rungpoor, where it 
still continues It stretches on both 
sides of the Brabmaputia castarly to 
the confines of Assam, throughout a 
wild and hittle cultivated region, and 
w 1784 was estimated to contain 
2,629 square unics, many parts of 
which wate, and still arc, capable of 
culusation, but at present they yield 
hetle to the sovereign except a fow 
clephant> of a bad quality, annually 
caught m the mteiw and boundary 
forests _ Rangamatty 15 intersected 
by the Brahmaputia, and cont uns 
the taritonal subdisisions of Mich- 
para, Howcraghaut, Bynce (with the 
Britash termutones), aud the ercat fo~ 
rest of Parbut Joyau ~ (2. Bucha- 
nan, J Grant, 8c) 


Rancavatis —A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Rung- 
poor, the capital ot the preceding 
subdivision, lat. 26° N, lon 90° 
E, fifly-two miles NE, fiom the 
town of Rungpour. iaty cars ago 
this place 15 satd to have contained 
1,500 houses, sevetal of which were 
ahabited by Mogul chiefs, and others 
by Portuguese. At present its con- 
dition 25 very miserable, ¢xlubiting 
only 250 scattaicd huts, and of pub- 
he binldings the vestiges of a fort 
and mosque From the town to the 
forest of Parbut Joyaur some traces 
ot habitations may be observed, with 
many frutt-trees fcattercd through 
the forest. The police office for this 
division 1¢ stationed at Goalpura.— 
CF. Buchanan, &c.) 








RANGOON 


Rancamitry.—A villige in the 
province of Bengal, situated on the 
night bank of the Bhagrath iver 
below Bethampoor, and tendered 
conspicuous by its position on an 
elevited mound of rc iron soil, 
which here peices the flu alluvnd 
crust that forms the gencral surface 
of the country —( Fudlarton, $c) 


Raxcoon —Ehe prmaptt seaport 
in the Burmese dumintons, situ ited 
in the province of Pegu, lat 16° 35" 
N, lon 96°25 IV his town stinds 
on the north bank of the Rangoon 
branch of the Irawady, about twenty~ 
eight miles above its decbouchuie ito 
the gulf of Maitaban = Its cxtcnt 
along the rivcr 15 about a mtlc, and 
its breadth G50 yards It 15 enclosed 
% a stockade of teak tunber and 
planks from ten to twelve feet high, 
having ¢wo gateways on the goithun 
face, and one on cach of the others 
From the two northern gitcways a 
good brick 1oad proceeds, running 
over a gently ising gronud, and gra- 
dually convergmg until they meet at 
the dist nce of two miles and a hilt 
at the Shoedigon pagoda Lhe spice 
between these roads being tolcrably 
clear of jungk, was after the con- 
quest selected for quartering the Bur 
tish troops Lhe ground lopes con- 
sulerably to the west of this trangu- 
lir spice, and the hncs icsted on + 
thick wood, which closed sn on the 
north and noith-cast On the eastern 
line particularly, on appro whmg the 
pagodi, the ground tiscs abruptly to 
an elcyation of 200 fict trom the 
surface of the river, and there 1 aM 
extensive view fiom the summut over 
® tact consisting of low tice fields, 
intcisucted by the ramifications of the 
Syrim and’ Rangoon uvers The 
province of which Rangoon 1s the 
capital iy named by the Burmese 
Menzawuddy 

The town 15 divided into streets 
mostly :unning parallcl, with tians- 
verse lines of houses crossing at 
ight angles _ The streets ate naniow, 
but formed of pounded buch, with a 
ise m the centie to thow the water 
off, and when im tolerable 1epan aie 
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sufficiently commodious, ‘The houses, 
as among othcr tiany4rangetie na- 
tions, are raiscd on posts to cecape 
the dirt and stagnant water accumu- 
lated below. In the suburbs many 
of these me taiscd within high-water 
maik, when at cbb tide the exhal 
tions from the mud, filth, and putud, 
fish 13 most disgustingly offense 
Ulerds of meagre swine ream about 
4s scavengers by day, and at night 
we icheved by packs of hungry dogs 
dhe river water ts turbid, but (except- 
ing during the hot months, wheu at 
becomes brackish) 18 constlered suf 
fuiently wholesome Lhe climate 
2» very analogous to that of Calcutta, 
being divided mto the cold, hot, and 
ray scasons In November the 
thermometer ranges fiom 60° to 86° 
Fahrcnher, in Match and April, even 
an the course of one day, from 72° to 
101° 

Ihe Shoedigon prigoda risey in 
splendour above the town, presenting 
a stithing contrast to the scene be- 
low It stands on the summit of an 
eminence, about two miles and a hilf 
from the town The comcal nll on 
which it stands 1 seventy-five feet 
above the road, and the area at the 
top comprcherds abont two aces, 
in the centre of which space at stands, 
resembling in shipe an inverted 
spcaking-trumpct, 33% feet hich (dia 
meter at the base 310 feet), sur 
mounted by a cap on tee of brass 
forty-five feet tigh, the whole richly 
mided The two roads to it from 
the town arc crowned on both sides 
with sinall Buddhist temples, all pri- 
vate property, evry Birman who can 
afford it making tt 1 point of honour 
to creet one to Gindmi, but once 
completed, pay httle attention a» to 
thar preservation, 2 being considered, 
much mote nutitonous to bind a 
new one, even of interior size, than 
to repair anold one the Burman em- 
pte ym consequence covered with 
luminous temples, pazodt, and cha- 
pels nouldering to decay In 1624 
this cnormons edifice was converted 
into 9 foitress, aud guisoned with 
2 hattahon of Eusopcans, while the 
numcrous sinallcr ichgious buildings 
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that lined the two roads afforded 
good shelter to # large body of troops. 
Rangoon also contains a Portuguese 
and Armenian church. 

The arrival of the British fleet here, 
on the 10th of May 1824, was quite 
unexpected, the town was in conse- 
quence easily captured, the principal 
civil and military suthorities baving 
fled in much consternation. Instead 
of a flourishing commercial city it 
presenteil a most miserable appear- 
ance, which rather improved before 
the British evacuated it, This took 
place on the 9th December 1826, 
when it was delivered over to the 
Burmese authorities, and the garrison 
embarked for the new scttlement of 
Moulmein, — (Medical Transactions, 
Snodgrass, Trant, §c.) 


Rawiroona.—A smal] town in the 
province of Candeish, near the passes 
of the Satpoora mountains, which 
in 1816 belonged to the Peshwa 
lat. 22° 40’ N., lon, 74°14’ E., eighty 
miles E,N.E. from Surat, In 1316 
it contained 150 houses, inhabited by 
Arabs, Maharattas, and Bheels.— 
(Sutherland, §¢.) 


Raxsnersu.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, subject to the Gorkhas 
of Nepaul, seventeen miles east from 
Jemlah ; lat, 29° 18°N., lon, 81° 33° 


Raxnyroor.—A small town and 
ghurry in the province of Alluhabud, 
thirty-five miles S.E. from Jansi; 
lat. 25° 20’ N., Jon. 79° 4’ E. 


Raxoosa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mutwa, pergunush of Nolye, 
which in 1820 belonged to Sindia. 


Ranranroon ( Rin-fham-bhor, pro- 
perly Rana SChaniba Brakmara, the 
town of the pillar of war).—A town 
and strong fortress in the province 
of Ajmeer, seventy-five miles S.E. 
from the city of Jeypoor ; lat. 26° 
N., lon. 76°18’ E, This is onc of the 
most inaccessible of Indian fortress- 
es, being situated in the centre of se- 
veral ranges of hills. It belongs to 
Jeypoor. 





Raars.—A town in the province 


RATNAPOORA, 


of Bejapoor, «istrict of the Southern 
Concan, twenty-one miles N.W. from 
Gon; Int, 15° 43’ N,, lon. 73° 48 E. 


Ratcuva~—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, twenty-two miles 
west of Saugor; lat. 23°47'N., lon. 
78° 33’ E. It is the head of # per- 
gunnah which, in 1820 belonged to 
Sindia, and yielded bim a revenue of 
10,000 rupees. —{ Malcolm, 5c.) 


Ratn.—A hilly tract in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, formerly considered 
28 separating that province from Gu- 
jerat. The southern portion of this 
tract, lying between Tandluh and the 
Nerbudda, constitutes what the Hin- 
doos now term Rath, and compres 
hends the petty states of Jabboouh, 
Ally, Babra, Jubut, and lands of se-~ 
yeral independent chiefs, a great pro~ 
portion of whose subjects ure Bhecls. 
Although a considerable part of this 
territory consists of rocky bills and 
thick jungles, yet it contains many 
fertile and well-watered valleys, lying 
amidst the snecessive ranges of its 
hills, which follow almost invariably 
a northerly direction, nearly parallel 
and eqni-distant. This country forms. 
an intermediate gradation, elevated 
above Gujerat, and rising towards 
Malwa Proper. 

Excepting the capitals of the petty 
tates above named, Rath contains 
few towns or villages, aud among the 
first Jabbooab may be reckoned the 
principal. ‘The hills hove abound in 
iron ore, and the forests, besides the 
teak and bamboo, afford many timber 
trees adapted for ornamental use as 
well os building, There are several 
well-frequeuted roads through the 

livision, connecting Malwa with Gu- 
jeret.—( Malcolm, §c.) 


Rarnaroora (ratna pura, the city 
of gemsj.—A town in the island of 
Ceylon, forty miles S.E, from Co- 
lumbo ; ist. 6° 39 N., lon. 30° 33’ E. 
It is a military post, situated on the 
ight bank of the Kula Ganga, which 

thus far navigable for boats. Al- 
though not eight miles in a straight 
direction from the summit of Adam's 
Peak, the river here is scarecly fifty 














RAWAK ISLE, 


feet above the level of the sea— 
(Davy, §e ) 


Ratruri.—A considerable town 
in the intenor of Siam, above Ban- 
kok, which in 1426 was estimated to 
contain 10,000 imbabitants. —(Leal, 
ge) 

Ratro1aw.— A sea-port town in 
the Guyerat province, situated on the 
gulf of Cambay, lat. 22° YN, lon 
72°18 EB, By atrangementa made 
with the Guicowar m 1802 the Brie 
tish government acquired this har- 
bour, which 1s on the windward side 
of the gull of Cambay, and well cal- 
culated, from: ite situation and easy 
access, to attract the commerce of 
the Gujciat peninsula and of the 
neighbouring country. 


Rauscots.—A town neat the cen- 
tre of the Gujerat peninsula, the 
chief of which, Kooer Dadajce, was 
in 1809 prevaited on (at least in ap- 
pearance) to renounce the practice 
ot female infanticide. 


Rastspooa.—A town inthe Gujerat 
Province, eighty-seven miles Eg 
from Cambay , lat. 22° 57’ N., lon. 
74° 4° E. 


Racrouur —A town in the pro- 
vince of Aymeet, twenty-fire nutes 
E by S. from Kotah, lat, 25° 9’ N, 
lon 76° 7! E. 


Ravran—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, subject to the Gorkhas of 
Nepaul, tourteco miley N by E trom 
Jemlah, lat 29° 23’ N., lon, 81°23 


Ravey (Lavati) Rivrr—This 1s 
the third ttver of the Punjab, and the 
Hydroates of Alexander’s hnstonans 
Its pource has never been satisfac- 
torily ascertained, but it issues from 
the highlands of Lahore, near the 
dechivity of the Himalaya mountains, 
from whence it flows in a south- 
westerly direction, and enters the 
plains near Rajepoor, fiom which 
port the canal of Shahnehr (now 
extnct) was formerly conducted to 
Lahore, a distance of about eighty 
miles, This canal was intended, be- 
sides the purposes of irngation, to 
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supply the city of Lahore with water 
during the dry monsoon, when most 
of the Indian rivers are fiom twenty 
to thirty feet below the level of their 
banks. At Muiannee ghaut, on the 
12th of August 1809, when it had 
attamed 18 greatest height, the 
breadth was found to be only 513 
yards; the deepest part twelve fret, 
and that not above forty yards across, 
To the cold season it as there fordable, 
not having above fuur feet of water, 
In this vicimty it has many quick 
sands, and its banks are low, but 
well wooded. The oblique distance 
from Viaierabad ghaut on the Chi- 
naub to Meannce ghaut on the Ra- 
vey 15 fifty-five miles ‘This doab 38 
flat land, with tolerably good soil, al- 
though more elevated than the doab 
of the Chinaub and Jhylum, 

After entering the plains, the course 
of the Raxey continues south-west 
until it passes the city of Lahore, and 
from thence nearly in the same direc- 
tion, latterly inclining more to the 
West, until it unites with the combined 
waters of the Chmaub and Jhylam 
near Ahmedpoor, torty miles above 
the city of Mooltan, alter which then 
lapidity and bicadth arc particularly 
noticed by the historians of Tunout 
and Alexander, In respect to its vo- 
lume of water, this im the least of 
the Punjtb streams, and the whole 
length ot its course to ats final junc 
tion with the Indus, probably does 
not exceed 580 aules, including wind- 
ings.—( Macartney, Rennell, Sc ) 


Rawaza —A town inthe province 
of Candeish situated in a pleasant 
salley, which in 1816 was so desas- 
tated by Bheels and Pindaries that it 
scarcely yielded any revenue; lat. 21° 
17’ N., lon. 76° 7’ E., ten miles W. 
by & fiom Boorhanpoor.—{Suther~ 
land, §c.) 


Rawas Ist1.—A small wiand in 
the Eustein seas, whih forms a 
harbout on the north-east coast of 
Wageeoo. The channel 5 a mule 
wide, with good nud soundings, from 
ten to fitteen fathoms, Sago, made 
up in cakes, may be purchased here 
wo Jarge quantities fish and turtle 
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are alzo plenty. The Malays and 
natives cut the lutter into small 
pieces and stew it in green bamboos. 
Goats and fowls are not to be had, 
—( Forrest, $c.) 


Rawan’s Hrap (or Roodh) Lars. 
—This leke is within a short distance 
west of Manasarovara, probably not 
more than ten miles, but being less 
holy has not been examined with the 
same attention. Rawan Hrad, by na- 
tive travellers, was always represcnt- 
ed as surrounding and insulating 
some large (ortions of rock, a Jittle 
detached from the great Himachil, 
but Mr, Moorcroft had reason to be- 
lieve this description incorrect. Ac- 
cording to his observation, the lake 
consists of two legs or branches, 
which arc long and not very broad. 
One leg eatending towards Mann- 
sarovara, is strait, and ends in a 
point; the other stretches to the 
sonth among the hills, and where 
they diverge, opposite to the town 
of Darchan or Gangri, an angle is 
formed. To Mr. Moorcroft the east- 
ern limb appeared about five iniles in 
length; but on account of the inter- 
vening mountains, no estimate could 
he formed of the southern limb, A 
cascade issucs from the rocky ahove 
Darchan, and fails into the Rawan 
Hrad, which is supplied by the melt- 
ing of the snow of the great moun- 
thins, on the base of which it 
situated. In consequence of these 
thawa many rivulets are known to 
procecd from the southern face of 
the Cuila’s ridge; but it is also pro- 
bable a large quantity of water de- 
seends from the northern face of the 
Himalaya chain. At a distance its 
waters scem of an indigo blue co- 
lour. From the west end flows the 
Satadru or Sutuleje river. 


Vast numbers of geese breed on 
the banks of this luke, which is also 

robably better stored with fish than 

janasarovara, as one edge of its 
bank is fringed with grass of a con- 
siderable height, and there is swamp 
land at the mouth of streams which 
discharge its waters into its 
The natives assert that it is four times 
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larger than Mannsarovara. The name 
is derived from Rawan, a celebrated 
demon, the antagonist of the demi- 
gods, and legitimate sovereign of 
Ceylon, from whence he was expelled 
by the great Parnsu Rama, assisted by 
the cage counsels of his gigantic prime 
minister, the monkey Iunimaon.— 
(Moorcroft, Webb, §e.) 


Rawrr. Pinprr.—A town belong- 
ing to the Sciks in the province of 
Lahore, about sixty-cight miles cast 
from the Indus river; lat. 35° 36’ N., 
jon, 733° 45’ E, Viewed from without 
it makes a handsome appearance, 
being composed of terraced houses, 
and is besides of considerable extent, 
and populous. In the immedi 
neighbourhood the country ix open, 
and under tolerable cultivation; but 
from Hussein Abdau! to Rawel Pin- 
dee the country is generally waste, 
and much intersected with deep ra- 
vines. The Mogul emperors cut a 
road through a ridge of hills, about 
half way between the two places, 
which remains in good repair. It is 
about three-fourths of a mile in 
length, and paved with .arge masses 
of hard blue stone, well fitted into 
each other. ‘Khe language spoken 
here by the Seik is the dialece 
known hy the name of the Punjaubee, 
and from this place are usually dated 
the north-western ucbars, or native 
newspapers, giving an account of the 
proceedings of the chiefs of Cabul, 
Khorasan, Cashinere, Lahore, and 
Mooltan, and of their predatory 
movements. These vehicles of intel- 
ligence, however, cnn never be de- 

nded on, being frequently the mere 
invention of the writer, who at the 
same time is so little anxiuus to vary 
his information, that with a very lit- 
tle modification the news of one 
year does for that of the succeeding 
one.—( Elphinstone, §c.) 

Rayenavt.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, thirty-eight miles 
east from Amritsir; lat. 31° 34’ N., 
lon. 75° 27’ E. 

Raxycorautret.—A town in the 
province of Hyderabad, fifty-one 





REJANG. 


miles north from the city of Hyder- 
abad ; lat. 18°N., lon, 78° 20’ E. 


Rayouner ( Rayaganj).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Dinagepoor, although it has only 
arisen since A.D. 1740. The strects 
are narrow, dirty, and confused, but 
it is a place of great bustle, and 
crowded with boat-men and drivers 
af cattle, of which last the inha- 
bitants allege 5,000, loaded, arrive 
daily, In 1808 it contained 300 
dwellings, and about 700 huts. 


Reecaw (or Rakan) Rivirn—A 
river on the north-east coast of Su- 
mustra, the entrance of which is about 
Jat. 2°10'N., lon, 100° 37’ E. The 
mouth is about fifteen miles wide, 
bot it soon narrows further up, and 
is dangerous on account of the great 
rapidity of the tides, which ron with 
a bore at the rate of seven miles per 
honr, and rise to the height of thirty 
feet.—( Anderson, Sc.) 


Ricunxa Doasrn.—A doab in the 
province of Lahore, bounded by the 
Chinaub and Ravey riveis, respecting 
which our topographical information 
still remains very defective. The 
extent of the Doabeh Rechna, which 
is meationed by Abul Fazel, is con- 
sideiuble, its cultivation more at- 
tended to, and its population greater 
than that of Jennut, a» it contains 
several towns of note, such as Bi- 
sooly, Visierabad, und Eminabad. 





Regcnwa.—A small town in the 
province of Ajmecr, division of Ha- 
rowtec, surrounded by a substantial 
stone wall, and in 1820 containing 
about 1,500 inhabitants.—{ Malcolm, 
$e.) 


Renga.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, about thirty-five miles north 
from Moradabad ; lat. 29° 21’ N., lon. 
78° 39 E. The word Reher desig- 
nates a salt earth, and is probably 
descriptive of the soil, as being either 
nitrous or saline, 





Reumvtroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, division of Mor- 
tizabad, containing several Hindoo 
temples, pleasantly situated on a 
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stream that falls into the Krishna. 
It belongs tothe Putwurden*family, 
and stands fourtcen miles from Sax 
tara.—( Fullarton, $c.) 


Rerrat.—A village in Northern 
Hindostan, division of Roween ; lat. 
30° 48’°N. In 1817 this place con 
tained thirty-five houses, of two and 
three stories high, They are sub- 
stantial and look well externally, but 
are exceedingly filthy und full of 
vermin within. They are constructed 
of the Deodhar and Cailon pine, sup- 
posed to be the cedar of Lebanon, 
the most noble and durable of all 
trees. Reital is 7,106 feet above the 
level of the sea, and 1,200 above 
the bed of the Ganges.—{Captain 
Hodgson, &c.) 


Risava.—A country in the island 
of Sumatra, divided on the north- 
west from the petty state of Anak 
Sungei, of which Mocomoco is the 
capital, by the smal! river Uri, near 
that of Kuttann, which last, with 
the district of Laboon on its banks, 
bonds it on the north or inland 
side, The country of Musi, where 
the Palembang river rives, forms its 
limits to the castward. Bencoolen 
confines it on the south-cast. 

The Rejangs are divided into 
trihes, of which there are four prin- 
cipal ones, They live in villages, 
each under a head or magistrate 
styled dupati and seldom caceed 100 
in number. These dupatics meet in 
a judicial capacity, when the pan- 
geran (a Javanese title), or feudal 
chief of the country, presides over 
the whole, but has little or no coer= 
cive power. Though the rank of 
dupat: is not strictly hereditary, the 
son, when of age and capable, gene- 
rally succeeds his father; if, too 
young, the father’s brother, or such 
of the family as appear best qua. 
lified. 

The system of letters of the people 
of Rejanc has the same natural order 
as the Devanagari; but in every 
‘ies one letter is omitted, because 
it is never to be found in he dase 
gu of the Eastern islandera. 
Phe Rejang dialect is formed by a 
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mixture of the Batts and Maley— 
(Marsden, Jones, Leyden, $c.) 


Remaanc.—A district in the island 
of Java, which, according to the 
British census of 1335, contained 
158,530 inhabitants, of which num- 
ber 3,891 were Chinese. The town 
of Rembang stands in lat. 6° 42 S., 
lon, 114° 22’ E., sixty-seven miles 
N.E. from Samarang. It is laree and 
populous, and has a number of good 
houses, being healthy, abundantly 
supplied with provinces, und advan- 
tageously placed for trade, The 
largest portton of the district is set 
apart for the forest department. A 
road extends from hence to Solo, 
through a high and mountawous 
country.—( Thorn, Raffles, §«.) 


Reontr Tiasrcr,— A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, cight miles 
N.W. from that ot Bhadrinath ; lat. 
29° 40'°N,, lon. 79° 31’ E., 6,490 feet 
above the level of the sea, 


Resoriasan ( Rasulabad, the abode 
of the prophet ),—A town mu the pro~ 
vince of Agra, thirty miley $.8.W. 
fom Kanoia lat, 26° 40’ N., lon, 79° 
40’ BE. 


Rrunxa.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, eighty-six miley S.4.E. 
from Chatterpoor; lat. 23° 52 N., 
ton. 80° 20’ E. 


Riwan (Reva).—A division of 
the Allahabad province, which com- 
posed a fourth part of the ancient 

rovince of Cullinjer, and with So- 

agepoor was dismembered from 
Bhatt» by Aurengzebe, and nominally 
annexed to Allahabad; but it does 
not appear, according to the Euro- 
pean sense of the phrase, that this 
place was ever effectually brought 
under the Mogul government, al- 
though tribute was occasionally ex- 
acted. The town of Rewnh stands 
on the banks of the Bichanuddy 
river, which runs under the fort in 
lat. 24° 34’ N., lon. 61°19 E., siaty- 
uine miles S. by W. from the city of 
Alluhabad. The raja’s house is in 
the fort, which is of stone and very 
large; the suburbs are extensive, and 
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the country contains several other 
walled towns, such as Mow, Ray- 
poor, Muckonabad, and Douree. 
The chief rivera are the Tonse, the 
Mabana, and the Beghar, 

The greater part of the Rewah 
country is an elevated table-land, 
supported on the north by an abrupt 
front of sand-stone rock, which r 
almost perpendicular for two or three 
hundred feet from a sloping base, 
and viewed from the plains, appears 
a_scarped line of fortified heights. 
The Rewah raja possesses also a 
considerable tract below this rocky 
barrier, which unites by a common 
boundary with the British dominions. 
The country in the neighbourhood 
of these ghauts, and for some miley 
below thein, is covered with jungle; 
but there are few parts of the Butish 
provinces more highly cultivated than 
the higher regions of Rewah, The 
condition of the peasantry, never= 
theless, appears to be sufficiently 
wretched, for ulthough their howtses 
are adorned with creepers, and roofed 
with alternate stripes of red and 
white tiles, they are on the whole 
worse lodged than most of the peas 
santry on the pluns, There are not 
at present any temples of note within 
the Rewah territories, bnt the ruins 
of some, especially acar Raypoor, 
are still extant, and several immense 
tanks are to be seen. At Myliur 
there i» a curious hil) in the shape of 
a cone and very stecp on all sides, 
‘on the top of which is a small [ine 
doo temple, to which the ascent is by 
523 steps, each about fourteen inches 
high, and almost perpendicular, 

‘A large proportion of the waters 
that fall during the rainy season oF 
the table-land of Rewah is pr 
pitated over its rocky margin ia nu- 
merous cataracts, so that it is hardly 
possible at that season of the year to 
approach the ghauts in any diiection 
from below without having 2 water- 
fall in sight. Where these watcrs 
chance to have been collected into 
considerable streams befure reaching 
the precipice, their continued action 
during @ series of ages nppears to 
have formed deep ravines, andenting 
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shmetimces for six or eight miles into 
the table-land, with mural precipices 
on each side, thereby giving a wilder 
and nore sublime character to the 
scenery in the vicinity of the cata- 
racts, nnd more especially those of 
the Tonse, Beyhar, and Mahana. 
The existence of this last (although 
se close to the British territories) 
was completely unknown to Euro- 
peans until the expedition against 
Rewah in 1813, That of the Bey- 
hor is one of the highest in the 
vorld, be single unbroken fall of 
0 fee: 
The cataract of the Tonse, how- 
ever, about one mile and # half west 
of the former, though only 200 feet 
in height, ix the grandest of the 
whole, owing to its immense volume 
of water, and the fine succession of 
rapids above the fall. When viewed 
by Mr. Filurton towards the con- 
clusion of September 1619, the 
breadth of the descending column of 
water appeared to be about sixty 
feet, and its depth at the very margin 
not less than eight feet. The tall of 
the Mihuna is at Kentee, about fife 
teen iniles east from that of the 
Beyhur, and seventy S. by W. from 
“Allahabad. Its height is 310 feet. 
None of these cataracts are casily 
aveussible, cacept from the tuble- 
Jand above, whieh is so flat that the 
cataracts cunnot be seen until withi 
a few yards of them. Their position, 
however, is indicated by the spray, 
which may be seen three miles oft; 
and looks like a vapour rising from 
the surface of the earth, 

‘The modern doutinions of the Re- 
wah raja border for a considerable 
distanee on the south-castern fron- 
tier of the most castern tion of 
Bundelcund, and join to that part of 
the Allahabad district situated to the 
right of the Jamna. In 1810 these 
territories were an asylum to all the 
malcontents and criminals, both from 
the British districts and the Oude 
dowinions. The Singhranoh district 
was then controlled by five native 
chiefs, whose possessions, compre- 
hending from cighty to a hundred 
villages each, were subdivided into 

VoL. We. 
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several zemindaries ; but the raja of 
Mow was the most powerful, and the 
hereditary chief of the Singhranies. 
From all these the Rewuh raja was 
sufficiently powerful to levy tribute, 
having, ever since 1414, successfully 
pursued a plan of reducing all his 
feudatories to absolute dependence, 
before which their subjection was lit 
tle more than nominal. In 1813 a 
British detachment entered the Re- 
wah territory, and destroyed a great 
nurnber of petty forts, to the great 
joy of the peaceably disposed inhi 
bitants. The anunal rent of the 
tract_annexcd on this occasion to 
the British dowinions amounted to 
40,000 rupees, without including 
Choohat or Raypuor.{ Fullarton, 
J. Grant, Public MS. Documents, 
Richardson, Se.) 


Riwaw (Rervari).—A_ town in 
the prosince of Delhi, fifty miles 
S.W. from the city of Dethi; ‘lat. 24° 
17’ N,, lon. 76° 35 E, The Rewary 
pergunnall was one of those given to 
the Bhurtpoor raja in 1803, but re- 
sumed in consequence of his subse~ 
quent treachery. The town is a con- 
siderable entrepdt for the commerce 
carried on from the city and neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi to the south- 
westward. The intercourse is great 
and constant, and its security as a 
depot for yaluables contributes greatly 
to the trade and prosperity of this 
frontier.—Clrchibald Sctou, Metcalfe, 
$e.) 

Rurna Rivra.— Ariver in the 
province of Gundwana, district of 
Sirgoojah, remarkable for the purity 
and depth of its stream at all sea- 
sons. 











Ruto.—A Dutch settlement in the 
Eastern seas situated near Singapoor, 
on the istand by Europeans named 
intang, but for which the muatives 
have not any name. In 1818 a treaty 
of commerce was negotiated by Major 
Farquhar with the raja mooda of 
Bintang, who signed on behalf of the 
Sultan of Jobore, Pahang, and their 
dependencies, This settlement has 
become of more importance to the 
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Duteh since the cession of their 
former establishments on the coast of 
Malacca, and the establishment of 








Ruoras (Rahatas).—A town,with 
@ perguonah attuched, in the province 
ot Bahar, district of Shahabad, the 
most westerly of the Bahar province, 
being bounded in that dircetion by 
the Curamnassa ; lat. 24° 38’ N., lon. 
50 hty-one miles travel 
ling distance “seuth-east trom Be- 
nares, 

The fortress of Rhotas stands on 
the level top ef a mountain, The 
ouly eutrance te it is a very narrow 
road through a steep ascent of two 
miles from the bottom of the hill to 
the gates, which are three in nam. 
ber, one above the other, defended 
by guns and large stones ready to be 
rolled down, The square contents 
of the fortified table-Jand on the top 
of the mountain is more than ten 
miles, which at present presents the 
aspect of a wilderness overgrown 
with tree and grass jungle, and ex 
haling u pestilential vapour for two- 
thirds of the year. On one side runs 
the river Song under an immense pre 
cipice, another river in the same mans 
ner passes close to the other side, and 
both meeting a short way below, form 
the hill into a triangular peninsula. 
Ou the third side there is a very 
deep valley covered with impervi 
woods, which spread all over the 
mouutain (about 1,000 feet in height), 
and render the fortress almost ine 
accessible, 

Two gateways and many parts of 
the battlements are still entire, and 
the ruins of the palace, gardens, 
tanks, &e. still exhibit indications of 
ancient magnificence. With the ex- 
ception of two Hindoo temples of 
great beauty, all the other 1 ‘ins 
are obviously of Mahomedan origi 
Shere Sbuh, the Afghan, tooh th 
fortress by a very shallow stratagem 
from Raja Chintatnun, the last of a 
long dynasty of Hindoo sovercigns, 
who had fur many centuries ruled 
this quarter of Hindostan, Shere 
Shah wade it a dépét for his fumily 
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and treasure, but ufter his death it 
must have again reverted to the Lin- 
doos, as in 1574 it was cnptured from 
a raja of that faith by the Emperor 
Acber, For many years subsequent 
to the conquest of Bahar by the Bri+ 
tish, an opinion was prevalent among 
the natives that treasure to n large 
jount had been concealed in this 
inity by Cossim Ali or his agent 
when compelled to evacuate the pro: 
iT 1764, but subsequent local 
jon in 1813 furnished no 
y such deposit 
having ever been made. In 18)9 the 
fort of Rhotas was occupied by an 
experimental branch of the gove 
ment stud, and the beautiful Dewan, 
Khaneh,of which Daniell published a 
drawing, had been couverted into a 
stuble for breeding horses,—{ Fullar- 
ton, Stewart, Public MS. Documents, 
Se.) 
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-—An island in’ the 
thirty miles in circum- 
Ferenc tuated in the channel be- 
uvcen Gilolo and the istand of Mor 
ty; lat. 2° 30’ .N., lon, 129° E. 
Rixerove.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, thirtcen miles from 
the town of Amjerah, In 1x20 it 
belonged to the Amjerah raja, and 
contained about 400 houses. 





Rixnisen.—~ A small town in 
Northern Hindostan, twenty-seven 
miles S.E, from Almoia; Int, 29° 25! 
N,, lon, 80° 5’ E. 


Risinc, — A petty chi 
Northern Hindostan, occupi 
branch of the Tanahung family, for- 

ly one of the twenty-four raju- 
ships, but at present subject to the 
Nepaulese government ; Int. 27° 46° 
N,, lon. 44° E., sixty wiles west from 
Catmandoo. The image of Siva, in 
the temple named Makundeswar, 
i assemblies of 























ibet, in the 
neighbourhood of which are many 
remarkable tumuli—(Liewt, Gerard, 


$e.) 


Ronacint. - A Garrow village in 
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the pergunnih of Cutiyhariy, bout. 
twentyetive mikes mlind tom the 
Brahm yputia yer, im im ewtaly di- 
vecuon = Noth of this place thae 
38 Linowntain thove 4,000 fect high 
AD dseott, 5¢ ) 

Rovwin (ar Rooth ) —A town in 
Tibet, past which the Lahdack ance 
flowsyit living been faced to Deus, 
where it yoms the Indus to chin; Lic 
Acconbug to nigye information tue 
tort bom hence to Lahdack i can, 
the course of the Lahdack river, the 
Taney occupy twenty-five days 
The best shiawl-wook is eaicd trom 
hence to Lahdich on shecp, on x- 
cont of the hilliness of he county 

A liter wcount (bout 1420) de- 
scribes Rodawk ast poputons pice 
onthe taht bank of the In tus, con- 
tune above 300 fammes NV great 
qthintity of silt as procurcd from 
Cus vieinits, the pramcipat Likes yreld= 
ing which wend Gob, Dungchim, 
Mccdoom, Chika, and Chikebth 
Bours ty found in ( bille Chika Tike, 
pen Roduh, and in miny othe 
pitts about Guoo, Mapa, and 
Jich, and all the visers yield smal 

tuas of zald —(2 Ghat ac, Max 
tartacy, Pulhe Iousnal, Se) 





Ravort —A furtfcd town, and 
app vently thiving plice, tm Che pro- 
vince of Delia 


Roc os vai00n (Raghu natha gue 
aa) —A town in the province of 
Bengal distuct of the duugle Mahats, 
130 miles NW from C tleattr, lat 
2P3YN, lon s6°44 LC Ibis phue 
sy tem tk ible for a very picturesque 
group of blick, comcal, mamite rocks, 
the haunt of bears and eopuds, ind 
sepuited fiom the town dunmg the 
rams by an estensie shect of w iter 
—( Fullerton, be) 

Romina. —A town m the pro 
amce of Dellu, thnty nnks SSE 
fiom Sahwunpeot, lit, 29°39 N, 
leu 77° VL 

Romina (Reh hand) —Lbs 
teritory, named m Smscut Katt un, 
comprehended that put ot Mindos- 
tim situwed cist of the Ganzes be 
tween the twenty-cizhth and twonty- 
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ninth dezccs af north Tititude, and 
hom seventy cLbtto azhty of cast 
Jonzitude , comenung in the vicinity 
of the Loildeng pass, at the foot ot 
the hills thronzh winch the Ganges 
plete ites, it cvtended south-cast- 
ward to the town of Pilhlcet On 
the north xt wis bounded by the Se- 
wale and Kumaon hull, ind on the 
sonth by the dommions of Oude. 
The pumapal avers are the Ganges 
wd Rimgunga, the latter 1: wersing 
Rohilcund im nearly its whole cxtent, 
and umuuz with the Gunges neat 
hinge = the Goggia on Sarjew 
poses the northeast corner, and 
there ae besules many Livers rauts 
fiom the northern mountains, and 
contaiburm. tg its fertility, bemg dise 
tubuted by mcins of cindy and 1. 
sesoits, Water 1s iso found by dig- 
ging few tectundergound Lhiou,h- 
out ity whole cytcut the surtace 1s 
flat, bung part of the seat pla 
rerching fiom the northern hills to 
the sea, throuzh which flow the Gan- 
gts and ats annumiiable tributary 
sticums = Lhree rivets, having that 
soutas among the hills, intersect 
Abyrizhur—the Suda, the Komal, 
ynd the Counallih, on all of which 
gold 1s found, mixed with sind, and 
ay collected by a particular cite of 
people Lhe toddy (tim) and date 
puis are common here, while wale 
nats, striwbernies, grapes, apps, 
and peus abo thie The hot 
winds are not much felt, and, on the 
whole, this is onc of the most ta- 
sourced chstricts in Upper Hindastan 
The bic ul it Barely, the modein ei 
prt, is pattical uly cood, and ty sand 
to be nnidc fiom English whe it, ol 
zinilly brought fiom En_tand by Mh 
Hiwkms, and now very commonly 
cultiy uted 

In the ewly periods of the Mosul 
empire Rolulcund wis a very fous 
aishmz countiy, wd of great polit 
cab ampottime dt than cont aed. 
the atts of Shuhibaut, Shihjchana- 
fad, Bua, Besowhy, Budiyoon, 
Ovwlsh, Moudibil, ant Sumbhul, 
which Tist conmmunte ated its name to 
agrot prt of the distinct  Duung 
the tem of the Patan dynasty im 
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Hindostan many princes of the royal 
fiunily held their courts for u series 
of years in the city of Budayoon, 
where, as in many other parts of Ro- 
hilennd, ure still to be seen the re- 
mains of magnificent edifices, palaces, 
gardens, mosques, and mausoleums. 

The Rohillahs were original, 
colony of the Yusefzei Atghan tribe, 
dt their constitution had nothing of 
the apparent democracy of the At 
ghan hordes. The chicfs were lords 
of the soil, the other Afghans their 
tenants, and generally their soldiers. 
This people migrated from the pro- 
vinee of Cabul in Afghanistan nbdout 
the beginning of the eighteenth con- 
tury, and then consisted of several 
independent tribes, who on pressing 
exigencics acted in concert, and were 
distinguished by the steady hatred 
that subsisted between them and the 
Maharattas, They are a courageous 
hardy race, and one of the few Ma- 
hhomedan tribes who cxcreise the 
profession of agriculture us well as 
that of arms, They arc also of a 
fairer complexion than almost any 
other race in JHindostan. Their high 
spirit and ferocious, uncultivated dis- 
positions, render them difficult to 
govern or discipline, and, in common 
with the other Afghan races, they 
have the reputation of being crafty, 
treacherous, and sanguinary. In some 
Enropean works the term Robilluh 
has been applied to the Afghans ge- 
nerally, but this is erroneous, as it 
isa Punjabee word, meuning @ hilly 
country, and only known to the AE 
ghans through the medium of hooks 
written in Hindostan, 

About A.D.1720 the Afghan chiefs 
Bisharut Khan and Daoud Khan, ac- 
companied by a bund of their needy 
and adventurous countrymen, came 
to Hindostan in quest of military 
service. They were entertained by 
Madhoo Sah, the zemindar of Se- 
rowly, who by plunder and preda- 
tory incursion maintained a large 
party of banditti. While plundering 
an adjacent village Daood Khan cap- 
tured a youth of the Jaut tribe, 
whom he converted to the Mahome- 
dan religion, named Ali Mahomed, 
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and adopted to the prejudice of hrix 
own children, Daood Khan was sne- 
ceeded as principal leader of the Ro- 
hillahs by Ali Mahomed, who, in 
consequence of the distracted xt: 
of Hindustan, soon established 
wer over the territory since name 
ed Robiteund, although repeatedly 
brought to # low ebb hy the Mogul 
armies from Delt Ali Mahomed 
died in 1748, and left six sons, hut. 
was suceceded in the chieflainship 
by Hafez Rehmut, whose authority, 
however, was constantly disputed by 
other leaders, In 1774 the combined 
forces of the Rohillahs were totally 
defeated by the British army at th 
battle of Cutterah, when Hatez Reh- 
met was slain, and with this event 
the Rohillah sway in Hindostan ter- 
minated, their country being trans- 
ferred ta the Oude government. 

From this period may be dated the 
dcctine of the agriculture, commeres, 
and manufactures of Robiléund (ex- 
eopt in the jaghire of Rampoor, which 
remained ander the management of 
Fyzoola Khan), and no where was 
the rapacity of the nabob of Oude’s 
government exercised with such banc- 
ful success. Some little trade, how- 
ever, continued to be carried on for 
eight or nine years after the con- 
quest, chicHy under the protection 
and through the influence of the Bri. 
tish troops stationed in the provine! 
These having been withdrawnin 1782 
and 1745, und the frontier left unco- 
vered,n large body of Seiks crossed the 
Ganges at Tiggery ghaut, plundered 
Sumbhu! and Chandowry, and some 
other towns, carrying off unmolested 
a considerable booty. This preda- 
tory incursion gave the coup de grace 
to the trade of Rohilcund, as thenec- 
forward no man would venture bis 
property in a country equally desti- 
tute of protection from arbitrary ex- 
actions within and plundering ad- 
venturers without. 

The staple commercial articles in 
Rohilcund are cotton cloths and su- 
gar, to which cotton as a raw ma- 
terial has been recently added. In 
remote times the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane was carried on to a great 
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exlout, and a considerate amount 
af laud revenue is still paid frum its 
proceeds, the sugar of Rohileund 
ng reckoned of a superior quality. 
‘he natives of the hills bordering on 
the northern fronticr, as alse the 
habitants of Lahore, Cashmere, Ca- 
bal, and Candahar, take off considera- 
ble quantities. ‘The artictes of trade 
brought from the hills consist of 
Doras, bees'-wax, musk, drags of vae 
rious ‘kinds, cow-tails, copper, and 
iron; the returns are made in white 
cloths, tobacco, and sugar, Salt is 
inostly imported from the like of 
mbher in Ajmecr, the natives of 
Upper Hindostan being generally 
prejudiced against seaesilt. 

The villages of Rohileund are for 
the most part small; bat various cir- 
cumstances combine to render them 
more picturesque and pleasing than 
those uf the more southern districts, 
Next to its numerous — fertilis’ 
streams, the leading features which 
distinguish the  Pipaites are its fe- 
quent aud graccful tufts of baiuboos 
(a plant seareely Lown in Oude or 
the Doab), aud the magnificent groups 
of large trees, entirely free from une 
derwood, which abound every where, 
aud more especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of considerable hamlets. 
The tract bordering on the moun- 
tains for a breadth of from twenty to 
thirty miles is one vast forest, inter- 
mixed with long grass, the trees be- 
coming more numerous and large, 
and the grass lens Iuxuriaut as the 
hills are approached. From Afz 
ghur to Khyraghur there are exten- 
sive forests, aud a great number of 
labourers find employment in the 
wood trade. Bamboos, sissoo, saul, 
toon, and various other trees are in 
plenty ; and from the bamboo is pro- 
cured the banse lochua, which is 
much used by native doctors, and 
sometimes seils for nearly its weight 
in silver. Elephants arc found monly 
in the ity of Pillibeet, aud a con- 
siderable uumber, but of inferior qua- 
lity, are cought annually, The coss 
of Findostanis reduced, tn Robileund, 
to about one mile and a half British, 
and falls short of that measure in the 
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tracts bordering on the hills, where 
the peasantry have no better estimate 
of space than what they call the 
“ Guo coss,” or the distance at which 
they can distinctly hear the low of a 
cow. 

At present this valuable couvtry 
subdivided into the separate jurisdic 
tions of Bareily, Moradabad, the resi- 
dence of a joint magistrate subordi- 
nate te Barcily. Froia the trade car- 
ricd on and the wealth accumulated 
n the small territury of Ranpoor, 
prior to the death of Fyzoola Khan, 
some idea may be formed of the pro- 
ductive powers of Rohileund; but a 
considaiuble proportion of the most 
industrious inhabitants had quitted it 
before it came auder the British sway, 
For a long tite also preceding that 
event a tutal stagnation of trade had 

prevailed, the trading capital having 
ecu dissipated or transferred to a 
more genial government, The Malio- 
medany of Rohilcund had long heen 
accustomed to an idle and licentious 
wnilitary life, yet the example of the 
Rampdor jaghire proved that the ha- 
bits of idleness prevailing among this 
class of people is not insurmount- 
able, und that they may be brought 
to employ themselves both in manu. 
factures and in the pursuits of agri- 
culture —(Sir Henry Wellesley, C. 
Lloyd, Bishop Heber, Fullarton, 
Franklin, §c.) 





























Roura.—.A seaport in the province 
of Cutch, about twelve miles 1. by S. 
from the town of Anjar. The dis- 
tance from Wom on the opposite 
coast of the Gujerat peninsula, is 
thirty miles, and the passage is gene- 
rally performed in two tides. The 
depth of water is seldom more than 
four fect, the vessels are consequent- 
ly small; but the port of Rohur, on 
the west side, is capable of receiving 
yessels of 200 candies. The want of 
fresh water for more than two miles 
from hence will always tend greatly 
to check its prosperity, Many at- 
tempts have been made to secure a 
supply ; bue they have always failed, 
on account of the saline inpregnation 
of the soil. In 1817 an endeavour 
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to remedy this deficiency was made 
by the Bombay governnient’s order- 
ing the construction of a tank, capa- 
ble of holding a twelye-month’» sup- 
ply —CMacniurdo, Public MS. Docu- 
ments, Se.) 
—A village and perguanah in 
one of the larger divisions of 
Bussnaher, in Northern Lindost: Tt 
stands 9,350 fect above the level of 
the sea, and is the highest inhabited 
land in this quarter without the Lli- 
malaya. 

Rorrau.—A_ town in Norther 
Hindostau, subject to Nepaul, forty- 
five miles S.E. from Jemluh ; lat 28° 
45’ N., lon, 81° 47” E, 

Roma Istz.~A small island in the 
Eastern seas, about forty miles in 
circumference ; lat. 7° 33° _N., lon. 
127° 20’ E, The chiefs of Roma are 
subject to the authority of the Dutch 
resident at Coopang, on the island of 
Timor. The principal commoilities 
procurable here are was, sandal- 
wood, and edible birds’-nests. Until 
prohibited by the British government 
slaves were also exported.—(Zhorn, 
$e.) 

Roonraroon (itudrapura),— A 
town in the province of Delhi, district 
of Bareily, situated on the south side 
of the Goula nullah, which separates 
it from the small town of Kampoor 
near the skirts of the great forest 
under the northern hills, and forty- 
one N. from the city of Bu- 
reily ; lat, 24° 58’ N., lon, 79° 22’ E, 
—(Fullarion, §¢.) 

Roonay.—A smali_ town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Bir- 
boom, about four iniles and a half 
from Deoghur, and 112 W. by N. 
from Moorshedabad. 


Roonp.—A sinall town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, four miles from 
Chandode, situated ou the east bank 
of the Nerbudda river, which is here 
high and stcep, and opposite toa small 
island. In 1820 it belonged to the 
Guicowar.~{ Maicolin, §c.) 


Rooroo.—A town in the province 
of Agra, twenty-cight miles west from 
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Etaweh ; lat. 26° 16’ N, Jon, 72° 

Roroox. — A town in the Delhi 
province, twenty-six miles N. by Ee 
from Sirhind; Tat. 30° 55! N., ‘lon. 





A town in the province 
of Delhi, forty-seven miles west fron 
the city of Delh . 28° 40°N., lon. 
76° 20° EF. This was once a con- 
diderable place, but is now mostly in 
rains. Ou the ea a large brick fort, 
but the walls so fecble, that they 
could not sustain the fire of a sine 
pounder, 


Rorte Ist.8.—An island in the In- 
diam Ocean, situated at the south- 
western extremity of ‘Timor; kit. 
10° 30’ N., ton, 12 It isthe 
largest under the Dutch residency at 
Coupang, being about sisty miles 
Jong by thirty-eight broad, 

The surface of Rotti consists of a 
succession of low hills and narrow 
vallies, the soil stony, yet produce 
tive; the rivers small, and few in 
number, and the supply of water ge- 
nerally scanty. Rice in small quan- 
tities, with Indian corn, milet, and 
cachang, are the principal articles of 
agricultural produce ; bnt in dry sea- 
sons the natives depend on the sugar 
of the Jentar pulm. A little cotton 
is raised; but a great proportion of 
what is used comes from Bontan. 
Money is unknown, trade being car- 
ried on by barter. Palm sugar is ex- 
changed with the Bontan prows for 
cotton; horns aud buffiloes with 
both the whalers and 
muskets and amom 
with the Dutch for Indi 
and European articles. 
tree is not a native of this isiand, 
but woods adapted for prow-hnilding 
The animals are the same 
as on Timor, The houses of the 
natives are built on strong posts, 
raised several fect above the ground, 
and under them they bury their dead. 
Some of the chicfs or rajas profess 
Christianity, but the majority are 











































Pagans. . 
Tn 1820 this island consisted of 
eighteen conmunitics, euch under a 
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distinct raja, which combined could, 
it is suid, bring 10,000 men into the 
field; and occasionally the Rotti 
chiels assist the Dutch (whose su- 
premacy they acknowledge) in their 
wars with the ‘Timorese, The inha- 
Dbitants are below oiiddle stature, 
darker than the ives of Celebes, 
and aoted for their long lank hair, a 
marked distinction from the Papuan 
race, Formerly many hundred slaves 
were anmually exported from Rotti 
to Batavia, Amboyna, and other 
Duteh colonies ; but latterly this trafic 
has declined, and along with it the 
wars instignted to procure the snp- 
ply. A Dutch interpreter is usually 
stationed on this island, to whom 
the native rajas, in common times, 
yield obedienee,—{ Malay Miscella- 
nies, $e.) 























Roras (Rahalas).—An eviensive 
but strong fort in the province of 
Lahore, 107 miles NNW, from the 
city of Lahore ; lat. 33° N,, lon. 73° 
20° BE, It stands on a Jow hill, and 
helongs to the Seiks.—( Elphinstone, 
Se.) 


Rowrrn (Rowahin),—This is the 
upper division of Gurwal in Northern 
Hindostan, and chiefly subject to the 
Gurwal raja, After the conclusion 
of the campaign against the Gorkhas, 
in 1816, the disposal of this tract 
reserved for future consideration, 
h ultimately terminated in a re~ 
ition to restore it to the raja of 
Guewal or Serinagar, Independent 
of the geu aversion felt by the 
British government to increase 
of tertitory among the hills, it ap- 
peared that, with reference to the 
Jarge deductions to be made from the 
ancient territory of the Gurwal prin- 
cipality, it would not be expedii 
deprive it of the Roween dist 

This country ix wholly composed 
of gravite mountuins, but vo yoleu- 
noes have ever been seen or heard of, 
nor any shells or animal remai 
found. The nmagnetic desiation is 
easterly, and caceedingly smal, not 
averaging wore than one degree. The 
diurnal changes of the barometer are 
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just perceptible, the mercury always 
falling a fittle Lefore noon, “In Sune 









the cliwate about Keical is not un. 
pleasant ; nor is the price of grain, 
which is cut in that wonth, very high, 





although certainly not abundant. 
‘The exports from Roween to Sshote 
and ‘Fibet are tice, manda, and pa- 
pra (coarse grainy), tobacco, and ta= 
mashas ; the imports from them being 
salt, thick woollen cloth, and wool. 
The people of Roween are an ills 
tooking race both men and women, and 
extremely dirty in their perscns, ‘The 
Women have not here, a» more to 
the westward, a plurality of husbands, 
The inhabitants complain of bing 
wwuch infested by banditti from the 
themselves appear to 
merit a similar appellation, as they 
plunder their more castern ncigh- 
ours ubout Kedarnath, Their wou 
ons are merely bows and arrows. — 
Captam Hodgson, Public MS, Docu 
ments, Se.) 











RowzAi.—A town in the province 
of \urungabad, situated on the nar- 
row tabular sumotit of a_hill-pass 
450 fect high, leading from Dov letu- 
bad to Elora, aud about six miles 
and a half distant from the town of 
Dowletabad, with whieh it commu. 
nicates by 'a wellepaved caunew 
twenty feet wide, The caves of 
Elora are on the eastern front of the 
same ridge. Row zah is otill protected 
by a fine wall of masonry, and its ine 
terior presents extensive remains of 
stone buihtings, but it is mich gone 
to ceeay. The spot is of great matus 

y, and has heen selected as 
a site for the shrines of several Ma- 
homedan saints of high local cete- 
brits, ene of which still possesses 
some costly ornaments, and they are 
ail still in good preservation. Close 
to that of Seid Zin ul Abdeen, and 
within the same enclosure, the re- 
mains of the great Aurengeebe are 
deposited in a plain. marble tomb, 
covered with 9 sort of trelliced pent- 
house af wood, very miserable and 
decayed; and in the opposite angle 
of the area is the mausoleum of one 
of the emperor’s suns. The air here 
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as very pure, and has a most salutary 
tffect on convalecents, who travel 
here from Bombay to cnyoy ity mf 
tnee; yet there is no difirence be- 
twcen the tempciiturcs of Rowzth 
and Auronzabad, winch fies im a hol- 
Jow, and aw very une thy dhe 
constant tresh breeze, the beauty of 
the scenery, ond the sacredness of 
the noi hbourmg ewes of Hlora, all 
assist in diysipating the oppression of 
the paticnt’s mind, and renovatmng 
hus bodily ener-6 —(Pddarton, Afe- 
dicul Evansachons, §¢ ) 





Rov Bagriuiy —A town w the 
province of Oude, situated on the 
nutth side of the Sve mver, forty-sin 
miles SS.E fiom Lucknow , bat. 26° 
14N, lon. 51° OE 


Reawertra—aA sailey in the hind 
of Cevion, twenty-s1v miles LN EL 
fiom Columbo, named by the Can- 
thins, to whom it tormcily belonged, 
the valley of precious stones, and ws 
probibly the one alluded to by Sin- 
bad the Sulor, Up to this plice the 
rive. 1g navigable for boats, but from 
hence to Candy it 15 shallow and 
rocky. From hence to Columbo the 
distance by water is sixty mites, yet 
so rapid ty the curcent, that the pas- 
sage down ty made im about eight 
hours, while in returning the same 
number of davy ac occupied — Since 
the British conquest, and more espe- 
cially since 1815, great improvements 
have been cftected at Ruancll, 
bridges hus¢ becn constructed on the 
road from Columbo and the vicimen, 
toa certun distance, cleared of yur 
ple, comfortable hatutations and 
convenient store-howscs hive been 
esected at the coufincuce of the € 
Jam Gunga and another steam, 
in 1819 a fort was nearly completed, 
and a bazar, containing from 200 to 
300 famihts, established. 











Ruscover —A small walled town 
in the province of Bejapoor, saxts- 
two miles traveling distance NE. 
from Belgaum, and two nulcs &.W. 
of the Krishna, In 1820 at bel ad 
to Chintaimun Row, the Putwurdun 
of Sanglee, and cared on a consi- 
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derable manufacture of cotton thread. 
Up to the above date it was not Tul 
down in any map, the be t of which 
were at that date scty erroneous mt 
the projection ot this quarter of Uhin~ 
dostan, aud mae especrilly of the 
lune of the Kushna —{J‘wlarton, Se) 


Runowaa —A town an the pio- 
vime of Vth, cloyen mks W. by 
N from Sitharunpoor, lat 0° 2 N, 
jon 77° 9 E 


Rinra Uinitara— Pat of a 
ride of mountains in Northaun Hin- 
dostan, which sep uates the Jahneve 
and Ginges; lat 30° Se” N, lon, 
7H GL, clesation abose the level 
of the sca, 22,380 feet Hedyson 
and Herbert, Sev) 


Repnsivon —A town in the pro- 
vince of Delha, forty miles north of 
Baruily , lat 26° 597N, lon 79° 20 
E The insalubiity of this siunity 
has gacathy meres ad wathun the dust 
fifteen years Thi wis formerty a 
Jitze and wealthy town, mbabited ull 
the year thiou.h without danger ot 
di cisc, but the soldiers mid servants 
now (la24) dic so fast, that it a5 
scucely possible to supp ort the est 
bhsbmcnt of the polue thant This 
unfasourable chanze 15 attuibuted bs 
the natives to the deery of the popu- 
lation, which cutunly seems a pre- 
servativc; possibly trom the firrcs, 
breath, of society of men, whieh ap- 
pear te nentralize the malaria —(Zi- 
shup Heber, &¢ ) 


Repna Prarica, ~ A Hindoo 
place of prise im Northern Hine 
dostan, istrict of Gutwal, where 
the Alacauand: joins the C abigungt, 
a large stream that riscs in the motnn- 
tains of Kedar, and in the Shastias 
aa named the Mandakim, ihe con- 
fluence of these two rivers at this 
place 15 one of the five primupal 
prayagas, ot hols junctions, mentio! 
ed an the sacied books of the Hin- 
doos, Lat 30° 18’ N., lon. 78° 59! 
E., nmetecn mics N E. from Ser- 
nagm, 


Rurwecana.—A town 1n the pio 
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vince of Allahabad, seventy-five miles 
S, by W. from Callinjer ; Jat. 24° 2 
N,, lon. 80° 25’ E. 


Recon,—A_ small town in the 
province of Allahabad, fifteen miles 
.W, from Chatrerpoor ; lat. 24°45’ 

+s lon. 79° 20" KE. 
Rois Iste.—A small island in the 
Eastern seas, situated off the north- 
western extremity of Wageeoo, and 
surrounded by a muttitute of smaller 
islands, with very dcep waters be- 
tween them; lat. 0? N., lon. 129° 50” 








Reuspau.—A village in the North- 
rs, district of Ganjam, situ 
ated at the southern extremity of 
the Chi ake, ona small bay 
furmed by the projecting eminence, 
named the sugar-loaf hill on the right, 
with picturesque wooded mountains 
on all sides, and the expanse of the 
Take in front ay tar as Deer island, 
On the height above iy a pleasant 
European villa—CPullarton, $e.) 


Rvora.—A petty state in the in- 
terior of the Malay peaisula, une 
connected with the sea, its inhabi- 
tants being wholly agricultural. It 
lies between Pahang sand Malacca to 
the cast of the latter, The Rumbo 
people, who are poor and inoffensive, 
ure said to be a more recent emigra- 
tion from the parent stock in Sumatra 
than any other Malays in the penin- 
sula, The chief of Rumbo is said 
still to ucknowledge himself tributary 
to the Menancabow sultan, from 
whom he receives his investiture, 
and the pecutiar dialect of the prin- 
cipality iy by its neighbours called 
the Menancabow.—(Singapoor Chro- 
nicle, Raffles, Sc.) 


Remran.—aA town in the Northern 
Cirears, district. of Rujamundry, 
situated towards the western fron- 
tier. The country of Rumpah forms 
apart of the British territory ; but 
whether from its mountainous ond 
unhealthy situation, or its unprofit- 
able nature, the ancestors of the 
present raja have been in possession 
of Rumpub and villages adjacent, 
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without rendering an account to any 
superior for many years. During the 
life of Pundoo Dorah it was an asy- 
lum for every description of vagrant, 
besides which the chiefs have always 
practised the custo of levying du- 
ties on goods transported by the ri- 
ver Godavery. For those and other 
erimes they had been expelled; but 
in 1815 Ram Booputty (Bhupati), the 
nominal talookdar of Rumpah, hav- 
ing seized and put to death the above- 
named notorious frechvoter, the 
Madras presidency, as « recompense 
for this exploit, ordered the estate 
to be restored, on condition that he 
would maintain such a police as 
woul prevent its becoming in future 
arezort of plunderers, and that he 
woutd also ubstain from levying any 
transit duties on the Godavery.— 
(Public MS. Documents, §c.) 


Reyarran franalaya, the place 
of battle ).—A town in the province 
of Candeish, cizhty-two miles cust 
from Surat; lat. 21° 18’N., lon. 74° 
a7 EL 

Rexcacona.—A town in Assam, 
the capital of a tribe of Hindvos, 
worshippers of Vishnu, whose chief 
is called Burseapati, and resides at 
this place; Jat. 27° 2U' N., lon, 957 
» a point nearly ventral, Ee main- 
tained his independence against the 
Barmese and Singhpbos, and adhered 
to the British interests during the 
Burmese war of 1824. 














Rexearoon ( Rangapura)— A 
town in the province of Hyderabad, 
twenty miles north from Warangol ; 
lat. 18° 11°N,, ton. 79°37’ E. 


Ruwcana.—A town in the province 
of Bejapoor, forty-eight miles north 
from Gon; lat. 16° 12°N., lon. 74°s’E. 


Rexcroon (Rangapura).—A dis- 
trict in the province of Bengal, of 
which it aceupies the north-eastern 
extremity, and situated principally 
between the twenty-fifth und twenty- 
sixth degrees of north latitude. To 
the north it has Bootan; on the 
south the district of Mymunsingh 
and the Garrow mountains; to the 
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east Assam and the Garrows; and 
on the west Dinagepoor, Its extreme 
length, from the confines of Assam to 
the borders of Morung, is 185 miles, 
and its greatest breadth, which is 
from the limits of Rajshahy to the 
frontiers of Bootan, 216 miles. In 
1809, according to Dr. Francis Bu- 
chanan, it contained 7,400 square 
miles. 

The shape of this district is so 
irregular as to bid defiance to de- 
scription, but the main feature of its 
eccentricity is the deep swecp that 
the Cooch Bahar principality takes 
between its north-western and south- 
eastern extremes, which can scareely 
be eacceded in’ perples The 
course of the Curatoya way made 
the general fine of boundary between 
Rungpoor and Dinagepoor, and pro- 
bably the channel then followed by 
the ‘river was as good a common 
boundary 25 could have been select- 
ed; but the limits of the two districts 
were fir from being clearly defined 
hy this arrangement, for the Caratosa 
is linble to change according to the 
channel by which the main rush of 
the Teesta (which notwithstanding 
its name, ‘the still,” is never at rest) 
enters. In the present instance its 
course has varied very considerably 
since it was adopted for the common 
boundary, and the frontier villages 
have in’ consequence become inter- 
mixed. Besides these Rungpoor I:- 
bours under other local disads antages: 
in the vast extent of its frontier, ex- 
posed to no less than five independent 
states, Nepaul, Bootun, Cooch Bahar, 
Asam, and the Garrows, from which 
it is separated, not by large rivers, 
lofty mountains, or any other natural 
landmarks, but by boundaries, for 
the most part merely imaginary, and, 
as might be expected from such ill- 
defined limits, the possession of the 
frontier tracts is every where con- 
tested. 

Since the survey of Major Rennell 
the Rungpoor rivers have undergone 
such changes, that there is great dif- 
fieulty in tracing them. Their banks 
ure in gencral low, and the inundation 
so far from raising the ground by a 
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deposition of sediment, seems gra- 
dually to be sinking the rivers deeper 
and deeper below the level of the 
[ean The principal rivers are the 
ahmaputra, Teesta, Mshananda, 
Caratoya, Manas, and Chonhkosh, 

Iu Rungpoor there are several 
jeels, and in the north-castern er 
tremity, five miles from Jughigopa, a 
beautiful cluster of lakes, which in 
the wet season are overwhelmed by 
the Brahmaputra. The heats of the 
spring are not so scorching and 
parching as towards the weotern 
quarter of the Bengal province, the 
hot winds being rarely caperienced 
for more than cight or ten days to 
the west, and in the east are 6 iy 
known, The soil differs cousiderably 
from that of Divagepoor, to which 
it is generally inferior. ‘Towatds the 
east there is much free red poll called 
ranga mati, which producey stately 
forests, much encnimbered with enor- 
mous climbing plants, and by an un 
dergrowth of weeds, Tanks are rare, 
the district not containing one of any 
considerable magnitude, To the cast 
of the rivers Brahmaputia and Chon- 
kosh the country is hilly, the ranges 
of hills seklom exceeding cight miles 
in length, by two in breath, nor (ex~ 
eluding the Garrow mountains) more 
than 1,200 feet in height. These 
ranges form no continued chain, be- 
ing every where surrounded by low 
level lands, and during the rainy 
season alinost insulated.  Shelfs 
in large quantities are burned into 
lime, as well for the use of the 
indigo factories as for chewing with 
betel. 

Bamboos are in such plenty that 
200 are sold for a rupee, and at 
Goalpara, although 0 remote from 
the sea-coast (25() miles), the coco- 
nut palms not only ripen their fruit, 
but yield it in abundance. Wheat is 
@ considerable crop, but except at 
the cupital, in some of the principal 
families, the people not having the 
art of’converting it into flour, boil it 
like rice. Barley is little cultivated, 
and maize almost unknown, The 
quantity of cotton cultivated is in- 
siguificant, nor is the sugar-cane 
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raised jn any considerable quantity. 
Ginger has of late years been much 
grawn, and has proved a profitable 
article to the peasantry in conse- 
quence of the incrensed demand for 

ee Caleutta market. The grand 
staple of the district is tobacco, and 
the betel-leaf required for internal 
consuniption is enormous, ‘Che poppy 
waa formerly cultivated on govern~ 
ment account, und the illicit cultare 
through the connivance of the native 
officers still continues. The indigo 
weed is also raised, but on account 
of the great moisture of country it 
is difficult to preserve the seed ina 
good vegetating condition, Three 
species of profitable insects are 
reared by the farmers; the mulberry 
and resinous silk-worms, and the 
lack insect. All the implements 
necessary for a farm of one plough 
may be purchased for 7s.; the cost 
of ‘a sugar-mill is 12», 4d., and the 
total expense of working it ubout 
three guineas. Elephants are nume- 
rous throughout the three eastern 
divisions, and wherever there are 
extensive forests ond thickets the 
rhinoceros is not uncommon, and is 
quite hurmless, injuring neither per- 
sons nor crops. The other remark- 
able animals are apes, woukcys, black 
bears, und huge tigers. 

{t is only during the dry scason 
that fish are plenty in the market, for 
during the Hoods they are scaree, 
and the middling ranks are ill sup- 
plied. The lower classes arc not 
able to purchase at any season, but. 
it is during the floods that they pro- 
cure their principal supply. At 
that season every rice field swarms 
with small miserable fish, which are 
caught in baskets, and what is not 
immediately used is preserved by the 
following process, The nutives re- 
move the head, fins, entrails, and 
back-hone, dry the remainder by ex- 
posure on mats to the hot rays of 
the sun, after which they beat them 
up with some herbs, a little tumeric, 
and some potash, The mass is then 
formed into bulls, which are dried in 
the sun, and will keep until next 
season. Thesc fish are observed to 
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abound in the fields so early as the 
end of June, which tends to confirm 
the opinion of their proceeding from 
eggs, which were left dry the preced- 
ing seavon, and hatched by the first 
rains. 

In this district there is a fine rond, 
attributed to Nilambor Raja. It 
passes from Komotapoor to Ghora- 
ghaut, sends off several branches, 
aud proceeds throngh several divi- 
sions of the district. Where the 
country is too low it is raised toa 
cousiderable height, and is a broad, 
grund work; but us it consists en- 
tirely of earth, without any hard 
materials, it would not long resist 
the action of many whceled carriages 
to this cause of destruction, however, 
it has never been exposed. Iu this 
district there are the ruins of several 
ancient cities, such as Komotapoor 
and the city of Prithi Raj, in the 
division of Sunyasicorta, the latter 
of which is less known. It consists 
of four concentric enclosures, which 
appear to have been all fortified. The 
inner is a parallelogram, 600 yards 
from north to south, by half as much 
from east to west; the length of the 
outer fort is no less than six miles 
from north to south. About two 
miles from the great bend of the 
Teesta, a little below Dimla, are tha 
ains of a fortified city, said to 
been built by Dharma Pal. The 
tuins of the fortifications are still 
entant, but their extent is not 
great, 

The great farmers in Rungpoor 
arc mostly Brahmins, Kayasthas, and 
Mabonedans of some rank and the 
Jeases may be said to be in perpetuity, 
or perhaps rather that the occupants 
of the soil are the real proprietors, 
bound to pay a certain tax to govern- 
ment through the zemindar, In 1809 
the landlords appeared to have no 
confidence in the promises of gover 
inent, and considered the perpetual 
settlement of the land revenue ay of 
no value, for they could not believe 
it possible that the supreme autho. 
rity should know of their receiving 
large sunis of money, without imme- 
diately demanding a share, The 
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manners of this class are m general 
very indifferent. Few, especially of 
the alder families, ever visit each 
other, but liye surrounded with depen- 
dents and flatterers, espectally men- 
dicant vagrants, who enteitam then: 
with matvellous stories. A gient 
proportion of these miscreants 18 
composed of mea who prtcnd 
to have devoted ther Ics to 
religion, powerty, and abstinence, 
Some families pretend te be of 
diyme ong:n; others are descend~ 
ed from painces who have governed 
the country, but a great majority of 
those who possess the most valuable 
lands are new men, who have pur- 
chased thew estates at auction, among 
which number in 1809 were the des= 
cendants of Canta Baboo, Mr Has- 
tings’ dewan. The estates of the 
Boruya contain 470 square miles, yet 
pay a land assessment of only 3,000 
rupees per anna 

A few Brahmins here hase acquired 
sufficient shill 1a astronomy to con- 
struct an almanac, and five or 61x 
pundits mstruct youth in a science 
named agom, or magic, comprehend- 
ing astrology and chnomanc, a 
etudy which at one time is said to 
have gieatly flourished in Camroop 
The generality are totally ignorant of 
any science, and to these the lower 
classes are abandoned, while the 
Ingher receive the decrees of fate 
fiom the Brahmins. Chuomancy 1s 
yechoned a bigher science than the 
calculation of natrvities, and 1s mono- 
polized by the sacred order The 
Mahomedans having no wise men of 
ther own, consult those of the Hin- 
doos, 

The era followed in this district on 
all solemn occasions 18 that of Sacadi- 
tya, or Saca, of which the first year cor- 
responds with part of our years A D. 
77 and 78. This appears to be the 
same era ag what in the south of In- 
dia is named Salivahana, but the na- 
tives here differ very souch from those 
of the south concerning the great 
personages who distinguished those 
remote times. According to the 
learned Brahmins of Rungpoor, the 
era of Sahwabana ts called Sumbut, 
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and commences 134 ycars belore that 
of Saca, so that at evidently the 
same with what in the south: 1s callod 
the e1a of Viciama, who according to 
tradition there governed 144 years, 
and was destroyed by Sabvahana, 
In this dietuict, on the contrary, 1 14 
alleged that the cra of Salivahana or 
Sumbut continued 134 ycars, and 
was then supplanted by that name 
after a prince culled Sacaditya, who 
as lollud by Vicrama, As yet, ime 
am this district 1 measured by clepsy- 
dras ot water-clocks, 

All ranks 1 this district spin cot- 
ton thread, but a considerable pio- 
portion of the taw material 1 ims 
ported trom the west of India by the 
way of Bogwangola and Mootsheda- 
bad. The Company purchase most 
of the best sugar, the remaindcr 1s 
consumed on the spot. ‘The natives 
have commenced the manufacture of 
sugar aftcr the European fashion, and 
in 1809 had siatecn factories, Lhe 
grain gocs mostly to Scrayegunge aid 
Nartainsungc, to which places salt 1s 
also sent, opium is a contraband 
trade Ihe lic comes from Assam, 
and wax mostly from the Nepaulese 
terrtoucs and Assam. A considet- 
able quantity of salt, after bung mi- 
setably aduitcrated,1 exported to As- 
sam, Bootan, and the Garrow coun- 
try. The raw silk 1» mostly exported 
by the Company. English woollens 
are imported chiefly fo: the Beotas 
amathet, but the demand ds viry in- 
considerable, a httle 1 also sent to 
Assam. ‘The common curiency 5 
the Kuldat rapec of Calcutta, and 
cownes, there bang very little gold 
com and no copper. In the casiun 
divisions napkins worth about thice- 
pence, and portions of salt, are also 
used for the purposes of cachange. 
‘There are hcre many old roadp attri- 
buted to Nilambar Raja, now become 
ruinous, and destitute of bridges, 
which, cven of brick, cannot in this 
climate be expected to Jast moie than 
twenty years, 

The total population of the Rung- 
poor district im 1809, after a labo- 
Fious wvestigation, was eatimated by 
Dr. Francis Buchanan as follows : 
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Numbei of Mehomedans... 1,536,000 tween the ages of twelve and twenty- 
Ditto of Hindoos . 1,194,350 five years; 218 advanced in hife, who 
Ditto of Asurixs o1 in- acted as servants and superintendants; 
fidels .... 4,650 and the community also contained 


Total ... 2,735,000 





Ard in the following pro- 

portions, vz 
Pcursons who do not work 343,000 
Artificers,. 326,008 
Cultivator 2,066,000 


2,735,000 


Including the whule distrut, the 
rbove estimate will give 370 to the 
square mute, but if it be divided into 
two poi tions, separated by the Chon- 
kosh and Brahinaputra rivers, the 
eastern divisron will contain at the 
rate of nearly sixty persons to the 
square mile, while the western in the 
same extent will contain 570. 

grand check to population in this 
district is discase, the natives being 
exceedingly unhealths, and the chil- 
dren feeble, so that 2 large propor- 
tion of the infants die, even of those 
Not in a state of indigence; and al- 
though for almost fifty ycars food 
has never betn s0 scarce as to ap- 
proach to a famine, a larse extent of 
excellent land still remams unoccu- 
pied The forest of Parbut Jovaut 
contains 360 square miles, yet this 
large space is occupied by only 500 
persons, and only 500 rupees of re- 
‘yonue 19 recenvod from the proprie- 
tor. Among the domestics are both 
male and female slaves, especially to- 
wards Assam, and every where along 
the northern frontier. The d pred 
of Assam sel] many slases, and those 
of Cooch Bahat me not unwilling to 
carry onthe same trade. Rungpoor 
being a section of Camroop (the 
Hindoo region of sensual love), pub- 
le ptostitution is 80 common, that in 
1809 twelve hundred houses were 
occupied by females of that profes 
sion, which has assumed the organi- 
zation of a regula: society, with 3 
priesthood adapted to their manne: 
of hfe. In 295 of these houses, there 
were found to be 460 females, be- 








Total 








thirty-nine old men, thirty-five youths, 
and fourteen boys, all born of the 
suterhood. These prostitutes, al- 
though mostly born of Mahomedan 
parents, affect Hindoo manners, on 
which account they abstain from all 
impure food, and before the age of 
puberty undergo the ceremony of 
marriage with a plantain tree, 

To this district, in 1809 there were 
seventy-eight sets of female dancers 
and singers, all prostitutes. Here 
they atc called Nutt, and belong to 
the same kind of institution as the 
common prostitutes, and have the 
same religious guides. All the girls 
are purchased when children; the 
handsomest and smartest is genetally 
the head of the set, which usually 
consists of two or three girls and four 
or five men, who are mostly born in 
the caste There are no dancing and 
singing boys except such as are st- 
tached to the sets, which perform in 
honour of the gods and saints, but of 
these thcre 1s a considerable variety 
and inctedible number. The number 
employed to make a noise on public 
occasions 1s stated in statistical tae 
bles of the Rungpoor d strict at 2,664, 

In Rungpoor it 1s considered high- 
Ty amproper to bestow any education 
on women, and no man would marry 
a gul who was known to be capable 
of reading, bur 1s girls of rank are 
usoally married about eght years of 
age, and continue to hve with ther 
farnles for four or five ycars after- 
wards, the husbands are sometimes 
deceived, and find after marriage on 
receiving their wives, that they have 
leaned the dreadful science, which 
t» supposed to be most inauspicious 
to their spouses. Although this fe- 
male eiudition scarcely ever pro= 
ceeds further than being able to in~ 
dite a letter and to examine an ace 
count, jet st has proved the salvation 
of many families, and rescued them 
from impending destruction. The 
women of rank here live much less 
dusaipated lrves than the men, retasn 
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then facultzes more entire, and are 
gencrally much bette: fitted for the 
management of then estates, on which 
account they are considicd antole- 
rable nuteances by the haipies who 
prey on ther husbands and plunder 
therr estates. Education generally 
18 1n a very low state in this district, 
on which account almost every pu- 
aon employed in any ugh department 
of the revenue on police 1. 2 stranger. 
Few indeed born in the district are 
qualified even for the occupation of 
a cowmon clerk or wite: Some of 
the strangers bring thuir families to 
reside, but by fa the greater number 
leave then fambes in their native 
province, and consider themsclycs as 
under going a species of banishment 

The small farmers here are the 
most timed creatures smaginable, be~ 
ing totally ihterate, and afiad to 
‘speak even toa common village clerk. 
Five or six famibhes commouly umte 
under a chief man, who scttles the 
whole of then transactions with ther 
landlord, and submit entirely to hie 
gurdance ‘These poor farmers are 
called Chenggons, and go nearly na- 
hed The head man seldom docs any 
wok, and on all occasions 15 first 
helped to betel and tobacco When 
any accident happens to this man, 
the whole community dispeises, in 
order to find out some other person 
that will tike them into his herd 
Few even of these heac-men can find 
cowage to apcak to his landiond, and 
still Jess to the European i ficers of 
government, and many of the ]ind- 
lords cannot muster sufficient intre- 
pidity to face so high a presence 

In this district the Bede are a tribe 
of the utmost mpurity , neither ts rt 
certain to what country they belong 
These Bedcs hive by gelding antmals, 
making drums, catching snakes, per- 
forining juggling tucks, and by beg- 
ging, enlivened by theft. Of this mi- 
serable race there are 1echoned to be 
460 families, who cat becf, carton, 
york, and ail abommable things. 
‘There marnages are accompamed by 
a fiast, but no person offiaiates as 
puest. They are allowed one wife, 
whom they never divorce. No pet- 
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son 2s expelled fiom the enste, every 
delmgnency bemp cxprated by an en- 
tertamment. The chief olyect of 
their sorship 2. 9 mule deity named 
Masan, to whom the blood of sacri- 
fices 1s giateful As this deity seems 
Peealiss to Camraop, it might be in- 
ferred that the Bede are an abongi- 
nal tribc, but they are known to be 
spread over many parts of Bengal 

At the date above-mentioned Dr. 
Francis Buchanan estimated the Ma- 
homedans in the proportion of ten to 
mine Hindoos, and the faith of the 
formet, owing to the number of con- 
verts expelled from the onginal castes, 
appeared to be daily gaming ground, 
‘The two religions, however, ae on 
the most firendly terms, and mutnally 
apply to the derties or samts of the 
othei, when they imagine that ap- 
plication to thar own will prove act 
fectual A gteat majouty of the mn- 
habitants do not appear to be mtin- 
ders, but descendants from the ongwal 
natives The whole numba of Brah- 
mips m 1809 was cstumaited at about 
6,000 fambes, or onc-forty-third ot 
the whole Hindoo population The 
number of people upon whom no soit 
of impression as been made by the 
Brahmins ts very inconsiderable, and 
aie included under the general name 
of Asuri, strictly sigmtying persons 
who have no god, that 15 tos1y, who 
worship God in a manner differcnt 
from the Hindoos and Mehomedans. 
The most prevalent sect among the 
Biahmins, 15 that of the Sacta, the 
followeis of which rejecting the Pu- 
ranas, adopt as their chef guides the 
books calicd Tantras, which it 15 un- 
derstood were composed by the god 
Sia for the instruction of his wife 
Parvati 

Under the Mogul government, 
Rungpoor was a military frontier sta- 
tion towards the Morung and Cooch 
Bahar, and was partially wrested hom 
the raja of the lattcr pouncipality 
dutiog the reign of Shah Jehan, when 
at was formed into a urcar, but it 
was completely conquered by the 
generals of Aurengsche in 1660-1, 
when it received the name of Faker- 
coondy, It devolycd to the British 
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government along with the rest of 
the province in 1765, since which its 
condition has been gradually improv- 
ing. In 18}4 the annual icvenucs of 
Rungpoor amounted to 10,62,115 10- 
pees; Cooch Bahar 62,722 tupees. In 
1801 the lands paying revenue to 
government were consideicd by the 
collectot as better enltwated than 
thove that were rent-trec. At present 
the principal towns are Rui ty 
Mungulhaut, Chilmary and Galera: 
where, oo in the district generally, the 
‘ost opulent merchants and land- 
holders have no better habitations 
thin the huts constructed of straw 
mats, precisely of the same form and 
appearance ay those of the lowest 
peasantry, butin gicater number and 
larger dimensions. 

The prevalence of gang robbery in 
1813 im the police division of Boda, 
was attitbuted by the superintendant 
of the pohce to the agency of a 
body of Keechuks (a sort of gypsey 
wandereis, natives of Bootan), who 
had been sent from Nuddea to Rung. 
poot, to be marched over the fionticr 
tothe own countis — Lhese bandittr 
were first apprehended m the Sunda- 
bunds, where they wert found posses- 
sed of a Jarge quanuty of property, 
and of many implements of a suspi- 
cious descnption. ‘The total number, 
comprehending men, women and chil- 
dren, amounted to between two and 
three hundred persons, without any 
visible mode of obtaining an honest 
livehhood, and as» they had been 
wandering for many months through 
the British piovinces, 1t was deemed 
eligible, with a view to the security ot 
the community, to have them con- 
ducted to their own reputed country: 
they weie im consequence sent into 
Bootan, fiom whence they were sup- 
posed to have made imcnrstons into 
Rungpoot, whee having committed 
depiedations, they retreated with 
their plundet bey ond the frontier , but 
i 1818 the magistrate succeeded in 
captunug number of them, In 1814 
this functionary expressed his opinion, 
that the murders committed on the 
other troptius by the Garrows, wee 
solely occasioned by thar desire to 
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obtamn human skulls, but further in- 

on proved that this was not 
the only cause of these cnormuees, 
which had commenced immediately 
after the sale of the Currybarry per- 
gunnah in 1809, subsequcnt to which 
the ejected proprietor had rended 
an ong the Gsriow mountains. F. 
Buchanan, Suson, J. Grant, Fullar- 
tou, § ) 


Ruverooa ~A town the province 
of Bengal, district of Rungpoor, of 
whnch it ts the capital, lat 25° 43'N , 
lon 89°22/E It may be considered 
as composed of four distinct villages, 
much scattered and separated even 
fiom cach other, it being only near 
the police office where there 15 any 
appeaiance of a town. Iu 1809 the 
dwelluig houses were saul to be 3,000 ; 
the number of distinct roofs or burld~ 
ings 10,000, and the population from 
15,000 to20,000.—{F, Buchanan, ge ) 


Runaioor (Rangapura).--A town 
an the kingdom of Assam, of which it 
1s said (for a time) to have been the 
capital, situated on the Dikho river, 
winch flows into the south nde of the 
Brahmaputra, lat 26°55’ N , lon 94° 
30°. In 1808 the royal palace (ac- 
cording to native accounts) was sui- 
rounded by a wall of brick three 
cubits thick, and three and a half 
cubits high | The house in which the 
thione stood was thatched, and sup- 
ported by saul beams, with stdes 
constructed of bamboo mats, In the 
same enclosue was a building of 
brick in which the raji sat to view 
public exhibitions, ‘There was also a 
small temple entnely composed of 
coppet, in which it 1s supposed the 
god Chung was kept, but the whole 
worship of this deity 13 still involved. 
in mystery. 

When captured by the British on 
1825 it was found to be a place of 
gleat extent, surrounded by a ditch, 
deep swamps, and jungle. On the 
walls and gates thee wcre 200 pieces 
of artillery of various sizes, and it 
contamed several mosques and other 
religious buildings Owing to adverse 
cncumstances a boat from Dacca as~ 
cending the Brahmaputra against the 
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current, requires fully as gient a length 
of tame to reach Rungpooi as @ ship 
does to make the voyage liom Europe 
to Bengal. —(F. Buchanan, Pubhe 
Journals, &e ) 

Rovsencaum —A walled village 
in the province of Aurungabad, dis- 
trict, of Ahmednuggur, about eighteen 
miles § W, from the city of Abmed- 
nuggur There 1s heie an excellent 
bungalow for the accommodation of 
travellers between Seroor and the 
last-meutroned station. 


Tus Run (from erun, @ morass, 
backwater, or waste, also a field of 
battle).—An extensive salt moiass 
which bounds the westein frontier of 
the Gujerat province, communicates 
with the gulf of Cutch, and swecps 
round the northern side of that pro- 
vince, which during the rains it in- 
sulates, aud at othe: times exlubits a 
great variety of appearances In some 
parts it 18 a widely expinded shect of 
shallow water, only atew inches deep, 
an others an impassable salt swamp, 
elsewhere a dry unproductive bank of 
sand, in some places covered for miles 
with a salt incrustation, and in others 
affording pasturage and susceptible of 
cultivation, but every where btrongly 
impregnated with saline particles ad~ 
verse to vegetation, The total super- 
fices of this immcnse morass may be 
estimated at 8,000 square miles, ard 
the gulf of Cutch, which it joins, 15 
1m many parts so shallow as more to 
resemble a marshy fen than an arm 
of thesea. In its greatest extent the 
Runn 1s connected with the gulf of 
Cutch on the west, and that of Cam- 
‘bay on the east, which being umtcd 
during the rainy monsoon, transform 
the Guyerat peninsuls for a time to an 
island. 

The Runn or Bunnee, from west 
to east, stretches from Luckput Bun- 
dee to the frontiers of Guyerat, and 
varies in its breadth from five toeighty 
miles across, Lut from the commence- 
went to the breaking up of the rains 
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but in December between Mallia and 
Anyar it fs quite dey, and in most 
parts had. Seen fiom the Catty wat 
const, the Runn presenta a aingularly 
wild appearance, bounded in the ex« 
treme horizon by the hilla of Wagur, 
having the eppéarance of an arm of 
the sei, from which, owing to some 
convulsion, the ocean had receded, or 
the dry bed of an immense river. It 
as throughout a dead flat, and in most 
parts, more espectally near Malla, 
totally devoid of verdure and vegeta- 
tion. Jn this quartet, as far a> the 
eye can rcach, a miature of carthy 
sand, covered with o thin lamina of 
eathy mud, present a dreary view, 
In diferent places small msulated 
quicksands are acen, having in the 
middle a saline streak and incinste- 
tion of about 100 yards in extent, 
and foi a considerable distance on 
both sides, the surface 1s strewed 
with thousands of prawns, mullets, 
and other fish Tracts of luge birds 
are also scen, and on the Cutch side 
apes and poreupines. 

On approaching the oppowte side, 
the salt incrustation 15 so thick us to 
have the appearance of snow, in 
other quartets st 18 said to extend the 
whole way ncioss at particular seas 
sons, presenting many singular opti 
cal deceptions, from the reflection and 
refraction of the sun's rays. The 
ttle saline shrubs and bushes are 
magmficd to the size of lofty forest 
trces, waving, separating, and unuing 
again, armies sccm to maich over 
the flat, castles and fortifications 
rise, disappeat, and reappear an the 
salt bed of the morass. Under the 
crust the ground in in some parts 
soft and moist, m others diy and 
firm. The distance across the 
Runn, where the detachment march- 
edn 1818, was exactly ten miles and 
a quarter from shore to shore; the 
diagoons reached the opposite bank 
in two hours and three quarters, and 
the Eurapean infantry in three hours 
anda half; the ny!labs or water-courses 


is nearly impassable even for horse-, leading ito Runn have quick- 


men. It 23 sud to be formed by the 
overfluw of the Puddar nver find the 
golf of Cutch during the monsoon ; 


sands in ther , which are also 
impregnated with salt, so that fresh 
water cannot be had on the Cutch 
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side except at 4 considerable dis- 
tance from the bank. he Runn 
was crossed on the noith by the 
embassy returning from Sinde m 1809, 
where its extreme width was probably 
about wxty miles, but the tract was 
in few parta an absolute morass; on 
the contrary, many parts exhibited 
both pasturage and a scanty cultiva- 
tion, but every thing in this quarter 
has a tendency to the saline. 

The banks of the Runn ate much 
frequented by that curious animal 
the wild ass, which 19 scen in herd 
of sixty and seventy atatime This 
ase is larger than the tame one, the 
body of an ash colour, changing to 
a dirty white under the belly, and ts, 
upon the whole, a larger and stronger 
animal than when domesticated It 
as catremely vigilant and difficult to 
catch. It feeds on the Runn banks, 
and on the salt island» in its centre, 
where it browses on the stunted and 
brachish vegetation of the desert. 
In November and December it ad- 
vances into the country, and ravages 
the giain fields, This ammal has 
been sometimes caught in pits, but 
has always proved fierce and untame- 
able, biting and kicking in the most 
ferocious mannu, accompanied by 
an angry snorting, which appears to 
be ite only voice = Their flesh 13" es- 
teemed good eating by the natives, 
who he in wait for them at their 
dunking places 

The whole of the extensive space 
occupied by this immense morass 
appears at some remote period to 
have been covered with the witeis of 
the ocean, which have since subsided, 
and are still insensibly diaiming off, yet 
by the natives 1t 15 said to be annually 
and visibly ancreasing on the west 
side, where it joins thegulf. Accor. 
ding to a tradition still current, the 
vorce of a man could at one time be 
heard from Cutch to Cattywai; and 
opposite to Joroia, now a seaport, 
there was formerly a footpath at low 
water; but the truth of this cannot. 
be substantiated hy any records now 
extant. During the great earthquake 
of 1819, the Runn was so much af- 
fected by an increase of water, that 
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the province of Cutch became for » 
time agam almost insulated, which 
from stone anchors there found ap- 
pears to have been its origmal con- 
dition. 

The British government have a 
share in the customs levied on the 
salt manufactured in the Runn, and 
collected at Junjoowara and Patree. 
The saltpana are constructed upwards 
of a mile in the Runn, and the work- 
men haying for many years been ex- 
posed to the attacks of the Kosahs, 
were seldom (until 1820) able to pro- 
duce a quantity sufficient to meet 
the demand. The dessye of Patree 
and thakoor of Junjoowara have 
also shares in these custome —{ Pub- 
hie Journals, Col Walker, Macmurdo, 
J.A Dunlop, §¢) 


Rusvovr—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, seventy-five miles 
noith fiom Seronge, lat, 25° 6 N., 
lon, 77° 10 E. 


Rerern —A town in the province 
of Dellu, belonging to the protected 
Serhs, lat. 30° 50’N, Jon 76° 3)’ Ey 
The Sutuleje river here finally quits 
the mountains and enters the plains 
of Elindostan. 

Rus\icur (Rupa Negara) —A 
town im the province ot Aymcer, 
foutteen miles north from the city of 
Ajmeer, lat 26° 41’ N, lon. 74° 30 

Russactonur —A foitiess in the 
province of Bryapoor, distrvt of 
Concan, thuty four mies 8 E, from 
Foit Victoria, lat. 17° 45’ N, lon. 
73° 40°E, 


Rurtaw —A large and well-built 
town in the province of Malwa, which: 
in 1826, contained about 2600 
houses, lat. 23°19 N, lon. 75° 5 E 5 
elevation above the level of the sea 
1,577 feet. This place 1s the head of 
several pergunnahs belonging to the 
raya of Rutlam, which at the date 
above-mentioned yielded a revenue 
of 4,083,200 rapecs, out of which a 
tribute of 84,000 rupees was pad to 
Sindia, In 1824 the revenues were 
expected to reach to five lacks anda 
halt, Eight Raypoot dependents hold 
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Jaghires, of from 2,000 to 12,000 
Tupees annually, on fcadal tenures; 
and the troops finmshed by them 
compose the 1aja’s mibtary strength, 
Rutlam was eithe: founded ot gicatly 
meteased during the reign of Shah 
Jehan, when Ruttun Singh, aRab- 
tore Raypoot, reecived it as a reward 
for militmy sersice.—(Afalcolm, $c ) 


Rurnacurary (ratna ghirt, the 
diamond mountain) —A fortress an 
the province of Bajapoor, situated 
on aneck of land which shelters a 
small bay ftom the & W monsoon, 
130 miles 5 by E. fom Bom- 
bay, lat 17° 2’N., lon 73° 23’ E. 
Hemp and coffe, both of good qua- 
htres, aie rated in the neighbour. 
hood. 


Ror \curens (Ratna ghirt).— 
A town in the Mysore province, fifty- 
four mics SE fiom Chitteldroog ; 
Jat 13°50 N.. lon 77° 13’ E, 


Ruriunccirn (Ratnaghar), — A 
town im the provimee of Ajmeei, 
twenty-five iniles E. by S from the 
city of Odeypoui; lat. 24° 51’N., 
lon 75° 6’ E. 


Reurronroor fraina pura, the 
gem_cily).—A town in the province 
ot Gundwans, division of Chotecs- 
ghar, of which it 15 the capital, lat. 
22°RiN, lon 82°25’ E, eighty- 
five miles ESE from Mundlah. In 
AD. 1794 this was nothng more 
than an extensive straggling village 
of about 1,000 buts, many of which 
were then unmhabited. The sur- 
rounding country 1s remarkably pro- 
ductive and well cultivated, when 
contrasted with the rest of the deso- 
late province to which it belongs. 
By the nearest travelling road, Rut- 
tunpoor 13 296 miles from Chunar, 
Its chef was formerly styled the 
raja of Choteesghur (thirty-six for- 
tresses). 

Near to the town 1s an ido} made 
of biue granite, abcut mine feet in 
height, rnbbed ove: with red pame 
and adoined with flowers. in the 
neighbourhood ate a great many 
pools and tanks, and also e lake, the 
embankment of which 15 nearly two 
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mules in length, and thera sic many 
tums in the vicinity indicative of 2 
supelion state of society to what now 
eaists In A.D 1760, after Mr Law 
was made pisonet, a party of 120 
ch who had been under Ine 
command endearoured to effect a 
retreat from Buhai into the Deccan. 
They halted and were entertained 9 
few «ays by Bembujee, the Maharatta 
chief, but at the end of that time be 
put them all tieecheiously to death. 
Travelling distance fiom Calcutta by 
Chuta Nagpoo: 493 miles, from 
Nagpooi 220, fiom Delhi 633, and 
from Poona 706 mus —{ 7. B. Blunt, 
Lecku, ist Register, Rennell, & ) 


Rurit\roon —A town im the pio- 
since of Guyerat, fourtecn miles E. 
from Broach, lat. 21° 24’ N, on 
73° 20 E, 


Riacotra (Raya Cotay) —A 
town and fortress in the Salem and 
Bartramahal district, ~—s ninety-two. 
miles fiom Sermgapatam ; Int. 12° 
28 N, lon. 78° 6'E ‘The town or 

tah 1s no better than a large vil~ 
Ie thinly pcopled, and gut on all 
sides with jungle ‘The lower foit, 
neatly on a level with the pettah, 
has never been stiong, and ts now m 
aruimons condition In 1820, how- 
ever, 1t was ptill occupied by a small 
gainison of invalids. 

‘The first line of fortification on the 
rock above 1s within 250 feet of the 
bumimt, ond the ascent 1» by a broad 
road winding round the iountan, 
and easily practicable on horse-back, 
The useless works have been suffered 
to decay, but they are preserved in 
high order at every accessible pout, 
and mounted with artillery. The as- 
cent to the upper rock 1s by ateps. On 
a platform a little way above the first 
line of works are the barracks, maga- 
vines, ordnance sheds, and other 

imeipal buildings; the flagstaff is 
Planted on the highest peak, There 
is a smu! cave temple excavated in 
the southern precipitous face of the 
Ryacotta rock, at a great height 
from us base, and of ve1y difficult 
access, The ar of Ryacotta, on ac~ 
count of its elevation, 18 so very tein- 
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perate, that even in the hot scason 
the thermometer seldom rises above 
82° of Fahrenheit, and cherry trees 
flourish on it remarkably well.—( Fud- 
farton, F. Buchanan, 4c.) 


Ryacunpy ( Raya gadi).— Atown 
in the Northern Circars, sixty miles 
N.W. from Cicacole; fat. 18° 55’ N., 
lon, 83° 25’ E. 


Ryproos (Raya durga).—A town 
in the Balnghaut Ceded Districts, 170 
miles N.E, from Seringapatam ; lat. 
14° 49’ N,, lon. 77° @ E, The foie 
tress of Rydroog occupies the sum- 
init of a stupenduons inass of granite 
rock, which rises to the height (as 
estimated by the eye) of 1,200 feet, 
and is connected by & lower ridge 
with a group of wild and naked 
mountains, bounding the plains of 
Chitteldroog to the north-east. The 
southern face of the rock is abrupt 
and inaccessible, and towards the 
west there is a triple line of works, 
and a lower fort at about 800 feet 
from the plain. Here are the remains 
of a palace built by the ancient rajas 
or poligars of Rydroog, and likewise 
Hindoo temples dedicated to Rama 
and Krishna; the gateway of one of 
them ornamented with obscene 
groups in stucco. The uscent is by 
a broad causeway constructed with 
great labour, and protected on the 
side of the precipice by a parapet 
wall, the whole much ‘superior to 
the generality of the approaches to 
hill-forts in India, The town of 
Rydroog covers a considerable space, 
both within and without the pettah 
walls, and contains several other 
remarkable temples, more expecially 
one dedicated to Krishna, which has 
a pillar in front for the display of 
Tights at festivals, formed of one 
single block of granite about forty 
fect high.—(Fullarton, &¢.) 


Rycpaucn (Rai bagh, the Ray's 
garden ),—A district inthe province of 
Bejapoor,occupying the Doab,or space 
inchided between the Krishna ond 
Gutpurba river, This territory be- 
Jonge partly to the raja of Colapoor 
and partly to the British government, 
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as successors to the Peshwa. The 
portion that adjoins the Western 
Ghauts is wild, mountainous, and 
in many parts covered with forest; 
the castern portion naked, bleak, and 
barren, The hill-forts are numerous 
and formidable. The coss, which in 
the northern quarter of Bejapoor 
expresses nearly the same distance as 
in other parts of Hindostan, increases 
to about two miles and a half as 
the Krishna is approached from the 
north; and after passing that river 
and entering Ryebaugh, it enlarges 
to three miles and upwards. The 
principal towns are Ryebaugh, Sun- 

‘assen, and Chickoory,—(Fudlartou, 
$e.) 

Rytuarau.—The ancient capital 
of the preceding district, situ A 
twenty-six miles §.S.E. from Mer- 
ritch ; lat. 16°30’ N,, lon. 75°E. It is 
surrounded by a bad wall, but in 
1790 was not populous or extensive, 
Near the northern gate arc some Ma- 
homedan towns.—( Moor, §e.) 


Ryrencur ¢ Raya Ghar ).—A strong 
fortress in the province of Aurunga- 
bad, situated on the ghauts that 
bound the castern frontier of the 
Concan, in w line between Poona 
and Fort Victoria, thirty-four miles 
$.W. from the first; lat. 18° 12’ N,, 
lon, 73° 38’ E. This was one of the 
fortresses surrendered in 1817 by the 
Peshwa as a pledge of his sincerity, 
and which was afterwards restored. 
It_was besieged on the rupture of 
1818, and captured after a siege of 
fourteen days. Notwithstanding the 
stupendous height of the fortress, 
and the extensive area on its sum- 
tit, the artillery practice on this ac- 
vasion was so excellent, that shells 
showered into every quarter, and the 
palace sct on fire, which quickened 
the enemy’s determinution to capi- 
tulate. When possession was taken, 
the Peshwa’s wife, and public pro- 
perty to the valuc of five lacks of 
rupees, were discovered. Before this 
siege began, a pansport was offered 
to her highness, bute refused, and 
after the captare she was permitted 


to choose her own place of residence. 
oy 2 
aye 
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The palace of Sevyee and some 
religious buildings of contemporary 
date had long gone to decay, and 
even the tomb of the founder of the 
Maharatta empne was scatcely dis- 
ceimble, In Orme’s history this 
fortress 1s invattably named Rauree, 
and he has much mistaken its geo- 
graphical posttion.—( Blacker, §c.) 


Rurroon (Raya pura) —A town 
im the province of Gundwana, divi- 
sion of Choteesghur, of which it 
might rank as the chef town, lat 
21° 15'N, lon 82° 13’ E, 190 miles 
east from Nagpooi, and 1,747 fret 
above the Jevel of the sea In 1794 
this place contained about 3,000 
huts, and had a stone fort in the 
north-east side, the walls of which 
were much decayed, but the ditch 
deep and wide The soil in the 
neighbourhood 1s a rich black mould, 
no where more than thice fect in 
depth, under winch 1» found the solid 
1ock, as 1s perceptible in all the beds 
of risers, and the sides of tanks and 
walls At the above date the only 
road from Cuttack to Nagpoor pissed 
through this town. In recent times 
supplies from Calcutta sent by the 
Mahanuddy river have been landed 
at Pungah on the Sew river, within 
twenty-six miles of Ryepoor, and 
afterwards brought up here by the 
Karoo mver, which 1s navigable during 
the rans (J. B. Blunt, Colonel Ag- 
new, oc ) 


Rixcuts.—A town and pergun- 
nah in the province of Gundwana, 
usually dependent on the principa- 
hty of Sumbhulpoor, and distant 
about fifty mies N W from the city 
of that name In 1838 1t was go- 
verned by Rat Jowar Singh, and 
was, compared with the rest of this 
miserable province, in a flourishing 
condition In the alluvial sou, and 
in the banks of the rivers, gold, and 
sometimes diamonds, are found The 
territory in general t» also abundant- 
ly watered by various streams which 
flow through 1t from the hills, on 
them progress towards Cuttack and 
the valley of the Mahanuddy. — 


(Roughaedge, $c.) 
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Rywazav (/Gha:nabad).~—A small 
village in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Jessore, situated on the west 
side of the Boirub (Bhairava), eighty 
miles E. by N. from Calcutta; lat. 
22° 42 N, lon, 89° 44 E. For many 
yeais after the British obtatned pos- 
session of Bengal, rumouis were cur- 
rent that extensive masses of magai- 
ficent ruins existed among the jun- 
gles of the Sunderbunds, und parti- 
eularly in the vicinity of Rynabad ; 
but, after repeated investigations, 
none have been discovered, noi 1 
it probable that any very ancient 
ruins should be found i a territory 
which 15 itself of recent formation, 
and destitute of fresh water 


Rypoora.—A_ small town in the 
province of Allahabad, twenty-seven 
imics $.E from Huttah, lat 23° 53” 
N, lon 79° 55’ E. 


8. 

Sanrao Istxy —An island in the 
E,stcro seas, separated from Flos 
hy the straits of Floris, and situated 
between the eighth and muth degices 
of south latitude. In length it may 
be estumatcd at forty miles, by eigh- 
teen the average breadth This 18- 
land 1s mhabited by the same class of 
People as the aboriginal mountaineers 
Of Soloo, who, so late a5 1820, had 
the reputation of being cannibals, 
with the fmzzled han and dark colour 
of the Papuas, Some small barter 
of wax with the consting prows, and 
stock with the whalers, takcs place, 
but great precautions are necessary 
to guard against surprise and assas- 
smation. Of their rebgion, manners, 
and customs we have scarcely any 
information, but it does not appear 
that they ever acknowledged the su- 
premacy of any external power, na- 
tive or European.—{ Malay Mucel- 
lames, &¢) 

Sacuzen (or Satragaum).—A 
large estate in the province of Gu- 
yerat, pergunnak of Chourasse, grant- 
td im peipetuity by the Peshwa in 
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1791 to Siddee Abdul Kurreem Khan, 
commonly styled Balloo Meah, in ex- 
change for the forts of Gingera, Dun- 
da, Rajpoor, Causan, and Mu 
with their dependencies situa 
the Concan, which formed the he~ 
reditary principality of the Abyssinian 
family uF the Siddees, The town of 
Sacheen stands in lat. 21° 4’ N., lon, 
73° 5° E., and some parts of the es- 
tate reach to within two miles of 
Surat. 

This territory was entirely inde- 
pendent of the former Poona govern- 
ment, and is still so of the Brit 
the civil and police authority being 
administered by the nabob, or by per- 
sons delegated. by him, Tn 1816 0 
negociation was entered on by the 
Bombay presidency to induce him to 
allow the British functionaries to ex- 
ercise police aud criminal jurisdiction 
within his estate, but it failed of 
success, His income, when clear, 
amounts to ubout 75,000 rupees per 
annum, but it is usually greatly in- 
volved.—{ Prendergast, Public MS. 
Documents, $c.) 


Sacnont.—See Sansons. 


Sacker.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, division of Gurra- 
mundlah, thirty-eight miles W.S.W, 
from Jubbulpoor ; lat. 23° 4’ N,, lon. 
79° 25’ E. 


Sacxry,—A small fort in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, situated on the banks 
of the Adji river at its confluence 
with the Bhagirathi, and immediately 
opposite to the town of Cutwa. This 
fort was taken by Colonel Clive a 
few days before the battle of Plassey. 
Its turf ramparts are still tolerably 
entire, and its internal buildings are 
occupied as government stores.— 
(Fullarton, §c.) 


Sacxun.—A district belonging to 
the Nizam in the province of Beja- 
poor, situated between the sixteenth 
and ‘seventecnth degrees of north 
latitude, and named by the Mahome- 
dans Nusseritabad. ‘It is compre- 
hended within the angle formed near 
the junction of the rivers Krishna and 
Beems, and contains much fertile 
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land, imperfectly cultivated and thin- 
ly led. The town of Sackur 


stands in lat. 16° 36’ N., lon. 76° 47’ 
E., sixty-five miles E. by S. from the 
city of Bejapoor. 

Sacun.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, belonging to the British 
government, situated on the south 
bank of the Nerbudda river. In 
1820 it contained about 1,500 houses. 
—(Bfaleolm, &c.) 


Sapzas.—A town on the sea-coast 
of the Carnatic province, forty-two - 
miles S.W. from Madras ; lat. 12°31’ 
N., lon. 80°14’ E, There was for- 
amerly a small fort, surrounded by a 
brick wall fifteen feet high, which was 
seized by M, Lally during the siege 
of Madras, in violation of the Dutch 
neutrality. In the time of the Dutch, 
who frequented it so long ago as 
1647, it was 2 populous place, where 
ginghams of a auperior quality were 
manufactured, In 1795, in conse- 
qeeore of the rupture with the 

atch, possession was taken of Sa- 
dras, which was annexed to the dis- 
trict of Chingleput, but in March 
1818 it was regularly delivered over 
to M. Van Braam, the commissioner 
deputed to receive charge of it by 
the King of the Netherlands. In 
1820 the ruins of the fort, two or three 
Dutch houses, a decayed tavern, and 
@ very poor native town to the west- 
ward, were all that remained of this 
once flourishing settlement.—{ Ful- 
larton, $c.) 


Savoasr.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer belonging to the Pertaub- 
ghur Raja, fifty-six miles E.S.E, from 
Ouespoor ; lat. 24° 25’ N., lon. 74° 
30 E., 1,782 feet above the level of 
the sea, 


Savrxe.—A port in the island of 
Borneo, situated in lat, 2° 50’ N., lon. 
111° 20’ E., from whence antimony 
is exported to Singapoor, It is said 
to be procured in large quantities 
from s mountain about one day's 
journey into the interior.—{ Singapoor 
Chronicle, $e.) 


Sarenacuur.— A small town in 
the province of Allahabad, fourteen 
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miles north from Belhary ; lat. 23°59" 
N,, lon. 80° 18’ E, 


SAGOR 


Saconr Istann ( Ganga sagara, the 
confluence of the Ganges with the 
eceanJ—An island belonging to the 
province of Bengal, situated on the 
east side of the Hooghly river. Au- 
thorities vary as to the limits within 
which Sagor island, properly so cal- 
led, is comprehended; some con- 
sidering it as including a very exten- 
sive tract, while others confinc it to 
the south-western extremity of the 
Sunderbunds, the whole of which is 
intersected by creeks dividing it into 
separate islets. According to the 
survey made by Lientenant Blanc, 
by a series of triangles, in 1812, the 
island of Sagor extends from the 
northern entrance of Channel Creek 
to the sea, comprising the whole of 
the lands situated to the westward of 
Channel Creek. An official map of 
the island, drawn in 1811, makes it 
twenty miles in length, by five in 
eneral breadth. This station is not 
found so destructive to the crews of 
ships as those further up the Hoogh. 
ly; and it is proved by experience, 
that the further down the river the 
less sickness prevails, Sagor being 
the healthiest anchorage on the coast. 
On account of the vast expansion of 
the river, ships having here the ad- 
vantage of lying at a great distance 
from the shore, enjoy a refreshing 
circulation of sea air, and escape the 
deleterious exhalations from: the 
mud-banks and putrid vegetation at 
Culpec and Diamond Harbour. Al- 
though the shores are bordered with 
trees and thick underwood, the in- 
terior in many spots is said to be 
merely covered with grass jungle, 
which in the dry season may be easily 
removed by fire. 

Sagor Island is a cclebrated place 
of pilgrimage among the Hindoos, on 
account of the great sanctity arising 
from its situation at the junction of the 
holiest branch of the Ganges with the 
ocean. Many sacrifices are in conse- 
quence here annually performed, of 
aged persons of both sexes, which are 
voluntary, and of children, which of 
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course, are involuntary, the periods 
fixed for their celebration being the full 
moon in November and January. It 
does not appear that these sacrifices 
are sanctioned by any tenet in the 
Hindoo code ; but according to Hin- 
dvo notions the vow iteelf has the 
force of a religions dogma, and is consi- 
dered cqually biuding as written law. 
In 1801 only a few Gossains (Hindoo. 
devotees) resided on this dreary ise 
land, who levied contributions froin 
the pilgrims and shopkeepers resort- 
ing to Sagor, deriving their title from 
a sage named Capila, who is said 
to have lived 2,000 years before 
the commencement of the Christian 
cra. These pilgrims bathe where 
the Ganges and ocean unite, per- 
form obscquies for their deceased 
ancestors, and worship in the temple 
of Capila, here reverenced as a god. 
This temple is under the alternate 
charge of a Boiraggi and » Sanynsi, 
the latter presiding at the assembly 
in the month of Kartik, and the 
former in Mugh or January. They 
levy a tax of four annas on each per- 
son who visits the terple, the amount 
of which is divided among five dif- 
ferent establishnients of Ramanandi 
Bairaggies in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
When Mr. Ward visited the temple 
he found im the court » mendicant 
devotee of the class who always keep 
an arm raised above their heads (the 
urda bahu), and also another ascetic, 
by whom he was informed that at the 
close of the preceding festival five or 
six mendicants had taken up their 
abode-within the sane precincts, mont 
of whom had been subsequently car- 
ried off by tigcra, 

In 1813 the attention of govern- 
ment being called to Sagor Island, it 
was ordered to be surveyed, when it 
was found to contain 429,806 begas of 
dry land, It was then advertized to be 
leased to natives (Europeans bein, 
excluded) for seven years free of oll 
essessment, and many proposals were 
received from native speculators, but 
the scheme ultimately wholly failed, 
and the island was subsequently 
leased to an association composed of 
Europeans as well as ontives, free of 
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rent for thirty ycars, and to pay only 
four aunas per bega ever after. The 
undertaking was in consequence be- 
gun with the characteristic vigour of 
Europeans, but so many unforeseen 
difficulties occurred that up to the 
1st September 1820 not more than 
four square miles had been effectually 
cleared. Amongst other obstacles it 
way found that as the woods were 
cut down the sea encroached, the 
sandy beach not having sufficient te- 
nacity of itself to resist the invasion. 
Twenty-five families of Arracan 
Mughs were settled at the confluence 
of two creeks, and a road constructed 
for the accommodation of pilgrims 
to the teinple of Capila. Conside- 
table difficulty had been experienced 
from the want of fresh water, to ob- 
viate which shallow tanks for the 
reception of rain water were ordered 
to be dug; but this deficiency must 
always greatly impede the prosperity 
of the island. In 1820 a large por- 
tion of Sagor was under-leased to 
a European gentleman free of rent 
for twenty years, one-fourth to be 
cleared in five years, and the re- 
mainder in succession. Many other 
estates were also Icased to other in- 
dividuals, the whole to expire on the 
Ist October 1839, when the whole 
reverted to the above-nained asso- 
if Could this measure be sa- 
ctorily completed, a maritime 
city would secon start up sufficient 
for all the purposes of external com- 
merce, and thereby pievent the ne- 
cessity of so many Europeans pro- 
ceeding up the river to Calcutta, trom 
thence penetrating to the interior. 
If the ships could also at once receive 
their cargues and be despatched from 
Sagor, the voyage would be greatly 
expedited, and the expense of port 
charges and insurance materially les- 
sened.—(Pubvic JIS. Documents, Po- 
hee Reports, Buhop Heber, $c.) 





Sauanonroon.—A large district in 
the province of Delhi, intersected by 
the thirtieth degrce of north latitude. 
To the north it is bounded by the 
chain of hills from which issue the 
Ganges and Jumna; to the south 
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by the district of Merut, or South 
S: Npoor; to the cast it is sepa- 
rated from Moradubad by the Ganges, 
and on the west from the territories 
of the protected Suk chiefinins by 
the Jumna. It 1807 it contained 
5,900 square miles, or about 6,289,000 


Although placed between two large 
rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, 
which here run nearly parattel, at the 
distance of nbout fifty-five miles, this 
country is notaubjecttencept the Cud- 
da) to the periodical inundation that 
prevails in Bengal and the moresouth- 
eastern provinces. The surface of the 
country, however, is acontinued flat 
to the base of the hills, which rise ab- 
ruptly, marking the vorthern limits 
of the immense tracts through which 
the Ganges flows to the sea. The 
Cadda (an extensive tract of land ad- 
joining the Ganges) is separated from 
the adjacent territory by a very ab- 
rupt descent of many feet, and where 
not brought under tillage is overgrown 
with high grass. The soil is fertile, 
and in general highly cultivated, pro- 
ducing sugar, wheat, cotton, indigo, 
and tobacco; the two first in such 
abundance and of so exccllent a qua- 
lity as to furnish one-fitth of the total 
revenuc, Until the ravages it sus- 
tained daring the turbulent reigns of 
Aurengzebe’s successors, Saharune 
poor was esteemed one of the richest 
divisions of the Mogul empire; but 
from that monarch’s death in 3707, 
until ite acquisition by the British in 
1803, it scarcely had an interval of 
rest from external invasion or inter- 
nal dissention, The depredations of 
the Seiks had been so incessant, that 
for many years after it devolved to 
the British almost every village con- 
tinued surrounded by a wail and 
ditch, cupable of resisting the attacks 
of plundering cavalry. At present 
the principal towns ate Saharunpoor, 
the capital, Hurdwar, Ambeta, and 
Deobund. For the greater part of the 
year the climate is temperate, and in 
the winter even cold ; but daring the 
height of the summer the heat is in- 
tense and the country burned up. 

The lion, which was long supposed 
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to be unknown in India, has been re- 
cently ascertained to exist in consi- 
derable numbers in this district and 
about Luddeanns, They have been 
also kitted in the northern parts of 
Rohilcund and in the neighbour- 
hood of Morndabad and Rampoor, 
as large, it is said, as the av of 
those in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Indeed, the 
continued incursions of the Seiks, 
before it came under the British, had 
bronght the northern portion in the 
vicinity of Zabeta Kban’s cana) into 
a complete state of jungle and forest. 
The security, however, which it has 
enjoyed since their expulsion has in- 
fluenced the zemindars again to bring 
their waste lands gradually into cul- 
tiv: . But the absence of water 
forms a considerable obstable to the 
prosecution of agriculture on a con- 
siderable scale, the scarcity being 
such that @ single well in some parts 
supplies the neighbouring villages for 
a circuit of several miles; and the 
soil is so loose and sandy, that the 
sinking of wells is et all times 
difficult and expensive, and their 
continuance precarious. This de- 
fect was formerly counteracted by 
the existence of the Doab, or Za- 
peta Khan’s canal, the restoration 
of which having been undertaken 
by government, we may expect ere 
Jong to find the husbandman peace- 
ably prosecuting his labours where 
lions now roar, 

The country originally possessed 
by Nujib ud Dowlah, an Afghan chief, 
sppointed prime minister to Shah 
Allum by Ahmed Abdalli of Cabul, 
comprehended the district of Saha- 
runpoor, that of Sirhind, and some 
tracts of country round Delhi. He 
was succeeded by his son Zabeta 
Khan, who dying in 1785, was suc- 
ceeded by the execrable Gholaum 
Caudir Khan, who in 1788 put out 
the eyes of the unfortunate em; 
Shah Allum with a dagger, and tor- 
tured, starved to death, and massa-~ 
ered many of the royal family. A 
few months afterwards he was him- 
self put to death, with torture, by 
Madhajee Sindia, who conquered and 
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appropriated the greater part of his 
dominions. 

In 1803 Sabarunpoor, along with 
all the other Maharatta conquests in 
the Donb of the Ganges and Jumma, 
were nequired by the British govern- 
ment, which in 1804 separated it into 
two divisions, the northern and the 
southern, the lest also named the 
district of Mecrot. In 1815 the first, 
or Saharunpoor district, contained 
1,879,998 pucka begas of land in cul- 
tivation, assessed at 25,79,817 ru- 
pees, which was realized, presenting 
fA government rent of one rupee six 
annas per bega. The waste lands 
were then said to amount to 2,444,317 
hegas, and those cultivatable but neg- 
lected, to 2,124,705 begas. In this 
instance the standard of mensuration 
is the pucka, or large bega, equal to 
three cutcha, or small begas, In 
1807 the population of the district 
was estimated at 703,000 persons, or 
119 to the square mile. 

Large tracts of waste land still 
remain in Saharunpoor, which if 
excluded from the operation of 
the jfrevinaocat settlement, might ot 
a future, though distant period, 
be made available to the revenue; 
and notwithstanding the substan- 
tial benefits that in ordinary cases 
arise from the permanency of the 
landed assessment, the principle may 
admit of exceptions, more especially 
in cases where the improvements 
have been effected, not by the exer- 
tions of individuals, but by the care 
and at the expense of the government. 
‘The exception will also apply where 
land in an actual state of cultivation 
bears but a very inconsiderable pro- 
portion to that in a state of nature. 
Tn all other contingencies the sta- 
bility of the public revenue and its 
punctual collection tend greatly to 
the general amelioration of the 
country and of its inhabitants; and 
its influence ie felt in many branches 
of the administration, with which, to 
@ superficial view, they would not 
appear to have any connexion. An 
applicable case occura in Saharun~ 
poor, where it has long been in con- 
templution to re-open Zabeta Khan's 
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canal, which, previous to its extinc- 
tion, must have fertilized an extent 
of country, including windings, of 
not less than 200 miles. Its channel 
runs from the base of the hills, through 
the whole upper half of the Doab to 
opposite Delhi, and in effecting ita re- 
newal a deep excavation isbynomeans 
necessary, for being intended to irri- 
gate the land, ite surface should be 
dug as little as possible below the 
general level of the plain. When 
completed, large tracts of land, now 
waste, will be rendered productive, 
when, of course, government would 
be justified in profiting from a source 
which had been created by its funds. 
—(Public MS. Documents, Scatt, 
Franklin, Deane, Marquis of Has- 
tings, Fullarton, &c.) 


Sauanunroor.— A town in the 
province of Delhi, the capital of the 
preceding district, ninety miles N. by 

» from the city of Delhi; lat. 29° 
57° N,, lon. 77° 32’ E. Elevation 
above the level of the sea, 1,013 feet. 
This is a large town, and many 
of the houses are built of brick, but 
it does not contain a single re- 
markable edifice. In the neighbour- 
hood there is a monastery of Bairag- 
gies, situated in a dense grove of 
trees, where a host of monkeys reside, 
and come down daily at a certain call 
to be fed. A small botanic garden 
(intended chiefly as an intermediate 
nursery for plai able to bear the 
heats of Bengal) is maintained here at 
the charge of government, Saharun- 
poor was at one period a considerable 
military station, and when the Gork- 
has were in force to the north, 8 for- 
tress wes erected; but all apprehen~ 
sion from that quarter having ceased, 
the regular military have been with- 
drawn, and the fort converted to a 
gaol. ‘It ise quadrangular, work of 
considerable extent and ‘strength, 
having a double ditch, ramparts faced 

1 brick, and protected. by round 
bastions of earth at the angics and on 
each side of the gate, besides an out- 
er wall, also constructed of carth.— 
(Fullarton, $c.) 


SauparE.—A town in the province 
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of Ajmeer, division of Mewar; lat. 
24° 28 N., lon. 74° 30 E. ; elevation 
above the level of the sea 1,782 feet, 
being 189 feet below Little Sahdree. 
In 1820 it belonged to the raja of 
Pertaubghur.—{ Malcolm, &c.) 


Saucus.—A town and small dis- 
trict in the province of Allahabad, 
thirty-five miles §.E. from Teary; 
lat. 24° 18’ N., lon. 79° 6’ E. 


Satconc.—A town in the Cochin 
Chinese empire, of which it is the 
chief commercial emporium; lat, 10° 
47’N., lon. 107° 5. E. It stands on 
a point formed by the confluence of 
two branches of the Donnai river, 
and in fact consists of two cities ex- 
tending about six miles along the 
northern bank; one more recently 
built, called Bingeh, is situated above 
amile from the other called Saigong. 
The first is contiguous to a citadel or 
fortress recently constructed on Euro- 
pean prized les, wet ditch, and ram- 
part thirty feet high, In 182) it waa 
still unfinished, and without cannon; 
but for magnitude, strength, boldness 
of design, and perseverance of execu- 
tion, a most extraordinary produc- 
tion for India beyond the Ganges. It 
is of a quadrangular form, and capa- 
ble of mounting 800 cannon, each 
side being 1,187 toises in length, and 
it contains spacious barracks for the 
soldiers, The royal palace is in the 
centre of the city, and is an oblong 
building about one hundred fect by 
sixty, built principally of brick, and 
raised on a terrace about six feet 
high; but the town of Saigong has 
not been visited by the king or any of 
the royal family since the time of 
the civil wars, 

The magazines for naval and mili- 
tary stores are six immense buildings 
of great extent, consisting of a mix- 
ture of brick and wood-work, with 
walls about eighteen feet bigh. The 
houses are principally of wood, roofed 
with palm-leaves, and one story 
high, but some few are of brick, 
The streets are regular and spacious, 
intersecting each other at might an- 
gles, and some of them paved with 
brick. The quays are of brick and 
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stone, and extend nearly a mile alo: 
the river. In 1819 the navel ard 
or arsenal contained 199 gallies, from 
forty to one hundred fcet jong, some 
of them armed with sixteen threc- 
pounders, There were also two fri- 
gates of European construction, and 
abundance of good ship timber, with 
spars for masts and yards, and plenty 
of skilful ship carpenters, There was 
formerly a cannon-foundry here, but 
that at Hue is the only one now in 
operation. ; 

The site of the Saigong citadel, a 
natural conical mound about sixty 
feet high, is the first elevated spot 
that occurs in the river from Cape 
Se. James, the surrounding country 
being alluvial, and much intersected 
by creeks. The ship navigation of 

e Donnai river may be snid to finish 
at Saigong, but small yessels and 
canoes may procced much higher up. 
The passage from the sea to this 
city is often made in one tidc, and 
usually in boats, managed by women, 
but many hundred of country craft 
are always seen lying before the 
town, which in 1819 was said to 
contain 180,000 inhabitants. —{Zieu- 
tenant While, Finlayson, §c.) 


Sasaun (or Skekr).—A town and 
strong fortress in the province of 
belonging to the principality 

of Jeypoor, about sixty-eight miles 
travelling distance from the city of 
Jeypoor. This place is said to be 
dependent on Khooshalgur, a town 
situated to the south-west. The fort 
is of masonry, and prescnts a lofty 
and striking group of castellated 
buildings, covering the entire ridge 
of an isolated white rock rising from 
the midst of an extensive plain, Eve- 
ry accessible point below is protected 
by outworks, and the town or pet- 
tah, which extends to the north of 
the rock, contains some good houses, 
and a considerable population. It is 
encircled by a strong mud wall and 
wet ditch, and is covered on onc side 
by ajeel or shallow lake. This is 
one of the few places in the Jeypoor 
territory which always resisted the 
attempts of Ameer Khan during his 
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temporary occupation of the country. 
—(Fullarton, $e.) 


Sarioon.—A town in the provi 
of Aurungabad, thirty-five 
N.N.E, from the city of that name; 
Jat. 20° 18’ N., lon. 75° 52’ E. It is 
now a miserable assemblage of mud 
huts, mostly gone to ruin, but the 
large open space within its mad walls 
indicates a former state of greater 


importance. 


Sr. Banse’s Istx.—A small island 
in the Eastern scas, situated under 
the equinoctial line, lon, 107° 40’ E. 
In making this island from the N.W, 
it looks tthe two ishands, the extreines 
being higher than the centre. It iv 
about three leagues in circumference, 
There is anchorage where wood and 
water may be bad on the south-cast 
side, in twenty-five fathoms water.— 
{ Elmore, 4c.) 


Sr, Beanaapixo (Straits of).— 
These struit» separate the islands of 
Luzon and Samar in the Philippines, 
and have a small island in the centre 
ofthe same name, The whole are 
much infested by the piratical prows, 
which plunder and enslave the inha- 
bitants of the sea-coast. 


Sr. Jans (Cape of).—This cape 
forms the eastera entrance of the ri- 
ver Saigon, in Cochin China; lat, 
10° 23’ N., Jon. 106° 48’ KE. It is 
the extremity of a ridge of hills about 
300 fect high, which form a promon- 
tory on the left side of the mouth 
of the Saigon river, the opposite side 
being alluvial sand, —(Hilayson, Gc.) 


c 











St. Juttan Isti.—A very small 
island in the Enstern seas, about 
eighteen leagues distant from Vic- 
toire isle; lat. 0° 49’ N., lon. 106° 
50’ EL 


Sr. Marrniw’s Ietrs.—A cluster 
of very small islands situated about 
twenty-five leagues east from the 
island of Bootan, between the fifth 
and sixth degrees of south lutitude 
and the 124th and 125th of east 
longitude. 


Se. Marrutw’s Istx.—One of the 
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Mergu Archipelago, which im 1825 
appeared to be unmnbabitcd fins 
astand his 2 hold shore, little level 
ground, and 1s covercd with a thick 
forest. The most promment peak 
has been estimated at 3,000 feet in 
heght.—(Lrentenant Low, §c ) 


Si. Patarn and $2 Groncz. 
—Two of the usted peaks m Nouth- 
ern Hindestan, situated at the head 
of the Bhagiratin o: truc Ganges; 
lat. 82° 52 N, lon. 79° 77E The 
first 15 22,798 fcct, the jast 22,654 
feet above the level of the sca.— 
(Hodgson and Herbert, ec ) 


Sr. Pepro—A small but hand- 
some town an the province of Beja- 
poor, stretching along the shore un- 
der a rocky promontory, two miles 
west from old Goa, with which it 1s 
nearly yomed by a stiaggling hne of 
villas Gnd ielgious edifices Sant 
Pedto w the residence of the arch- 
bishop of Gua, and of scyeral of the 
public functionatics.—{ Fullar ton, §c ) 


Sr. Txoxas’s Mount — The 
site of an extensive cantonment in 
the Carnatic, the head-quarters of 
the Madras artillery, eight miles 
$$ W from Madras. On the sum- 
mut of the tock that rises mmmeihately 
belund the cantonment, aud givcs 
the name to the spot, 1s an incient 
Roman Catholic church, to which 
there 15 an easy ascent by steps. The 
whole fnil belongs to the Portuguese 
ecclesiastical establishment of Sait 
Thome, and at its bse ae a number 
of Christian tomb-stones, with in- 
scriptions, some of so oid a date as 
1680, On another eminence near 
Madras, called the Little Mount, are 
the buildings of an old convent, neat 
to which the road 1s carmed across 
the Melispoor river by a bridge of 
twenty-nine trches, called the Arme- 
man bndge, 1,230° feet long, and 3 
work both emple and sold.—{ Ful 
farton, §c ) 


St. Thoms —A town on the sea- 
coast of the Carnatic, named by 
the natives Mailaporam, or the city 
of peacocks; but Mr. Walson thinks 
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it ought to be Mibsiaropya, an an- 
cicot city, and possibly the Meliarpha 
of Pliny; lat. 13° 2 N, lon. 80° 20° 
E, three miles south from Madias, 
It stands close to the sea, which 
here forms a kind of bay or small 
haven, and the adjacent plain abounds 
with coco-nut trees, which retain 
ther verdure throughout the ycar. 
‘Fhe zohabitants consist of Hindoos, 
Mahomedans, and Roman Catholic 
Chnatians, the latter a bastard race 
of a dark complexion, the progeny 
of Portuguese and nativcs. 

When the Portuguese commander 
took the town of Mebapoor (Sait 
Thomé), he found a great many in- 
habttants who professed the Chris- 
tian rchigion of the Nestorian or Chal- 
dean petsutsion. He changed the 
name of the place to Saint ‘Thome in 
honour of the apostle, which at stall 
retains among Europeans. In AD. 
1672 a French fleet fom Trmcoma- 
lee, under the cominand of M, de la 
Hye, unexpectedly landed 300 men 
and some guns, and took St Lhomé 
by storm = They afterwards success- 
fully ieststed the numerous forces 
that the natives brought against 
them, but in 1674 were compelled to 
surrender to the Dutch, who gave tt 
up to the king of Goleonda. In 
1749 this town was taken possession 
of by Admiral Boscawen, as he found 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants and 
priests conveyed intelligence to the 
French in Pondicherry. For many 
years St. Thome belonged to the 
nabobs of Arcot, but after the death 
of Anwar ud Deen it scemed to be~ 
long to nobody, for theie weie no 
functionarics, either civil or military, 
actmy with authority in the place. 
During the wars of the Cainatic 1t 
was occuped by the Madras govern- 
ment, and it has ever since remained 
suby to that government. It is 
still a considerable town, and full of 
Portuguese churches —(Orme, Fra, 
Paolo, H. Wilson, Bruce, §e) 


Sarroor.—A town 1m the province 
of Gundwana, cghty miles south 
from Mirzapoor , lat. 24° 2’ N., lon. 
82° 46’ E. 
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Sarezx.—A amall town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, twenty-seven 
miles N.W. from Banda; lat. 25° 43” 
N,, lon, 79° 57’ E. 

Baxaina (in Ava). —See Cua- 
GAING, 

Satancaug.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, thirty mites south 
from Chitore; lat, 24°14’ N., lon. 
74 47'E. 

Saratica.—A small town and fort 
in the island of Java, twenty-cight 
milea south from Samarang; lat. 7° 
1X §., lon. 110° 35’ E. 


Sarawatty Istxr.— One of the 
Papuan or Oriental negro isles, si- 
tuated about the 13lst degree of 
east longitude, and separated from 
the great island of Papua by a narrow 
strait. In length it may be estimated 
at thirty miles, by twenty-five the 
average breadth, This island pro- 
duces a great deal of sago of an ex- 
cellent sunlit A 
In A.D. 1970 a fleet of Papuan 
boats sailed up the straits of Patien- 
tia, which separate Batchian from 
Gilolo, on a plundering expedition, 
but the Dutch took the raja of Sula- 
watty prisoner, and banished him to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


Sazayr Istr.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, lying off the southern 
extremity of Célebes, about the sixth 
degree of south latitude, In length 
it may be estimated at forty miles, by 
eight the average breadth. There 
are many smaller isles lying round 
and near Salayr, and belong to it, but 
only two are inhabited, Bonarautte 
and Calawe, 

This island iy mountainous and 
woody, yet better peopled and culti- 
vated than most of the Eastern isles, 
the inhabitants also appearing to have 
attained a superior stage of civiliza- 
tion. The principat produce is millet, 
which is the chief subsistence of the 
natives, and cultivated advantagcous- 
ly, each field being fenced in. Cotton 
ig raised in the same manner, from 
which coarse blue and white striped 
cloths are manufactured for internal 
consumption and exportation, Tho 
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houses of the natives are good, and 
the richer classes in travelling are 
carried in bamboo chairs over the 
hills, horses being used only in the 
level country. By Capt. Forrest in 
1775 the inhabitaats were computed 
at 60,000 perso: 
The Macasi who had obtained 
ion of this island, made a cea- 
sion of it to the king of Ternate, 
from whom it was wrested by the 
Datch East-India Company. In 1775 
Salayr was governed by fourteen ne- 
tive regents, who resorted once a 
year, in the month of October, to 
Fort Rotterdam in Celebes, to per- 
form the customary duties of vassal 
age to the Dutch, on whose part a 
junior merchant resided on Salayr, 
in a palisadoed fort.—(Stavorinus, 
Forrest, Capt, Hunter, $c.) 


Sarum (tne Incing the Barramahal.) 
—A district in the south of India, 
under the Madras presidency, situ- 
ated above the ghauts, and compre- 
hending within its jurisdiction the 
adjacent territory of the Barramahal. 
At the northern extremity it has the 
district of Cudapsh; on the south 
Trichinopoly and Coimbatoor ; to the 
east it is bounded by the Carnatic 
below the ghauts; and on the west 
by Mysore and the district of Coim- 
batoor, 

The surface throughout is of great 
elevation, being placed on the sum- 
mit of the table-land above the East- 
ern Ghauts, The Sherwahray hills 
are situated about six miles north of 
the town of Salem. The highest 
point, on which there is a pagoda, 
was found by barometrical observa- 
tion to be 5,260 feet above the level 
of the sca. These hills consist of 
three separate naads or divisions, the 
Salem, the Mochos, and the Moo- 
too naads, The last is the loftiest, 
and almost a table-land, seven miles 
by three, and tolerably productive of 
wheat, barley, and millet. The inba- 
bitanta are exclusively of the caste 
named Vellalers, who, according to 
their own traditions, migrated from 
Conjeveram about 600 years ago. 
The climate of this region is not so 
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cold as that of the Neelgherry moun- 
tains, owing to the superior altitude 
of the latter; but still the tempera- 
ture is sufficiently low to induce the 
visits of invalid Europeans with ex- 
hausted constitutions~a numerous 
class in India. The principal rivers 
are the Cavery, the Panaur, and the 
Palar, which penetrate through the 
mountains, and proceed through the 
lower Carnatic to the bay of Bengal. 
‘The principal towns are Salem, Nam- 
cul, Ahtoor, Caverypatam, and Kist- 
nagherry. 

The chief grains cultivated in Sa- 
lem are Indian corn and rice; of the 
first, two crops are occasionally pro- 
cured in one year from the same ficld, 
the earliest in April, the second in 
September. The cultivation of cotton 
is limited, in many parts it is not raised 
at all, and is always sown in a slo- 
venly manner mixed with other secds, 
In this district as well as in Chingle- 
put there is abundance of waste land, 
the possession of which, there is rea- 
son to believe, has added litle or 
nothing to the means of those persons 
who were induced to become pur- 
chasers of estates, nor in any degree 
diminished the evil consequences that 
have resulted from taking its sup- 
posed value into consideration, on 
assessing the land revenuc perma- 
nently: for although twenty years 
have elapsed since that event, it does 
not appear that real wastes to any 
extent have been occupied during so 
long a period of time. In 1837 the 
total gross collection of the public 
revenue was 5,19,453 pagodas, and in 
1822 according to the returns made 
by the collectors under the Madras 
presidency, the total population 
amounted to 1,075,985 persons. 


Sarzu (or Chelam).—The origi- 
nal capital of the preceding district, 
situated in lat, 11°37’ N., lon. 78°13" 
E., 114 miles S.E. from Seringapa- 
tam. Cotton goods were formerly 
purchased here for the East-India 
Company, and saltpetre may be pro- 
cured at a moderate price. In the 
town are some handsome rica. 


—(Heyne, Se.) 
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Satzn.—A town in the kingdom 
of Ava, the chief place of the district 
iv which Shembegewn is placed. This 
district in 1826 was reckoned the 
most productive in the Birman em- 
Pire, and was in consequence mono- 

lized by the queen's brother.— 
QCravofurd, $c.) 


Satzencore /Salangor).—A petty 
state (originally a Buggess colony 
from Celebes) in the Malay penin- 
sula, extending along thestraits of Ma- 
Jacea, and governed by 2 Mahomedan 
chief in 1822, named Sultan Ibrahim, 
descended from a Buggess, the foun- 
der of Salengore, and beering the 
Hindoo title of raja. This territory 
is poorer and more thinly inhabited 
than that of Perak, but the inhabi- 
tants are more civilized, and speak a 
remarkably pure Malay. Only small 
veusels can enter the river, which is 
obstructed by a mud flat. Colong or 
Kalang is a new settlement, at which 
the raja in 1818 resided on account 
of the greater facility of procuring 
tin, the staple commodity, from the 
interior. Both there and at Salen- 
gore, the raja and the Capt. China 
are the only merchants on a large 
scale. 

In A.D, 1784, in conjunction with 
the Rhio people, the Sulengorians 
blockaded Malacca, but the state has 
since greatly declined, the inhabitants 
having migrated to more tranquil 
quarters, In 1822 the town of Sa- 
lengore did not contain more than 
400 inhabitants, In 1818 a treaty of 
commerce was concluded with Salen- 
gore by the Penang government, to 
anticipate the revival of the old mo- 
nopoly then contemplated by the 
Dutch, On this occasion the raja 
also engaged, that if any British sul 
jects were offered for sale in his do- 
minions, he would seize them and 
send them back to Prince of Wales” 
Island.—(Craeroft, §c.} 


Sarorams.—See Gonpuck Riven, 


Satemow.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, seventy-seven miles cast 
from Bopal Jat. 23° 23'N., lon, 
78° 43’ B, 
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Sattawan.—A territory in North- 
ern Hindostan, named also Khasant, 
adjomng the king of Qude’s domi- 
nions, “fine town of Salianah stands 
on a high hill, where the clef has 
fa brick Bouse, surrounded by mud 
walled huts; lat 28°37'N., lon 81° 
5'E., 120 miles N_by W. fiom Luck- 
now. The rya formerly held also 
some land on the plam withm the 
Oude dom:mons, and in a yalley be 
tween the hills had a considerable 
mart, called Jaapam or cool water, 
which 1 still a consider able thorough- 
faie, All the estates among the hills 
bemg seized by the Gorkhas, the 
family sought refuge on then posses- 
sions in the plams snbyect to the king 
of Oude, with whose territories, for 
some reason not very obvious, the 
Gorkhas never tterfered, Why they 
respected them more than those of 
the East-India Company has never 
been ascertained, but that they did 
so 1s coitan The mbabitants of 
Sahanah are five-eighths Ahasryas, on 
bastards of various kinds, one-eighth 
pure Brahnuns, one-sixteenth bas- 
tad Brahmins, and the rcemaimng 
thrce-sixteenths consist of various 
ampure tribes —(Z" Buchanan, §c ) 


Saxrzano Istrs —A cluster of 1+ 
Jands in the Eastern seas, situated 
about the fourth degrce of north 
latitude, and between the 126th and 
127th digrecs of east longitude The 
names of the princip it are Tulour (or 
Kercolang), Sahbabo, aud Kabruang, 
the first bemg much the Iaigest 
Sahbaho his to the south of Julow, 
from which it 1s separated by a nar- 
row stiait about one mile mn breadth 
The circumference 1s about fifteen 
mules. 

All these islands arc well cultivated 
and populous, having plenty of pro- 
yistons, such as calavanses, potatocs, 
nice, goats, hogs, &c The mhaln- 
tants are of the Malay colour, with 
long hair, «nd have for arms, lances, 
swords, taigets, and daggers They 
are much oppressed by theu kolanos 
or chiefs, and sold as staves for the 
most trifling offences, The inhali- 
tants of Saltbabo island are very fre- 
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quently at war with those of Kabru- 

ang, distant five or six niles. They 

barter provisions with such ships as 

pass for coarse calicoes, red handker- 

gute conree cutlery, &c —(Z or rest, 
) 


Satrvaucum —A town in the Car- 
natie province, district of Chingle- 
put, forty four miles S.W. from Ma- 
dras ; tat. 12° 37’ N, lon, 79° 54’ E. 


Sacime —A townin the province 
of Aurungabad, sity eight miles 
ENE from Damo, lat, 20° 42’ 
N,, lon. 73° 59’ E. 


Sa1Lg —A small town in the pro- 
vince of Beyipoor, belonging to the 
raja of Satara, situated at the foot of 
the stony pasy that winds up ilong 
the bed of a nullah Icadmy to the 
valley of Satan, from which town it 
45 about twenty-one mules distait to 
the north-cast —(Fullarton, S¢ ) 


Sarsirtr Isr —This aslind be- 
longed to the Mogul piovince of 
‘Antungabod, and was formerly sepa 
inted from Bombay by 2 natrow and 
shallow stiait, across which a causce 
way has Jutcly been made In Ien,thit 
may be estunated at cightcen milcs, by 
thiteen the average biewdth., ‘Lhe 
soil of this island a well adapted 
for the cultivation of indigo, sugar, 
cotton, flax, and henp, and’ has of 
late been considirably improved by 
judicious tegulations § The suiface 
ds an alternation of hill and dale, and 
the valhics, especilly in the southern 
quuta, well cultivated The most 
substanti ib umproveincot that has yet 
takcu place 15 the causeway which 
connects Salsette with Bombay, com- 
pleted by Mi Duncan mm 1805, 

This island is semarkably rich in 
mythological antiquities, and the re- 
mains of tanks, terraces, flights of 
steps, and forests of wild palmyia 
trees, indicate a formen state of pros- 
punty, and the collection of n conm~ 
derable populavov. At Keunen, 
there are several very extraoidinary 
caverns excavated, the | mgest 1esem= 
blmg that at Cath, but inferior in 
size and clegance Its peenliar orna- 
ments alc two gigantic figures of 
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Buddha, newly twenty fect high, each 
filling one side of the vestibule They 
are cxactly alike and in perfect pie- 
servation, im consequence of their 
having been adopted and paimted 1ed 
by the Portuguese, who transformed 
the temple of Buddha into a Christian 
church, This rsland, named Salsette 
hy Europeans, 1s by the natives called 
Jhalta, or Shuster, the denvation of 
which 1s uncertain. It was long pos- 
sessed by the Portuguese, but was 
wiested from them by the Maharattas 
about A.D. 1750. “In 1773, durmg 
4 rupture with that nation, the Com- 
pany’s troops obtatned possession, 
and it was aftcr wards formally ceded 
by the Maharattas at the treaty of 
Poorunder in 1776, and subsequently 
confirmed it in: 1783, at which period 
all the mall islands in the gulf formed 
by Bombay and Salsette were also 
acquued, 

‘he population of Sulsette was es- 
timated ten years ago by the mis- 
Stonaries at about 50,000, of which 
number probably one-fifth might be 
Chistians, members of the Portu- 
guese church, The lower orders 
consist of cultivatols, fishermen, and 
drawers of toddy. These, as may be 
supposed, ale but indifferent Chris- 
tiaus, who, whilst they ae in the 
habit of attending a Christian sance 
tuary, still retain in their houses 
many symbols of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy, and continue addicted to many 
pernicious usages of that superstition. 
Besides the native Chnstians of Sal- 
sette, there ale rendent at Tanna, 
the capital of the island, about one 
hondred or more European soldicts 
with ther famhes, who have been 
mvahded, or who have retued from 
the service, who prefer spending the 
remainder of therr days in India to 
returning to the severe chmate of theu 
native country. 

Notwithstanding sts sicrmty to the 
seat of goveinment, no small propar- 
tion of the inhabitants of Salsette so 
late as 1824, were still as wild as 
Bhecls, and ther manners and cus- 
toms as little known as the mountamn 
Gonds. These are the charcoal burn- 
ets, an occupation exercised by a 
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peculiar caste, who dwell entirely in 
the woods, have no intercourse with 
the Lmdoos of the plam, and bring 
down leads of charcoal to particular 
spots, whence it 1s catned away by 
the dealers in that aticle, who depo- 
sit in its place a payment settled by 
custom, of mec, clothing, and sron 
tools. Several attempts have been 
made at different times to become 
better acquamted with this secluded 
race, but with Ittle success, partly 
owing to their excessive shyness, and 
pattly to the contempt in which they 
are held by therr Hindoo neighbours, 

‘The eavilizcd inhabitants of dalsetee 
are generally so quiet and tractable 
a racc, that in 1813 1t was stated 
by the magistrate, that for more than. 
two ycars no native of the island had 
been committed for tual, the only 
cases brought before the court during, 
that period having been crimes com- 
mitted by nitive military officers and 
soldiers. Petty quarrels and assaults 
were frequent, onginating from too 
liberal potations of intoxicating li- 
quois, which are unfortunately both 
cheap and abundant It 18 difficult 
to say what is the dialect of this 15- 
land, for the imhabitauta being com- 
posed of many different nations, therr 
transactions are carried on in the 
English, Portuguese, Maharatta, Con- 
canese, Hindostany, and Guyesatty 
Tanguages, in al! of which mortgages, 
deeds of sale, and partneiship, and 
accounts current ue occasionally hept 
and iegtstered Most of the plead- 
ings before the yudge have hitherto 
been cairied on mm the English Inn- 
guage, that most frequently used for 
colloquial punposes is the corrupt 
jatgon calted the Concanese, In 1813 
the revenue of Salsette, from all 
sources, amounted to 2,35,807 rupees 
In 1820 Dasid Malcolm, Eaq, of 
Bombay, applied for a five ycars’ 
lease of forty begas (:bout fourteen 
acies) of land on the sland of Sal-~ 
sette, with a view to the etperimen- 
tal cultuse of Bourbon cotton, but 
the Bombay presidency being fettered 
by the orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors, prohiliting all grants of land to 
Europeans, withheld its sanction 
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from the lease of this smail quantity. 
—(Haliet, Missionaries, 
Bishop Heber, Lord Valentia, War- 
den, Publis MS. Documents, c-) 
Sar Rano (of mountaine)— 
A chain of mountains in Afghanistan, 
which commences from the south- 
east side of the Suffaid Coh, or White 
Mountain, which is the northern 
peak of the Soliman range in Cabul, 
from whence it extends in a south- 
easterly direction, by the south of 
Teree, to Calabangh, where it crosses 
the Indus, stretches across the Pun- 
jab, and ends at Jelalpoor on the 
Tight bank of the Jhylum or Hydaspes. 
This range abounds in salt, which is 
dug out in_ various forms at different 
places. To the eastward it yields a 
rock salt of a brownish colour, which 
is used in Hindostan and known by 
the name of Lahore salt. 


Satuen Rives (the Thau Leuen 
of the Burmese).—A river of India 
beyond the Ganges, the source of 
which is unknown, but which, accord- 
ing to the Burmese authorities, passes 
through the Chinese province, where 
it is named the Lookiang, and after- 
wards through the Laos or Shan coun- 
ty Notwithstanding the remoteness 
of its source, it cannot rank high either 
for size or utility. Its channel is 
broad but shallow, and much ob- 
structed by shoals, islands, and rapids, 
that, excepting its southern branch, 
and its mouth, is not navigable for 
vessels of any considerable size. Im- 
mediately below the town of Marta. 
ban it is divided by the large island 
of Pooloo Yoon (or Bilu) into two 
branches before it reaches the sea. 
The southern of these at its mouth 
js seven miles broad; the northern, 
although wide, is dangerous, and im- 
precticable for ships of burthen. 

Three large rivers, the Saluen, the 
Gain, and the Attaran, join opposite 
to Martaban, where they form a vast 
expanse of water ; inland they diverge 
to different points of the compara. 
The Gaia river is supposed to have 
its sources in the hills that separate 
Martaban from Siam, its course being 
towards the weat, This is a stream 
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of considerable breadth but of no 
great depth, its channel being much 
obstructed by sand-bank islands and 
sgnd-banks. The Atteran has its 
source in the same region as the Gain, 
but is a narrow, sluggish stream in its 
whole course. Mr. Crawfurd, in the 
Diana steam-boat, ascended it seven- 
ty miles when the water was at the 
lowest, without experiencing any dif- 
ficulty; above that point it sud- 
denly narrowed and became a moune 
tain rivulet. The tide in all these 
rivers runs up 100 miles from the 
mouth, and to that distance the 
navigation for boats and small craft 
is safe and easy. The course of alt 
three in the vicinity of Martaban is 
through a champaign country of grcat 
fertility. 

Samanau.—A large town (now in 
Tuins) in the province of Delhi, seven- 
teen miles 3.5.W. from Pattiallab. 

Samanar.—A Dutch residency in 
the island of Madura, inhabited prin- 
cipally by Chinese and Malays ; lat. 

+» Jo 








7° 5'8., lon. 114° E. 

Samapanc.—A large inland town 
in Java, situated on the high road 
from Buitenzorg to Cheribon, 144 
miles travelling distance E.S.E. from 
Bunenecra: lat. 6° 45’ 8., lon. 107° 
55’ E. 


Samarkax.—A village in Ava si- 
tuated within the district attached to 
the capital. This is a mart from whence 
cotton is exported to the China mar- 
ket, and in the vicinity saltpetre of 
an excellent quality is manufactured ; 
but the price is double that of the 
best quality in the Calcutta market. 
It is 3 royal monopoly and jealously 
watched. 

Samaz,—An island in the Eastern 
seas, one of the Philippines, situated 
S.E. from Luzon, from which it is 
separated by a strait about five leaguea 
im breadth. I length it may be eati- 
mated at 146 miles, by sixty the ave- 
rage breadth. The soil is extremely fer- 
tile, and cultivated with little trouble. 
Besides other grains, the native 
Bisayans raise a considerable quantity 
of rice, which is wholly appropriated 


SAMARANG. 


to the use of the parochial ct or 
of the settlement at Manilla, “The 
food of the natives consists chiefly of 
a species of potato, yams, anda root 
named gaby. The sugur-cane, cab- 
bages, garlic, onions, melons, the 
China orange, lemons, vegetables, and 
several fruits not common in Indis, 
are cultivated here, particularly figs, 
of which there are many different 
species, Pepper, honey, and wax are 
found in the woods which swarm with 
birds, and among others, the domes- 
tic fowl, In these forests also there 
are many kinds of monkeys, some re- 
markably large, deer, wild buffaloes, 
and other quadrupeds. The iron-tree, 
ebony, and dying woods grow in every 
part of the island, and gold-dust is 
found in the interior, 

The natives of Samar are Bisayans; 
such ay reside on the sea-coast were 
formerly Mahomedans, but have been 
converted by the missionary Jesuits to 
the religion and allegiance of Spain. 
Their houses are constructed of bam- 
boos, and raised a few feet from the 
ground to admit of a circulation of 
air underneath, aud the natives gene- 
rally are lodged, fed, and clothed at 
very little expense. The streams are 
everywhere shaded by the bamboo, 
and the woods contain creeping plants 
and rattans, which supply the stead 
of nails ina Bisayan’s dwelling. Cot- 
ton and the fibres of the banyan fig- 
tree furnish materials for the scanty 
apparel he requires, The priests ex- 
ercine over them a patriarchal con~ 
trol, which is in general cheerfully 
submitted to, Advice and admoni- 
tion on their part is always accom- 
panied with some small present of 
wine, medicines, liquor, or animal 
food, which influences the Indian to 
an industry he would not otherwise 
exert, When punishment is necessary 
it ia promptly inflicted, which the 
priest is enabled to do by acting in a 
military as well as sacerdotal capacity. 
In bis own parish it is competent to 
esch missionary to issue orders for 
building or repairing the fortress, for 
providing it with cannon and ammuni- 
tion, and for the construction of war 
canoes, which he frequently com- 
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mands in person. The instrument 
mostly used, both for the purpores of 
war and induatry, ia a species of 
ereese, somewhat different from that 
of the Malays, Formerly the gal- 
leon always touched here on the pas- 
sage from Acapulco to Manilla, which 
attracted the Indians from the neigh- 
bouring islands.(La Page, gc.) 


Samaranc. — A large district in 
Java, which formerly ranked second 
in importance to Batavia. Under the 
old Dutch government, the sdminis- 
tration of the Eastern districts of 
Java was conducted by a governor 
and council residing et Samarang, 
whose authority was very great, being 
the only channel of communication 
with the governor-general at Batavia, 
The ambassadors to the native courts 
of Suryacarta and Yugyacarta cor- 
responded with him, and by him the 
succession to the throne of the Susu- 
hunan and sultan was decided. Al- 
though (such was the false economy 
of the Dutch East-India Company) 
he literally had no salary whatever 
from the government treasury, the 
resident at Samarang was supposed 
to realize from his perogatives an in- 
come of not less than 30,000 dollara 
per annum. This absurd system con- 
tinued without alteration until the 
arrival of Marshal Daendal in 1608, 
when mostof these illegal emoluments 
were appropriated by government, 
and fixed salaries allowed to the difs 
ferent residents, who were prohibited 
all commerce in the productions of 
their respective districts. By these 
and other energetic measures a much 
more regular, efficient, and pure ad- 
ministration than had existed at any 
prior period was first introduced by @ 
military officer. 

According to a census taken by the 
British government in 1815, the Sa- 
marang district occupied an area of 
1,166 square miles, and contained a 
population of 327,610 persons, of 
which number 1,139 were Chinese,— 
(Reffies, $c.) 

Samanayc.—A town in the island 
of Java, of which it is the principal 
central stution ; lat, 6° 56’S., lon. 110° 
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27’ E. This is « large town, and in 
1815 contained 20,000 inhabitante, 
including a considerable 
population. It is defended by a stone 
parapet and rampart, with bastions 
and a wet ditch, Pat only calculated 
te resist a native power. Between 
the town and the sea is an impassable 
morass, which prevents any approach 
from that sid, but by two raised 
causeways, It has a neat appearance 
and comtaine anumber of, ond houses, 
besides a large church and town house. 
"The commerce of Samarang is exten- 
sive, it being the general depét of this 
querter of the island, which produces 
quantities of rice, sugar, coffee, 
and pepper.— (Thorn, Stavorinus, fc.) 


Samsaritiy.—A small village in 
the island of Ceylon within the Can- 
dian territories, fifty miles $.W. from 
Batacolo ; lat. 7°21’N., lon. 81° 2Y E. 
This place is above seventy march- 
ing miles from Surcamong, the inter- 
vening country being excessively wild 
and mountainous, For sixty miles of 
the above distance not a house or 
human creature is to be seen, nor i 
there any thing to indicate that it 
ever was peopled, except the paths 
through the jungles and round the 
bases of the hills, One broad and 
several lesser rivera cross the route, 
In the immediate vicinity of Samba- 
pelly the country presents a more 
favourable appearance, some villages 
are discernible, and the vallies are 
partially cultivated. Further on ad- 
vancing towards Candy the surface 
continues mountainous, but the de- 
clivities of the hills are cleared in 
many places, and the vallies generally, 
under tillage.—({ Major Johnston, fc.) 


Samnase.—A town on the west 
coast of Borneo, situated about forty 
‘miles up a river of the same name; 
ne ryNn, ene een The 

ouses, #6 in near! © seaport 
towns of Borneo, Consist of timber 
and bamboos, raised on wooden piles 
or posts in low swampy morasses. A 

ronenees to piracy on the part of the 
anbabitants of Sambass kad 
this quarter of Borneo unsafe for Eu- 
fopean trading vessels, the crews of 
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which were frequently massacred with 
the most savage barbarity. The place 
was in consequence attacked by the 
Phosnix frigate in 1812, but owing to 
the want of land forces wae unsuc- 
cessful. A second expedition in 1813, 
after an obstinate resistance, eapti 
Sambase, and expelied the piratical 
horde that occupied it.—(Zhorn, El- 
more, §c.) 

Samaznz /Sambhara, or Sacambhari). 
—A Rajpoot town in the province of 
Ajmeer, situated about fifty-one miles 
N.N.E, from the city of Ajmer tat. 
26° 63’ N., lon. 74° 57’ E, To the 
north-east is a salt lake twenty miles 
long by and a half broad, from 
whence a considerable portion of 
Upper Hindostan is supplicd with 

ft, and from whence during the 
Mogul! government it was carried a» 
faras Benaresand Bahar, Every year 
after the rains the water becomes so 
strongly impregnated, that when the 
lake ‘ines up it is found crystallized 
in large quantities under a layer of 
mud. It is collected towards the 
close of the hot season, without hav- 
ing undergone any artificial process ; 
it is then spread out and exposed to 
the sun for ten or fifteen days, in 
which space of time it hardens and 
forms large tumps, which are gathered 
into heaps; on these a quantity of 
dry grass is placed and set fire to, 
which calcinca the external surface, 
and forms acovering sufficiently hard 
to resist the rain. In this last state 
it is sold, and reaches the different 
markets much broken by the jolting 
of the carriages, 

‘There are many other salt lakes in 
this querter of Hndostan, and more 

lly one to the west of Joud- 
poor. Indeed, the soit throughout is 
80 impregnated with salt substances 
that it is very rare to see @ hollow or 
low spot without a seline efflores- 
cence on the sutface—(J. Grant, J. 
T. Brown, James Fraser, $c.) 


Samariane Jats (or nine ishaxds), 
—A cluster of small islets lying off 
the east-coast of Malacca, opponite to 
oe book river; lat. 4° N., Jon, 100° 
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Sampoawcan.—A Spanish geftle- 
Ment on the south-western extremi! 
of the island of Magindanao; Tet. © 
45/ N., lon, 122° 10’ E, The town of 
Samboan ig situated on the banks 
of a small rivulet that dows into the 
sea. The number of inhabitants is 
about 1,000; among which are in- 
gluded the officers, soldiers, and their 
families, In its environs are several 
small look-out houses, erected on 
posts twelve feet high, in all of which 
® constant guard is kept against the 
hostilitios of the natives, with whom 
the Spaniarda are in a perpetual state 
of hostility, The fort is very indif- 
ferent as a place of defence, and ina 
state of rapid decay. The houses 
are erected on posts, are built of 
bamboos, and covered with mats; and 
the Spanish inhabitants, in place of 
attempting to improve the natives in 
the arts and conveniencies of life, 
are insensibly sinking down to their 
condition and adopting their manners. 
The only edifice of note is the church, 
which in a Spanish scttlement is al- 
ways good. It is built of stone. 

‘he military furce at Samboangan 

io 1788 consisted of from 150 to 
200 soldiers, natives of Manilla, who 
were as defective in discipline as the 
fort was in strength. This place is 
the Botany Bay of the Philippines, 
ticular crimes being punished by 
fanishment to this place; the con- 
duct of the inhabitants, however, is 
much better than this circumstance 
would indicate, which is in a great 
Mpeqsure owing to the exertions of 

e priests that are settled among 
them. The navigators who have ac- 
cidently called here have been sur- 
prised to find the inhabitants, both of 
Spanish extraction and natives, so 
well acquainted with European music, 
more especially Handel’s, and coun- 
try dances, which are here Pertormed 
on violins, bassoons, and flutes, the 
orchestra being composed of natives 
of the island. For this they are also 
indebted to the priests, who hare 
Jikewise taught them to dance; a 
species of agility extremely repug- 
nant to an Asiatic disposition. 

The country adjacent to Samboan- 
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gan is fertile, and the cattle have 
multiplied so greatly as to be of linle 
value. At this plece the Spaniards 
stop the Chinese junks bound to the 
eastward. e anchorage before the 
fort is foul and rocky, but abreast 
the town it isbetter. The Spaniards 
here and their subjects are much in- 
fested by piratical prows, which plun- 
der and cut off vessels richly laden, 
while lying in the harbour, and fre- 
quently make descents close to the 
fort and carry off the inhabitants, 
whom they sell into slavery. 

About A.D. 1755 this fortress was 
nearly captured by the Sooloos by 
the following stratagem : one of their 
sultans, Ameer ul Momenin, came 
with a numerous retinuc to Sam- 
boangan, under pretence of being 
converted, but the plot was disco- 
vered, and the sultan with his family 
sent prisoners to Manilla, where 
they remained until the capture of 
that place by the British in 1762, 
when they were liberated.—(Mears, 
Forrcst, Sonnerat, $c.) 


Samexr.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, twenty miles 
S.W. from Jaloun; lat. 26° 2’ N. 
lon. 78° 59’ E. 

Samer Sixnan.—A mountain in 
the province of Bahar, on the fron- 
tier of Ramghur, and 136 miles south 
from Boglipoor, on which are situ- 
ated the temples dedicated to Pars- 
wanatha (the twenty-third deified 
saint of the Jains), and one of the 
principal Jain sanctuarics in Hindos- 
tan. They consist of four large 

ware brick buildings painted white, 
with a dome in the centre, and four 
small domes at the four corners, 
The centre is surmounted by a gilded 
spire, like the Buddhist temples of 
Ava, and the domes by trellices of 
gilt copper. A brick wail surrounds 
the whole, and at the end is p serai 
for the accommodation of pilgrims 
and worshippers. 

On an elevated throne inside, co- 
vered with brocade, is seated a amall 
black stone image of Parswanatha, 
sitting croes-legged, with his hands 
before him, and on his head, fashion- 
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ed like a turban, are seven expanded 
heads of the hooded anake, the inva- 
riable crest and symbol of Parswa- 
nath. The officiating prieste have 
cloths tied over their mouths, un- 
dor the chin, and fastencd at the top 
of the head, to prevent their swallow- 
ing any thing that has life. 

The ascent to the Parswanath 
mountain commences by a winding 
path, surrounded on all sides by 
thick jungle, and goes over most 
difficult ground, broken by ravines 
and impeded by large mis-shapen 
tochs. The top is said to tower up 
to the clouds, terminating in eight 
jagged peaks. The summit, or 
‘more especially named Samet Sikhar, 
comprises a sniall table-land, flanked 
by twenty Jain temples, stuck on the 
craggy steps and different other 
spots. In form these temples very 
much resemble an extinguisher, con- 
taining within the Padukas or sacred 
steps. On the south side of the 
monuntam, about half way down, is 
a very large and handsome flat-roofed 
temple, containing several figures of 
Parswanath, cross-legged and with 
the serpent crown.—(Col, Wm, F) ank- 
din, Se.) 


Samaaua (Syama grama).— A 
town in the Carnatic province, dis- 
trict of Nellore, seventeen miles N.W, 
from the town of Nellore; lat. 14° 
25’N., lon. 79° 47’ E. 


Samraryor for three hundred 
peaks).—A small village in the king- 
dom of Siam, situated on the west 
coast of the gulf, about lat, 12° N. 
All junks bound from Bankok to 
China or Cochin China, fill up their 
water here, and then strike across 
the gulf due east. The sea-coast 
here is rough and steep.—( Burney, 
$e.) 


Samnone. — A village, formerly 
considerable, in the province of Can- 
deish, sixteen miles N. by E. from 
the foot of the Ajuntee ghaut, and 
remarkable as the spot where the 
wreck of Sindia’s army encamped 
after the battle of Assye,—( Fullar- 
ton, $e.) 
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Samupra.—Sce Sivana Samu- 
DEA. 


Samouccortau,—A town aod fort 
in the Northern Circars, district of 
Rejemundry, twenty-nine miles tra- 
velling distance E. by N. from the 
town of Rajamundry, This ia an 
extensive straggling town, and meanly 
built, but it contains two Hindoo 
temples of singular architecture, and 
bearing evident marks of considerable 
antiquity. The fort is a large equare, 
with high mud walls, stone gateways, 
and a wet ditch. Within it are neat 
barracks and several bungulows, and 
without there is a small cantonment, 
where a battalion of Madras infan- 
try is usually stationed.—(Fullarton, 
40) 

Samwan.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, sixteen miles from Oojein, 
situated on the west bank of the 
Khaond river, In 1820 it belonged 
to Sindia, and contained above 800 
houses,——( Matcolm, 4c.) 


Sanpai woop.—Sce Maaceat and 
Prararatam. 


Sanvatwoop Isrann.—A large 
island in the Eastern seas situated to 
the south of Floris, about the tenth 
degree of north latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 100 miles, by 
thirty the average breadth, The na- 
tive name is Sumba. It is described 
as remarkably level, and destitute of 
any high hill, or even any considerable 
elevation. It was formerly subject 
to the Dutch, but about A.D. 1800 
the natives withdrew their allegiance 
because the Dutch cut down the 
sandal-wood trees, believing the ex- 
istence of a native to be connected 
with that of each tree. Since then 
there has been but little external 
intercourse, and that principally 
carried on by the way of Endé or 
Floris. The natives are said to re+ 
semble those of the interior of Floris, 
but with an additional portion of 
enterprize and ferocity, which fre- 
quently atimulate them to attempt 

ie cutting off of coasting vessels, 
The Buggesses procure here, an- 
nually, considerable quantities of 
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birds’-nests and bees’-wax. San- 
dalwood island and that of Floris 
mey be considered the westernmost, 
on which the natives have frizzled 
hair; those of Sumbhawa and of the 
islands still more to the west having 
universally long hair.—{ Malay Mis- 
collanies, $c.) 


SanpekweIt,—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, which in 1816 be- 
longed to the Guicowar; lat. 1° 4’ 
N., lon. 73° 44’E.; thirty-six miles 
S.E. from Surat. The S.E. road 
from Bursa to this place is a path- 
way leading over hills and vallies co- 
vered with jungle, and intersected by 
numerous streams, mostly without 
water during the dry season, The 
teak tree abonnds in the jungle, but 
ia of too small a size for any purpose 
beyond house-building. ‘The Bhecls 
who inhabit this hilly tract are of a 
more pacific disposition than those 
to the north and south; but the 
jungles are much infested by tigers 
and beasts of prey.— (Sutherland, 

) 


Sanonina Istxs ( Pulo Sanding.) — 
Two small islands situated off the S. 
'W. coast of Sumatra, near the south- 
eastern extremity of the Nassau or 
Poggy islands, in which group they 
are sometimes included. They are 
both inhabited, and their only re- 
markable production is the long nut- 
meg, which grows wild; and some 
good timber, particularly the kind 
known by the name of Marbaw. An 
officer and a2 few men were landed 
here in 1769 with a view to the esta- 
blishment of a settlement, and re- 
mained afew months, during which 
time it rained without cessation. The 
scheme was subsequently abandoned, 
as unlikely to answer any good pur- 
pose,—( Marsden, § c.) 


Sannowy.—A town and district in 
the province of Arracan, 175 miles 
§.S.E. from the town of Arracan; 
lat. 18° 10'N., lon. 94° 5'E. This 
place was captured without resiatance 
in May 1825, and was subsequently 
selected as a head station for a Bri- 
tish corps on account of its repute- 
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tion for salubrity. The cantonments 
stand on a spot of ground on the 
right bank ofa river which had been 
well cleared and drained, and the na- 
tive town in 1827 hed much increased. 

in extent and population.— 
(Public Journals, §.) 

Sanpy.—A_ small village in the 
province of Oude, with a large jeel 
swarming with wild fowl in ita vici- 
nity; lat. 27° 18'N., lon. 79° 50 E.; 
twenty-five miles E.S.E. from For- 
ruck: From Pry to this 
place the country (in 1824) nppeared 
populous and wall aaivansd ie the 
dry season, after the earth and sun 
have absorbed inost of its moisture, 
part of the jeel is cultivated, while 
the rest remains covered with grass 
and aquatic plants.—{ Bishop Icher, 
$e.) 


Sanore Istz.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, situated between ‘the 
third and fourth degrees of north 
latitude and the 125th and 126th 
degrees of east longitude. In Jength 
it may be estimated at thirty miles 
by ten the average breadth; and it 
is surrounded by forty-six smaller 
islands of various dimensions, View- 
ed from the sea, the surface appears 
high and well wooded; and the 
coast has better harbours and is less 
dangerous from hidden rocks and 
shoals than most of the Eastern Ar. 
chipelago. The country is well in- 
habited, and affords refreshments of 
vaiious kinds, such as builocks, hogs, 
goats, and poultry; and coco-nuts 
are in such plenty that an oil is ex- 
preseed from them and. exported. 
Spices are also procured, in which a 
trade is carried on to Magindanao, 

About the middle of the west 
coast is the town, bay, and harbour 
of Taroona, opposite to which on the 
east const is alsoa town and harbour 
called Taboohung, the harbour of 
which is sheltered by two islands, 
There are many other harbours to- 
wards the south end of the island, 
along the middle of which 1uns a 
ridge of high mountsins, terminated 
to the northward by a lofty volcano, 
from which there was a great erup- 
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tion in 1711, This island was for- 
taerly under the jnfluencé of the 
Dutch, who maintained a sinall gar- 
rison on it, and made many converts 
to Christianity, principally by the ex- 
ertions of the missionaries, who 
preached in the Malay tongue, and 
subordinate black 
The islands of Salibabo, 
and Nanusan, were formerly subject 
to Sangir, and afterwards came with 
it under the influence of the Dutch. 
—(Forrest, Mears, £0.) 


Sayerzt.—A town in the province 
of Bejapoof, division of Mortizabad, 
¢ miles N.W. from Merritch. 
is is a town of considerable extent 
and strength belonging to the Put- 
wordun family, where in 1820 Chin- 
tamun Row, adiscontented jaghiredar, 
vesided In grim repose, his propensity 
to plundering being restrained by the 
British government. 


Sansoaz (Sanjara).—A town in 
the province of Ajmeer, named also 
Sachore, situated at the south-west- 
ern extremity, about 140 miles N.E. 
from the gulf of Cutch; lat. 24° 40” 
N,, lon. 71° 38’E. The road be- 
tween this town and Theraud, on the 
north-western frontier of the Guje- 
Tat province, is infested by predatory 
Baloochy banditti of the Koza tribe, 
who render the road impassable 
without @ strong escort. In 1809 
the town of Sanjore belonged to the 
raja of Joudpoor, but the neighbour- 
ing country was under no general 
control, every village having then a 
separate chief, who plundered wher- 
ever he hoped to do so with impu- 
nity. 1 1821 this place was under 
Jhallore, one of the principal stations 
of the Joudpoor government.—( Ei- 
phinstone, &c.) 

Gawxaszee.—A considerable town 
in the province of Bejapoor, division 
of Ryebaugh, situated on the left 
bank of the Enerrancessy, about forty- 
six miles travelting distance S.W. 
‘of Merritch. There is a remarkable 
temple here, dedicated to Mahadeva, 
to which the town end iands adja- 
cent are subject, atthongh within the 
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Colspore territory, being adininis- 
by the officiating Brahmins, wh 
inhabit a sort of fort or enclosure, 
distinct from the body of the place, 
The fortress of Wullubghur stands 
on the hill ebove.—(Fullarton, &c.) 


Sanxix.—A towa in the province 
of Allshabad belonging to the Ret ny 
state of Sumpter, seven miles N.N.E. 
from the town of Sumpter; lat 25° 
54/N., lon, 78° 53’ E. 


Savonz,—See Suanoos. 


Sansapaza Fatt.—A fall, or rather 
id, in the Nerbudda river, five 
miles below Mheshwar in Malwa, im~ 
passable for large boats and difficult 
for canoes, which during the hot 
weather make usc of a back-water, 
deepened for the purpose.—(Afal- 
colm, §c.) 


Sansavuana.—A remarkable drop- 
ping cavern in Northern Hindostan, 
situated in a deep and romantic glen 
on a branch of the Songh rivulet, 
among the mountains that form the 
northern boundary of the Deyrah 
Doon, seven miles N. by E. from the 
town of Deyrah, The water from 
the rock above oozes through the 
roof in an incessant shower, and has 
formed by its action innumerable cal- 
careous stalactites of great size and 
beauty, which have taken the shape 
of the roots, moss, and other decay- 
ed vegetable substances over which 
the water had passed.—(Fudlarton, 
$e.) 

Santt Bacnutty.—A considerable 
walled village in the Mysore province, 
situated on a rising ground, thirty. 
four miles N. by W. from Seringa- 
patam. It contains several Hindoo 
temples, 


Sawrrrooz.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, situated on the enst 
side of the Hooghly river, where the 
government have 8 commercial fac- 
tory and resident, forty-three miles 
north from Calcutta; lat. 23° 13’ N., 
ton. 88° 39’ E, 


Sanwern.—A large snd regutarly- 
built yillage in the province of Male 
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wa, division of Oojein, sixteen miles 
south from the city of Oojein. 


Sanyaastaorta (Sanyasicata).— 
A subdivision of the Rungpoor dis- 
trict, in the province of Bengal, situ- 
ated at the north-western extremity, 
and having in its centre a pergunoab 
belonging to the Deb raja of Bootan. 
The town of Sanyasicata derives its 
name from a Hindoo temple, so call- 
ed, the origin of which fae the fol- 
lowing tradition. When the first ra- 
ja of the Kaycots was building a for- 
tress, the workmen in digging down 
came upon a religious person under- 
ground (a Sanyasi), who was in this 
manner passing his time in devout 
retirement and meditation. He was 
wounded by the pioneers before they 
discovered bim ; but he made no com- 
plaint, only requesting that they would 
cover him up again. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and a convent (akra) 
for persons of his order built over 
him.—{ F. Buchanan, Sc.) 


Saorex.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, forty miles N.E, from 
Cambay ; lat. 22°46’ N., lon. 73°22’ E. 


Garanova Tatz.—One of the small 
Amboyna isles, about twenty miles 
in circumference ; lat. 3° 40’ S., lon. 
28° 40 E. This islaud, with that 
of Noussa Laut, formerly yielded the 
Dutch East-India Company one-half 
of the whole clovea exported by the 
Amboyna government, 

Sarara Iste (Pulo Sapata)—A 
smail elevated barren island in the 
Eastern sens, thus named by the Por- 
tuguese on account of its resem- 
blance to a shoe, which in their lan- 
guage it means, joined with the word 
pulo, the Malay for an island, In 
appearance from the sea it is nearly 
perpendicular, snd white like the 
Pie of Dover, with inaumerable sea 
fowl continually bovsmpand scream— 
ing over it. Lat. 10° 4’ N., lon. 109° 
10 






Sarras.—The middle portion 
of the Muckwanpoor principality, in 
Northern Hindostan, wes partitioned 
by the Nepaulese into two districts, 
and placed under two diptict function- 
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aries. The first of these cowpre- 
hends the tract of country called 

tari, which is mostly situated in the 
low country, bounded on the B. b: 
the Cosi river, and limited on the Ww. 
by the Rati. Very little of the hilly 
country belongs to it, as the divisions 
of Khatang and Muckwanpoor come 
low down and meet at Kemal. Its 


frographical features entirely resem- 
ose of the terriani or low 
country, and its vegetable produc- 
tions are in every respect the same. 
The most remarkable places within 
the limits of Saptari are Naragari, = 
small fort on the plain, where the 
soubah resides; Bhimagari, another 
and similar place, where he occasion- 
ally resides; and Janakpoor, a place 

lebrated in Hindoo fable. No ves- 
tiges remain of former magnificence, 
if they ever existed. 

In 1809 the total revenue collected. 
by the soubah, or superintendant, 
amounted to 1,27,550 rupees, of which 
69,957 rapees arose from [and-rent, 
and fines on marriages, concubines, 
and adulterers. At Jnleswar, in Ma- 
hatari, south from Janakpoor, the 
raja formerly had a manufactory of 

itpetre and gunpowder, and at Sisu~ 
ya, on the Cosi, there is one iron 
mine. 

The Tharoo caste, resembling in 
its manners the Gangayi of Morung, 
composes the greatest portion of the 
population that are dwellers on the 
plain. Neat to these are about equal 
parts of impure Bohare and of the 
military and agricultural tribe of 
Brahmins called Aniwar, both of 
which have at different times been 
sovereigns of the country. Immne- 
diately under the hills are many Ba- 

the Hindi language. 
sare occupied by Srin- 
guyas, ramification the Limboo 
tribe, and also by Magars, Rajpoots, 
and Khass, the first of recent intro- 
duction. (F, Buckanan, $c.) 


Sanaritiy (Sarepalli).—A towa 
in the Carnatic province, district of 
Nellore, seven miles south from the 
town of Nellore; lat. 14° 13’ ML, 
lon. 80°’ E. 
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Sarnaswatt River.—A river of 
Upper Hindostan, which has its 
source in the hills towards the north- 
east of Sirhind, from whence it flows 
in a eouth-westerly direction into the 
large province of Rajpootana, where 
it is al during its progress, 
through that arid country. Vinasana 
ig the place where the Saraswati ter- 
minates, losing itself in the sandy de- 
sert. It waa probably in ancient 
times of much greater magnitude, 23 
a river of this name marks a geogra- 
phical division inthe Hindoomytholo- 
gical poems; but there is also another 
Saraswati, which must have flowed in 
an opposite direction, as, according 
to Hindoo notions, it’ still joins the 
Ganges and Jumna underground, at 
Allahabad, 


Sanawappy.—A town and district 
in Pegu, the first seventy-seven miles 
N.W. from Rangoon; lat. 17° 40’N., 
Jon, 95° 43 E. The surrounding 
country abounds with teak and other 
timber forests. 


Sanawan.—A town in the king- 
dom of Ava, province of Pegu, situ- 
ated on the Irawady, eighty miles 
N.W, from Rangoon ; lat, 17° 3! 
lon. 95° 52 E. Thisis a large and 
populous place, the head-quarters of 

is Burmese majesty’s war-boats in 
Pegu. One fish-tank here is farmed 
by government for a sum equal to 
about £1,000 per annum.—(Snod- 
grass, $c.) 


Sanawax.—A port in the island of 
Borneo, from whence antimony is 
exported, 


Saauaut (srihat, an affluent mart). 
—A small town in the province of 
Bengal, district of Birboom, eighty- 
five miles west from the city of Moor- 
shedabad ; lat, 24° 14’ N., lon. 86° 
5IE. 

Sanrita.—A fortified town and 
pergunnah in the province of Allaha- 
bad, twenty-five miles S. by W. from 
teed lat, 25° 48 N., lon. 79° 38’ 






Sapincuus.—A pergunnah in the 
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province of Gundwana, dependent on 
Sumbhulpoor, from which kee seventy 
miles weat. The high road from Rut- 
tunpoor passes: through it, in conse- 
quence of which it suffered much from 
nilitary exactions while tributary to 
Nagpoor. It became subject to the 
British government in 1818, when 
the assessment in money was reduced 
from 4,500 to 3,500 Sumbhulpoor 
rupees.—{ Roughsedge, &c.) 

Sarsew (Sareyx) Riven. — Sec 
Goocna Riven. 


Sanmatra Iere.—A small island 
in the Eestern seas, about thirty 
miles in circumference, situated in 
lat. 8° 10’ S., lon. 129° 


Sarowy (Serohi).—A division of 
the Ajmeer province, of which it oc~ 
cupies the western portion, between 
the twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth 
degrees of north latitude. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it is described ea fol- 
lows: “ Circar Sarowy, containing 
six mahals, revenue 42,077,437 dams. 
This circar furnishes 8,000 cavalr 
and 38,000 infantry.” To the nortl 
the limits of this district disappear in 
the great desert; on the south is the 
province of Gujerat ; on the weat 
the channel of the Banase river and 
the dominions of the Ameers of Sinde. 
Until recently, when its internal com- 
motions attracted the attention of the 
British government, this portion of 
Hindostan remained quite unknown, 
and was supposed to be an almost 
uninhabitable desert ; but a more in- 
timate acquaintance with its circum~ 
stances has tended considerably to 
modify that opinion, its evil condi- 
tion being evidently much more the 
work of man than of nature. The 
soil is described as fertile, and, what 
is of the importance in India, 
every where abounding with water ; 
the cattle are also of a most superior 
quality. Indeed, the capabilities of 
Sarowy are very great, and its posi- 
tion important, as it commands seve: 
ral strong passes, and is central with 
respect to the frontier posts of the 
Bengal and Bombay presidencies, be- 
tween which it forms a connecting 
link, A considerable portion of its 
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former revenue consisted of duties 
levied on the transit of goods from 
the ports of Cutch and the northern 
cities of Gujerat to the cities of Aj- 
meer and Paulee. The latter town 
is again becoming the emporium of 
thia branch of the trade of Rajpoo- 
tana. 

The ancient history of this state is 
little known ; but it” has been ascer- 
tained that it never was politically 
dependent on Joudpoor or Pathan- 
poor, although both these states have 
in modern times laid claim to it, and 
deeply injured it by their intrigues 
and depredations. In 1822, when 
the raja appealed to Calcutta, it was 
found by Sir David Ochterlony in a 
atate of complete desolation, infested 
from within by the savage Bheels and 
Meenas (who form a considerable 
portion of the population), and from 
without by the two states above-men- 
tioned, who plundered its territories 
under various pretences. these 
oppression, joi ernal anar- 
chy, ondition of thi: ipality 
became go distracted, that it was fast 
approaching a state of political disso- 
lution, when it excited the commi- 
seration of the British ernment, 
as well from motives of humanity as 
with a view of maintaining tranquil- 
lity, which cannot long continue dis- 
turbed in one quarter of India with- 
out gradually extending to the 
others, 

It being found quite impracticable 
to restore order, or recover the coun- 
try from actual ruin, without the de- 
cided intervention of the British go- 
verninent, in 1823 a detachment of 
troops, under intelligent officers, was 
marched into the country, and the 
states of Joudpoor and Palhan, 
directed to abstain from hostilities, 
and refer their claims to the arbitra- 
tion of the ptedominating power. 
The protection afforded by the Bri- 
tish government to the petty states 
of Hindostan is general, not partial ; 
and as no one has a right to injure 
its neighbour, neither can any one 
claim merit for refraining from com- 
mitting injuries, which is a duty it 
owes to the paramount states, In 
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too many cases the British treaties 
have given chiefs and princes » 
power of oppression and tyranny 
which they would not have dared to 
exercise under the old political con- 
stitution of India, lest it should be 
followed by conspiracy and dethrone- 
ment. At present, however, it is to 
be clearly understood that the pro- 
tecting state of the federal alliance 
will not tolerate tyranny in the ruler 
any more than rebellion in the sub- 
ject, ite object being to preserve these 
petty communities from the baneful 
effects of their own folly, perverse- 
ness, and ignorance, as well as against 
the aggressions of external foes. In-~ 
deed, Sarowy is so situated with re- 
gard to Palhanpoor and other coun- 
tries subordinate to Bombay, that 
they cannot long remain quiet if Su- 
rowy be disturbed._(Sir David Och- 
“ye Capt. Waugh, Capt. Spiers, 
Ce 


Sarowy.—The capital of the pre= 
ceding principality, situated about 
sixty-two miles from Odeypoor; lat. 
24° 52’ N,, lon. 73° 15 E. The Sa- 
rowy raja’s family ie a branch of that 
of Pertaubgbur Deolah, and thence 
called Deolah Rajpoots. They are 
Sesodyas of the Rana of Odeypoor’s 
own line, yet were considered inde- 
pendent both of that state and of 
Odeypoor, having never paid tribute 
except when it was extorted by the 
edge of the sword, About ten years 
ago the real heir of Sarowy was de- 

d for his crimes, when Row Sheo 
Singh, the present ruler, was appoint- 
ed manager. When taken under the 
British protection in 1823, on account 
of the exhausted state of the Row’s 
treasury and the impoverished con- 
dition of his country, he was excused 
tribute for four years, The privilege 
of senctuary named “ sirna” is par- 
ticularly prevalent among the petty 
chiefs and their feudatories in this 
quarter, by whom it is still main- 
tained in its full vigour, although 
one of the greatest defects of the 
ancient Rajpoot constitution, now 
going rapidly to decay. ‘This was 
once the most frequented road for 
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commerce between Gujerat and Up- 
per Hindostan, which will probably re- 
turn, it the British protection be- 
ing notified in 1823, many predatory 
Bheels aad Meenas quitted their 
haunts among the hills aud settled 
on the plains in their former villages. 
Should war ever ensue between the 
British government and the Ameers 
of Sinde, this‘town will be the central 
point of union for any operations that 
may be undertaken against that state 
by the armies of Madras and Bengal. 
—(Sir D, Ockterlony, Capt. Wangh, 
Capt. Spiers, Sc.) 


Sannowiy.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, district of Goracpoor, 
fifty-one miles N.W. from the town 
of Gorucpoor ; lat. 27° 18’ N., lon. 
82 47 E. 


Santut,—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, division of Harrow- 
tee, situated on the right bank of the 
Newry river, In 1820 it contained 
about 1,500 inhabitante.—{ Afalcolm, 


$e.) 

Sarnun (Sarana, an arya )—A 
district in the province of Bahar, si- 
tuated about the twenty-sixth degree 
of north latitude. It also compre- 
hends the division of Bettiah, or 
Chumparua. To the aorth it is 
bounded by Gorucpoor and Muck- 
wanpoor; on the south by the Gan- 
ges; to the east it has Tirhoot; and 
on the west the Dewa, or Goggra, 
In 1784, according to Major Ren- 
nell’s mensuration, Sarun and Bet- 
tiah contained 5,106 square miles, of 
which area the particular space dis- 
tinguished by the name of Sarun oc- 
cupied 2,560 square miles. So late 
as 1810 a small segwent of this dis- 
trict continued on the opposite side 
of the Great Ganges, immediately 
above the Dinapoor cantonments, 2 

hical irregularity which hss 
probably since been rectified. 

The Sarun diel for its dimen- 
sions, ia one ¢ Most prosperous 
Be the es ivemaigr) _ has 

al ‘iod been in the highest 
state of cultivation. The land is 
Plentifully supplied with moisture by 
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two rivers, the Ganges and the 
Gunduek, besides numerous smaller 
streams, and the soil, under proper 
tillage, yields abundantly all the rich- 
est luctions of the : it con 
sequently contains scarcely any waste 
or junele, so that the farmers are 
un the necessity of sending their 
cattle into other quartera to graze, 
Circar Chumparun, or Bettiah, has 
not been so fortunate, as it auffered 
severely during the t famine of 
1770, when almost half of its inhabi- 
tants are supposed to have perished. 
Besides this, the zemindars haviry 

for many years been deprived of their 
lands, which were leased to ignorant 
and rapacious revenne contractors, 
experienced such oppression, that 
the majority of the population that 
survived the famine were obliged to 
abscond, leaving the country almost 
a desert. Since that melancholy 
epocha the zemindars have been re- 
established by the decennial scttle~ 
ment; many of the ancient inhabi- 
tants have returned, and cultivation 
has been on the increase. 

The Bettiah division is situated at 
the northern extremity, and in 1784, 
including Chumparon, bad an area 
of 2,546 square miles, which, it is 
remarkable, was never properly pub- 
jugated until after the acquisition of 
the dewanny by the East-IndiaCom- 
pany in 1765. The chief towns are 
Bettiah, Boggah, and Maissy; aod 
the principal river the Gunduck, on 
the vanke of which, and indeed all 
over the pergunnah, large timber 
trees for ship-building are procured, 
and little to the north firs for masts 
and spars. The agricultural produce 
of the Sarun division is of a more 
valuable description, consisting of 
opium, tobacco, wheat, barley, flax, 
peas, linseed, and a small quantity 
of cotton. The breed of cattle is 
also excellent, and the bullocks equal 
to the government standard for the 
ordnance department, for which pur- 
pose, and for the table, they are only 
rivalled by those of Gujerat. It is 
remarkable that the natives in the 
adjoining districts should never have 
attempted to improve their own breed 
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Of cattle to the same degreé of excel- 
lence. In 180] only two zeminda- 
daries of any magnitudes were heid 
by persons professing the Mahote- 
dan faith, that religion appearing ne~ 
ver to have attained a predominance 
in this quarter of the Bahar province. 
In 1814 the jumma, of land assess- 
ment to the revenue, amounted to 
11,40,560 rupees. 

There are few articles of trade ma- 
nufactured in Sarun, and Eur 
merchants never found its clotha to 
suit the home market. The princi- 
pal mercantile commodity is salt- 
petro, a great part of that used 
throughout Bengal and exported to 
Enrope being the production of Sa- 
ran. Government has two factories, 
one for the provision of cloth of a 
particular quality, and the other for 
collecting saltpetre on government 
account, Good roads are much 
wanted, as the commercial transac- 
tions of the merchants who trade 
from the south and east to Benares, 
Oude, and Nepaul, would be greatly 
facilitated if highwaya were made and 
kept in order from Hajypoor to the 
Goggra river, from Chuprah to the 
frontiers of Nepaul, and from Maissy 
to Durronly. 

Almost every village had former! 
a mud fort belonging to it, to whi 
the inhabitants resorted when sttack- 
ed by their aeighbours. The remains 
of these are still visible, but,in a rui- 
nous condition. There is not a 
bridge in the whole district ; neither 
is there any institution where the 
Hindvo or Mahomedan law is taught. 
In cvery large village there are 
wchoola, where Hindoo children are 
instructed in reading, writing, and 
accounts, for which the parents pay 
& weekly stipend to the teacher. In 
101, when the Marquis Wellesley 
issued his statistical queries, the 
fodge and collector each returned 

estimates of the population, 
which agreed # the aggregate of 
4,200,008 inhebitants, But a prodi- 
Bicua discrepancy anpested in their 
bedpectiveestimates of the proportion 
that the Mxhomedans bore to the 
indeos, the judge reckoning them 


jacent dist 
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one in 500, the collector at one ie 
four. Comparing them with ce ad 
ts, they ate probabt: 
‘abuvt one in eight—({Colebrooke, J. 
Grant, Boddam, Elphinstone, $c.) 


Sazuncroor.—A subdivision of 
the Malwa province, situated be- 
tween the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth degrees of north letitude. The 
town of Sarungpoor is in lat. 23° 35’ 
N,, lon. 76° 35’ E., on the east side 
of the Cali Sinde river, and in 1820 
contained about 2,000 houses. It is 
an ancient city, and is said to have 
been greatly improved by Baz Bnha- 
dur, the last Mahomedan prince of 
Malwa who assumed the title of king. 
—(Malcolm, $e.) 


Sasnegx (: sasani, rule).—A town in 
the province of Agra, thirty-eight 
lee N.N-E. from the city of Agra; 
lat. 27° 45 N., lon. 78° 4° E. In 
1803 the zemindar, being refractory, 
was expelled after a desperate resist- 
ance. The fort was then remark: 
for the t height and thickness of 
its mud ramparts, protected by a 
double ditch of no great depth, and 
without a glacis. After its reduction 
by Lord Lake the works were par- 
tially destroyed, and they are now 
only to be traced in their ruins, The 
modern town stands without the 
walls, and in 1820 was extensive and 
populous. —(Fi ‘ullarton, $c.) 


Sassenam (Sahasram).—A town 
in the Shahnbad district, thirty-four 
miles south from Buxar; lat. 24° 58” 
N., lon, 83° 58’ E. Shere Shah, the 
Afghaa, who expelled the emperor 
Humayoon (the father of Acber) from 
Hindostan, was buried here in a 
magnificent mausoleum, built in the 
centre of a great reservoir of water. 
The monument rises from the middle 
of the tank, which is about a mile 
in circumference, and bounded on 
zach side by masonry, the descent 
to the water being by a flight of steps 
now in ruins. The dome and the 
rest of the building is of a fine grey 
stone, at present much discoloured 
by age and neglect. ; 

is is a large place, partly built 
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of stone, and coftaina other Maho- 
medan remains besides the mauso- 
leum. Among the hills to the zouth- 
east, about four miles from Sasse- 
ram, is the water-fall of Deocoond 
(Devacunda), much resorted to as & 
sacred bathing-place by the Hindoos 
fat one season of the year, and at all 
seasons the haunt of fakeers, who 
have their cells in the neighbouring 
rocks, For eight months of the year, 
however, it is destitute of water. 
Among these hills are still to be seen 
the ruina of bridges, and other indi- 
cations of a former local importance. 
—( Hodges, Fullarton, &c.) 

Satanunc.—The capital ofa small 
rajeship in Hindostan, at present 
subject to the Nepaulese ; lat. 28° 7” 
N., lon, 83° 42° E., seventy-nine 
miles W.N.W. from Catmandoo, 
‘This place stands on a hill, aud for- 
merly contained 250 thatched huts, 
besides the brick castle of the chief; 
whose whole territories (according 
to native report) contained 1,500 
houses, and yiclded a revenue of 
2,000 rupees. 


Sarana.—aA strong hill fortress 
in the province of Bejapoor, fifty-six 
miles south from Poona, and 146 
miles travelling distance from Bom- 
bay; lat. 17° 42 N., lon. 74° 12’ E. 
The name signifies seventeen, being 
the number of walls, towers, and 
gates it possessed or was supposed to 
possess. It is situated midway be~ 
tween the Krishna and Tourna Ghaut, 
and stands on the western point of a 
hill rising from a base about seven 
miles in length from east to west. 
The hill on which the fort is placed 
is about 800 feet high, scarped per- 
pendicularly near the summit, so as 
to present a solid wall of rock on all 
sides, At no great distance from 
Satara are many hill forts of it 
natural strength, the whole territor 
being in a manner studded with 
strong positions. Among these may 
be enumerated Chundun, Wundun, 
Nangherry, Wyratghur, Pandooghur, 
Kummulghur, Kunzulghur, and Ke- 
Tinga. 

The town or pettah of Satara lies 
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at the bottom of the mountain, and 
in 1820 consisted of one long street 
of tiled huts, built partly of stone 
and partly of mud or unburned bricks, 
without even a Hindoo temple, or 
any public edifice of note. At that 
date a space bad been cleared in the 
centre of the town, and preparations 
were going on for the erection of a 
new palace for the raja, the ancient 
residence of the family having lon, 
fallen to ruin, and the two amal 
houses in the fort being quite unfit 
for his accommodation. In the mean 
time the raja occupied a dwelling of 
three stories high not far distant, 
The cantonments of the troop: 
habitation of the British resident 
were situated about two miles to the 
east of the town. The vule of Sa- 
tara is one of the most pleasing 
tracts in the Deccan, rich in rice cul- 
tivation, and clumps of fine trees 
clustered around the villages, It 
stands within the influence of tho 
sea-breeze, and from that circum- 
stance, combined with its extraordi- 
nary clevation, enjoys a climate racc- 
ly to be found in similar latitudes. 
The sword of Sevajce ia still pre- 
served ot Satara, where it is exhi- 
bited to strangers. It is a cut-and- 
thrust sword of Genoese fabrica- 
tion, 

Satara was taken from the sovee 
reign of Bejapoor in 1651 by Sevajee, 
the founder of the Maharatta ein~ 
pire; and here for more than a cen- 
tury his descendants continued im- 
prisoned by their nominal deputies 
the Peshwas, who nevertheless treat- 
ed them with great respect. On 
succeeding to that office the Peshwa 
repaired to Satara, and received the 
khelaut or dress of investiture from 
his prisoner’s hands; and when 
he took the field, he always went 
through the formality of having an 
audience to take leave of his pageant 
master. The country circumjacent 
to Satara also benefited by his resi- 
dence, as it enjoyed exemption from 
military depredation; and whenever 
any chief entercd its limits all the 
insignia of royalty were laid aside, 
and the nagara or great drum of the 
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empire censeil to beat, The father 
of the late raja was a private silladar, 
or commandant of horse; but being 
unfortunately of the genuine blood 
of Sevajee, on the demise of his pre- 
decessor he was exalted from a state 
of happy obscurity to the splendid 
misery of a throne anda prison. He 
died in May 1808, on which event the 
reigning Peshwa, Bajerow, proceeded 
to Satara to superintend his obse- 
quies, and the investiture of his suc- 
cessor. After performing these so- 
lemnities, and assisting at the cere- 
monies of the young raja’s marriage, 
be returned to Poona his capital, 
having previously made arrangements 
calculated to improve the condition 
of his prisoner. 

In 1810 the Peshwa notified to the 
British minister the probsbility of the 
Satara raja’s visiting Poona, 
represented that in such an event he 
hoped the resident would pay the 
compliment that was due to his (the 
Peshwa’s) sovereign, by waiting on 
him at the palace, and afterwards 
giving him an éntertainment at the 
residency. Neither of these occur- 
rences ever happened; but the cir- 
cumstance of the Peshwa’s wishing 
the British representative to hol 
public intercourse with the Satara 
raja, certifies how completely the in- 
herent jealousy of the Maharatta 
character had been subdued by the 
persevering and honourable conduct 
which it bad experienced on the part 
of the British government. It also 
proved how mildly in recent times 
state prisonera are dealt with by na- 
tive politicians, who have a thoiough 
reliance on its good faith, Toa Eu- 
ropean diplomatist ppears an 
anomaly in politics, that intercourse 
should be held with a soverei 
whom the British government did 
not acknowledge; but the events of 
the last twenty years have produced 
so fundamental a change in the an- 
cient relations of the Indian powers, 
that many of their rights and privi- 
leges had virtually become annulled, 
and certainly in a great degree for- 
gotten. 

On the expulsion of the Peshwa 
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in 1818, the British government de- 
termined to re-instate the Setar. raja 
in a portion of his ancestors’ domi- 
nions, and accordingly a certain tract 
of country was reserved for that pur- 
pose, and now constitutes the Satara 
dominions. This tract on the west 
is bounded by the western ghaut 
mountains; on the south by the 
‘Warna and Krishna rivera; on the 
north by the Neera and Beema ri- 
vers; and on the east by the frontier 
of the Nizam’s dominions, The 
whole area occupies a ce of 
about 11,600 square miles; but of 
the country thus assigned, lands to 
the value of three lacks per annum 
by old jaghiredars, whose allegiance 
had been transferred to the British 
government, and as much more had 
been alienated. In 1621 the total net 
revenues of the Satara raja amounted 
to 15,60,000 rupees; and the total 
charges to 14,02,000 rupees, leaving 
a surplus of 1,77,840 rupees, 

The principal towns are Satara, 
Punderpoor, Bejapoor, Mahabillysir, 
Merritch, and Huttany, besides man: 
hill-forts, which if resolutely defend- 
ed are almost impregnable. Some 
of these, however, have been disman- 
tled, and the worhs of others suffered 
to fall into decay, but the strength of 
their former sites will always remain, 
The management of the raja’s terri- 
tories, and superintendence of bis 
affairs, was in the first instance as- 
signed to Captain Grant, until the 
country became thoroughly tran- 
quillized, which gradual taking place, 
in April 1821, when the raja Nur 
Narrain having attained the age of 
twenty-one, was invested with the 
uncontrolled administration of his 
dominions. — (Fullarton, Captain 
Grant, Tone, Prinsep, Elphinstone, 
&e.) 


Satcone (; Saigrama, the seven vile 
lages,).—A town in Bengal, formerly 
of some note, but now inconsider- 
able, situated on a small creek of the 
river Hooghly, about four miles to 
the N.W. of the town of Hooghly. 
In 1566, and probably later, this was 
8 large trading city, in which Euro- 
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perm merchants had their factories 
procuring the productions of Ben- 
3 and at that date the 
Tiver waa capable of floating 
vessels.—{Rennsll, $c.) 
Sacrmancatum.—A town in the 
northern district of Coimbatoor, 
forty-six miles N. by E. from the 
town of Coimbatoor; lat, 11° 31’N., 
lon. 77° 16K, The fortress at this 
place is large, and constructed of cut 
atone, and in A.D. 1801 had ® ger 
rison, but contained few houses. 
pettah or town is scattered over the 
plain at some distance, and at the 
above date contained only 600 
houses. In the town and neighbour- 
hood cotton goods are mavufactured 
from the cotton raised in the sur- 
rounding country. Here is a temple 
of considerable repute dedicated to 
Vishnu.—(F. Buchanan, §c.) 
Sarroora Mountains.—An cx- 
tensive range of hills in the Deccan, 
situated between the Nerbudda ai 
Tuptee, forming the southern boun- 
dary of the valley of the first, and 
the northern of the valley of the 
‘Tuptee, It extends along from uear 
Surat, where it approaches the north- 
ern termination of theWestern Ghauts 
to lat, 77° east, and is almost wholly 
occupied by the Bheel tribes. In 
appearance they differ from the Vind- 
byan mountains, having bold romantic 
outlines rising into lofty peaks, but 
in geological structure they are si- 
milar. The highest peak is about 
2,600 feet above the level of the sea, 
and consists of amygdaloid and green- 
stone (which composes more than 
half the hill) end at the top basalt.— 
(Jas. Fraser, Malcolm, &c.) 


Sarvecaut.—aA fortified village jn 
the provinge of Coimbatoar, fifty-two 
miles travelling distance W. by 5S. 
from the city of Mysore. It stands 
near the banks of the Cavery, about 
three miles above the point where 
the river forks off to form the cele- 
brated island of Sivana Samudra— 
(Fullaston, 5c.) 


Sauseayorty Rivea.—A river in 
the province of Gujerat, that issues 








from the Dhaubur Lake, twenty milea 
of Doongurpoor, and from 
tance & wos in 2 southerly direction 
je gulf of Cambay, passit 
Ahmedabad on its route, taeluding 
windings, its course may be eatimar 
wt £00 miles. 


Savozsr.—A small independent 
state in NorthernHindoatan, sityated 
on the banks of the Sutuleje, between 
Bhujee and Koomharsein. 


Saucour (Sagara).—A large town 
in the province of Mulws, seventy- 
four miles E.8.E. from Seronge ; 
lat, 23° 48’ N,, lon. 78° 47” E. This 
place was very little known, although 
so near to the British frontier in 
Bundlecund, until taken possession 
of by the detachment under Gencral 
Marshall in 1818, when it was dis- 
covered to be of considerable mag~ 
nitude, and exhibited every appear- 
ance of an opulent and flourishing 
city, although situated in the heart 
of the Pindary country. 

Saugur was originally ecded by the 
Peshwa, by the treaty of Poona, the 
manager of it, Benaick Row, having 
sheltered the Pindaries, and openly 
suffered levies to be made in the town 
for the Raja of Nagpoor. It sur- 
rendered without resistance, and soon 
after all the hills-forts and strong 
halds, sixteen in number, were given 
up without firing 2 shot, and the in- 
habitants in general qppeared satis- 
fied with the change. By taking ac- 
tual possession of Saugur, the se- 
curity of the adjacent country was 
not only increased, but, by superior 
mi ment, the hereditary jaghire- 
dar (Nana Govind Row of Calpee) 

i three times the sum ever 
before realized py him from the rents. 
The past receipts of this territory 
have been estimated at 6,98,000 ru- 
pees, out of which certain partions 
are to be paid to Nana Govind and 
Bengick Row. The entire occupa- 
tion of this strong country has ren- 
dered it necessary to station part of 
the military force required to over- 
awe Central Hindostan within the 
limits of the Sangur district. {The 
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Marquis of Hastings, Prinscp, Public 
Journals, &c.) 

Savronur(. Setghadan)—& town 
in the Barramehal, 106 miles W. by 
8. from Madras ; lat. 12° 57' N., lon. 
78° 48’ E. The situation of this place 
is picturesque, being surrounded by 

covered in part with brush- 
wood. The nabob of the Carnatic 
has a garden here, which is consider- 
ed one of the best in the country ; 
but like most Eastern gardens is to- 
tally devoid of taste or beauty. The 
trees are planted regularly, and the 
water is conducted in smal! channels 
to the root of each. In this neigh- 
pourhood the agave americana 
grows in great profusion. The sur- 
Sounding hills are covered with large 
stones, among which grow many 
emall trees and shrubs, and also a 
few tamarind and banyan trees of 
great age and size. The ghaut or 
ss beyond this place and approach- 
fog Mysore has been widened and 
levelled since the conquest of the 
province, and artillery can now as- 
cend with little difficulty; but the 
tranquillity of the whole south of 
Indiz, now under the Madras pre~ 
sidency, has rendered this road prin- 
cipally important for commercial 
purposes. 

Sautnetz.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, thirty-two miles 
N.N.E. from Elllichpoor; lat. 21° 36° 
N., lon, 77° 55’ E. 


Savanonz.—See Suaunoon. 


Savwoz.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, sixty miles S.E. from the 
city of Ajmeer; lat. 25° 11° N,, lon. 
73 8 EB. 


Savy Istz.~—An island twenty 
miles long in the Eastern Seas, sub- 
ordinate to the Dutch factory at 
Cc » on the iceland of Timor; 
lat, 10° 35’ 8., sixty miles west of 
Roti, 

This island is of a stony, barren 
nature. Small quantities of maize, 
kachang, and cotton are reised, but 
in dry seasons they greatly depend 
on the sugar of the Lontar palm. 


$11 


Their wild and domestic anireals, re- 
ligion, and customs, are the same as 
on Timor. Wax, sandal-wood, and 
edible birds’-nests ere exported, and 
during the Dutch old government, 
slavea: but this commerce was inter- 
dicted in 1812 by the British govern- 
ment, In 1820 the population was 
estimated at 5,000 persons, governed 
by four chiefs, who acknow! 

supremacy of the Dutch, and 
sometimes contributed military as- 
sistance in their Timorese wars, A. 
Dutch interpreter is usually stationed 
here. Matay Miscellanics, Thorn, 
$e.) 

Sawa.—A good sized town in the 
Province of Ajmeer, about ten miles 
south from the fortress of Chitore. 
In 1824 it was surrounded by walls, 
and contained some handsome pago- 
das and two beautiful bowlics— 
(Bishop Heber, &c.) 


Sawun.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, six miles travelling dis- 
tance from Munassa; Int. 24° 25’ N., 
lon. 75° 10’ E. In 1820 it belonged 
to Sindia, and contained about 
houses. 


Sawuntwaxaze.— See Wanare. 


Savarenempacum/ Swayama Brah- 
ma.J—A smali town in the Carnatic, 
seventeen miles west from Madras ; 
lat. 13° 6 N,, lon. 80° 4’E. At this 
place there is a remarkable tank, 
eight miles in length by three in 
breadth, which has not been formed 
by excavation like those in Bengal, 
but by shutting up with an artificial 
bank an opening between two natural 
ridges of ground. In the dry season 
the water is let out in small portions 
for irrigation, and the quantity is said 
to be sufficient to supply the lands of 
thirty-two villages (should the rains 
fail), in which 5,000 persons arc em- 
ployed in agricultural purauits. 


Sra.xors.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, seventy-two miles 
N. by E. from the city of Lahore ; 
lat. 32° 35’ N., lon. 74°20’ E. This 
was a place of eonsiderable note early 
in tho sixteenth century, being fre- 
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ently mentioned by the emperor 

aber in his personal memoirs, 

Sucuane Istzs(or Dutch Islands), 
—A group of islands at the mouth of 
the Siam river, where sessela: pro 
ceed to complete their water and get 
ready for sea. The larger isles are 
covered with wood, but some of the 
smaller are bare rocks, The two 
largest present vestiges of former 
cultivation, and on both a few mi- 
serable inhabitants are still to be 
seen; Jat. 13° 12’ N,, lon, 101°E, 


Seconpreanap. —See Hypgza- 
BAD. 

SxcunpeaMaLty.—A spot in the 
Carnatic province, district of Ma- 
dura, about four miles south from 
the city of Madura, believed by the 
natives of the vicinity to have becn 
the burial-place of Alexander the 
Great.—( Fullarton, $c.) 

Sccunpna (Alexandria}.—A con- 
siderable walled village in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, thirty-two miles S.E. 
from the city of Delhi; 28° 28’ N., 
lon, 77° 33’ E, It stands in @ wil- 
derness of Dhak jungle, which cx- 
tends in this quarter over a large tract 
of the Doab.—( Fullarton, $c.) 


Sscunpra.—A town in the pro- 
dince of Agra, seven miles north 
from the city of Agra, of which in 
former times it was probably # large 
suburb. It is now an uninhabited 
collection of ruins. Of these several 
noble gateways, part of the walls of 
a pelace, a coss pillar, and various 
other architectural fragments, are still 
in a tolerable condition. The only 
remaining entire structure is the ce- 
lebrated mausoleum of the emperor 
Acber, a vast pyramidical pile of 
arched galleries, tier over tier, with 
smal! cupola pavilions at intervals, 
It ia certainly, in point of magnifi- 
cence, the most rematkable all 
the Mogul monuments, and scarcely 
yields to any in the elaborate detailx 
of its marble trellices and relicvos, 
but it is fantastical in its design, and 
in the contrasted coloure of its ma- 
terials. —( Fullarton, §c.) 


Szcunpsa.—A town in the pro- 
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vince of Agra, forty-four miles N.E. 
from the city of 3 lat, 27° 42” 
N., lon. 78° 16 E. 


Sevasnsocuur (Sedasivaghar).— 
A maritime town in the Canara pro-~ 
vince, forty-five miles N.N.W, from 
Onore; lat. 14° 51’ N,, lon. 74° E. 

Sreas.—A large village in the 
province of Malwa, principality of 
Dewass, which in 1820 contained 
about 227 houses; lat. 23° 3’ N., lon, 
76° 11 E. 

Sreassex Iscc.—A small island in 
the Eastern sens, one of the Sooloo 
archipelago. It is a high island and 
well wooded, but cleared and inhe- 
bited in many places, and supplicd 
with water. It yields many cowrics. 

Srisan (Siva).—The capital of 
@ small mountainous district in the 
province of Lahore, situated about 
sixty-five miles E.N.E. from Amrit- 
sir; lat. 31° 48'N., lon. 75° 52 E. 
It stands on the brink of a rivulet, 
and is fortified. 


Sirsecrov Istz.—Aa island lying 
off the west coast of Sumatra, si- 
tuated principally between the first 
and second degrees of nouth latitude, 
and the ninety-cighth and ninety- 
ninth of east longitude. In length it 
may be estimated at seventy miles, by 
ten the average breadth. 

This island is inhabited hy the 
Mantawey race, and the inhabitants 
both of Si Pora and the Poggy Isles 
consider it as their parent country 
but they are, notwithstanding, gene- 
rally engaged in hostil The in- 
habitants are distinguished only by 
some variety in the patterns wit! 
which their skins are tattooed. This 
island ia rendered conspicuous from 
a distance by a volcanic mountain.— 
(Marsden, §c.) 


Sxznaunce ( Sivaganj).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Dinagepoor, eighty-four iniles N.N.E. 
from Moorshedabad; lat. 25° 3’ N., 
lon. 80° 12° E. 

Sexpty ( Sinduli).—A Gorkha for- 
tress in Northern Hindostan, district 
of Muckwanpoor, to the possession 
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of which that people attach consider- 
able importance, as commanding the 
terrtan: or low country; tat. 27° 9” 
N., lon, 85° 55’ E., sixty-eight miles 
S.E. from Catmandoo, 


Srgparooz.—A town in the 
vince of Beyapoor, seventy miles 8 E. 
from the city of Beyapoor; lat. 16° 
28' N., lon. 76° 44’ EL 


Srrnousa.—A consilerable town 
in the province of Delhi, district of 
Saharunpoo, thirty-four miles N,W. 
from the town of Saharunpoor; lat. 
30° LY N.,lon. 77°7’E. Most of the 
houses here are built with brick, and. 
the surrounding country 19 fertile and 
populous,—(Jas. Fraser, $c ) 


Sirsoae.—A town in the Gujerat 

minsula, twenty-two ules west 
hom the gult of Cambay, lat. 21° 
44'N,, lon, 72 3! E, 


Seranee.—The capstal of a httle 
daghiedar in the province of Del, 
who holds a small barony under the 
British government, under the larger 
one of Bullumghur; lat 28°20 N, 
lon, 77° ¥ E, twenty-six miles south 
fiom Delhi, 


Sarkun Kuotrari.—A smalt vil- 
lage in Northern Hindostan, piinci- 
pally mbabited by Brahmans, situated 
about 1,500 yards from the base of a 
hull fou miles west fiom the fortress 
of Muckwanpoot ; lat. 27° 27'N., 
ton. 84° 57’ E. 


Sictasay.—A town im Northern 
Ihndostaa, eleven nules S.W. fiom 
Rampoor, in Bussaher ; lat, 31° 18” 
N., lon, 77° 29 E. 


Scrtronz —A small town in the 
province of Allahobad, twenty-four 
miles W. by S. fiom Punnah ; lat. 
24° 43’ N., lon, 79° 47’ E, 


Secmtran.—A town in the prow 
vince of Malwa, which in 1820 be- 
longed to the Raja of Rutlam, and 
contained about 300 houses ; lat. 22° 
27° N,, lon. 75° Y E. 


Sxcona Rovrg.—This river has its 
source about twenty miles W.N.W. 
from Ahmednuggu, from whence it 
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flows in a south-easterly direction ; 
and after a wmding course of about 
200 miles, falls into the Beema, the 
bulk of which it nearly doubles by 
the accession of xs waters. 


Saxons (or Selore).—A town in 
the province of Malwa, twenty-two 
miles W. by 8. from Bopaut , lat. 23° 
15’ N., lon. 77°10 E. This place 
stands on the banks of the little mver 
Roota Sein, and 1 surrounded by a 
large grove of mango and other trees, 
The soil 1s a black mould, but nor 
much cultivated. In 1820 1t belong- 
ed to the Nabob of Bopaul, and was 
the residence of the Buitish agent for 
conducting the intercourse with that 
state. He also has charge of a num- 
ber of petty chefs and Grassia» on 
the right bank of the Nerbudda and 
east of the Cali Sinde, besules ma- 
naging the districts of Birseah and 
Shujawulpoor and supenntending 
Omutwara.—{ Hunter, Malcolm, ge.) 


Szera —A town in the protince of 
Ayjmeer, forty -five miles east from the 
town of Bhatneer ; Jat. 29° 28’ N., 
lon, 74° 38’ E, 

Srenacot Tavrir.—A temple in 
Northern Hindustan, thu ty-ninenules 
NE. from Almora, lat. 4 N, 
lon, 80° 14 E, 6,924 feet above the 
level of the sca. 


Seracnee —A small principality 
in the province of Guyerat, some- 
where between Theraud and Sanjore, 
in 1920 clarmed ns tubutary to Joud- 

but the raja then maintained 


Bis isdependences—( Elphinstone, $c.) 


Scexpuena.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, the capital of the ce- 
lebrated Somroo Begum ; Jat. 29°12" 
N., lon. 77° 31’ E., forty-seven miles 
N.N.E. fiom Delhi. 

‘This 1s the capital of a small pti 
capality twenty miles long by twelve 
iw breadth, which with the town was 
assigned by Nudyiff Khan to Somrvo, 
and on his death in 1776 was de- 
hveied over to the Begum Somroo, 
on condition of her keeping up a 
force of three battahons of infantry. 
Somrou’s real name was Walter 
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Reinhiard, born of obscure parents 
in the electorate of Treves, from 
whence he entered early into the 
French service, taking the name of 
Summer, which the natives of Hin- 
dostan pronounce Somroo. He came 
afterwards to Bengal, and entered o 
Swiss corps in Calcutta, from which 
in eighteen days he deserted and fled 
to the upper provinces, where he 
served for some time as a private 
trooper in the cavalry of Sefdar Jung, 
nabab of Oude, and father to Shuja 
ud Dowlah. This service he also 
witted, and after wandering about 
fr some time, at length entered the 
service of Gregory, an Armenian, 
then high in favour with Cossim Ali, 
the nabob of Bengal, in which sta- 
tion in 1763 he massacred the Eng- 
lish prisoners at Patna. He after- 
wards deserted Cossim Ali, and suc- 
cessively scrved Shuja ud Dowlab, 
the Jaut Raja Jowshir Singh, the 
Raja of Jeypoor, and again the Jaut 
Raja, whom he quitted once more 
for Nudjiff Khan, in whose service 
he died A.D. 1776. His corps of 
infantry was continued after his death 
in the name of his son, and a fa- 
vourite concubine named Zeib ul 
Nissa Begum, but better known in 
Hindostan by the designation of 
Somroo Begum. When the tide of 
conquest brought her small. princi- 
pality (in 1803) within the limits of 
the British empire, she managed with 
such address, that by the conditions 
of the treaty her territories were 
exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the civil power, to the great obstruc- 
tion of all executive measures of po- 
lice. Her property in ready money, 
which is considerable, is mostly in- 
vested in the government funds, and 
until lately sheresided mostly at Dethi, 
where she was protected by the Bri- 
tish functionaries, and a great fa- 
vourite with the emperor, 

The town of Seerdhuna is a popu- 
Tous and thriving place, with a spaci- 
ous new gunge, but without any other 
distinguishing feature. Near it is an 
extensive mud fort, containing the 
Begum's arsenel, and a large Hindos- 
tany house, where the commandant 
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of her forces resides; the reat of the 
area being chiefly occupied by mud 
buildings. There is also another old 
citadel near the cantonments, of a 
smaller size, but more formidable 
construction, but now abandoned. In 
1820 she began to feel the infirmities 
of age, being then about sixty-seven, 
and though she still retained her pa- 
lace at Delhi, she resided mostly at 
her own capital, where she has a good. 
house, built after the Engtish fashion. 
In its rear are extensive ranges of 
stables for her stud, which is nume- 
rous, and to the north is a spacious 
entrenched cantonment for her hat- 
talions, In 1824 she had a Roman 
Catholic priest for her chaplain, and 
had began to build a handsome church 
at Scerdhuna. In” 1827, along with 
the other chiefs of the province, she 
paid her respects to Lord Amherst. 
at Delhi. Her district in respect to 
cultivation will probably bear a com- 
parison with almost any tract of the 
same dimensions throughout Hindos- 
tan, and her internal management 
was noticed by the magistrate in 1816 
as bighly commendable, At that date 
it stil continued exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the British civil and 
criminal courts. — (Scott, Fudlarton, 
Bishop Heber, Col. Franklin, Public 
MS. Documents, Ker, &c.) 


Sxxnroor (Sirapura).—A smalt 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Rajsbaby, seventy-four miles 
N.E, from Moorshedabad ; lat, 24° 38" 
N., lon, 89° 20 E, 


Siznroor.—A considerable town 
in the province of Candeish, which in 
1816 belonged to Holcar; lat. 21° 20° 
N,, lon. 74° 58’E., ninety miles west 
from Boorhanpoor.—{ Sutherland, §c.} 


Szzuwvt.—A town in the province 
japoor, twenty-eight miles S.E. 
oona; lat. 28° 8 N., lon. 74° 


of 

from 
VE, 

Szrracoonp ( Sitacund, the pe 9 

Sita ).—A remarkable hot well, wi 

an sdjacent village in the province of 
Bengal, district of Chittagong, situa~ 
ted about seventeen miles north from 
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Islamabad ; Jat. 22° 37 N., lon. 91° 
30 E. 


Sertamow (or Scetamhow).— A 
town in the province of Malwa, which 
1n 1820 contained 2,000 houses; Jat. 
24° 2'N,, lon. 75° 26’ E. It 18 the 
head of a pergunnah, which y1elds an 
annual revenue of 150,000 rupees to 
its raya, out of which a tribute of 
60,000 rupees 18 paid to Sindiu.—~ 
(Matoln, $c) 


Srrraroorn.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, nine miles distant 
from Omareih, In 1820 st contained 
about 250 houscs, and belonged to the 
Burtwsh gosernment. 


Srxasroon (or Sohagepoor) A 
towa in the province of Candush, 
thirty miles east fiom Hussingabad, 
reported to be the site of Somtpura, 
to which Munjah, the uncle of the 
celelnated Bhoy Raj, removed the 
seat of government from Oojem or 
Dh. Several figures with curled 
wigs and also the remains of a 
colosev statue furnished with similar 
decorations are still extant, lat 22° 
40 N,lon 76°16 E—{Lrshine, je) 


Sriana —A village with a spa- 
cious scrai in the province and distuict 
of Agra, situated about cight nules 
west trom the city of Agri. 


Seupinc.~—The chief toun of a 
small discrict in Ava, sttuated on the 
Aeng road from Shembeghewn, on 
the hawadyto Arracan During the 
British mvasion it was buined to the 
goynt by some banditts —(Zrant, 
$e 


Siuonr —Sce Srzone. 


Sruwaun.—A town and distiuct in 
the province of Sinde, intersected by 
the Indus, and situatcd between the 
twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh de- 
grees of north latitude, The soil is 
sandy and but little cultivated, al- 
though watered by one of the largest 
vivers in the world. The town of 
Schwaun stands on the west bank of 
the Indus, 1n lat. 26°31’ N., ton 68° 
7’ E., about sixty-five miles NN W, 
fiom Hydeiabad, the capstal of Sinde, 
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nea the confluence of an Afzhamstan 
aiver named the Arn! and the Indus, 
which here m the ramy scason form a 
jeel ot shallow lake, 


Seixs —Sec Lanort Proviver, 


Suix Srarz,»—Almost the whole 
noi thern quarter of the Delhi province 
38 occupied by Sexk principalities un- 
der the protection of the Bnitish go- 
vernment, for on the conquest of 
this portion of Hindostan, 1t was not 
deemed expedient to establish a judi- 
cral tuibunal within the ternitorics of 
these petty chiefs, the Bengal pres 
dency having always been averse to 
any interference with thetr internal 
concerns and adnunistration, the 
Management of the police was con- 
sequently Icft entircly to themselves, 

From the moment the Cis Sutulus 
van Seiks weie released from all 
diead of Raya Runyjcet Singh of La- 
horc’s encroachments, they began to 
entertain new fears and jealousies ; 
for although thcy sought the Bnitish 
protection, they never wished for a 
stationary protective force, their auy 
being only to deter that chieftan 
from futher mcurstons by the terror 
of the Butish name Their first s0- 
heitations for protcction were rejected 
and the detachment was marched ta 
Ludeeana, when some of them bad. 
not only recovered fiom their fears, 
but had greatly benefited by the bounty 
of Runyect. By some we weic con~ 
sidered uninvited, unexpected, and 
unwelcome guests, but they did not 
dare to refuse what they had once 
solicited, and as there were many 
who still dreaded the future visits of 
the Lahore Raya, Jodh Singh waa the 
only chief who decimed attending on 
the advance of Col Ochterlony’s bn- 
gade. By the British declatation of 
plotection they obtained all they then 

ed, and would have wished to be 

left in every other respect at large, 
to prey on each other; but had the 
protecting force been withdrawn, 
unject would soon have discovered 
pretexts for war, and while the Br- 
tish government would have been 
subjected to all the expense and dan- 
ger, these chiefs would have enjoyed 
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all the immediate delights of rnpine, 
plunder, and devastation, with a pro- 
Spectus of indemnification for their 
services by grants of territory in the 
Punjab, when conquered by the Bri- 
tish armies. 

‘When ail these enchanting visions 
were dissipated by the treaty conclud- 
ed with Ranjeet Singh, and a force 
stationed at Ludceanna, at once to 
check his proceedings, aad control 
their own feuds and predatory habits, 
they became apprehensive of some- 
thing mysterious, especially as they 
perceived no benefit likely to accrue 
to the British government, heard no 
demand for tribute, or any exaction 
that could account for such unexam- 
pled disinterestedness, Unable to re~ 
solve the difficulty, they began to sus- 
pect that the power and the inclina- 
tion to exercise it would not be long 
‘wanting, and that the protection of 
their country would terminate in its 
annexation to the British dominions. 

Among all the lower classes of 
their subjects this consummation is 
earnestly looked for, and anxiously 
expected, and the suspicion of its ap- 

roach is frequently exposed by the 
jealousy of the chiefs, who are yet 
constrained by the force of truth to 
acknowledge, that the occasional in- 
terference of the British government 
has proved a blessing. If there be 
still some who think otherwise, it is 
only such who, possessing the means, 
would gratify their inclinations to the 
commission of rapine and injustice, 
and it can inspire no very serioua re- 
gret that persons of such dispositions 
are restrained from the indulgence of 
their evil passions, The coercive 
measures executed by the British 
government to compel the restitu- 
tion of property to the lawful owner 
has only excited the grief of the ag- 
gressors, and met with little sympathy ; 
while the justice and disinterestedness 
of the transaction has been nh 
and loudly applauded, or beheld wi 
silent wonder. 

The real state of the case is, that 
these proud and irascible chiefs are 
glad to appeal to the unbiassed arbi- 
tration of a third party, who, by the 
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intervention of a salutary authority, 
soothes that pride which would have 
flown to arma in support of their own 
villages, although they knew their 
claims to be unreasonable, their cause 
unjust, and their means of resistance 
totally unable to cope with the supe- 
rior power oftheir antagonist, There 
are some still hostile to British inter- 
ference in the control of their admi- 
nistration, because, under the name 
of internal independence, they hope 
with impunity to rob their relations 
and dependents, and, without the 
risk of investigation, to annihilate the 
existence of all property unless be- 
longing to themselves, From some 
of these petty chieftains on the 
south-east side of the Sutuleje, hold. 
ing lands also on the opposite shore, 
Raja Runjeet Singh of Lahore claim- 
ed feudal military assistance, which 
to a certain degree was acquiesced in 
by the British government, although 

‘ir attendance might have been in- 
terdicted had it involved any political 
object, By some of these little po- 
tentates duties are levicd on the rafts 
of timber flouted down the Jumma, 
but the whole amount has never ex- 
ceeded 5,000 rupees. 

In A.D. 1814 Sir David Ochterlony 
made a tour among the petty Seik 
states under British protection, which 
he found tranquil and comparatively 
prosperous, exhibiting a striking con- 
trast to their prior state of turbulence 
and distraction. For this they are 
indebted to the detachment stationed 
at Ludeeanna, which guards their 
chiefiains from external violence, as 
well as from their own remorseless 
passions of private revenge and ran- 
corous hatred, which would burst 
forth with redoubled fury were the 
presence of the coercive power with- 
drawn. In 1822 the British govern- 
ment formally declared its right, as 
lord paramount, to the succession of 
such chiefs in the protected Seik ter~ 
Titories as may escheat from the want 
of legal heirs, no compensation what- 
ever being derived from the expense 
and trouble of protecting them.—(Sir 
D. Ochterlony, Public MS. Documents, 


$e.) 
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Srtano Iere.—A very small island 
lying off the south coast of Batchian, 
one of the Moluccas, with which it 
forms a good harbour; lat. 8° 48” S., 
lon. 127° 4 E, 

_ Sewanacour,—A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, forty-one miles north 
from Khyrabad; lat. 28° 4’ N., lon. 80° 

Szmao Isce.—A small island in the 
Eastern seas, situated off the south- 
western extremity of Timor, from 
which it is separated by a narrow 
strait. In length it muy be estimated 
at twenty-five miles, by ten the 
average breadth. The passage be- 
tween Simao and Timor is always 
navigable with deep water, and af 
fords shelter to ships during the 
strength of the westerly monsoon. 
This island is of considerable extent, 
moderately elevated, and subordinate 
to the Dutch factory at Coopang on 
Timor. The principal articles of 
trade are wax, sandal-wood, edible 
birds’. and, until prohibited by 
government, slaves, — 








(Phorn, $c.) 

Ssmaurak.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, which in 1820 be- 
Jonged to the British government, 
and contained about 3,000 houscs.— 
(Malcolm, Sc.) 


Sxmt1a.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, situated on the Scpra 
river, thirteen miles from Dewass; 
fat, 29°44’ N., lon. 76°83’ E. In 1820 
it belonged to the raja of Dewass, 
and contuined about 200 houses. 

Szmnoor.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, situated three 
miles north of a ghaut or pass of the 
same name, one of the principal roads 
from Indore, Oojein, &c. into the 
Deecan by Aseerghor, Boorhanpoor, 
&c. It belongs to Holcar, and in 
1820 contained 200 houses.—(Méal- 
colm, &c.) 

Sgncaunag.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, built of stone, and 
situated on the top of e hill of pur- 
plish rock about 600 feet high, 100 
miles §.W. from Delhi; lat. 28°6’ N., 
Jon. 75° 36' E. 
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Senwano.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, seventy-three miles 
N.E, from Seronge; lat. 24° 31’ N., 
lon. 78° 48’ E. 


Sxouny.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, seventy-four miles 
N.E. by N. from Nagpoor ; lat, 22°3 
N., lon. 79° 55’ E. 


Sera (Sira).—A town and dis- 
trict in the Mysore raja’s territories, 
ninety-two miles N. by E. from Se- 
ringapatam ; Jat, 13°44’ N., lon. 76° 
58° EL 

This place was first conquered by 
the Bejapoor Mahomedan dynasty 
in A D. 1644, and was afterwards for 
a short time the seat of a Mussul- 
maun principality, which ruled a con- 
siderable extent of country, and was 
at its greatest prosperity under Dila- 
wur Khan, immediately before it was 
conquered by Hyder, at which time, 
according to native report, it con- 
tained 50,000 houses. Since that 
period it suffered so many calamities 
irom Tippoo and the Maharattas 
that in 1800 it scarcely contained 
3,000 houses; but in 1819 it had 
benefited by the long tranquillity it 
had enjoyed from 1799, The princi- 
pal street is long and wide, but the 
generality of the habitations arc no 
better than buts, composed of red 
earth and roofed with tile. The 
Jumma Musjeed is a respectable edi- 
fice of hewn stone, Adjoining the 
town is the fort, of which the outer 
diteh and ramparts enclose a sort of 
pettsh. The citadel within contains 
the remains of the palace, and is one 
of the most regular works in India of 
native construction, with a wet ditch 
and remarkably fine glacis, To the 
north of the fort is a noble reservoir 
elgg irrigation of the adjacent 





Is. 
The declination of the country, 
proceeding northwards from Banga- 
», is very perceptible. At Sera, 
on the high ground near the Maho- 
medan mausoleum, the height, by 
barometrical measurement, has been 
estimated at 2,223 feet nbove the le~ 
vet of the sea; which, in the dis- 
tance of eighty-four miles gives a 
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descent of about 500 feet. The cli- 
mate here ia such that there seldom 
falls as much rain as is required to 
raise a full crop of rice, the cultivation 
consisting principally of transplanted 
raggy, wheat, jole. and other arti- 
eles that want less water. The soil 
about Sera contains common alt, 
and on that account is favourable to 
the growth of coco-nut trees, and the 
grand staple for exportation is copra, 
or dried kernel of the coco-nut. 
Plantations of betel-nut are also to 
be met with in the neighbourhood of 
Sera; in the uncultivated parts of 
the district the wild date is the pre- 
vniling tree.~(Fullarton, F. Bucha- 
nan, Heyne, Moor, §c.) 


Senat.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, thirty miles south 
from Teary ; lat, 24°19’ N., lon. 78° 
AGE. 


Senasecuncr.— A considerable 
commercial mart in the province of 
Bengal, district of Rungpoor, situated 
onthe Shinayi river, near its junc- 
tion with the Jhinayi. It appears to 
have arisen since Major Rennell’s sur- 
vey in 1784, and is the greatest place 
of trade in this corner of Bengal,— 
CF. Buchanan, D. Scott, &¢.) 


Sznamroon (Sri Rama pura).— 
A Danish settlement in the province 
of Bengal, situated on the west side 
of the Hooghly river, about twelve 
miles above Calcutta ; lat. 22° 45’ N., 
Jon. 88° 26’ E. This place catends 
about a mile along the banke of the 
river, and has a pleasing effect viewed 
from the river, but the brendth is 
very small, and the whole is en 
roned by the British territories. 





It 
is kept beautifully clean, and looks 
moore like a European town than 
Calcutta or any of the neighbouring 


stations. It is without fortifications, 
and bas only a small battery for salut- 
ing: yet it has been a very profitable 
settlement to the subjects of his Da- 
nish majesty, principally by the faci- 
Jities it afforded to the British mer- 
chants of Calcutta to carry on a trade 
during the late war, under the cover 
of the Danish fleg, for the use of 
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which they paid s commission. Ships 
of burthen cannot come close up to 
the town on account of a shoal lower 
down, but labour in this province is 
so cheap, that the expense of convey- 
ing the goods by boats adds little to 
the prime cost. Here also insolvent 
debtors frown Calcutta found an asy- 
lum from whence they could sct their 
creditors at defiance, for even while 
the colony was in our possession on 
the breaking out of hostilities with 
Denmark, the king’s writ did not ex- 
tend to Serampoor. 

This town is the head-quarters of 
the missionaries delegated from Eu- 
rope for the purpose of converting 
the natives of Hindostan to the 
Christian religion, and here they have 
established a printing press, where 
the Scriptures Rave been published in 
an astonishing variety of languages. 
They also conduct a college for the 
education of native Christian youths, 
without excluding Hindoos or Maho-~ 
medans, The totul revenues acciu- 
ing from all sources between the first 
of May 1813 and the 30th of April 
1814 amounted to 13,231 rupees — 
(Lord Valentia, Fullarton, Bishop 
Heber, 50.) 


Scramroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Birboom, 
107 miles west from Moorshedabad 5 
lat. 24° @ N,, lon. 86° 24' E. 

Ssran.—A village in Northern 
Hindostan, situated between the Su- 
tuleje and Jumna, about two marches 
or twenty-two miles higher up that 
river than Rampoor, the capital of 
Bussaher; lat. 31°30’ N., lon. 77° 
37’ E. It stands ona hill three miles 
from the banks of the Sutuleje, above 
which it is elevated 4,500 feet, and 
7,280 above the see. It is the sum- 
mer residence of the Bussaher raja, 
whose house is high, and built in 
the Chinese fashion, the prevailing 
one in these mountainous tracts. 
Three miles distant, near the Sutu- 
leje, are hot springs. Formerly hu- 
man sacrifices were offered at a re- 
markable temple, sacred to Bhema 
Cali, the patroness of Bussaber. From 
hence there is o route leading to 
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Mantallar Garna, a Chincse town, 
but the roads are described as lead- 
ing over ledges of rock projecting ovet 
tremendous depths, and almost im- 
Precteable rcven for foot passengers. 
he Journals, Capt, Hi 
Gorards, $0.) ee wert 


“Senancanr Istrs.—A cluster of 
small islands in the Eastern seas, 61 
tuated about five leagues from the 
southern extremity of Magindanao, 
and between the fifth and eixth de- 
grees of noith latitude, The largest, 
named Hummock Isle, 1» about thir- 
ty miles, and the next about twenty- 
five mies in circumference, and there 
is another of inferior extent, the 
principal islands beng three in num- 
ber. 


Hummorck Isle, on which the raya 
resides, 18 very fertile, and produces 
most of the tropical fruits, such as 

ine-apples, mangoes, sour oranges, 

limes, jacks, plantains, coco-puts, and 
also rice, sugar-canes, sago, sweet, 
tatoes, tobacco, Indian con, and 
ney Ships passing these isles carry 
on a bisk trade with the inhabitants 
for goats, poultry, and other refresh- 
ments, which are to bo had in abun- 
dance The puincipal article of ex- 
port 15 bees’-wax. 

The commodities most im request 
among the natives are white or print- 
ed cottons, such as loose gowns or 
jackets, coloured handkerchiets, clasp 
inves, razors, and bar tron. Metal 
buttons are also much in demand, 
and a coat % goon stripped. The 
inhabitants speak the same language, 
and are of the same description as 
those on the sea-coast of Maginda- 
nao, being complete Malays, both in 
appearance and disposition, They 
have canoes and also larger boats, 
armed with small brass cannon, and 
luke other natives of the Eastern ules, 
are much addicted to piracy. Their 
prows are covered with an awning of 
split bamboos, and can contain and 
conceal a great many men. The 
Dutch East-India Company clam a 
sovereignty over these islands, but 
do not appear to have exercised any 
of sts functions, ot established any 
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settlement on ther.—{Capt. Huntes, 
Forrest, gc) 

Srrpar —A small town mn the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, twenty miles 8. 
by W. from Bands; lat. 25°13’ N, 
lon, 80° 19 E. 


Ssracug Distaict.—See Gua- 
WAL, 


Seammacun (sss nagara, the ely 
of abundance).—A town 1n Northern 

indostan, the former capital of the 
Gurwal province, thirty-eight miles 
EN.E. from Hurdwar, lat. 30° 11” 
N., lon. 78° 44’ E, This place occu- 
pies the centre of a valley, and was 
at one time three-fourths of a mile in 
length, and of an elliptical form; but 
since the encroachments of the Ala. 
eananda, the earthquake of 1803, and 
the Gorkha invasion, at has been ino 
very rumous condition, The mba- 
bitants consist chiefly of the descen- 
dants ofemrants fiom the low coun- 
tnes. The Alacananda river enters 
the valley near a village named Seer- 
kote Its couse here 1s nearly east 
and west, end the breadth of the 
channel fiom bank to bank about 250 
yards, but im the dry season the 
stream does not occupy above 100 
yards. At the westein extremity of 
the valley the current strikes with 
violence against the rocky base of a 
mountain, near to which st 1s crossed 
on a rope bridge or joola, suspended 
across the myer, here eehty yards 
broad, fiom posts erccted on cach 
side, 

On the opposite side of the Alaca- 
nanda, at a village named Ranthaut, 
16 a temple sacred to Raya Iewara, and. 
principally mhabited by dancing wo- 
men. The nitration into this society 
1s performed by anointing the head 
with oil taken from the lamp placed 
before the altar, by which act they 
make a formal abjuration of their pa- 
rente and kindred, devoting thet fu- 
ture hves to piostitution. Among 
the items of eleemosynary donations 
distributed to Brabmins and others 
by the old governments, and conti 
nued under the present regune by 
ithe Butish, the pimupal in amount 
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ie 512 rupees, which is given to va- 
rious tribes of religious mendicants, 
who frequent a melah or fair, held 
annually near to Serinagur.—( Reper, 
Hardwicke, Trail, $c.) 


Sentncaratam (Sri Ranga Pata- 
na).—A city in the province of My- 
sore, of which it was the capital dur~ 
ing the short-lived Mahomedan ds- 
nasty of Hyder; lat. 12°25’ N., lon. 
76° 45’ E. This city is placed at the 
upper end of an island surrounded 
by the Cavery, which is here a large 
and rapid river, having a very exten- 
sive channel, impeded by rocks and 
fragments of granite. By actual sur- 
vey, the island of Seringapatam has 
been found to be about four miles in 
Jength, by one and a half in breadth 
across the middle part, where the 
ground also is highest, as it from 
thence slopes to the north, The 
country in the neighbourhood rises 
gradually on both sides of the river, 
and is for some distance finely water- 
ed by canals, the water of which is 
forced in by dama thrown across the 
river and formed of granite blocks, 
the whole of prodigious strength, and 
executed at a vast expense. Average 
height of the barometer 27,568, con- 
sequent elevation above the level of 
the sea 2,412 feet. 

In the Mysore province Berings- 
patam is usually called Patana or the 
city, but the name by which it is dis- 
tinguished in the maps is a corrup- 
tion of Sri Ranga, an epithet of Vish- 
nu, the preserving power. This for. 
tified town occupies about a mile at 
the west end of the island, and is an 
immense, unfinished, injudicious mass 
of building. In constructing the 
works Tippoo retained the long strait 
walls and square bastions of the 
Hindoos, while bis glacis was in many 
parts so high and steep as to shelter 
the assailants. They are all now 
much dilapidated. On an eminence 
in the centre of the island, at some 
distance from the city, stands a la: 
busy, and handsome suburb, with 
wide streets lined with trees, and in- 
tersecting each other at right angles, 
called Bheber Ganjam, which has 
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risen on the ruins of the old canton- 
ments destroyed by Tippoo previous 
to the siege. In the gardens adjoin- 
ing, amidst a groupe of buildings con- 
sisting of four choultries and a 
mosque, is the mausoleum of Hyder, 
where reat all that was royal of his 
dynasty, consisting of Hyder himself, 
his wife, and Tippoo. The palace in 
the city is an extensive pile of build- 
ings, surrounded by a high and mnasy 
wall of stone and mud, the whole 

itched, irregular, unseemly, and Bor 
ing rapidly to decay. One portion 
wes converted after the capture to 
an hospital, a second to private quar- 
tera for officers, and the whole ve- 
riously appropriated ; but the garrison 
having been latterly reduced to a 
single battalion, almost the whole 
is now (1820) neglected and unte- 
nanted, 

The principal bazar of Seringapa- 
tam, extending from the Bangalore 
gate, is straight and spacious, and 
there is a good road under the ram- 
parts encircling the city ; but the other 
streets have a very indifferent ap~ 
pearance, and on the whole Seringa- 
patam must be denounced as a very 
mean capital. The houses are white- 
washed externally, have tiled roofs, 
and generally a low second story. 
‘The public buildings besides the pa- 
Jace, ore few and paltry; the moot 
striking are the great mosque and the 
pagoda of Sri Ranga. Another Lin- 
doo temple was converted by Tippoo 
into an arsenal, and is still used for 
that purpose. A manufactory of gun 
carriages (the only one under the 
Madras presidency, and established 
here from the vicinity of the teak 
forests) occupies the site of the an- 
cient palace of the Mysore rajas. 
The Dowlet Baugh, Tippoo’s fa- 
vourite residence, has been trans- 
formed to an English house, and all 
its uncouth frescoes have been ob- 
literated, except & representation of 
Col. Baillie’s defeat, and some other 
sketches on the wall of the eastern 
veranda. 

During the administration of the 
Dewan Purneah, a bridge was con- 
structed across the northern branch 
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of the Cavery, which, however rude 
and deficient in principle, is certainly 
an extraordinary native work. It 
traverses the river in a winding di- 
rection, is entirely composed of gra- 
nite, and without arches, being sup- 
ported by three rowa, each of sixty-se- 
ven square pillars, each pillar formed 
of a single mass of granite, fitted into 
the rock below, connected together 
by cross beams of the same material, 
and the road resting on slabs of gra- 
nite thrown across above. An old 
structure of the same sort, across the 
southern arm of the river, serves the 
double purpose of a bridge and an 
aqueduct to convey the water of the 
Tittle Cavery to the city and island. 
On the night of the Gth February 
1792, Lord Cornwallis attacked Ti 
poo’s fortified camp, under the wails 
of Seringapatam, within a bound 
hedge strengthened by redoubts, and 
amounting to 40,000 infantry, besides 
a large body of cavalry. For this at- 
tack he selected 2,800 Europeans and 
5,900 native infantry, the whole with- 
out artillery, The attack was com- 
pletely successful, and eighty guns 
were taken, with the loss of 535 meu 
killed and wounded. The sultan’s 
loss in the battle is said to have been 
4,000, but the desertion was so great 
after the overthrow that his army 
was reduced in number at least 
20,000. On the 24th of February 
preliminarica of peace were settled 
with Tippoo, who relinguished half 
his dominions, and paid three crores 
and thirty lacks of rupees (about 
£3,500,000 sterling) in bullion. Lord 
Corawallis gave up to the troops the 
whole of hia share of prize money, 
amounting to £47,244, and General 
Medows (next in command) his, 
amounting to £14,997. On this oc- 
casion the force brought against the 
Mysore sovereign was one of the 
most formidable ever seen in Hin- 
dostan. On the 16th March 1792 
the British armies above the ghauts 
amounted ia ali to 11,000 Europeans, 
31,600 disciplined natives, and 190 
pieces of ordnance. The Maharatta’s, 
the Nizam’s, the Raja of Travancore’s, 
and the Coorg raja’s forces, amounted 
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to 40,000 men, of whom 30,000 were 
cavalry. Towards the conclusion of 
the siege, allowing four camp follows 
era to each soldier, the number of 
persons, of all descriptions, attached 
to the camps of the confederates ex- 
ceeded 400,000. 

‘The bultocks attached to the army 
and employed in bringing up supplies 
amounted to half a million, requiring 
one man to every three ballockes 
there were also several hundred cle- 
phants and many thousand cemela, 
with their attendants. Every horse 
in the cavalry and in the army, be- 
sides the trooper or rider, has two 
attendants, one who cleans and takes 
care of him, the other the grass-cut- 
ter who provides his forage. The 
palenquin and litter carriers for the 
sick are a numerous class, Field 
officers, including the people who 
carry ot have charge of their baggage, 
cannot have less than forty, captains 
twenty, and subalterns ten servants, 
The soldiers have » cook to each 
meas, and the sepoys, most of whom 
are married, have inany of them, as 
well as the followers, their fumili 
camp. The bazar people or mer- 
chants, their servants, and adventu- 
rers who follow the army for the 
chance of plunder, are @ great many. 
Early in the war some of the sepoys 
were prevailed on to send back their 
families, and arrangements were made 
to reduce the number of followers ; 
but these measures tended to create 
desertion, and increase distress, 
While marching there are no towns 
to be depended on for supplies, and 
an army in India not only carries 
with it most of the means of subsist- 
ence for several months, but many 
articles of merchandize; the scene 
altogether resembling more the mi~ 
gration of a nation guarded by troops, 
than the advance of an army to sub- 
due an enemy. 

Xo 1799, war being again declared, 
Seringapatam was stormed on the 
4th of May, about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, by the army under 
General Harria; the garrison amount- 
ed to about 8,600 men, of whom the 
greater part were slain, Tippoo was 
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killed under a gateway, probably by 
a party of the tweifth regiment of 
foot, Yor this important event was 
not actually known until some time 
after it had happened. No individual 
ever appeared to claim the honour 
of having slain the sultan, nor was it 
ever discovered who had obtained 
possession of his valuable necklace 
of pearls, Among the arrangements 
consequent to the surrender of Se~ 
Fingapntam, the British government 
obtained permanent possession of 
the island, which was at first kept 
strongly garrisoned; but its impor- 
tance as a military position having 
gradually died away, and its climate 
become remarkably unhealthy, al 
proportion of the troops were with- 
drawn, In A.D. 1800 the population 
of the city was estimated at 20,815 
persons, and that of the suburbs at 
11,080; but so rapid a decrease had 
subsequently taken place, that in 
1820 the population within the walls 
was reduced toless than 10,000 per- 
sons. 

Travelling distance from Madras 
206 miles; from Hyderabad 406; 
from Poona 525; from Bombay 622; 
from Nagpoor 727; from Calcutta 
1,170; and from Delhi 1,321 miles, 
—(Fullarton, F. Buchanan, Dirom, 
Lord Vatentia, Rennell, §c.) 


Ssnivcitan (Sri Rangam).—Op- 
posite to the town of Trichinopoly, in 
the Carnatic province, the Cavery 
separates into two branches, and 
forma the island of Seringham. About 
thirteen miles to the east of the point 
of separation the branches again ap~ 
proach, but the northern one is at 
this spot twenty feet lower than the 
southern, The northern branch is 

ermitted to ron waste to the sea; 
Bae the southern, which retains the 
name of the Cavery, is led by a va- 
riety of channels to irrigate the pro- 
vince of Tanjore. Near the east end 
of the Seringham island an immense 
mound, éalled the Annicut, is formed 
to prevent the waters of the Cavery 
from descending into the Coleroon. 

The Seringham pagoda is situated 
about a mile from the western extre- 
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mity of the island, at a small distance 
from the bank of the Coleroon. It 
ig composed of seven square enclo- 
sures, the walls of which are twenty- 
five feet high and four feet thick. 
These enclosures are 350 feet dis- 
tant from each other, and each has 
four large gates with a high tower, 
which are placed in the middle of 
each side ‘ofthe enclosure, and oppo- 
site to the four cardinal points, The 
outward wail is nearly four miles in 
circumference, and its gateway to the 
south is ornamented with pillars, 
several of which ore single stones 
thirty-three feet long, and nearly five 
in diameter, Those that form the 
roof are still larger, and had this 
gateway been completed with s pyra- 
midical top of corresponding dimen- 
sions, it would have grently surpassed 
every work of the kind in Hindos- 
tan, The several enclosures of the 
pagoda are Inid out in ular 
streeta, some of thera remaihable for 
neatness, and filled with choultrics, 
small temples, shops, ond the dwel- 
lings of Brahmins, Europeans are 
not permitted to penctrate beyond 
the fourth septum; but the arch of 
the great choultry of a thousand pil- 
lars, which they are at liberty to 
ascend, affords o glimpse of the re- 
maining areas, and commands a full 
view of the gilt and gaudy cupola of 
the temple of Sti Rangam. The 
languin and umbrella of solid gold, 
apparel studded with rich gems, and 
other wealth belonging to the divi- 
nity, are also brought out and osten- 
tatiousty displayed to strangera, 
About half a mile from Seringham, 
and nearer the Cavery, is another 
pagoda with only one enclosure, 
named Jambckisma, between which 
and the one above described a spa- 
cious tank, with chouleries, inter 
venes, and the whole island is rich in 
cultivation and well-wooded, Pil- 
grims from all querters of Hindustan 
resort to Seringham for absolution, 
and none come without an offering of 
value. Here, as in all great pi My 
the Brahmins live in a state of eubor- 
dination that knows no resistance; 
and slumber in voluptuousness that 
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feels no want. This state of nega- 
tive heppines does not appear to 
have been disturbed until the siege of 
Trichinopoly, which begun about 
A.D, 1751, at which period the 
French and their allies took 

sion of the island and pegoda of Se- 
ringham, but they never attempted 
ta violate the inner enclosures of the 
temple, or expose this Hindoo sanc- 
tuary to greater pollutions than were 
absolutely necessary. In 1752 the 
French army was compelled to sur- 
render to Major Lawrence, at which 
time it consisted of thirty-five com~- 
missioned officers, 725 battalion men 
bearing arms, besides sixty sick and 
wounded in the hospital, and 2,000 
sepoys, Their artillery was four 
thirteen-inch mortars, eight cohorns, 
two petards, thirty-one pieces of can- 
non, besides a great quantity of stores 
and ammunition. At present the al- 
Jowances made by the British go- 
vernment for the support of the pa- 
goda and its establishment, amount 
to 15,600 pagodas per annum.— 
(Orme, Fullarton, Wilts, §e.) 


Sxronce (corrupted from Shere- 
gunge).—A large open town in the 
province of Malwa, which from its 
size and population might be deno- 
minated p city; lat.24°5’N., don. 
77°4VE, The country for many 
miles to the south of Seronge is an 
open plain, the country generally is 
of a superior description, and the 
climate, on account of its elevation, 
more temperate that its latitude 
would indicate. During the cold 
season the thermometer is frequently 
scen under the freczing point, when 
natural ice is formed in the shallow 
pools, but is speedily dissolved after 
sunrise, Seronge appears at one 
time to have enjoyed a higher state 
of prosperity than it at present exhi- 
bits, yet its condition is still much 
superior to what might have been ex- 
pected from its having been so many 
years the head of Ameer Khan’s Pin- 
dary government, and from its situ- 
ation exposed to incessant rat be 
The bazars are strong, being built of 
stone, on an elevation of four feet 
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above the street. A lerge caravan- 
serai stili remains, having a double 
row of pillars and watled all round. 

In 1809 a British army from the 
Madras presidency, when in pursuit 
of Ameer Khan, took possession of 
Seronge, but only proceeded five 
miles further north, it being found 
impossible to overtake him, This 
formerly predatory chief possesses 
Seronge in Malwa, and Tonk on the 
Banass river in Rajpootana, which 
were confirmed to bim in conse- 
quence of his relinquishing all his 
other innumerable claims, Latterly 
he has also abandoned his migratory 
fife, assumed the title of nabob, and 
shewn a disposition to fix his resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood of Tonk, 
wherein 1820 he was employed build- 
ing a palace on the Banass river. In 
1819 Ameer Khan’s gross revenuc 
amounted to six lacks of rupees per 
annum, but it was expected to reach 
ten lacks in 1824. He usually re- 
sides in that portion of his territories 
between Boondee and Jeypoor, ma- 
naging Seronge through the medium 
of an agent, but he has no root in 
the soil where he has planted himself, 
and little influence beyond hi» own 
estates. His descendants, however, 
will probably acquire both, and the 
establishment of Mahomedans in this 
quarter of Hindostan, from political 
considerations, is rather desirable. 
‘Travelling distance from Oujein, 
165 miles; from Agis, 253; from 
Bonares, 389; from Bombay, 595; 
from Calcutta by Benares, 849; and 
from Nagpoor, 295 miles.—/ Twelfth 
Reguter, Prinsep, Fullarton, Meat- 
colm, Rennell, Heyne, 5c.) 


Sracoz.—The cantonment of the 
British troops stationed in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, and former 
dominions of the ex-Peshwa Bajerow; 
lat, 18° 40’ N., lon, 74° 35’ E., forty 
miles N.E. of Poona. 

This great military station extends 
ina tong straggling line between the 
base Piquet hill, which rises 
abruptly bebind it, and the stream 
of the Goor Nuddy, and its north- 
eastern boundary is nbout a mile dis- 
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tant from the old village of Seroor. 
The main street is exceedingly epee 
cious, and lined on both sides with 
the bungalows of the officers, which 
have generally handsome foraeee 
attached, enclosed by miik-plant 
hedges, and well shaded by cypresses 
and fruit-trees. Since the total sub- 
jugation of the Maharatta country, 
the importance of this Position ina 
mili int of view has greatl 

diminished. In 1820 the force pod 
toned amountedto only two battaliona 
of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, 
and the Bombay corps of horse artil- 
lery, It was then in contemplation 
to abandon Seroor altogether (since 
carried into execution), and divide 
the field force in this quarter between 
the cantonments of Poona and Sola- 


Poor. 

In the burial-ground at Seroor, 
the remains of the late Colonel Wal- 
lace, well known for his long and 
eminent services in the Deccan, are 
interred, It is a remarkable proof of 
the respect with which his memory is 
cherished by the native soldiery, as 
well as of the pliant nature of Hindoo 
superstition, that whenever the can- 
tonment is threatened with any thin; 
in the shape of a public disaster (auc 
ana dearth of grain in the bazar, &c.), 
Wallace’s ghont is believed by the 
sepoys to become perturbed, and to 
walk abroad. On this portentous 
event they are in the habit of resort- 
ing to his tomb, where they perform 
poojah (worship) to his manes, which, 
as they suppose, has the double ef 
fect of restoring quiet to his spirit, 
and averting the impending calamity. 
—(Fullarton, §c.) 


Sxrooz.—A large village in the 

province of Bejapoor, 8.E. from Ba- 
cot, which in 1820 contained 680 
uses, and 2,314 persons. 


Seava {surya, the sun).—A town 
in the Gujerat peninsula, situated on 
the gulf of Cutch, forty miles E. by 
N. from Juggeth point; lat. 29° 19° 
N, lon. 69° 44" E. 


Ssurpan.--A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, belonging to 
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Ditteah, situated on the east bank of 
the Sinde river, twenty-three miles 
N.N.W. from Sumpter; lat. 26° 10° 
N,, lon, 78° 44’ EL 


Szurpau.—A town inthe province 
of Allahabad, twenty-one mites N. 
by W. from Callinjer: lat. 25° 21’ N., 
lon. 80° 20 E. 


Seva Samupra.—See Sivana 


Samupaa. 


Sxven Iscanps—A cluster of very 
small islands in the Eastern seas, 
extending along the coast of Banca 
island, from which they are separated 
by a navigable channel; lat, 1° 10’S., 
lon. 105°20' E. 


Ssvznnpaooc (suvarna durga, 
the golden fortress).—A small rocky 
isle on the Concan coast, province of 

japoor, within cannon-shot of the 
continent; Jat. 17° 46’ N., lon. 73° 
19 E, During the reign of Sahoo 
Raja, sovereign of alt the Maharattns, 
Conajee Angria, the pirate, revolted ; 
and having seduced one-half of the 
fleet to follow his fortunes, he with 
it took and destroyed the remainder. 
He afterwards established his head- 
quarters at this place, where he and 
his posterity governed until 1756, 
when it was taken by Commodore 
James, in the Protector frigate, with 
scarcely any assistance from the Ma- 
haratta besieging army. This place 
and the neighbouring station of Da- 
poolee being situated on an elevated 

tion of the const, enjoy a fine 
Freese; and have been selected as 
the site of a convalescent hospital 
for the European garrison of Bom- 
bay.—{Orme, Bishop Heber, $c.) 


Szvganprooc.—A strong hill-fort 
in the Mysore raja’s territories, twen- 
ty miles W. by S. from Bangalore; 
lat. 12° 53 N., lon. 77° 20° E. This 
fort is surrounded by a forest of na» 
tural wood or jungle several miles 
in depth, thickened with clumpa of 
planted bamboos, to render it impe- 
netrable. It is impossible to invest 
or blockade Severndroog closely, the 
rock forming a base of cight or ten 
miles in circumference, which with tho 
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jungle and lesser hills thet surround 
at include a circle of twenty miles. 
From this base it rises, a prodigious 
mass of granite above half a mile in 
perpendicular height, and nearly pre- 
ctprtous, its naked surface being only 
diverafied by two shrubs that have 
crept up its lower surface, or mserted 
themselves smto its crevices, by its 
lines of fortifications, and by the 
temple (reduced by distance to the 
size of a sentry box) which crowns 
ats summit. 

This huge mountain bas farther 
the advantage of being divided above 
by a chasm which separates the up~ 
per part into two hills, called by the 
natives, fiom a alight diffrence of 
colour, the white and black forts, 
each with theu defences forming two 
eitadels, and capable of being maw- 
tained independent of the lower works 
that cover the connecting ridge 
This stupendous fort, so difficult to 
approach, 1s no less famed for its 

estilential atmosphere, occasioned 
if the eutrounding hills and woods, 
han for its 
strength. 

Severndroog was besieged during 
the fret wai with Tippoo im 1791, 
when, after brcaching the wall, the 
troops advanced to the storm, Lord 
Cotnwally in person superintending 
the attack, On the appearance of 
the Europeans advancing, the gairi- 
son, being seized with an unaccount~ 
able pamc, fled, and the breach was 
carried without meeting or even 
overtaking the cnemy. The main 
body of the latter endeavoured to 
gain the western hill, which had 
they effected, the siege must have 
recommenced, bat a small party of 
the fifty-second and seventy-first re- 
giments pressed so hard upon them, 
that they entered the different bar- 
riers along with them, and gamed 
possession of the top of the moun- 
tain. Above 100 of the enemy were 
Lilled on the western hill, and many 
fell down the precipices in attempt- 
ing to escape from the as: 

Thus 1n less than one hour, m open 
day, this fortress, Intherto deemed 
unpregnable, was stotmed without 
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the loss of a man, only one private 
soldier having been wounded during 
the assault. A small guard of the 
Mysore raja’s sepoys 1s now (1820) 
the only m. The pettah, a- 
tuated under the eastern brow of the 
ridge which unites the two great emi- 
nences, has become a mere wilder- 
ness, and destitute of any inhabitants 
except a few Brahmins who offiuiate 
at two temples.—(Dirom, Fullarton, 
$e.) 


Siw Rives —A river in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana which mses m 
Wyerghur, and after traversing the 
weotern part of Choteesghur, joins 
the Mahanuddy about ten miles north- 
east of Lohari. It 15 navigable be 
yond Simgah from July until Fe- 
bruary, and partially throughout the 
whole year, the water being collected 
* for extensive pools —(Jenkins, 

rc 


Sswap (or Swat)—An Afghan 
district in the Cabul province, si- 
tuated about the thurty-fourth degree 
of north latitude, and in part bound- 
ed by the Indus By Abul Fazel, in 
1582, this distnct 13 descmbed os 
follows .—* Circar Sewad_compre- 
hends three territories, wz. Bembher, 
Sewad, and Byore The Sewad di- 
vision measures tn length forty, and 
in breadth from five to fifteen coss, 
On the east lies Bembher, on the 
north Kinore and Cashgur, on the 
south Bcckram, and on the west 
Byore. In the mountains of this 
country are several passes, The 
summer and winter are temperate; 
the mountain» are covered with snow, 
but in the plains it melts in three or 
four days after the fall. Here are 
spring, autumn, and periodical rains 
as in Hindostan. Both the spring 
and autumn harvests are plennful, 
Here all the flowers of Tartary and 
Hindostan, violets, narcissuses, and 
a vanety of fruits grow wild. The 
whole of this circar consists of hills 
and wilds, and 1s inhabited by the 
Yusephzeis.” 

The valley of Sewad or Swat 
opens on the piss of Peshawer, and 
3s intersected throughout 1t3 whole 
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extent by the river Lundye, scpn- 
rating upper from lower Sewad, The 
firat js stxty miles long, and from ten 
to sixteen broad; the second is of 
equal length, but broader, and of 
greater fertility. The residence of 
the chief of Upper Sewad is named 
Deer, and contains about 500 houses, 
Lower Sewad is well peopled, and 
the chief place Allahdund a conside- 
rable town. Sewad is separated 
from Bencer by stecp hills, thinly 
inhabited by Baubees, an inconside- 
fable tribe of Afghans. On the tower 
hills of this district the snow lies for 
four months of the year. Few trees 
are seen on the tops of thc hills, but 
their sides are covered with forests 
of pine, oak, and wild olive. ower 
down are many little valleys, watered 
by clear and beautiful streams, with 
an excellent climate. The sides of 
these hills also afford 2 profusion of 
European fruits and flowers, which 
are found wild in an infinite variety. 
In the midot of the principal valley is 
the river Swat, watering a rich but 
narrow plain, which yields two har- 
vests, and produces most Figtiel of 
grain, especially rice, which is very 
abundant. Besides cultivated fruit- 
trees many mulberry and plane-trees 
are seen here. 

The original inhabitants of this 
territory, named Swatees, appear to 
have been of Indian derivation, and 
gre supposed to have formerly pos- 
sessed a kingdom extending from the 
Hydaspes to Jellalabad. These were 
gradually restricted by the Afghan 
tribes, and Sewad and Bencer, their 
last seats, about the conclusion of the 
fifteenth century subdued by the Yu- 
sephzeia, yet they arc still numerousia 
this quarter. The Afghan tribes of Se- 
wad have always been singularly tur- 
bulent, and yielded little more than 
anominal obedience to nny sovereign; 
but being subdivided into a great 
number of distinct clans, without an; 
common head, they have been muah 
less formidable to their neighbours 
than they might otherwise have been, 
They were chastised on account of 
their predatory habits by Acber; 
in 1670 by Aurenzebe; and in 1739 
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by Nadir Shah, while on his return 
from Hindostan. The em t Ba- 
ber, in his memoirs, says that sultan 
Weiss was king of Sewad, which 
extended from the river Sewad to 
Baramula, east of the Indus, and at 
that date the chief entrance into 
Cashmere.—{ Elphinstone, Abul Fa- 
ret, Leyden, the Emperor Baber, §c.) 


Suwan (or Aligunge).—A town in 
the province of Bahar, district of Sa- 
run, sixty-six miles N.W. from Pat- 
na; lat, 11’ N,, lon. 84° 25’ E. 
In this vicinity an inferior sort of 
crockery is made, in imitation of 
Staffordshire-ware, from a species of 
black potter's marle. 








Srwpau,—A town in the province 
of Candeish, which in 1816 belonged 
to Holear; lat. 21° 9 N., lon, 75° 
58’ E., twenty-three miles S.W, from 
Boorhanpoor. This place lies tow, 
the houses are of mud, and the strects 
narrow and dirty, but the ghurry is 
high, and overlooks the town. he 
surrounding country is a fine plain, 
which in 1816 was well cultivated, 
although then liable to much annoy- 
ance from Bheels and Pindaries, 
Feizpoor is another town to the 
north-west, from which circumstance 
it is sometimes named Feizpoor Sew. 
dah,—( Sutherland, §c.) 


Sewex.—A flat dry plain of har- 
dened clay, in Afghanistan, in some 
pars relieved by streams from the 

ills, and round the town of Sewee 
well cultivated. It is inhabited by 
the Canker tribe of Pannecs, and by 
their inveterate enemies, the Baloo- 
chies. In modern times this tract 
had been little explored, but in A.D. 
1582 Abul Fazel relates, that “ near 
to Sewee there is a lake, two days? 
journey in length, called Munjoor, 
upon the surface of which fishermen 
have formed artificial floating islands, 
where they reside and carry on their 
occupations.” 

Siwratan.—A farge province of 
Baloochistan, consisting of a stupen- 
dous range of mountains, extending 
southwards from Candahar, and onl: 
acceasible by passes of extreme diffi- 
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culty. It is divided into the districts 
of Jhalawan to the south and Sahara- 
wan to the north, which includes 
Nooshky in the desert, and Moastung 
and Shal to the northward. Each of 
these sections is subdivided into tuks, 
or zillahs, furnishing quotas of troops, 
but paying no tribute. The climate 
of Sewistan is dry, and from its 
elevation excessively cold in winter. 
—(Christie, Kinneir, §e.) 

Srway Naarain.—A town in the 
province of Gundwana, fifty miles 
S.E. from Ruttunpoor ; lat. 24° 58” 
N,, lon. 43° 8’ E, The Mabanuddy 
is navigable as far as its jpnction with 
the Sew river beyond Sewry Narrain, 
from July to February, after which 
it becomes too shallow. Goods are 
conveyed from hence to Ryepoor and 
Choteesghur in small canoes. This 

art of India and the course of the 

ahanuddy are as yet (1827) but im- 
perfectly delineated in the best maps. 

Srycn Istes.—A cluster of small 
islands lying off the west coast of 
the Malay peninsula, about half a de- 
gree north of Junk Ceylon; Jat. 8° 

3’ N., lon. 97° 48’ E., and distant 
about twenty-eight miles from the 
main land, which is visible, The 
largest isle is about five miles in 
Jength by one in breadth, When vi- 
sited by the Siam mission in 1821 a 
general silence prevailed, the dense 
woods and rocky shore being neither 
inhabited or frequented by birds or 
beasts. This is the more extraordi- 
nary, as even the universal enemy, 
mao, was absent, while vegetables, 
fruits, palms, yams, and other roots 
grew spontancously. — (Finlayson, 
4c.) 

Scynan.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, sixty-five miles E. from 
Ahmedabad ; let. 22° 58’ N., lon. 
73° 42 E. 


Seysuna.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, twenty-four miles south 
from Kotah; lat. 24° 52’ N., lon. 
75° 37 E. 

Suan Neuz Caxat.—The yy 
part of this canal is said to have been 
cut by the cmperor Shah Jehan to 


bring the water of the Jumna to his 
garden ot Padshsh Muhal, # bunting 
seat in the district of Saharunpoor, 
close under thehills, The excavator 
of the rest of the canal is unknown, 
but it ia supposed to have been re- 
paired as far as Ghousghur by Zabe- 
ta Khan, the nabob of Saharunpoor, 
and it now assumeshis name, It wag 
formerly fed by a branch of the Jum- 
na, which fowed under Padshah Ma- 
hal; but the Boora, or Old Jumna, 
deserted its bed which fed this canal. 
After that period a zemindar, Fyzoo- 
la Khan, of Raypoor, dug a cut, and 
brought water again into the bed of 
the old Jumna.—{ General Kyd, Capt. 
Hodgson, 8c.) 

Suauazan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, 101 miles N. by W. 
from the city of Delhi ; lat. 30° 8’ N,, 
lon. 77° 6’ E. 

Suananav.—A large district in the 
province of Bahar, situated about the 
twenty-fifth degrec of north latitude, 
To the north it is bounded by the 
course of the Ganges; on the south 
and east by that of the Sone; and 
on the west by Chunar and the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, It extends from 
the river Sone to the Carammassa, and 
from the banks of the Ganges to the 
mountains of Rhotas, In A.D.1784 
the original circar of Shahabad con- 
tained only 1,869 square miles; but 
it has since been greatly augmented 
by incorporations from the adjacent 
territories, 

This district is extremely fertile, 
and in general populous ; but towards 
the south-west it still contains many 
tracts of wasteland, In 1801 the 
proportion the uncultivated land bore 
to the cultivated was estimated by 
the collector at one to four, exclu- 
sive of the hills that form the south~ 
ern boundary; but the accuracy of 
many of the returns made to govern- 
ment at that time cannot be depend- 
ed on, not being the result of actual 
investigation, but in most cnses of 
mere conjecture. By the diligence of 
the revenue officers some lands have 
been discovered not included in the 
revenue settlement ; and in 1822 the 
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ryotwar system was introduced into 
acveral mahals, instead of bringing 
them to public sale. 

The most valuable articles of agri- 
cultural produce are opium, tol y 
cotton, sugar, indigo, and hemp, and 
the cultivation of ell (especially of 
sugar) has for many years past been 
gradually increasing. The district 
contains no brick or mud private 
forts, nor are there any schools or 
seminaries within its limits where the 
Hindvo or Mahomedan laws are 
taught. Shahabad is pre-eminent in 
Bengal and Bahar for the excellence 
of ita roads, @ distinction mainly to 
be attributed to a salutary reservation 
in the original settlement with the 
zemindars, of a certain annual per 
centage for their repair, whereby all 
doubt was removed as to the 
‘on whom the burthen of such repairs 
was to fall. In 1801, in consequence 
of instructions from the Marquis 
Wellesley (the governor-general) the 
board of revenue in Bengal circu- 
lated various queries on statistical 
subjects to the different collectors 
under that presidency. The result 
of their returns tended to establish 
the fact, that Shahabad contained two 
millions of inhabitants, in the propor- 
tion of one Mahomedan to twenty 
Hindoos. Ithas always been remark- 
able for the great number of suttees 
(burnings of widows) that take place 
annually within its limits, and for the 
attachment of the inhabitants to the 
practice.—(J, Deane, Fullarton, Cole- 
brooke, $c.) 

Suanasav.—A considerable town, 
with the remains of fortifications and 
many large houses, in the province 
of Oude, thirty miles N.E. from For- 
tuckabad ; lat. 27° 40° N., lon, 79° 
60°E. 

Suanpenan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Meerut, si- 
tuated near the east bank of the river 
Jumna, opposite to the city of Delhi. 
This is a spacious and pleasant town, 
with wide streets, containing a large 
proportion of brick houses. 


Swansenanroon. — A town in 
Northern Hindostan, the resi 
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of Raja Sunkar Chund, and in 1820 
the capital of Kangra,—{ Moarcrof?, 
&e.) 

Suauzzenanrooa.—A town in the 
province of Malwa, which in 1820 
was the head of a district belonging 
to Dowlet Row Sindia; lat. 23° 26’ 
N., lon. 76° 20 E, The name is 
derived from the emperor Shah 
Jehan, its founder. In progress of 
time it wes assigned to Dowlet 
Row Sindia’s mother, but was sub- 

ently given to Meena Bhye, with 
whom it still remains, A colony of 
Borahs (Mahomedan merchants and 
pedlars) are settled here, who have 
imported European improvements in 
the construction and furnishing of 
their houses, from the sea-coast of 
Gujerat.—(Afalcoim, $e.) 

Suansenanroon.—A town in the 
province of Lahore, eight miles N.W. 
from Nadone; lat. 31° 53' N., lon. 
76° 30’ E. 

Snagsenanroon.—A large pictus 
resque town, with a ruined custle and 
several snosques, in the province of 
Delhi, to which a fiscal subdivision of 
the enormous district of Barcily, un- 
der a collector, iy attached; tat. 27° 
5% N., lon. 79° 48 E., fifty miles 
S.E. from Bareily. In 1813 this town 
was esteemed more wealthy, and 
nearly as populous as Bareily, so that 

robably an allowance of 50,000 in- 
Rabitante does not exceed the reality. 
In 1813 the division of Shehjehan- 
or contained 3,856,187 cucha 
small) begas in cultivation, and was 
assessed with a jumma of 16,24,235 
rupees, presenting an average rate of 
leas than seven annas per bega. It 
farther contained 2,907,430 begas fit 
for cultivation, and 4,010,411 entire- 
ly waste. The revenue of the prior 
had been realized, with a ba- 
{ince of less than one percent. The 
great and rapid augmentation of the 
available resources be a and tho 
adjacent district of Bareily might, 
under ordinary circumstances, have 
excited apprehensions as to their 
stability ; but the success and facility 
with which the revenues were actu- 
ally realized during the years 1813 
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and 1814, were calculated to dissi- 
pate any apprehensions that might 
have been entertained on the subdject. 
—(Deane, Public MS. Documents, 
$e.) 

Swauroozn.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, division of Azim- 
nagur, situated on @ fine plain about 
two miles sonth from the military 
station of Belgaum. 


Suanran.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, perguonah of Cand- 
wah, which in 1820 belonged to Sin- 
dia, and contained about 300 houses ; 
lat, 21° 50’ N., lon. 70° 3% E. 


Stawa.—A village in the province 
of Gundwana, division of Bustar, and 
territories of Nagpoor, situated near 
the source of the Mahanuddy river, 
2,117 feet above the level of the sen, 


Suanzapasap.—A large town in 
the province and district of Allaha- 
bad, about thirty-four miles N.W. 
from the city of Allahabad, At this 
place there is one of the most spa- 
cious scrais for the accommodation 
of travellers to be found in the upper 
provinces. 


Suavzavroon.—A_ town in the 
province of Oude, thirty-eight miles 
S.E. from Fyzabad; lat, 26° 24’ N., 
lon. 82° 27’ E, 


Suannoon (named also Savanore 
and Sivanur).—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, forty miles S.E. 
from Durwar; lat, 14° 59’ N., lon. 
75° 20'E. This place is at present 
much decayed, having no buildings 
of elegance except the palaces, and 
these are in ruins. It is enclosed by 
awall and ditch, but is not a place of 
strength, On the outside of the city 
wall to the northward are several loag 
streets of houses for the most part 
uninhabited, and to the southward is 
alake of water. Shahnoor was con- 
wuered from the Hindoos by the 
Bhamenee sovercigns of the 
so early as A.D. 1397, but at a later 
period became the capital of a small 
Patan etate, giving the title of nabob 
to its hereditary possessor. Abdul 
Hakim Khan, the seventh lineal des- 
vou. 0. 
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cendant, who reigned in 1792, had 
been tributary to Tippoo since 1784, 
when he abjured his allegiance, and 





sccepted the protection of the Ma- 
barattes. this defection, Tip- 
poo’s army, during a predatory in- 





cursion, destroyed the palaces and 
public buildings, blew up and razed 
the strong fortress of Bancapoor, 
and devastated the whole country, 
of which he retained possession un- 
til 1792, when it was wrested from 
him and restored to the nabob, under 
the superintendence of the Mrha- 
rattas, 

This territory was transferred to 
the Peshwa by the British govern- 
ment, in exchange for an equivalent 
in Bundelcund. About the time when. 
Goklah, one of the southern jaghire- 
dars, obtained possession of Shah- 
noor, there was a very general dis- 
turbance and usurpation (called by 
the natives Kautkaee) throughout 
the country, and every man helped 
himself to whatever place he Red 
troops enough to capture. The fa- 
mily of the Shahnoor nubob had an 
allowance from the Peshwa out of 
the revenues, but it was so extremely 
ill paid that in 1404 they were re- 
duced to the utmost wretchedness, 
were covered with rags, or almost 
naked, and compelled to subsist on 
the plants they picked up in the 
fields. A remonstrance was in cone 
sequence presented by Mr. Strachey, 
the British agent, for arranging the 
possessions of the southern jaghire- 
dars, to the then court of Poona, 
which had the effect of ensuring 
greater punctuality in the future dis- 
charge of the nabob’s miserable pit- 
tance, In 1821 the British police 
had a concurrent jurisdiction in the 
territories of the Shahnoor nabob.— 
(Moor, MSS., Ferishta, $c.) 


Suaracnun (Sheherghar). — A 
town in the province of Delhi, dis- 
trict of Bareily, twenty miles aorth 
from the town of Bareily; lat, 28° 
20’ N., lon. 79° 45’ E. 

Suarva (or Chaiya).—A Siamese 
town on the west side of the gulf of 
Siam, situated on the road from Le- 
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gor to Bankok, about lat. 9° 57’ N. 
In 1826 it contained wbout 2,000 in- 
habitants, besides a nuthber of Chi- 
nese, and was defended by a stock- 
ade. There is much rice cultivated 
in the neighbouring country, and 
many junk loads aunually exported. 
—(Capt. Burney, Harris, Leal, §c. 
$e.) 

Saamrise.—A town in the Dethi 
province, fifty-three miles north from 
the city of Dejhi; lat. 29° 27’N., lon. 
77° 8 E. This is a place about two 
miles in circumference, and contains 
many handsome houses, with a large 
bazar, and the remains of a mint. 
The streets intersect each other at 
right angles, and have separate gates 
at their evtrances, which are shut at 
night for the security of the inhabit- 
ants.(G. Thomas, sc.) 


THE SHAN COUNTRY, 


(or Laos). 

A central region of India beyond 
the Ganges, which occupies the space 
between Ava, Siam, and China, occu 
pied by various tribes generally in 
subjection to these empires, accord 
ing to contiguity. Every where to 
the north and east Ava is bounded by 
districts inhabited by a people whoin 
the Birmans call Shan, bot who 
name themselves T’hay, From the 
Burmese word Shan coming to us 
through the Portuguese orthography 
is no doubt derived Siam, the name 
given by Europeans to the most dis 
tinguished nation of the raee. Ano- 
ther branch of the same tribe is the 
Tay Lown or Casi Shan, East from 
this people on both sides of the Ira- 
wady, betwcen the Birman and the 
Chinese, and extending from thence 
far south between the Ava domi- 
nions, and the Saluen river, is a nu- 
yerous people governed by many 
hereditary chiefs named zabuas or 
chubwas, and tributary to Ava, By 
the Burmese this Jast branch is called 
Mrelap Shan, or Shanwa, und the 
povereign of Ava among his titles 
usually assumes that of sovereign of 
the nine provinces of the Shan (Ko- 
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ahen-pri) meaning the nine chief pro- 
vinees thut pay him tribute. 

There is Fittle doubt that this is 
the same country with that mention- 
ed in the universal history under the 
name of Kosangpyi, there described 
as lying west from the northern Laos, 
and having to its west the great fo- 
rest of Pabimpan, probably the moun~ 
tainous ridge that rises on the banks 
of the Irawady, half way between 
Bhanmo and Ava, on the frontiers of 
China, runs south inclining a little 
to the east, until it appronches the 
sea nt Martaban, and separates the 
country of the Mrenmas or Burmese 
from that of the Shans. The ridge 
is visible from Amarapura, seen from 
whence it appears to be between four 
and five thousand feet high, but as 
several rivers appear to pass throngh 
it, it cannot be considered an unin 
terrupted boundary. 

To the N.N.W. of Siam is @ con~ 
siderable space covered with hills 
and jungles, and occupied by the 
tribe called Lowa or Lawn, many of 
whom are scattered among the forests 
of the countries possessed by the 
Shan or T’hay rac Dr. Francis 
Buchanan is of opinion these Lawa 
are the original inhabitants of the 
country, and that mixed with the 
Chinese and other kindred races, 
they form the Shan nation. These 
Shans still retain their original ap- 
pellation of Lowa or Lawa, which is 
no doubt the origin of the names 
Lao, Law, Lawha, Lau, or Luho, 
applied by various authorities to the 
same people, and the Lao Shan of 
the Burmese is most probably the 
Northern Lao, or Laho of universal 
history, the capital of which about 
the middle of the seyentcenth cen- 
tury was called Leng by the Chinese, 
The words Shan asd Siam are Bup- 
posed to be mere modifications of the 
same sounds. 

The interior of this country having 
rarcly been visited by any Europeans, 
ye remain scantily informed respect- 
ing its topography and population, 
which last,however, may be presumed 
to be both more numerous and more 
civilized than hed been anticipated. 
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A great annual fair is held at Ran- 
goon, to which the Shans resort in 
great numbers, They come by the 
route of Tongho, making in all a 
journey of about forty days, trans- 
porting their goods on bullocks, and 
on the horses named by Europeans 
Pegu ponies. They bring down cane 
and palm sugar, the ground-nut, lac, 
fine lacquered-ware,gold and silver in 
ingots, supposed to be procured 
chiefly from Yunan in China. Be- 
sides these they bring coarse raw 
China silk, sometimes dyed ; lead, the 
produce of their own country; and a 
small quantity of copper in sucks like 
thet of Japan, By the above route 
a trade might be opened with Yunan 
and the south-western proyinces of 
China, the northern ones of Siam, 
and the independent ones of the 
Shan country, us from the fair of 
1826 the Shans carried off 2 consi- 
deiable quantity of British cotton 
goods and wooliens. 

The Shan country is said to abound 
in metals, most of the iron used in 
Ava being supplied from the great 
mountain Poupa, which lies some- 
where on the eastern side of the Ira- 
wady, near the fat. of 21°N, The 
passion of the Burmese for alchemy 
brings many of the Lao ores into the 
Dezar of their capital, specimens of 
which were purchased and sent home 
by the members of the British ewwbassy 
in 1826. These consisted principally 
of iron, silver, lead, copper, and an- 
timony, The Shans possess the ait 
of smelting all these metals, and bring 
them down in their metallic state. 
The silver mines are situated about 
twelve days’ journey north-east of 
Bhanmo towards the Chinese frontier, 
The dhan tribes subject to Siam pay 
their tribute in stick-lac, benzoin, and 
other articles, besides which they 
send down cotton and rafts of teak- 
timber to Bankok. With respect to 
their imports, besides the goods above 
enumerated it seems probable that all 
the inhabitants of the interior of Inr 
dia beyond the Ganges are dependent 
for salt on that manufactured along 
the coasts of Pegu and Martaban. 

Jn appearance and dress ihe Shans 
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differ materially from the Burmese, 
ir features much more resembling 
those of the Chinese, while one au- 
thority asserts that in industry, in- 
nuity, and enterprize, they surpass 
fhe Burmese, Peguers, and Siamese. 
In 1826 2 man completely covered 
with hair was found in the Shan 
country on the banks of the Saluen 
river, and sent to Ava as a curiosity, 
where he was seen by the embassy in 
1826. ‘The hair was shaggy and about 
eight inches long, but on the breast 
and shoulders only four or five inches. 
His teeth were defective, the grinders 
being entirely wanting. He married 
a Birman woman, and had two daugh- 
ters, one covered with hair like her 
father, only white and fairs the elder 
resembled her mother, Both fatherand 
child were perfectly formed, and ex- 
cepting their hairy covering handsome. 
With respect to the Shan religion, it ia 
in all probability some modification of 
the widely-extended doctrines of Buds 
dha. Naug-roong is an ancient and 
highly venerated Buddhist aanctuat 
and place of pilgrimage ia Nort 
Laos, to which the pious still resort 
with caravans and merchandise. Some 
of the tribes whose habitations are 
permanent have idols, which are rer 
ted to be the same as those of 

‘unquin, but it is said the veneration 
for their ancestors so prevalent among 
the Chinese does not exist here, 

The Laos or Shan language has 
never been cultivated by Europeans ; 
very few of whom, besides Atevander 
de Rhodes, have penetrated the 
country. According to Kempfer, the 
Shan nation do not differ much either 
in language or writing from the Siar 
mese, except that they are unable to 
pronounce the letters R and L, and 
Dr. Leyden thought that their Jan. 
guage bears the same relatign to the 

‘hay or Siamese that the Arracanese 
does to the Biman, and that with 
the T*hay J’hay it accords more fully 
than with the T’hay Proper, The 
Laos language is represented ae 
ebounding in books, especially trance 
lations from the Bali; and if the any 
tiquity of the nation can be depended 
on, they must be extremely interests 

Suz 
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ing on account of the central situa- 
tion of the country; but our infor- 
mation as yet is too defective to admit 
of our forming any decided opinion 
on the subject, 

‘When the exigence of war com- 
pelled the Burmese to muster from 
all their resources, the tributary Shen 
tribes bordering on China were called 
onto furnish their quotas, An armed 
contingent of 15,000 men was in con- 
sequence embodied, disciplined and 
despatched, headed by their chiefs or 
chobwas, and marched towards Ama- 
rapura from these remote ions. 
Unacquainted with the events of the 
war, and filled with extravagant no- 
tions of the power and invincible 
courage of the Burmese their con- 
querors, they sendily obeyed the 
mandate in hopes of sharing the spoils 
that would no doubt accruc on the 
destruction of the rash st 7 
whose presence contaminated the soil 
of Ava. 

Eight thousand of these Shans 
formed part of the Burmese army 
when it approached Prome in Novem- 
ber 1825, and having never before 
encountered Europeans, were ex- 
pected to fight with much greater 
spirit and resolution than the often 

lefeated soldicra of Ava, In addition 
to the numerous chobwas and petty 
chiefs, thesc Shan levies were accom- 
panied by three young and handsome 
women of high rank, who were be- 
lieved by their superstitious country- 
men to be prophetesses and invulne- 
rable, These Amazons, dressed in 
martial costume, rode about amos 
the Shan troops, inspiring them wi 
courage and confidence in their super- 
natural assistance. The result, how- 
ever, was a most complete discomfi- 
ture, although many of the grey- 
headed chobwas fought to the last, 
refusing quarter. One of these Indies 
received a bullet in the breast, and 
was carried by the British soldiers to 
a cottage in the rear, where she ex- 
pired. Another was observed flying 
on horseback along with the defeated 
remaine of her people, but was 
knocked off her horse te 8 shrapnel, 
uncertain whether killed or not. The 
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surviving Shans fled pursued and mas- 
sacred by their Burmese allies, to 
escape whom they penetrated the 
most deadly jungles, so that numbers 
who had escaped from sword and 
gan, perished by disease and famine, 
few of the 15,000 ever revisiting their 
native country. Such was the in- 
auspicious commencement of the first 
intercourse between the remote Shana 
and the British nation—(¥. Bucha- 
nan, Snodgrass, Crawfurd, Trant,Low, 
Leyden, de Bissachere, §¢.) 


Sstacon.—A small town containing 
several Hindoo temples in the pro- 
vince of Coimbatoor, forty-one miles 
travelling distance N.N.W, from De- 


vaporam. 


Smaroonan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, situated about se- 
venty miles 8.S.E. from the city of 
Ajmecr. Viewed externally, Shapoo- 

has the appearance of strength 
and importance, but within it presenta 
a scene of poverty and decay. 


Suarvnce.—An island in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, situated at the ox- 
treme point of thestrip of main-land 
forming the southern frontier of the 
Chittagong district, and only sepa- 
rated from it by a shallow channel, 
which is gradually filling up, while 
the main stream of the Nauf river, 
here above two miles broad, flows be- 
tween it and the eastern or Arracan 
bank of that river. In A.D. 1822, 
the Burmese, who then possessed Ar- 
racan, set up @ claim to this worthless 
muddy isle, and persevered so inces~ 
santly in their encronchments that a 
war ensued, which brought a British 
army within forty-five miles of Ama- 
rapoora, and ended with the loaa of 
five provinces, torrents of blood, and 
a crore of rupees on the part of the 
Burmese. — (Public MS. Documents, 


Sawoun (Skah ghar).—A town 
in the province of Aurunj d, situs 
ated on the north bank of the Goda- 
very, forty-two miles S.E. from the 
city of Aurungabad; lat, 19° 28’ N., 
Jon. 75° 56’ E. 
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Surrarty.-A small town in the 
Southern Carnatic, district of Tanjore, 
situated about twenty mules travelling 
distance north by west from Tranque+ 
bar, and distinguished by the pheno- 
menon of a httle inn, kept by a native, 
ina miserable bungalow.—{Fidlar- 
ton, $c.) 

Suenacunce ( Sta gany).—A large 
and flourishing village in the province 
of Bengal, district of Rayshahy, eli- 

ibly situated on the banks of the 
Garatoya river. This is a place of 
considerable commerce, aud in point 
of size and population only inferior 
to Nuttore and Bauleah. 


Suercorra (shir ghat, the hon 
pas) —A town in the province of 
Bahar, district of Ramghur, eighty 
mules south by west fiom Patna; lat. 
24° 32’ N, lon, 84°55'E Thisisa 
populous place agiceably situated on 
a Lsing ground, surrounded by the 
iver Mooihur, which here separates 
for a short space into two bianches. 
Here are the gaol and other public 
buildings, aud hete the judge and 
migistrate of the cillah holds his 
court duiing six month» of the year, 
when Chittra is 1eckoned unhealthy. 
To the east of Sheeigotta there are 
the :emains of an old mud fort, and 
there are several Mahomedan edifices 
m_ the neighbourhood.—{ Fullarton, 
$e.) 

Sueuut.—A Chinese fortress and 
garrison in Tibet, situated on the 
east side of the Aran rivet, which 
penetiates the Himalaya, and ulti- 
matcly, along with the waters of the 
Cosi, joins the Ganges in the province 
of Bengal, lat. 28° 24 N,, lon. 87° 
1vE 


Snrreuroon (Shakhpura). — A 
town in the province and district of 
Bahm, situated close to the base of 
the Sheikhpoor range of hills, through 
which therc 1s an easy pass hee to 
the southward and westward, lat. 25° 
9’ N., lon. 85° 54’ EL 


Suiixroona.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, five miles 8.S.E. from 
Saharunpoor ; lat. 29° 55 N., lon. 77° 
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Surxasroon.—A district in Af: 
ghansstan, formerly subject to the 
| sovereign, situated west of the 
Indus, between the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth degrees of north 
latitude. To the east it is bounded 
the Indus; on the west by Baloo- 
3 to the north st has the Mo- 
gzaurees; and to the south the 
province of Sinde, of which it 1s 
someuumes descnbed as a section. 
Adjacent to the Indus the sol is fer- 
tile, but at any considerable distance 
dry, sterile, and unproductive, The 
intry are Juts, Baloochies, anda 
few Hindoos; the revenue paid to 
the king, who in 1809 kept here a 
hakim and a few troops, was about 
three lacks of rupees, The Mozau- 
rees, who dwell to the north of She- 
karpoor, are a tribe of Baloochies, 
inhabiting a woody and ill-cultivated 
country. Ther political condition 1s 
that of internal anarchy, on the high- 
ways they are robbers, on the Indus 
pirates, and, with reference to their 
neighbours, depredators. 

The town of Shekarpoor stands in 
lat 27°36’N, lon. 69°18’ E, is of 
considerable size, and suttounded by 
a mud wall, without any ditch, The 
inbabitants ae almost all Hindoos, 
termed Shekarpoorics, and spcak 3 
peculiar chalect of Hindostany dis- 
tinguished by that name There are 
many rich bankcrs here, and a con- 
siderable trade 1s kept up with Raj- 
pootana, Sinde, Candahat, and Pesha- 
wer. Shekarpoor bai ‘3 are to be 
found alt over the Afghan donnmons, 
and even in the remote towns of 
Turkistan, but they do not venture 
to carry then wives ot female rela- 
tions to these uncivilized countnes, 
The number of resident Afghans bas 
been estimated at only 200 families. 
—{Elphanstone, $c ) 


Surxawutry.— This division of 
Raypootana 1s situated about the 
twenty-eighth degree of north lati- 
tude, and 1s said to have recerved 
1ts pane from a predstory tribe of 
Aiabs. It eatends about eighty 
aules fiom no:th to south, and rather 
less from east to west, but its himts 
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on all sides are extremely ill-de- 
fined, formerly fluctuating annually 
with political circumstances. To the 
north it is bounded by the British 
district of Hurrianna; on the south 
by those of the Jeypoor maja; to the 
east it has Hurrianta and territories 
subject to the Macherry raja; and to 
the west the dominions ot Joudpoor 
and Bicanere, The surface of Shes 
kawutty presents to the view a sand: 
plain, scattered with rocky hills, ik 
watered, and badly cultivated; yet 
it contains several considerable towns, 
the most noted of which are Seekur, 
Futtebpoor, Khetri, and Gooda. The 
sands are interspersed with tufts of 
bug-grass, the baubool, the kurreel 
or caper tree, and a bush named 
phoke, which last is said to be pe- 
culiar to the t Ajmeer desert and 
its borders, The country is naturally 
strong, being encircled by hills, and 
protected by ghauts or passes, the 
principal of which are Ketree, Kun- 
deela, Qudepoor, and Babhye. Near 
the last is a copper mine. 

The Shekawutty chiefs are a mili- 
tary class, feudatories to the raja of 
Jeypoor, hy whose assistance they 
were enabled at no very remote pe- 
riod to wrest their present posses- 
sions from the Kyaukaries, a tribe 
of converted Hindoos. In 1805 the 
principal Shekawutty chiefs were, 
Yet, Row Bishen Singh, of Munohur- 
poor, the nominal head of all: in 
returning the respectful salute of the 
other chiefs he brings his hand no 
higher than his breast, which marks 
his superiority. 2d, Meer Singh Dass, 
and Pertaub Singh, rajas of Kundeela 
and Rewarra, then imprisoned at 
Jeypoor. 3d, Ubhee Singh, and va- 
rious other leaders of the Khetri 
caste. Ubhee Singh held the per- 
gunnah of Katpole from the British 
government for 20,000 rupees per 
annum. 

Bhuit isa good sizedtown in the She- 
kawntty country, about eighteen miles 








W. by S. of Khiro. In consequence 
of its being situated on the high road 
from the Punjab to Bicanere, its in- 


habitants were accustomed to extort 
heavy contributions from the mor~ 
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chants,and frequently plundered thet 
altogether. The Shekawutty troops 
are mostly cavalry. In 1613 e party 
of them of the Silhedee tribe made 
8 predatory incursion to the Hurrian- 
na neat Behil, and plundered the 
country. Although nominally the 
subjecta of the Jeypoor raja, they 
pay very little attention to his man- 
dates, m consequence of which the 
British government directed that in 
future such freebootera should be 
hotly pursued into the country that 
gave them an asylum, and destroyed, 
wherever they could be found. In 
1818 the Shekawut after an une 
usual interval of tranquillity (four 
years), again became troublesome, 
when a detachment was marehed 
into their country, where it captured 
three walled towns and levelled 
many of their mud forts; but the 
tribes and their chiefs still continued 
refractory, and rejected all subor- 
dination to their feudal superior, the 
Jeypoor raja. — (Aetealfe, Lieut, 
Whate, Elphinstone, § ¢.} 

Suxxoasan (Shacoabad, the abode 
of magnificence)—A town in the 
province of Agra, thirty-seven mites 
distant from the city of Agra; lat. 
27° G'N., lon, 78°27°E, This place 
derives its namu from Dara (Darius) 
Sheko, the eldest and unfortunate 
son of the emperor Shah Jehan, who, 
in the contest for empire with Au- 
rengzebe, was defeated, hunted down 
like a wild beast, and ot last mur. 











Suempecsewn.—A town in the 
kingdom of Ava, situated four miles 
inland from the Irawady, 100 miles 
enst from Arracan, and 135 S.W. 
from the city of Ava; lat. 20° 30’N., 
lon. 94°30’ E. This isa town of con- 
siderable importance, as from hence 
the Aeng road branches off over the 
mountains into Arracan, which was 
marched by a detachment under 
Lieut. Trant in 1826. Before tho 
war Shembeghewn contained 3,000 
inhabitants, but in March 1826, when 
passed by the British army, not one 

tation remained, having been 
burned to the ground by the Burmese” 
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army while letreatmg The surround- 
Ing country 18 an open pla, fertile, 
well srigated, and highly cultivated. 
The Chalain river flows through the 
town, and during the rains 1s swelled 
to : considerable sze, — (Trant, 


Sucm Dro Temerz —A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, exght imies E. 
by N. from Almora; lat. 23° 37'N, 
lon. 79° 49’ E., 6,760 feet above the 
level of the sea, 


Suroroor (Swapura) —A town 
in the province of Aymcer, 104 miles 
SE fiom Jeypoo; lat 25° 41’ N., 
Jon 76° 33° E Phis w the capital 
of a small principality possessed by 
arciation of the Jey poor raja’s. 


Sueroonr. (Sivapur:) —A town 
in the province of Agra, thnuty-five 
mules 8 W from Narwar; lat. 25°23’ 
N, lon. 77°10 E To the south of 
this place the country 15 level and 
tolerably well cultivated, but to the 
north west it 15 extiemely rugged and 
covered with jungle. The town it- 
self 1» almost a collection of ruins. 


Surrtnon (01 Chertbon) —A dis- 
trict in the island of Java, remarhuble 
for its fertility, and the exccllent qua- 
lity of the coffe it produces. It fell 
under Eutopean influence so early as 
A.D, 1666, and, like Bantam prior 
to the arnval of the English, had 
been im a state of constant imsurrec- 
tuon, which added to an unwhole- 
some clunate, had diminished the 
impottance of the city of Sheribon. 
Indeed, owing to mismanagement 
this district never yiclded to the 
Dutch a profit adequate to tts great 
resources; especially of indigo, cof- 
fee, and teak timber. The sultans 
of Sheiibon, being descended from 
one of the emliest Arabian propa- 
gators of the Mahomedan religion in 
Java, have always been much vene- 
rated by the pious of that faith. An 
insurrection ticke out here in 1800, 
which was not pipet until after 
the conquest of theisland by the Bu- 
tish, but no disturbance occurred 
duiing the subsequent period of the 
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Buitish occupation. According toa 
census taken in 1815 Shenbon con- 
tamed a population of 216,01 per 
sons, of which number 2,343 were 
Chinese, on an area of 1,334 square 
miles, 

The town of Shenbon stands im 
lat. 6° 48’S., lon 108° 37’ E., 198 
miles E.§ E. from Batavin by the post 
road. Owing to a pestilential dis- 
temper and other causes it has let- 
terly greatly declined, having been 
deserted by a large proportion of its 
inhabitants, The great hill of Sheu- 
bon was formerly a volcano, and still 
occasionely sends forth smoke, At 
a little distance from the town 1s a 
mosque snd mausoleum erected to 
the memory of Shetkh ibn Molana, 
which 1s going rapidly to decay, al- 
though still highly venerated by 
the Mahomedans.—(Raffes, Thorn, 


$e) 


Snrvacunca (Stwaganga),— A 
small fortified town im the Mysore 
province, about twenty-six miles 

W fiom Bangalore. This place 
stands on the northern verge of the 
tract of wooded hulls which stretch 
across Mysore between Bangslore 
and Sermeipatam. The conical 
mountain of Shevagunga (the highest 
im the province) 15 a conspicuous ob- 
ject at a distance of thirty miles and 
upwards.—{ Fulias ton, §e.) 


Suevacunca.—A poligar town 
and zemindary in the southern Cai- 
nati, sixty-nine miles § S.W. from 
Tanjore; lat. 9°55’ N., lon. 78° 32 
E. The general character of this es- 
state is that of a dry country, having 
a hght soil, It as much overgrown 
with jungle, and though flat has no 
cotton ground. The paddy grounds 
are confined to the left of the Vyar, 
which 18 finely cultivated ; but there 
are few tanks, and scarcely any hills, 
Among the native Hindoo chiefs, the 
pohger dogs of this vicinity are held 
an high veneration, although the ani- 
mal throughout India generally 1 
reckoned unclean, and treated with 
unmerited contempt. 

Shevagunga was ruled by rannys or 
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‘incessea until about sixty 
babi when two brothers named Mure 
doo, of low caste, usurped the go- 
vernment, under the title of dewans 
or prime ministers, and subsequently, 
on the death of the ranny, baving 
wounted the throne, assumed the 
ancient title of the Pandian rajas. 
They were expelled by the nabob of 
Arcot, with the assistance of British 
troops, but he afterwards reinstated 
them. Continuing refractory, they 
were attacked by a British detach- 
ment, and defended themselves in the 
fortress of Callacoil for five months, 
but it being at iast taken by storm, 
the Murdoos escaped into the 
neighbouring jungles, but were after- 
wards taken and hanged. As no fe- 
male heir existed of the old Sheva- 
gunga family, the country was given 
to # relation of the Jate ranny. 
The town, or rather village of She- 
vagunga, is large, open, and clean, 
ly situated, and much embel~ 
lished by noble clumps of bamboos, 
and 2 profusion of other trees, In 
1820, with the exception of the raja’s 
premises, which contained an upper- 
roomed house, inhabited by the 
Tukt ke Baeta, or husband of the 
eldest daughter, and heiress to the 
zemindary, the place did not contain 
a dwelling above the rank of a hut. 
In the quarter inhabited by the Brah- 
mins these are of a larger size, and 
neatly whitewashed. There is a 
mosque in Shevagunga of a reapecta- 
ble appearance, and at the above 
date a new pagoda was building; but 
although so long the capital of a ge- 
nuine Hindoo principality, it did not 
then possess any sncient Hindoo edi- 
fice of the slightest note, In 182¢ 
the population of the Shevagunge 
zemindary, according to the returns 
‘made to the Madras presidency by 
the collectors, was 186,903 persons. 
—(Medical Reports, Fullarton, Lord 
Palentia, Public MS. Documents, 
$e.) 


Swevacuray / Sivaghar: 
town in the Carnatic province, 
amiles N. from Cape Comorin ; 
55/N,, lon. 78° 3% E. 
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Sugvetratonsr.—A town iu the 

ic province, 103 miles N. by E. 

from Cape Comorin; lat. 9° 35'N., 
lon. 77° 49 E. 


Surarxun (or Shalkur).—A fort 
north of the true Himnlaya, but be- 
longing to the principality of Bussa- 
her, situated in Hangarang, on the 
borders of Lahdack, and banks of the 
river Li or Spiti, which joins the 8u- 
tuleje under the village of Namja, 
the [ast of Bussoher; lat, 32° N., 
lon. 78° 34’ E.; 10,272 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is built of loose 
stones and unburned bricks, with 
houses under the walls. Near to 
Shialkar the Spiti (which is here 
10,113 feet ubove the level of the 
sca) is crossed on a good bridge of 
three fir trees planked over. Four 
miles to the north are hot wells in 
great repute.—(Gerards, &c.) 


Smxnaroon.—A village in the 
province of Aurungabad, division of 
ooneer, situated on the high road 
from Poona to Seroor, and about 
five miles from the latter, This 
lace stands on a rising ground, and 
is distinguished by a pngoda of stone, 
built in the general style of the tem- 
les of this part of tho Deccan.— 
Cruwarton, $e.) 


Suirxs.—A large village in Chi- 
nese Tartary, district of Rongzhoong, 
under the deba or governor of Cha- 
prung, a town, or rather a collection 
of huts, on the left bank of the Su« 
tuleje; lat. 31° 49 N., lon. 78° 44’ E. 
The houses here are built of stone 
with flat roofs, but are very much 
scattered ; the gardens are hed, 
round with gooseberry bushes. The 
inhabitants arc Tartars, but in dress 
and resemblance approach the Chi- 
nese, who are the sovercigns of the 
country, Shawl-wool is procured 
here, but the quality is inferior to 
that prodaced further cast, and 
brought for sale to Gortope, which 
station is said to be eleven march- 
es from Shipké. This is the 
highest point to which the British 
survey in 1823 had reached. The 
height of the bed of the Sutuleje 
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(whrch even in the dry season is bere 
a considerable stream) is 9,267 teet 
above the level of the sea. 
In October 1819 Laeut. Heibert 
crossed the Himalaya at the Gunass 
8, and ascended the Sutulge up to 
lupke, @ fiontir valley m the Chie 
nese territories. It was subsequently 
visited by Licut. Gerard and his bro- 
thet, who were presented by the Chi- 
nese functionaries with thirty pounds 
of flour, and an earnest request that 
they would quit the country.—(Hodg- 
son and "Herbert, Gerards, §c.) 


Snoravanven —A_ considerable 
town in the Carnatic province, dis- 
trict of Madura, twelve onles N 
from the town of Maduia; Jat. 10° 
VN, lon, 78° E__ It stands on the 
noith bank of the Vyar or Vaygaroo 
river, and 15 composed of huts for 
the most part small and thatched, 
with many trees intermingled. —(Ful- 
larton, §¢.) 


Snorcuatrau.—A celebrated Budd- 
hist temple among the hills that se- 
parate Artacan fiom Ava, situated on 
a high peak about a mile from the 
Acng toad Its held m gest vene- 
ration by the Buddhists, as_contain- 
ing two xsmpreasions of Gaudine’s 
foot, one at the summit of the hill 
and the other at the bottom; they 
are railed in, and covered over with 
splendidly gilt temples; the phoon- 
gies or officiating priests live im the 
contiguous kioums or monasteiies 
Pilgrims resort to this sanctuas from 
all patts of the Burmese empire. The 
iichet classes, paying a tax of from 
twenty to fifty rupees, are allowed to 
pray within the raihng; the poor 
pray outsule but pay no tax. The 
ascent to the temple is by means of 
a fight of steps, 970 m number, pro- 
tected from the weather by a wooden 
roof, supported by numerous pillars. 
—(Trant, &c.) 


Suoomrnoon (Choomphoon),— A 
Siamese town on the western side 
of the gulf of Simm, which in 1826 
‘was estimated to contain 7,000 inka- 
bitante, and situated about lat. 10° 
55'N. At the above date the only 
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brick building in the place was a 
temple, Formerly e Siamese 
troops destined to attack the Bur- 
mese at Mergui used to assemble 
here, and its phya or governor was 

ted to watch the Tenasserim 
provinces; indeed since the conquest. 
of these provinces by the Burmese 
Choomphoon has always been con~ 
aidered an .mportant station, and 
strongly garnsoned. This_partly 
accounts for the absence of Chinese, 
and the entire cessation of the valu- 
able trade that formerly subsisted 
with the gulf of Siam oa Choom- 
phoon.—(Capt. Burney, Harris, Leal, 
de.) 

Suusawutroor.-A town in the 
province of Malwa, situated on the 
east bank of the Jaumneer river, sixty- 
three mies EN E. from the city of 
Oujem; lat. 23°24’N, lon 76° 48/ 
E It 1s the head of a pergunnah, 
which in 1820 yielded a 1evenue of 
80,297 rupces.—{ Malcolm, 4c.) 


Suusprasanpy (Sundari vana).— 
A town in the Carnatic province, dts- 
trict of Madura, 106 miles N. trom 
Cape Comonin; Int. 9° 38’ N., lon, 
7746 E. 


Siax.—A large panetpalit on the 
noith coast of the asland of Sumatra, 
which in 1820 nominally eatended 
from Tamang, its most northern 
boundary, to Rantan, but it was then 
much intersected by territotzes pas- 
sessed by independent chiefnans. 
The great uver of Siak has its source 
an the mountams of Menangcabow, 
and empties itself nearly opposite to 
Malacca. The shores are flat for a 
considerable distance up the countis, 
and the whole of the soil 1s probably 
alluvial; but about 125 miles from 
its mouth, in lat. 1°30’ N., lon. 102° 
10°E., where it 1s three-fourths of a 
tule broad, with a tide of twelve feet, 
there 1s the appearence of high land, 
According to native information 1t 18 
navigable eight days’ sailinland. The 
chief seaport 1» Campar. 

In point of commercial importance 
Suak ianks tust of all the petty states 
an this quarter, being situated on & 
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large river, and more central than the 
others, The exports are gold, cam- 
phor, gambir, rattans, tobacco, wax, 
sago, ivory, gahron, and silk cloths; 
the principal imports, opium, salt, 
woollens, and Madras piecegoods. In 
A.D, 1818 a treaty of commerce simi- 
Jar to that with Lingen was negoci- 
ated by Major Farquhar, who was 
received at Siak with the most friend- 
ly attention, British missions had 
previously visited this state, in 1806 
under Capt, Scott, and in 1807 under 
Mr. Gurlice, In 18@0 the direct 
commerce of Siak, mostly with Malac- 
ca, Singapoor, and Penang, was still 
considerable, their gold and silk 
cloths having been long highly valued 
inthesurrounding Malay countries. A 
considerable quantity of excellent 
timber was procured here forthe cou 
struction of his Majesty’s frigate 
Malacca, and the East-India Compa- 
ny’s ship Inglis of 1,200 tons, both 
built at Penang. But with respect 
to its political condition, the Siak 
principality scarcely deserved the 
name of a government, the chicfs no- 
mitmally subordinate to the sovercign 
being inostly successful pirates, who 
had assumed the titles of rajas and 
sultans, with little or no influence be~ 
yond their miserable villages, thinly 
scattered along a great extent of sea 
and river coast. About a century ago 
it was described os a powerful state. 
—(Ibbelson, Anderson, Se.) 








SIAM. 
(Syama, black.) 

An ancient kindom of India beyond 
the Ganges, situated principally be- 
tween the tenth and eighteenth de- 

rees of north latitude. To the east 
it is bounded by the Cochin Chinese 
empire; to the north, including the 
tributary Shan country, it tonches 
on the Chinese province of Yunan; 
towards the weat it is bounded by the 
sen, the British provinces south of 
Rangoon, and the Burmese territo- 
ries ; and on the south by the Indian 
ocean, bay of Bengal, and the Mala: 
insula, a. large proportion of whic 
is either directly subject or tributary 
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to Siam. Viewed more in detail it 
consists of the following provinces : 

Ist. Siam Proper, or the T’hay 
country, which occupies principally 
the ley of the Menam River, toge- 
ther with the tracts watered by its 
various branches, from about lat, 13° 
to 20° north, 

2nd. A large portion of Laos, or 
the Shan Country. 

3d, A considerable section of Cam- 
bodia. 

4th. Aportion of Pegu, or the Mon 
Country. 

5th. The peninsula of Molacca, 
from the head of the gulf down to 
lot. 7°N., where at Trang on the one 
side and Sungora on the other, they 
mect the Malay nation. Jf 

Along the enst side of the gulf of 
Siam, the Siamese territories extend 
as far as the port of Athien or Can- 
cao, belonging to the Cochin Chi- 
nese; but it is yet little known to 
Europeans, The priucipal seaports 
in this quarter are Chantibus, Tung- 

ai, Pongsom, and Kampot ; the first 

Jongs to Sium, but the others to 
the Cochin Chinese portion of Cam- 
bodia. On the west side of the gulf 
the Siamese powsess the districts of 
Chaiya, Phoomseeing, Choomphoon, 
Bantaphan, Mai, and Phriphri. To- 
wards the bay of Bengal the Siamesc 
territories are separated from the 
British conquered provinces south of 
Rangoon, by a mountainous ridge 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet high, the in- 
tervention of which will reduce the 
chances of dispute and collision be- 
tween the two governments, In for- 
mer times this was considered debate- 
able land, belonging neither to the 
Burmese nor the Siamese, each na- 
tion having troops stationed to catch 
trespassers when they ventured to 
cross them, 

Siam proper may be described asa 
vast plain intersected by the Menam 
river, on the banks of which all the 
principal towns are situated. Like 
the province of Bengel, which it in 
Many respects greatly resembles, it is 
subject to annual inundation, com- 
mencing in July, and when at their 
height overflowing the country, except 
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The artificial sites of villages, the rice 
stalks rising with the flood Near 
the shores of the Menam the country 
1s perfectly flat, and the soil alluvial, 
on which account after the rainy sea~ 
‘son 19 over many cxtensive morasses 
remam, apd render the climate ex- 
tremely peatilential to European con- 
stitutions, causing fluxes, dysenterics, 
und acute fevers In the more elc- 
‘vated parts remote from the river the 
country ts patched and died up. 

To the overflowing of the siver, 
however, the Jand 1n its yicimty owes 
its extraordinary fertelity, and 1 very 
productive of rice and other plants 
that require a redundant supply of 
inonsture, Wheat 14 also riused on 
the higher grounds; but in respect to 
rice, Siam is probably the cheapest 
country in the world, the price being 
usually unde: two shillings ; er cwt , 
or ten Spanish dollais per coy7w of 
4,080 1bs avoudupors Besides these 
the solis capible of rusing al the 
iichest productions for which Bengal 
ysecleti ated, b it litthe, compatatively, 
4» cultivated, owmg to the extoitions 
and oppiessions to which the peasan- 
tiy ae hable, and there 18 1eason to 
Deheve thit in the remote tracts a 
Jatge proportion of the surfice ts stilt 
covered with primeval forests Lhe 
most valuable trees in these are te tk, 
rovewood, eagle, and sapan-woods 
The firat 1s of the same quality as the 
Ava teak, and 1s floated down 300 
mies from the interior to the capital, 
wheie it 1s apphed to the construction 
‘of native yunks, scarcely any being 
exported. The most valuable pro- 
duce of these forests 13 the sapan- 
wood, which 16 both abundant and of 
an excellent quality, and formp all the 
dunnage and many of the cargoes of 
the Chinese The aguilla or eagle 
wood 1s obtamed among the islands 
that etud the eastern coart of the 
gulf of Siam, and aloe from some of 
the mountains inland, this precious 
perfame being almost the exclusive 
production of Siam and Cochm Chi- 
ne. Most of the fruita of Hindostan 
tbrive here, and there arc besides the 
duitan and mangosteen, 

The staple articles of regular col- 
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tue ale rie, sugar, pepper, and 
tobacco It 16 only seventy yeurs 
since sugar was procured fiom the 
cane by the Chinese, who had in cone 
sequence additional privileges con- 
ferred on them, and the export now 
exceeds 80,000 pcculs. Pepper is 
iased on the east nde of the gulf, 
about the latitudes of eleven and 
twelve degrees noith, and about 
60,000 peculs me annually exported, 
mostly to China. From the same 
quarter gum, gamboge, and cardi- 
moms me procured Benzom, pro- 
duced chicAy in Laos or the Shan 
country, has of late years been ex- 
poited in considerable qnantrties , 
the Chinese deal also extensively m 
hides, peltry, hoins, bones, sory, 
feathers, silt-fish, silt, and esculent 
buds’ nests = =The hides consist 
principally of dect skins, besides 
those of bufftloes, elephants, and 
thmoceroges, the peltry of tizeis, 
leopard, ottcr, and cat shins Rhee 
nocetos’ horns and deers? antlers are 
much cstcemed by the Chincse for 
thar medicinal vutucs, the other 
bones are ground by that industrious 
people for minwe to revive neuly 
exhausted soils Lhe stich-lic comes 
mostly from Laos and the noithen 
parts, and lat zc quantities of culinary 
sut we annuilly manufactuicd by 
the process of solr cvapor ition, 
consiituuing un essential brinch ot 
the mland trade, distuubuted by the 
Menam and its tubutanes 
From Hindostan optta (about 200 
chests), cotton goods, and a sinall 
quantity of embroidered silks are 
recerved, of Eviopeun articles those 
most in demand are white cotton 
. cheap woollens, fire-arms, 
and glass-ware, Of the foreign trade 
that with China 28 incomparably of 
most value, and extsts with every 
town and village along the coast, not 
being restricted to one port hke that 
with Europeans. The most consi- 
derable intercourse 1s with Canton, 
Haman Island, and Fohien, but a 
trade also subsists with the more 
northerly provinces of Chi Kiang and 
King-nan, ‘he export to Cambodia 
and Cochin China 1s confined to the 
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porta of Cancao, and iron in all 
shapes is the chief commodity bar- 
tered, Hitherto the commerce with 
British India has been principally con- 
ducted from Bombay and Surat, the 
supercargoes most commonly beng 
usually eitherMah omedansorPa:sees; 
bringing gold and silver, mlk tissues, 
and piinted cloths, carrying away in 
return benzoin, gamboge, eagle-wood, 
sapan-wood, and of late yeara sugar. 
In 1822 the native trade conducted 
exclusively by the Chinese amounted 
to 39,000 tons; the American trade 
was about 800 tons; that of Biitish 
India about 1,000 tons; native and 
Malay trade about 1,000 tons; total 
41,800 tons. The custom-house 
taxes consist of umposts levied on 
goods imported and exported and 
tonnage duttes, professing to be ad 
valorem, but rudely estimated, and 
varyng with different nations. 
Hitherto the chicf obstacle to the 
promotion of commeice with Siam 

a» been the government itself stand- 
ang forward as the principal, indeed 
the only merchant, which in fact 
created virtual monopoly of ail 
goods; but it 1 said that since the 
accession of his present Majesty to 
the throne he bas abandoned all 
trade on his own account. 

Unut recently the Siamese were 
notin the habit of cari ying on foreign 
commerce in their own vessels, but 
at present they make voyages to 
China, the European settlements in 
the straits of Malacca, and even to 
Bengal, Ceylon, and Bombay. In 
fact the maritime advantages of Cey- 
lon are considerable, the navigation. of 
the gulf being easy, and its chef port 
safe, with a good depth of water. On 
the west coust are the thiee ports of 
Sangora, Ligor, and Bandon ; at the 
head of the gult are thoze of the 
three estuanes of the Menam river, 
in which the tide 1¢cimocates. The 
two western bianches are shallow, 
but the eastern, on the banks of 
which Bankok stands, i+ navigable 
for all veosels not exceeding 250 tone, 
The eastern coast of the gulf 15 so 
studded with tlands, separated by 
navigable channels and safe anchor- 
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that the whole space may be 
described as one continued harbour, 

Toland Siam contains mines of 
iron, tm, copper, lead, and gold. 
Those of iron are seid to be situated 
200 mies north from the mouth of 
the mver, where it is imperfectly 
smelted on the spot by the Chinese, 
and afterwards transported to the 
capital, where culinary and other 
vessels are fabricated, and form a 
considerable article of exportation 
to the archipelago, Cambocsa, and 
Cochin China, A pecul of common 
ber-iron costs only four rupees. Tin 
48 very generally diffused through 
some of the provinces, and about 
500 tons are annually exported; but 
as it has not yet attracted the atten- 
tion of the industrious Chinese, it 
probably can be had cheaper else~ 
where Salt 13 eaported by the 
Dutch in considerable quantitits from 
Siam to Batavia. 

The domesticated animals of Siam 
aie much the same as those of Hin- 
dostan, and im the jungles are tigers, 

‘ts, and rhinaceroses, but there 
ave not any jackals, rabbits, o1 hares. 
The cows give but little mik, which 
1» mostly supplied by female buffuloes, 
neither have the nstiyes learned the 
art of converting it into butter. The 

ate @ very inferion race, the 
best being impoited fiom Java, In 
1820 the sovereign of Siam ponscssed 
three white elephants, 1n that respect 
greatly surpassing his Burmese Ma~ 
jesty. This anual 1 an occasional 
vatiety of the species, and corectly 
speaking, 18 an albino, but with the 
organs of sight natural and sound, 
and no way averse to the effect of 
hght, yet the ims 1 of a purely 
white colour. The hars of the body 
are yellowish, but move scanty, finer, 
and shorter than that of common 
elephants. The colour and texture 
of the skin never appears enturely 
healthy, bemg deformed with glan- 
dular knobs, and the wrinklea of 
some acrid fluid which they secrete. 
They are usually small mm size, but 
being well fed, are generally 1n good 
condition as to corpulence. The 
ducovery of one is reckoned a most 
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important event, auspicious to the 
discoverer, and indicating prosperity 
to the nation, Albino buffaloes, deer, 
monkeys, and even porpoises, are not 
uncommon in Siam, Royal tigers 
abound, and their bones are exported 
by the Chinese, who are said to use 
them medicinally, at least they may 
be seen suspended in every apothe- 
cary’s shop in Bankok, The sea and 
Tiv warm with excellent fish, upon 
whi large proportiog of the lower 
classes subsiat. In addition to these 
are fine lobsters, turtle of a good 
quality, and the mangoe-fish so much 
esteemed in Calcutta. The excellent 
sauce or seasoning named balachong 
is best procured here, where it is 
composed of dried shrimps, pepper, 
snit, and sea-weed, beaten together to 
the consistence of a tough paste, and 
then packed in jars for sale. 

The constitution of Siam is a pure 
despotiam, there being no hereditary 
nobility or legislative body of any de- 
scription to control the king’s actions. 
Indeed, so sacred is his character 
thet his name must not be uttered, 
and is in fact known to few, even of 
the principal ministers. His body is 
supposed to be the seat of a soul in 
a highly advanced stage towards final 
absorption, and of course exempted 
from alt bodily infirmities and evacu- 
tions. On one particular day, how- 
ever, in order to conciliate deities 
superior to himself, he stands on one 
foot for anhour, All the inhabitants 
are liable to be called out for military 
service, so that very few standing 
troops are maintained. Their arms 
rre matchlocks, always in a bad con- 
dition, speats, and creeses. TI! 
manufacture gunpowder, but it is of 
80 inferior a quality that great quanti- 
ties are imported. Their fortifications 
are stockades of trees and 
surrounded by a ditch, but the natu- 
ral obstacles presented to invaders 
by the jungles, morasses, numerous 
branches of rivers, and the general 
uahealthiness of the climate, soon thin 
the ranks of a hostile army. A small 
part of the taxca is levied in money, 

ut much the greater part of the re- 
venue has hitherto been received in 
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kind, and realized by sale to foreign 
traders. In 1826, exclusive of ex- 
tortions, they amounted to about 
£700,000 sterling. In 1750 the popu- 
ion was computed by the French 
missionaries at 1,900,600, but aj 
parently without any foundation oe 
the estimate. Unlike their neigh- 
bours the Malays, the Siamese have 
the utmost aversion to quit their 
homes, and consequently have made 
few maritime excursions, and planted. 
no colonies. In 1826 the Chinese 
throughout the whole kingdom were 
estimated at 150,000 persons, Bankok 
alone containing above 30,000. 

The Siamese nation, properly so 
called, consists of two races; the 
Thay and the I*hay hay. ‘They 
distinguish themselves by the appel- 
lation of T’hay ; by the Burmese hey 
ere named Shan, and by the Chi- 
nesc, Malays and Europeans, Siam. 
Their former capital was named Yu- 
thia or Yoodra, from which cireum- 
stance by the Birmans of Ava thev 
are frequently called Yoodras. In 
their manners and customs they 
greatly resemble the Burmene, but 
possess a still more extravagant share 
of national vanity and selt-impor- 
tance, approaching almost to ines- 
nity. Their ministers have long been 
notorious for their want of veracity, 
and Capt. Burney says that inde- 
fatigable lying forms an essential part 
of 4 Siamese stateman’s duty, while 
they are equally incredulous of alt 
other diplomatists. 

The females of Siam are obliged to 
drudge in all jaborious employments, 
for by them the woode are cleared, 
the earth cultivated, and the harvest 

Both males and females take 
as inuch pains to blacken their teeth 
as Europeans do to preserve them 
white. The men eradicate their 
beards, but allow their nails to 
lengthen like the Chinese. They are 
extremely feeders, in which 
they resemble all nations enst of the 
Ganges. Among their edibles are 
rats, lizarde, grasshoppere, and other 
insects, disgusting to the natives of 
Hindostan. Their houses are reived 
on posts, and are entered by a ladder 
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from the outside. Their temples are 
of a pyramidical form, generally a 

wadrangular one, of solid brick and 
timber, and differ from the sepulchral 
edifices of the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
named dagoba, which has a dome. 
Their statuary is quite characteristic 
of their religion, being confined to 
one single form of Buddha. Like all 
the other semi-barbarous nations in 
this quarter of the globe, their artists 
in gold are remarkably expert, and 
their fillagree-work singularly beau- 
tiful. They excel also in beating out 
gold leaf, of which a great denl is 
expended in_ adorning their temples 
and idols, The Chinese practition- 
aries, who are their chief physicians, 
have long been accustomed to the 
use of the bath in fever, and their 
system is, no cure no pay. The 
common people are so fond of sing- 
ing that the missionaries found the 
best way of imprinting their precepts 
‘on their memories was to form them 
into short Li songs, adapted to 
popular tunes, They have a great 
variety of musical instruments, but 
all disagreeable to a European ear; 
of the instrumental music of the 
latter they prefer the organ on ac- 
count of the loudness of its melody, 
and were nuich attracted by it to the 
Roman Catholic churches. Time is 
atill measured by vessels baving a 
amall hole perforated in the bottom, 
and placed in a tub of water, the 
construction of clocks being beyond 
their mechanical powers. 

The T’hay language is that used by 
the Siamese, who in their own tongue 
assume the word T’hay os their na- 
tional appellation, It appears to be in 
agroat measure original, and is purely 
monosyllabic, but more powerfully 
accented than any of the other Indo- 
Chinese languages. Their alphabet 
consists of thirty-seven consonants, 
fourteen vowels, and six diphthongs, 
all variously modulated in sound and 
intonation. In this dialect they pos- 
sess many songs, poeins, and che- 
ritras, or historical and mythological 
fables. Many of the Siamese princes 
have been celebrated for their octie 
powers, and several of their histo- 
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rical and moral compositions are still 
preserved. In their romantic fictions 
the personages introduced, with the 
exception of Rama and the heroes 
of the Ramayuna, have seldom much 
affinity to those of the Brahmins. 
On the eastern side of the peninsula 
the Siamese prevails as far south as 
Patani, where it meets the Malay. 
The national religion of Siam is 
that of Buddha, but all sects are to- 
lerated. The abstract doctrines of 
the Siamese faith are singularly se- 
vere, and admit of no indulgencies 
whatever ; but the bulk of the people 
are persuaded that rigid virtue and 
perfection are not prescribed to them, 
but only to their priests, on whose 
gusterities and mortifications they 
rely for their own salvation, ‘Their 
prohibition from the shedding of 
ood, so far from influencing their 
conduct to the side of mercy, ap- 
pears to have the contrary effect, of 
all nations Buddhists being the movt 
ferocious, cruel, and bloodthirsty, 
holding human life as nothing. In- 
deed, it hoa been justly observed 
that in whatever nations the pure 
Buddhist faith continues paramount, 
they hold a secondary rank, both in 
power and intellect, and never ad- 
vance ip cither, At present the wor- 
ship of Buddha is nearly universal 
from Bengal to Cochin-China, It 
appears identical with that of Cey- 
lon, but differs from the Buddhisin 
of Fartary, Hindostan, China, Japan, 
and Cochin-China, The leading doc- 
trine is the transmigration of the 
soul, and Ni-riepan (Nirvana), or ul- 
timate absorption into the essence of 
the deity. The above term signifies 
also all-extinguished, and the notion 
attached to it seems to be that of an 
imperturbable apathy, or condition 
ofunmixed tranquil happiness, which 
can hardly be said to differ from oter- 
nal slcep. The priests have neither 
rank, infinence, nor endowments, the 
sovereign being the real head of the 
church, and himself an incarnation 
of Buddha, 
The Grst French missionaries reach- 
ed Siam in A.D. 1662, after a most 
painful and arduous journey overland 
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to the bay of Bengal, where 
cinbarked but prior to the, ee 
Christian religion had made some 
progress so early as 162], thro 
the medium of the Portuguese, ie 
French mission was subsequently 
prosecuted with great zeal for more 
than a century, and was occasionally 
assisted by olstical emergencies, but 
no essential progress was ever made 
towards effecting the benevolent in- 
tentions of the missionaries. 

The Siamese histories of the T’hay 
dynasty are said to detail with much 
winuteness and great exaggeration 
the events that have occurred in Si- 
am, and the adjacent states and 
countries, during the last 1,000 years, 
and also the events prior to that pe- 
riod from the building of the city 
Maha Nakkon, but with less circum- 
stantial detail. The records of the 
other dynasty, the T’hay J’hay, are 
supposed still to exist. Notwith- 
stauding these documents, the Sia- 
mese nation was wholly unknown to 
Europe until the discovery of the 
route to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The first traces of their au- 
thentic history began about A.D. 
1550, and were acquired by adven- 
turers of the Portuguese nation, who 
frequently acted as auxiliaries to the 
factions coutending for the govern- 
ment. From the annals of the East- 
India Company it appears, that in 
1684 their commerce sustained con- 
siderable losses by a Mr, Constantine 
Faulcon (a Cephalonian Greek), one 
of their inferior servants, who ran 
away in their debt, and obtained 
session of their property by making 
Presents to the King of Siam, whose 
prime minister he afterwards be- 
came, 

In 1684 ambassadors were sent 
from Siam to Louis XIV., on board 
of an Engiish vessel, in consequence 
of which Messrs. Cerberet and La 
Loubere were despatched on a diplo- 
matic mission to Siam, where t! 
arrived on the 27th of September 
1687, and immediately solicited the 
king to embrace the Roman Catholic 
religion, in which request they were 
the nore urgent, as an envoy had 
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just arrived from the court of Persia, 
in order to convert hin to the Ma- 
homedan faith, The Siamese mo- 
narch declined both of the proposed 
conversions, but entered into a strict 
alliance with the French, whom he 
allowed to garrison Bankok and 
Mergui, the two most important 
havens in his dominions. This in- 
timacy, however, was of short dura- 
tion, for in 1688, by a sudden revo- 
lution, the king was dethroned and 
murdered, Faulcon executed, and the 
French expelled. 

From this date Siam experienced 
much internal discord, and many san- 
gninary massacres, which seem to be 
the natural condition of such com- 
munities, periods of tranquillity being 
merely exceptions to the general rule. 
It remained, however, exempt from 
any serious external annoyance until 
1754, when in consequence of the 
conquest of Pegu, the Birman domi- 
nions came in contact with those of 
Siam. War immediately ensued, and 
with a few short intervals has conti- 
nued ever since. In 1767 the Bur- 
mese, under Alompra, captured Yu~ 
thia, the then capital, pillaged and 
burned it, extirpated the royal fa~ 
mily, carried many of the inhabitants 
into slavery, and left the country al- 
most a wilderness. In 1769 Pintak, 
the son ofa wealthy China-man, col- 
lected some troops and expelled the 
Burmese from all their conquests 
except the provinces now belonging 
to the British along the bay of Ben- 
gal, and subsequently extended his 
dominions by the subjugation of se- 
verul petty Malay states, and the 
conquest of Chantibun in Cambodia, 
Becoming insane about 1782, he was 
dethroned and beaten to death with 
a club of sandal-wood, a mode of ex- 
ecution exclusively royal, and thrown 
into the Menam. He was succeeded 
by the first sovereign of the present 
dynasty, who reigned until 1809, 
when the late king ascended the 
throne, where he reusined until the 
20th July 1824, when he died after a 
few days’ illvess. On the same day 
his oldest but illegitimate son, prince 
Kroma Chiat, ascended the throne 
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without massacte, conynkion, or 
bloodshed, a rare event in the annals 
of Siam. 

In 1821 8 mission from un- 
der Mr. Crawford was despatched to 
Siam: but it was received with great 
jealousy and distrust, and little post: 
tive advan’ ined, but the foun. 
dation was laid of a friendly inter- 
course, and knowl quired tend~ 
ing sreatly to facilitate any future at- 
tempt under more favourable circum- 
stances. This soon occurred, for the 
Siamese, during the late Burmese 
war, volunteered their alliance against 
their old and inveterate enemy, but 
during the whole course of it, so far 
from being of the least service, exhi- 
bited a conduct in the highest degree 
equivocal and suspicious, employing 
their troops solely in the Kidnapping 
of the unfortunate peasantry of the 

resent British provinces south of 

angoon. Capt. Burney was in con- 
sequence despatched to procure their 
liberation, which, after much lying and 
evasion on the part of the Siamese 
eabinet, he effected to the number of 
above nine hundred, but they refused 
to restore our old all » the dethroned 
king of Queda, to his dominions. Some 
commercial advantages were also gain- 
ed by the treaty of 1827, and many re- 
strictions removed, the Siamese admit- 
ting Khek and Chin to travel through 
theinterior of their territories from Te- 
nasserim and the adjacent British pro- 
vinces, Khck and Chin in the original 
treaty have been translated into 
Asiatic subjects of Great Britain 
not being Burmese, Peguers, or descen- 
dants of Europeans,” and all British 
subjects may proceed by sea to any 
Siamese port.—(Crawfurd, Burney, 
Singapoor Chronicle, Finlayson, Tur- 
pin, Leyden, Elmore, Symes, $c.) 
Stam Town,—See Yurura. 


Sramra (or Champa).—A small 
state of India beyond the Ganges, 
partly situated on the eastern coast 
of the gulf of Siam, and formerly an 
independent kingdom, but for above 
twenty years past subject to Cochin 
China, of which empire it at present 
forms the southernmost province. 
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As yet its geographical features are 
very littleknown, hat the lower part is 
described as a level champaign coun- 
try, much intersected by the Donnai 
river and ite numorous branches, Iu 
the Javanese annala Biampa is men- 
tioned sa an independent state so 
early as A.D. 1478, and arently 
was then inhabited by Buddhista. At 

nt there is a considerable Ma- 

medan population, who speak a 
dialect of the Malas, and are snid to 
be the ruling sect. 

In 1824 a small junk arrived at 
Singapore from Cambodin, the crew 
and owners of which were part of u 
colony settled there, but who origi- 
nally came from the country of Si- 
ampa. In their new country (Cam- 

lia) they had mixed with the Ma- 
lays, and adopted their religion, in 
consequence of which they spoke 
both their own language (the Cham- 
pa) and the Malay. Very little of 
the interior of this country is as yet 
known, but images of Hindoo deities 
have been imported from thence via 
Cambodia, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that Hindooism, similar to what 
formerly cxisted in Java, now exists 
in the inland parts of the province, 
the inhabitants of which are conjec- 
tured to be a branch of the great Lao 
nation.—(Singapoor Chronicle, Craw- 
Surd, $e.) 

Siao Iste.—An island in the Enst~ 
ern seas, about thirty-five miles in 
circumference, situated off the north- 
eastern extremity of the island of 
Celebes ; lat. 2° 48’ N., lon, 125° 5” 
E, On this island there is a volcano, 
which during its eruptions covers the 
neighbouring islnnds with cinders, 
The land is high but fruitful, and 

visions are cheap, The Dutch 

formerly s small garrison here, 
which has been long withdrawn.— 
(Sonnerat, Forrest, $c.) 


Srenisas (Sivanivasa)—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Nuddea, sixty-four miles N.N.B. 
from Calcutta; lat. 23° 25’ N., lon, 
88°49 E, There is a short passage 
for boats from the north to Calcutta 
past this place, during the greater 
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tof the year, and a toil is levied 
Fear the entrance of the creek where 
it brunches off from the Issamutty, to 
defray the expense of keeping it na- 
vigable. At Sibnibas are the ruins 
of « palace formerly belonging to the 
Nuddea rajas, and near it are several 
pagodas in a better style of architec- 
ture than is usually seen in the lower 
parts of Bengal.—{ Fularton, $c.) 


Sravyan Jece.—-A amali islands 
‘ne of the Philippines, from thirty 
to forty miles in circumference, and 
situated due aouth of Luzon ; lat 12? 
30 N., lon, 122° 30 B. 


Sicacorz.—See Cicacorz. 


SrevrGutey (sancri guli, thenarrow 
pas).—A celebrated pass in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, about twenty miles 
N.W. from Rajamahal, which marks 
the boundary of the Bengal and Behar 

rovinces; lat. 25°12 N., lon. 87°40 

. This pass, during the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan governments, was 
the commanding entrance from Ba- 
har into the kingdom of Bengal, and 
was fortified with a strong wall, which 
does not appear, however, to have 
been of any real service, as in 1742 a 
Maharatta army consisting of cavalry 
penetrated into Bengal to the 5.W. 
of this pasa, through the hills above 
Colgong. In 1824 Siclygally was a 
lictle town, or rather village of straw 
huts, with the ruinous bungalow and 
barracke of Mr. Clevelund’s corps, 
situated at the base of a high rocky 
eminence at an angle of the Ganges, 
and commanding a fine view of two 
ranges of hils.(¥. Buchanan, Bi- 
shop Heber, &c.) 

Swour (Siddhavat).—A hilly di- 
vision of the Balaghaut Ceded Dis 
tricts, situated among the Eastern 
Ghauts, between the fourteenth and 
fifteenth degrees of north latitude. 
Its surface is rocky and mountainous, 
but interspersed ‘with rocky vallies, 
watered by perennial streams from 
the hills. “It is also traversed in 
by the river Pennar, the bed of whi 
during the hot and dry senson is 
planted with melons, which, when 
ripe, are sent to the Coromardel 
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coast, where they are greatly esteem- 
ed. In this portion of the British 
dominions many of the rajas, pole 
and other native chiefs have 
their eatates since the sovereignty 
_ transferredin Fogtocitar —_ 
ese persons is the Chitiohel raje, 
whore family was formerly in poset. 
aion of the country from the neighe 
bourhood of Sidout to the Balpally 
one The general language is the 
‘elinga. 





Swwour.—A town in the Balaghaut 
Ceded Districts, about twelve miles to 
the east of Cuddapah ; lat. 14°30’ N,, 
lon. 79° 2 E. On the south side of 
the river Pennaur the range of hills 
extends along close to the bank, and 
about one mile end a half from the 
northern face of the fort there runs 
a chain of mountains, which conti- 
nues with very little interruption as 
far as Perwuttuw, and into the Ni 
zam’s territories. The river here, at. 
the driest season, contains a small 
current sufficient for the customary 
ablutions of the Hindoas, who have 
several small temples; and the gate- 
ways to the east and west are orna- 
mented with stone choultries, 

The walls round the fort are of 
stone, high, and in a state of sufficient. 
repair, anc there is a rampart of some 
breadth all round the interior. The 
gateways to the westward are open, 
but the one on the eastern side, be« 
yond which there is a modern work, 
said to have been built by the French, 
has been built up. There is a good 
ditch round three sides of the fort, 
which can be filled in the rainy sea- 
son when the'river is full, ‘The for- 
tifications of Sidout are said to have 
been erected by the Matlawar or Chi- 
tihel rajas, and ap; to have beer 
originally a fortified pagoda, dedicated 
to Siddheswara Swami, but only frag- 
ments of the religious edifice now 
remain, It became the residence of 
the Cuddapah nabobe on their being 
threatened with the Mysore power, 
gs besides the strength of the fort 
(which is, however, commanded by 
some of the neighbouring hills) the 
country generally is of difficult acceas, 

2N * 
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The town or pettsh surrounding the 
fort was then extensive, and it conti- 
nued a populous and thriving place 
until the removal of the col. “7 
office to Cuddapah. Haleem Khan, the 
Jast nabob of the Muiri line, resided 
here when Hyder took the fort, and 
carried the family of the nabob into 
captivity, Sidout has the reputation 
of being healthily situated, and is ra- 
ther a favourite residence with the 
natives, The tomb in the inner fort 
is held in great reverence by the Ma- 
homedans, and both it and its mosque 
are favonrable specimens of Mussul- 
man architecture,——( Newnham, §c.) 


Srpowna.—-A town in the province 
of Delhi, fourteen miles §.S.W. from 
Nahan; lat. 30°29 N., lon. 77°12 E. 


Sinroon.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, situated on the north side 
of the Sereswati, sixty-eight miles 
N.N.W. from Ahmedabad, and twen- 
ty-ecight from Mehsani, on the road 

m the south to Palhanpoor ; lat. 
23° 55’ N., lon. 72° 19’ E. It is tri- 
butary to the Guicowar, —(Puble 
MS. Documents, $c.) 


Sixar.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, seventy miles NW. from 
Fevpoor; lat. 27° 30’ N., lon. 74° 45’ 





Sixxus.— The ancient limits of 
this principality are uncertein ; but 
according to native authorities they 
were separated from the Chinese do- 
minions in Tibet by a ridge of moun~ 
tains called Khawa Kurpola, or the 
mountains white with snow, while 
further down the Conki formed the 
boundary to the west until it reached 
the plain, where the whole tract of 
Jow country belonged to the Mc 
or Vijayspoor raje, and after his fall 
to the Gorkhes. Between the Ma- 
bananda and the Teesta the Sikkim 
vaja possessed s low tract seven or 
eight miles wide, inhabited by the 
Cooch tribe, and cultivated with the 
plough. Such were its ancient do- 
minions, but since its recent con- 
nexion with the British government 
Sikkim has received, what all native 
states receive unwillingly, x compact 
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and well-defined boundary. To the 
north it is separated by the Himalaya 
mountains from Chinese Tartary ; on 
the south it bas the Nepaulese of 
Morung, and tke, Bengal district ot 
Rungpoor; to the east it is separate 
from the Deb raja of Bootan’s ter- 
ritory by the courge of the eastern 
branch of the Teesta river; and on 
the west from those of Nepau! by the 
Conki river. In length it may be 
estimated at sixty miles, by forty the 
average breadth. Except a small 
section of the plain, the whole of 
this country is situated amogg hills, 
and its productions, vegetable and 
mineral, entirely resemble those of 
the Nepaul territories, which are 
similarly situated with respect to 
latitude, elevation, and climate. 

According to native authorities 
there are on the Conki river two 
marts named Bilasi and Majhoys, to 
which the traders from the plaig carry 
rice, salt, extract of: sugarcane, hog», 
dry-fish, tobacco, spirituous liquor, 
and various cloths. Before the 
Gorkha conquest they also took oxen 
for slaughter; but that tribe being 
Hindoos prohibited such sacrilege. 
From the mountaineers the traders 
procured in icturn cotton, Indian 
madder, musk, and Tibet cow and 
bull tails. At Dimali, on the Bala- 
kongyar river, there is a mart or 
custom-house consisting of a square 
surrounded by buildings, into which 
the merchants and their commodities 
wie received, there being no other 
permanent buildings except those of 
the collector and his assistants. To 
this place dealers from the low coun- 
try take up salt, tobacco, cotton 
cloths, goats, fowls, swine, iron, and 
occasionally broadcloth, and in re- 
tuen bring back munjeet or Indian 
madder, cotton, bees’-wax, blankets, 
horses, muxk, cow and bull tail, 
Chinese flowered silks, and rhinoce- 
ros’ horos. 

North from prmal half a day’s 
journey, according to the same in- 
formants, on a Hl near the source 
of the Balakongyar, was the resi- 
dence of Yu-kang-ta, the Lapcha 
chief, who formerly collected the 
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duties for the Gorkhas. By the na- 
tives of Sikkim it is named Semdung, 
but by the Bengalese Nogreccote; 
east from which two days' journey, 
near the source of the Mahanan 
there is said to be another gola or 
mart, now much neglected. The 
greater part of-Sikkim is included 
between the two arms of the Teesta, 
where the soil is watered by different 
branches of that river, the space 
forming a sort of valley ; and although 
the whole is extremely mountainous, 
yet there is much cultivation earri 
‘on, the principal articles being rice 
and Indian madder or munjeet.  Be- 
yond Samdung and Satang one day’s 
journey, and on the other side of the 
firnt high mountains, is Darjiling, 
which appears to have been one of 
the most important strongholds of 
the country, ax it was selected by the 
Gorkbas for their principal military 
station, From hence to Sikkim the 
capital is aix days’ journey, and the 
snowy mountains are said to be about 
the same distance still further north, 
in 1809 the Sikkim raja, besides 
the petty territory of Gandhouk, or 
Gamtoo, bounded on the west by 
the western branch of the Teesta, 
Poecenes a small portion beyond the 
lesser or eastern Teesta, which, how- 
ever, rather formed the general 
boundary betwecn his lands and those 
of the Deb raja of Bootan. Accord~ 
ing to tradition, the Sikkim state had 
at one time overrun a great part of 
the country bordering on Rungpoor, 
and probably then compelled the By- 
kantpoor zemindar to abandon the 
forest and seek refuge further south. 
In 1772 the latter was found in firm 
alliance with the Beotan government 
inst the common enemy. The in- 
habitants of this principality consist 
glunost entirely of the Lapcha tribe, 
the country being named Sikkim or 
Sikkim Bhote from the name of its 
capital, and from its being subject to 
a Bhootea chief. These Lapchas 
may be considered the fourth of the 
more important tribes to the east of 
the Nepaul valley, and in their man- 
ners much resemble the Kirauts ; but 
instead of having chosen a Rajpoot 
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chief, they appear to haye selected 
for their leader _n native of Tibet, in 
consequence of which the Lama doc- 
trines have made considerable pro- 
gresa among them. ‘The Lapchos eat 
beef, pork, and every otier pliment 
reckoned detestable by the Brah 
cal Hindoos, and drink ardent spirits 
to excess ; neither do they marry their 
females until they have attained the 
years of maturity, The men were 
formerly (and probably still are) 
armed with swords and bows, from 
which last they discharged poisoned 
arrows. Spears were not used, ag 
being ill suited to a country covered 
with dense jungics, where men _can- 
not march in compact order. They 
have a few matchlock muskets, but 
mostly too large to be fired without 
a rest, Besides the Bhooteas, who 
ere principally attached to the chiefs, 
and the Lapchas by whom he ix 
guarded, the hills of Sikkim are said 
to contain many people of the Limboo 
tribe. The Lama religion, although 
far from universal, is decidedly the 
most prevalent, and the partial in- 
carnations of the deity in the bodies 
of inspired Lamas of such frequent 
occurrence, that in 1809, within the 
limits of the Lapcha and Kiraut 
countries, there were no less than 
twelve existing at the same time. 
The princes of Sikkim, predeces- 
sors of the present raja, were Bhoo- 
teas, said to be sprung from a higi 
family at Lassa, who took the title of 
Gelpo. But although the chief be 
of Bhootea origin, the strength of 
the Sikkiin army has always consisted 
of Lapchas, the Bhooteas being na- 
turally a very timid race, quite stu- 
pified by the enervating influence of 
what they call religion. The Lap- 
chas, on the other hand, continue a 
set of vigorous, beef-cating barbe- 
tians, of whom only about one-half 
have been deluded by the monkish 
austerities and auperior learning of 
the Lamas. Formerly the second dig- 
nitary in the state was the hang, or 
chief of the Lapchas, who probably 
was the real sovereign in temporal 
affuirs, the Gelpo jiding in mat- 
ters of religion. it is not known how 
2n2 
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many princes succeeded to the throne 
of Ekim, but it is probable the 
Bhootceas have been paramount in 
the country a considerable time. 
The chief who governed Sikkim pri 
to 1782 by the natives of Bengal was 
named Roop Chiring, whose reai- 
dence was at Darjiling, where he had 
a strong house built of brick, and 
much admired in that region. This 
prince died about 1782, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Chawa Raja, which 
is the title given by the people of the 
country to the heir apparent. 

In A.D. 1788 the Gorkhas invaded 
Sikkim with an army of about 6,000 
men, of whom 2,000 were regulars, 
the whole commanded Tierar 
Singh, the soubsh of the Morung. 
This officer received no opposition 
until he approached the capital, in 
defence of which the raja ventured a 
battle, when after # desperate resis- 
tance he was completely defeated, 
owing probably to the fire of the 
Gorkha musketeers, who also sus- 
tained a considerable loss, yet were 
immediately after able to besiege the 
town, All these events took place 
at some period prior to the 28th of 
October 1788, After experiencing 
this disaster the raja retired towards 
the frontiers of Tibet, in order to 
ve-assemble an army, and to solicit 
asristance from the Deb raja of Boo- 
tan and the pontiff Lama of Lassa, 
With the first a treaty was soon con- 
eluded, by the conditions of which 
the Sikkim chief engaged to pay 
tribute to the Bootan raja if through 
his exertions he succeeded in reco- 
vering his dominions; and being in 
consequence reinforced by a conside- 
rable detachment of Bootanners, and 
also by a party of Bhooteas from a 
‘Tibet province named Portaw, he 
returned towards his capital about 
the beginning of December. His ap- 
proach compelled the Gorkhas to 
raise the si and after losing many 
men in a skirmish they retired to- 
wards Ham on the Conki, where they 
erected forts to secure a communi- 
cation with the Morung. 

It is probable that about this pe 
ried the Sikkim raja died, leaving his 
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son, Kurin Nomki, an infant. The 
war was then conducted by Yuk-su- 
thuk, the hang, or chief, of the Lap 
chas, who was next in rank to the 
me while the metropolis was defend- 
by the hang’s brother, Nami 
named by the Bengalese Lam; 
Early in 1789 the Bootanners retired, 
bly for want of pay or plunder, 
and the greater part of the people of 
Sikkim submitted quietly to the Gork- 
ha_ yoke, while the dethroned raja 
fled ‘to Tankiya in Tibet, and the 
hang of the chas retreated to # 
stronghold, situated between two 
branches of the Teesta, from whence 
he ever after annoyed the invaders of 
his country. This place, named Gand- 
hauk or Gamtoo, has a territory an- 
nexed to it of considerable extent, 
which afforded the raja an income of 
7,000 rupees per annum; but being 
aman of high birth, he obtained in 
marriage the daughter of the chief 
minister at Lassa, with whom in 1809 
he returned to the petty dominion 
which the energy of his minister (the 
hang) had preserved., 
th the dharma, or sacerdotal 
raja of Bootan, and the pontiff of 
Lassa were now seriously alarmed by 
the progress of the Gorkhas, and ap~ 
plied to the emperor of China for hin 
interposition. This proved effectual 
in securing the Bootan chief; but 
the Tibetians were obliged to cede to 
the Gorkhes the province of Kutti, 
which still forma the government of 
Kheroo, at the head of the Sancosi, 
near the Arun, and comprehended in 
the dintrict of Chayenpoor. The Lap- 
chas, however, notwithstanding the 
apparent desperation of their affairs, 
continued to give the Gorkhas so 
much trouble, that at last, as a mea- 
sure of policy, they consented to give 
them a governor of their own tribe, 
who in 1808 continued to exercise 
the whole civil authority, paying an 
annual tribute to the government at 
Catmandoo. In military matters he 
was subordinate to the soubah of 
Chayenpoor, and Gorkha garrisons 
were established in Sikkim and Dar~ 
jiling, the two principal stations of 
the district. 
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The affairs of Sikkim continued in 
this unsatisfactory - state until the 
rupture with the Gorkhas in 1814, 
when the raja immediately declared 
againat them, and acted the part of a 
faithful, and, according to the extent 
of his resources, a useful ally to the 
British nation, At the pacification 
of 1816 he was in consequence re- 
warded by the recovery of a consi- 
derable portion of his tertitory with- 
in the hills, to which the Bengal go- 
vernment added a tract of low land, 
ceded by the Gorkhas, to the east of 
the Mutchee river. This last-men- 
tioned section is m slip of land about 
twelve or fourteen miles in breadth, 
reckoning from the base of the hills, 
and very thinly inhabited. Only de- 
tached portions are cultivated, being 
separated from each other by forests, 
which are altogether impassable dur- 
ing the rainy season, The land un- 
der actual tillage is extremely fertile, 
and capable of yielding any crop ; but 
at present its produce is chiefly con- 
fined to , olf seeds, and a few 
other articles of small note and quan- 
tity. The scanty population may be 
accounted for partly by the insalubrity 
of the climate, but more especially 
from ita having been the extreme point 
eastward to which the Goikhas ex- 
tended their conquests, and the ver; 
spot where the last struggle took 
place between the Gorkha soubsh of 
Morung and the Sikkim authorities, 
These military operations lasted two 
campaigns, and compelled most of 
the inhabitants to seek an asylum 
within the British provinces. In con- 
sequence of these unfavourable cir. 
cumstances the whole of Nizamturah 
became depopulated, after the Lap- 
chas attacked the Gorkhas on the 3d 
of February 1816, nor could any of 
the expatrinted natives be induced to 
return until it was ascertained that 
the tract hed been ceded to the Bri- 
tich, The same process, alt! 
not to so aggravated a degree, took 
place in the pergunnah of Hatizusah, 

Besides the land revenue the Gork- 
has had other fizeut resources, such 
as a payment for petmiasion to graze 
cattle, which tax, after the tract came 
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into the British, was farmed for one 
year at 2,506 rupees. The next extra 
branch was from the foresta, which 
of course varied according to the de- 
mand for timber; but the foresta to 
the east of the Mutchee, wich the 
exception of those due north of By- 
kantpoor, are not valuable, so that 
the whole profit from this source was 
quite insignificant. The other items, 
such as a tax for permission to gather 
berries and to catch parrots, were 
also petty and vexatious, the first~ 
mentioned monopoly yielding only 
ninety rupees per annum, The uoni- 
corn, so long considered as a fabu- 
lous animal, is said to exist in the 
alpine regions of this province; but 
not having been yet caught, has bi- 
therto escaped taxation. 

From the information collected by 
the British functionaries while the 
settlements were under consideration, 
it appeared that a tract of low coun- 
try was absolutely necessary for the 
comfort and subsistence of the inba- 
bitants of the high lands; but owing 
to physical circumstances, consider- 
able difficulties occurred in the ar- 
rangement of the boundaries. The 
river Mutchee, at a very short dis- 
tance before it enters the British ter- 
ritory, is separated into two branches, 
the old and the new Mutchee, and 
the difficulty referred principally to 
the small tract lying between the two 
branches, which is called Kopaulase 
tie. Ifthe old Mutchee formed the 
frontier, all communication between 
the Nepaulese Morung and the lands 
of the Sikkim raja would be prevent- 
ed, the country to the westward of 
that stream being for a considerable 
distance an impenetrable forest, ex- 
tending to the hills and without inha~ 
bitants; wherees had any part of 
Kopaulastie been retained by the Gor- 
khas, it would have proved an intor- 
minable source of dispute with the 
adjoining governments. Its annexa- 
tion to the Bengal presidency was at 
one time recommended ; but the dis~ 
tance of the tract in question from 
the seat of authority at Rungpoor, 
and the entire ignorance of the peo 
ple regarding the local observances 
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within the British boundaries, render- 
ed the adoption of this measure of 
very doubtfiil advantage. The whole 
was in cansequenco conferred on the 
Sikkim raja, to be held by him’ exempt 
from any tribute, and subject to no 
other condition than those which 
would attach to the general relations 
established with that petty state. 
The stipulations on which the tract 

ithin the hills were restored to the 
taja were: a cessation of all 
non his part against the 
as; the employment of his 
amilitary power and resources in sid 
of the Heitish troops when engaged 
among the hills; the exclusion of 
Europeans; the surrender of crimi- 
nals, and the protection of legal com- 
merce, 

While these discussions were pend- 
ing, much embarrassment was expe- 
rienced by Capt. Latter, the British 
commissioner, in communicating in a 
Jauguage not understood by any Eu- 
ropean, or even native inhabitant of 
the old provinces. The policy of 
supporting and strengthening the Sik- 
kim principality was sufficiently ob- 
vious, but the mere cession of the 
hill-country, without the annexation 
of some of the low fand, would not 
haye accomplished the object, the 
latter being indispensable for the sub- 
sistence of the Lapcha garrisons. 
Neither were the inhabitants by these 
arrangements transferred to a forcign 
power, but to the control of their 
original rulers, whose authority, not- 
withstanding the Gorkha usurpation, 
had never been wholly abrogated ; 
all public orders having invariably 
had the joint seal of the Sikkim 
raja’s dewan and the Gorkha soubak 
of Naggree. 

Asiney be supposed, from the geo- 
graphical position of his dominions 
an well as the bond of a common re- 
ligion, the Sikkim raja has always 
been clesely connected with the Lamas 
of Lasea and Teshoo Loomboo, with 
the Deb raja of Bootan, and occa- 
sionally has muinteined a diplomatic 
intercourse with the mighty empire 
of China, Latterly this interchange 
of couriers has increased, the Chi- 
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nese functionaries in ‘Tibet feeling 
uneasy qualms at their unexpected 
contact with the British, On the 8th 
of August 1816 two Chinese envoys, 
of a rank answering to that of sou- 
bahdar in the Bengal army, arrived 
at the court of the Sikkim raja, ac- 
companied by seventeen followers. 
According to the information res- 
pecting thein, collected hy Cupt. Lat- 
ter, these persons had been despatch- 
ed from Lassa by the Chinese vi- 
ziers Tea Chang (or Te-chan-choon) 
for the purpose of inquiring if # let- 
ter, sent some time before by the 
viziers to the British government, had 
been forwarded to Culcutta, and also 
to ascertain the existing state of af- 
fairs throughout Northern Hindos- 
tan. To these ambassadors the Sik- 
kim raja fully explained the nature of 
his recent connexion with the British 
government, informing them, that al- 
though his troops had joined the 
British against the Gorklias, the al- 
lies meditated no hostile movement. 
ainst any portion of the empire 
of China. Being well feasted, the 
envoys remained three days, and 
seemed much inclined to tarry 
longer; but the raja, desirous of 
getting rid of them, gained them 
over by a present of ready moncy, 
and prevailed on them to depart. 
The Sikkim raja has since been 
the channel through which various 
despatches have been transmitted 
from the Bengal government to the 
Chinese functionaries st Lassa, 

The restoration of this state under 
the British protection and guarantee, 
will constitute a barrier aguinst Gork- 
ha ambition avd enterprize in an 
castern direction, and may eventually 
lead to an eulargement of our coin- 
mercial relations with Tibet and 
Southern Tartary. It was well ass 
certained that the views of the Cat- 
mandoo cebinet had long been di- 
rected to this quarter, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the feeble 
states of Bootan and Assam could 
have resisted their arms. The re~ 
duction of these states, besides ex- 
tending their territories along the 
British frontier, aud thereby opening 
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new sources of dissension, would 
in process of time have led to a 
communication with the more distant 
empire of the Birmans, an event from 
which much embarrassment and con- 
tingent danger might have resulted. 
—tF. Buchanan, Capt. Latter, Pub- 
lic MS. Documents, $c.) 


Stxstm for Damoo Jung)-—Ac- 

cording to native information this 
place stands on the west side of the 
Jhamikuma river, which rises on the 
southern declivity of the snowy moun- 
tains, and opposite to the town 
rates into two branches, surrounding, 
an immense mountain, on the top 
which there is a smalt level, and a 
stronghold named Tasiding- 
i streams, under the name of 
Remika, afterwards join the Teesta ; 
Jat. 27° 16' N., lon, 88° 3 E., 110 
salles N. by E. from the town of Pur 
neah, 


Srrant—A_ vill in Northera 
Hindostan, situated in the lowest 
range of mountains westward of the 
Kardeh doon, or valley, ubout four 
miles from the point where the Choo- 
rapani river opens into the plains. In 
this vicinity seams of coal have been 
discovered : it is slaty, brittle, and 
black, with a resinous lustre, and docs 
not soil the touch, It burns 
with a bituminous and sulphurous 
odour, and leaves behind a residue of 
a reddish colour, 


Siuner (Sritata, a rick market ),.—- 
A district in the province of Ben; 











of which it occupies the north-eastern 
extremity. On the north it is sepe- 
rated from Assam by an extensive 
range of mountains, some peaks of 
which are 6,000 feet above the level 
of the adjacent plains, and inhabited 
by Cosseahs and several other wild 
tribes, in various stages of barbarity. 


‘The principal passes into Assam are 
Luckhat, ‘ighteen miles north from 
the town of Silhet, and Bhookoola, 


in Cachar. On the east Silhet ia 
separated from the Burmese empire 
by the two smail hill states of Muni- 
poor and Cachar; an independent 
portien of the Tipperah raja's terri- 


sepa- giyas in Norther: 


ost 


tory, inhabited by Kookies, bounds it 
onthe south, The eastern and south- 
ern portions are hilly; but the north- 
ern, central, and western parte are 
flat, and submerged during the 
rain, 

‘This is the most exsterly of the 
British posessions in Hindostan, being 
within 350 miles of the province of 
Yonan, in China, The whole of the 





north-eas 
few miles of the Assam low country, 


Cosseahs by Europeans, Kha- 
indostan, but who 
denominate themselves Khyer: they 
are described as a muscular race of 
men, armed with bows and arrows, 
Tong naked swords, and shields so 
large that they afford shelter from the 
rain. This tribe also occupy the 
hilly country from about half-way 
between Laour and Doorgepoor east- 
ward as far as Cachar, They princi- 
pally inhabit the southern portion of 
the mountainous tract, none of them, 
with the exception of the Gentiah 
family, having extended their posses- 
sions so far as the Assamese plains. 
Formerly they held the low lands in 
Silhet adjacent to the hills as far as the 
river Soormah; but they were ex- 
pelled on account of their turbulence 
Many years ago. 

The Cosseah language differs from 
those of the Cacharies, Garrows, and 
other bordering tribes, who appear 
to use dialects having a common ori« 
gin, They are also distinguished in 





gal, their features by the absence of that 


peculiar conformation of eyelid which 
80 strongly marks the Chinese, Bur- 
mese, and other Eastern nations of 
Tartar extraction. They are govern- 
ed by a number of petty chiefs, with 
very limited authority, the most pow- 
erful of whom are the rajes of Salung 
(or Khyram) and Gentiah. They 
have no distinct written character, 


and for pcre of Socrespondence 
employ the Bengalese languages an: 
scribes, They have ‘adopted the 


Brahminical faith so far as to ab- 
stain from beef; but they eat pork 
and poultry, and get intoxicated with 
atrong liquors. Their laws of inhe 
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nitance resemble those of the Nans 
of Malabar, descending to the ne- 
phew by the eldest sister of the 
party. 

Under the Mogul government Su- 
het was formcd into a fouydaty, or 
military station, more on account of 
it» remote and secluded situation be- 
yond the Svormah and Brahmaputra 
than fiom any well-grounded appie- 
hensions of foreign vasion, protect- 
ed as 31s by inaccessible hills or im- 
penetrable jungls — Its actual chmen- 
sions since the dismemberinent of se- 
veral pergimnahs have been computed 
at 2,861 mics, divided into 146 sinall 
pergunnahs, held by an equal suber 
of cemndars, Near to the town of 
Sihet the country presents a novel 
appearance to an ¢ye long habituated 
to the flat surface of lower Bengul, 
Deng composed of various conmi h 
shiped hills, with biowd bases, ming 
uaicaularly at short distances from 
each other, and covered with tices 
and verdure to the very summit, 
while to the noith and erst lofts 
mountams ic abiuptly hhe a wall, 
and appear as if at some remote pe- 
nod they had withstood the surge of 
the ocean. 

During the 1 ains a great proportion 
of the land ts laid under water by the 
overflowing of the Soormah and 
other rivers by which at a5 antersect- 
ed, so that the passage from Dacca 1s 
performed for nearly the whole way 
over rice and pasture-fields, which in 
the cold season are many tcet above 
the cutrent of the mvers. Over this 
tract, when the floods are at their 
height, there ts from eight to twelve 
feet of water, the elevatcd sites of 
the villages appear like tlands, the 
vessels’ nists ave cntangled among 
the bianches of trees, while their pro- 
gress 1> impeded by the matted thick- 
ness and adhesion of the paddy stalks 
When the inundation diains off, the 
land 1s left in an excclicnt condition 
for rice cultrvation, which species of 
food 18 usually so abundant, that in 
10] rice in the husk sold for fifteen 
rupees per one hundred maurds, of 
eighty pounds each, and coarse: 
gtauns woic still cheaper. In addition 





to this ample supply, every stream 
and puddle swarms with fish, which 
ave caught in the most slovenly man- 
ner witha hand-net, ot even a picce of 
old mat. Wages, as may be inferred, 
arc consequently extremely low, br- 
ing fiem half a rupee to one rupee 
mda half per month, every thing 
included , but the peasantry bemg 
natu ally averac to evertion,and ncver 
working but when stimulated by the 
pangs o: apprehensions of hunger, 
the soil ys on the whole very indif- 
furcutly cultivated 

The produce of Silhet, owing to the 
depicosion of the soil, and the »wany y 
nate of a large proportion of the 
surface, 15 prmapally ie, the more 
costly articles of cotton and suzar art 
also raised, the first on the hills, the 
last on the more cles ited spots of the 
diffcrent pergunn ths, bat the quintity 
procurcd 15 scancely sufficient to sup- 
ply the wants of the district Among 
the ducé productions and staple com 
moditics for crportation must be 
sechoned o1anges and hmes Ihe first 
are procuicd fiom cxtensive orange 
plantations, o1 rather forests, and the 
quantity annually experted as sery 
gieat, Calcutta and many other re~ 
mote parts hung supphed fiom hence 
The quality 15 mferior to the dchaaus, 
fruit of Chandpoot on the great Meg~ 
na in the Dacca district, but may vie 
with any other, and the price on the 
spot 1s frequently not move than one 
rupec per thousand Somcthing pe- 
euhar in the soil or chmate would 
appear to he required to fit a place 
for the production of good oranges 
In the whole catent of the British 
territories m Eindostan there are only 
thtee spots where good oranges sre 
produced, mz the district of Silhet, 
Chandpoor above desc ited, and Sant- 
ghur at the foot of the Eastern Ghauts 
ot passes leading up to Bangalore 
fiom Madras 

Chunar, ot Ime, 1» found in mex- 
haustible quantities among thc boun- 
dary hills, accessible during the rains, 
from whence at ts transported by the 
injand navigation to the most distant 
quarters of Bengal, but it ss 1feisos 
to the beautiul shell chunam of the 
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Coromandel coast. A commerce in 
chunam, wax, vor\, and other arti~ 
cles, 1y carried on with the Cosseahs 
and other mountaineers on the east- 
em frontur, These were formerly 
monopolies, but in 1799 a general 
freedom in trade was proclaimed, 
subject to ccrtain police regulations 
to prevent frauds and quittels. The 
othe: productions of Silhct ate aguru, 
or flagrant aloe wood, wild silk, and 
cloth manufactured from it named 
Muegadooties Great numbers ot 
lephants arc annually canght on go- 
vernicnt accunnt, but thcv are rec 
koncd inferior both m size and quality 
to those neara: the ser-conust, and of 
& more southein latitude In 1814 
coal was discovcicd to be abundant 
an the Lanur hills, at firstof a spu- 
irons kind und slaty fracture, but more 
recently the quality his so mich 1m- 
proved that it has been torwarded to 
Uateneta fos the use of the arsenal 
The strata was found in the bioken 
bank of a river for a considerable 
extent, and at distances of screral 
miley Shields made im Silhet have 
long been noted thionghont India for 
the lustre and durability of the black 
varnish with which they me covered 
‘Ehis 18 composed of the expressed 
Juice of the marking not (the sem- 
carpus anacardiam), and another 
kindred fruit, the hohgarnia longito- 
la, whose juices ave resinous, being 
solable in alcohol, but not at all in 
water, Silhet shields have long been 
a considerable article of expoit, being 
in 1equest throughout Hindostan 
among such natives as still retain ther 
ancient picdchetion for the sword and 
buckler, Formerly large boats were 
built here for the roval Mogul fleet 
stationcd at Dacca, and sqnare-rigged 
vessels have since been occasionally 
constincted of timbei, the growth of 
the country. 

‘An establishment, named the Put- 
wary, exists in Silhet for the purpose 
of aaittog out to individuals the 
Jands they have bought at public sales, 
without which it would be extremely 
difficult for purchasers to discover and 
discimnate sich propetty, the lands 
bung scattercd im small fragments 
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through df tent villages. To this 
establishn ent the revenue officers are 
obliged to have recounst, to ascertain 
what lands arc the just property of 
the state, the adjacent zemtnd ars bung 
always on the alert in appropriating 
such lands, unincambcred with the 
payment of any lind tax to the pubbe 
treasury In 1802, 1t was catumatedt 
that the produce of the rent-fiec lands 
was equal to about one-fourth of the 
whole yuma, md the lands x- 
emptcd fiom taxation were then in 
the best condivon, At that date the 
levcnues of the wilole distict wae 
collected in cowrtes, which were also. 
the general medium of peconry 
transactions, and 4 considcrable exe 
pense wis annailly icuned by go- 
vernment teficeting ther conversion 
into bullion, but between that date 
and 1814, the enculntion of this ma- 
ntume currency had bean so gradu uly 
decieasing, that im 1813, the whok 
of that year’s 1evcnue was realized th 
specie 

In Silhet there are no regular 
schools and semmnanes tor tcaching 
the Hindoo or Mahomedin iw, but 
in diftcrent places there are private 
schools where bots are taught to 
read and write Although so large « 
proportion of the whole population 13, 
Mahomedan, the mosques have becn 
long going to rum, while several pal- 
try Hindoo teniptes have been erected, 
and a few merchants have exchanged 
thew thatched dwellings for others ot 
brick and moitar. In 190], Mr Ah- 
mut) computed the imbabitants of 
Suthet at 158,243 men, 164,381 fe- 
malcs, and 140 319 childien, making 
a total of 492,945 persons, in the 
tatio of two Mahomedans to three 
Hindoos, Mr Robeits, then judge 
and magrtrate, wa» of opmron that 
his yurtsdietion, although one of the 
smallest in Bengal, contamed no less 
than 27,000 talookdars The numbcr 
of houses was estimated by the col- 
lector at 103,637, the boats belonging 
to the distiict at 23,000. During the 
Mogul dynasty, and even at a less 
distant period, children used to be 
purchased here as an aiticle of cont 
merce, and resold at Dacca and ctse~ 
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where. Along the Silhet frontier to- 
wards the Cosseah (or Kbasiya)moun- 
tains, there are several brick redoubts, 
with bastions at cach end for the 
guards and ammunition; the whole 
built to repel the incursions of that 
uncivilized tribe, which has long in- 
fested the low countries in their vici- 
nity. A guard from the Scbundy, or 
provincial battalion, is regularly sta- 
tioned in each of the forts at Myaram, 
Bamgong, Chintislah, Kontakhal, and 
Punduah, and to them is entrusted 
the preservation of tranquillity on the 
frontier, where they are cantoned, 
and where they are periodically re- 
lieved by troops from head-quarters, 
In 1798, the low country of Bun- 
gong, on the noreh-west side of the 
Soormah river was occupied by the 
Cosseah mountaineers, who scarcely 
ever paid the revenue duc to govern- 
ment, the recovery of which was 
found to be impracticable, as the de- 
faulters on any appearance of coercion 
fled to their native mountains which 
are inaccessible to a military force. 
They were expelled from the lands, 
but returned repeatedly and commit- 
ted many murders, In 1814 a Cos- 
seah council was convened among 
the hills, the subject of consideration 
being a dam which had been opened 
by the British peasantry, in revenge 
for which they determined to carry 
fire and sword into the pergunnah of 
Prerua, This resolution they carried 
into proupt execution, under the im- 
mediate command of their chiefs, aud 
during the incursion destroyed two 
Jarge villages and killed four unof- 
fending cultivator» of the soil. These 
atrocities were soon repressed, and 
the invaders driven back to their dens 
in the jungles; but their vicinity 
continues a subject of doubt and 
anaiety to every public functionary 
in charge of the district, By one of 
these they are described as honest 
and fuir in their dealings, and of 
strict veracity, but outrageously vin- 
dictive; in the three first qualities 
exhibiting a most striking contrast to 
their neighbours of Bengal. Occa- 
sionally they suffer arbitrary punish- 
ments and extortions from the inferior 
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officers of government, who levy im- 
posts of their own enactment on the 
traffic carried on between Silhet and 
the Cosseahs, with whose chiefs they 
have also been accused of carrying on 
a clandestine correspondence. 
During the Mogul government this 
district furnished 2 considerable num- 
ber of slaves and (as stated by Abul 
Fazel) eunuchs for the royal seragli 
The practice of inveigling away its 
frec natives for the purpose of sellin, 
them at Dacca, Patna, Calcutta, am 
Moorshedabad, still continues, al- 
though from the vigilance of the Bri- 
tish authorities the attempt is rarely 
successful, An authorized traffic in 
slaves has existed here from time 
immemorial; and one of the magis- 
trates estimated this class at one-sixth 
of the whole population, progressive- 
ly increasing hy domestic propags- 
tion. The transfer of slaves takes 
place both with and without the con- 
sent of the slaves; but in the latter 
predicament only the mildest treat- 
ment can secure the purchaser any 
benefit from his acquisition. Occa- 
sionully the poorer descriptions of 
free inhabitants sell themselves when 
in extreme distress, and a few per- 
sons, principally slaves, are inveigled 
away by bazcegurs and wandering fa- 
hecrs. Women also, of the poorer 
classes, both hore and in the Bacher- 
gunge district, when left widows, sell 
their children to procure food; 
some have been hereditary slaves for 
several gencrations, and are sold along 
with the estate on which they reside; 
others are imported from Cachar, 
Gentiah, and other territories beyond 
the limits of British jurisdiction 
Prior to 1824 this district had cn- 
joyed 8 long tranquillity, the peace 
of the country having never been 
disturbed, except by the attack on 
Gentiah, in 1774, and some insigni- 
ficant disputea with the Cossyahs, in 
1789 and 1790. In 1824, however, 
it became necessary to collect troops 
to guard against an invasion from the 
Birman empire, and latterly to be~ 
come the aggressors, by invading end 
conquering the contiguous province 
of Cachar,—(Ahmuty, Hayes, French, 
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Sage, Colcbrocke, F Buchanan, 7 
Grant, Rennell, §c ) 


Snurt —A town in the province 
of Bengal, the capital of the preced- 
ans district, hit 24° 55’N, lon 91° 
40° The travelling dist nce fiom 
Cileutta to this pliee 1s computed 
by Major Renncll at 325 miles, but 
the direct distance docs not eacced 
260 miles. 


Simpunc —A Batta distiict in 
the island of Sumatra, situated inland 
from the bay of Fapanooly ‘This 1s 
an even plan ten ot twelve miles 
long by ahout thee bioad, and when 
vyivited by Messrs Burton and Ward 
in 1822, presented one vast unbroken 
field of 11ce cultivation A fine btoad 
iver, with numbeiless tributaries, 
flowed through st, and water for 
iriigition was conducted also to the 
fields by artifical aqueducts Many 
villages weie scattered over its 
surfice [his 7 lain 1s surrounded by 
hills from 500 to 1,000 feet high, also 
ander cultivation, and wholly free 
fiom jungle, cxcept at some of the 
tops, tad to be the abode of cvil 
spirits 

The district of Sihudung (or Toba 
Sihndunz) m 1822 contained cighty- 
two villages, the population of which 
was suppos.d to exceed 40,000 per- 
sons he entrance to their houscs 
1s fiom a trap-door bencath, and the 
anteiiol consists of one single room, 
thity or forty feet by twenty, con- 
taimmg fioin thirty to fifty inmates 
The »pace between the ceiling and 
the roof 1s used ns a granny, and as 
adcpot for the skulls of than enemies 
‘Tbe soil consists chiefly of a light 
gtcy sand, strongly resxmbling that 
of Bengal Rice and sweet potatoes 
ait the principal articles of produce. 
‘Lhe coco nut 15 not scen beyond the 
second range of mountains inland. 
Neithes tobacco nor cotton ate raised, 
both being mported from Tapanooly, 

Cotton cloths are made and dyed 
by the females, and a supenor kind 
of white pottery 16 made in the vier 
nity of the Lake Toba, adorned with 
figures of various colours hon 15 
roughly wrought into choppets, lage 


Anrves, speat-heads, &«. The match- 
Jocks are procuicd fiom Menanca- 
bow, but the couse gunpowder 
which they use 1s of thou own manu- 
facte Large pipes of brass, and 
ornaments of gold, brass, iron, and 
seashclls are wrought with great 
neatacss, but the men gencrally lead 
an indolent life, and it seems rather 
wonderful that, with so much leisure 
to do evil, they do not commit more, 
‘They do not usc opium, nor any in 
toxic ating hquors cxecpt palm-wine ; 
but they ymoke an herb slightly nar- 
cotic, and tobacco cigcily, when they 
can get it) = Lhen biass pipes are 60 
Jorge and strong, that thes are occa 
sionally used as weapons of offence — 
(Burton and Ward, 8c ) 


Snrauvzw —A town 1m the pro- 
vince of Ava, which in 1795 wis a 
Jaige town, shaded by wide-spreadin, 
trecs, embellished with temples, an 
remarkable for its nanutactmes of 
mth, the raw material for which was 
procured fiom the province of Yu- 
nan, in Chine, but when visited by 
the Bntish mission m 1509 a very 
diffcrent pretne was evinbited = [he 
numerous pagodas and icli,1ous build~ 
mgs still indicated the catent and 
former importance of the town, but 
with the exception of one old woman, 
not animhalntantremmncud A lirge 
Proportion of the males had been 
conscribed for the Siamese war, and 
the town being lett thus defenceless, 
fall an easy prey to the insugent 
Nikoneh, who completed xts ruin —~ 
(Symes, Canning, $c) 


Sint inan —A town im the pro- 
vince of Malwa In 1819 the gross 
revenucs of this cluefship amounted 
to 1,31,825 rupces, but were expected 
to ex eed two lacks in 1824 


Sirtay.—A populous town in the 
province and disinict of Bahar, up to 
1820 not noticed im any map It 
stands about forty mmles SE from 
Patna, and twelve from the city of 
Bahar 


Sruuzevuppiw —A village on the 
Carnatic provine, distuict of Madu- 
1a, fifty-three miles traveling die 
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tance §.E. from the city of Madura. 
Here 15 a handsome piliared choul- 
tas, with a fine reseryou i fiont,— 
(Futlarton, $c ) 

SivaLaca—A. village in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, ute of Cuttack, 
situated on the great Juggernauth 
road, about thirty-thiec miles travel- 
ling distance 8.S.W. from Balasore, 
There 1s a small bungalow here for 
the accommodation of travellers.— 
(Fultar ton, $c.) 

Siesta tom in ihe Liked 
vince of Allababad, fifty-eight miley 
south from Teary; lat. 23° 53 N., 
lon, 78° 53’ E. 

Stvr4.—A Butish station among 
the hilly between the Sutulese and 
Jumna, situated near Subhatoo, and 
elevated 7,200 fect above the level of 
the sea Here some bungalows have 
been erceted for the benefit of inva. 
lids, the tempcrature bung healthy 
during the bot season, and the sur- 
rounding scenery magoihcent. It was 
visited by Lord Amberst in 1827, 
who here received the rajas of Gur- 
wal and Bussaher, and the rana of 
Joobul, and a complimentary mission. 
from Runyeet Singh of Lahore. 


Sivosa (Swa Mogay).—A town 
in the Mysore taja’s territories, 122 
miles N.W. from Seringapatam ; lat. 
13°50’ N,, lon. 75° 41’ E This place 
is foitified, but the works are not 
strong, although dung the rans the 
river Tunga washes the eastern wall, 
In AD. 1790 a battle was fought on 
theplains near Sunoga, between Purse- 
tam Bhow and Mahomed Reza, com- 
monly called the Buiky nabob, ot burn- 
ing lord, beng, on’ account of his 
activity, geneally employed by the 
sultan to lay waste the country. In 
this action the Maharattas scarcely 
took any part, the whole brunt of the 
engagement falling on a Bombay de- 
tachment under Capt. Little, which 
at the commencement of the battle 
mustered ovly 750 men. At this 
time Sunoga contamed 6,000 houses, 
the whole of which were destroyed 
by the Maharattas, the women ravish- 
eil, and the handsoniest cauied away. 
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Such of the men as fell inte the 
hands of the Mahaattas were hulled ; 
and of those who escaped the sword, 
& laige proportion penshed by hun. 
ger, These roffians did not even 
spare the Kudali Swam, although 
the high-pnest (gooroe) of all the 
Mahaiatta Brahunns of the Sinattal 
scet, by whom he 15 considered an 
actual imcarnation of the deity, They 
plundered and burned lis matain, or 
college : which so enraged the pontiff, 
that he tineatened them with ex- 
communication, and was only paci- 
fied by a preseut fiom the Peshwa of 
400,000 rupees, half of which ‘Tippoo 
extorted thom him, and paid to 
Lord Comwalls, in part of the fine 
imposed at the treaty of Sermga 
tam —(¥. Buchar an, Moor, §¢ ) 


Sixc aroon —dee St\carvon, 


Sixvn (Sindhu) —A Principahty 
an the ancient province of Mogitan, 
which on account of ats having tor 
Some years possessed a separate and 
independent government, his msen 
into political, and piobabl: temporary 
amportance ‘The general boundaries 
of this state, including ‘Tatta, areMool- 
tan and Aighanistan on the north , 
Cntch and the sea on the south 3 on 
the cast it hos Aymecr, the sandy 
deseit and Cutch, and on the west 
the sca and mountains of Baloochise 
tan. The eastern hunts of Sinde are 
particularly ill defined, but the late 
Capt. Macmurdo was of opmuon they 
ought to be fiacd by the chauncl of 
the Pootan, or ancicnt Indus, which 
may be said to separate Sinde fiom 
the desert. In length the dominions 
of the Sinde Amery. may be loosely 
estimated at 300 milcs in length, by 
ughty the average breadth 3 and it 
tntersecicd diagonally thoughout its 
whole eatent by the river Indus On 
the north Sinde adjoins the counts y 
of Bahawul Khan and the foit of Sub- 
zul. Proceeding from thence south 
ate the possessions of many petty 
chiefs, usually tributary to the ameers 
of Sinde, 

The plain of the Indus from the 
Sea to Sungur is imelndud in the 
Sinde domintons, Of this division 
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the portion extending from the sea 
to Shckarpoor 1s inhabited by Sine 
dics under a native prince, tributary 
to the Cabul saveresgn, and now ge- 
nerally named Sinde by the British ; 
hut in strictness it ought to be desig- 
natcd Lower Sinde, and from She- 
harpoor incluave to Sungur, Upper 
Sinde The section to the west of 
the Indus 1s mostly inhabited by Ba- 
loochies; and with the exception 
of a small tract, north of Shekar- 
poor, 3s directly under the Cabul 
sovereign East of the Indus Sinde 
Prope 13 a perfect level fiom tts 
most northern boundary to the sea- 
shore, with the exception of two ot 
three low hills called the Gunyah 
hills, on the island formed by the 
mvcr on which Hyderabad, the cap- 
tal, stands — West of the Indus from 
Schwan (26° 6 VN) to the sea the 
face of the country vanes, some parts 
being mountamous and others flat, 
and some inter‘persed with ranges of 
low hilly Noithward from Schwan 
the plains extend to the hills of Se~ 
wistan = ‘The district of ( handoo- 
kee, enclosed butween the trunk of 
the Indas and a remarkable branch, 
as highly cules ted and very produc- 
tive, and yichds, even under its pre~ 
sent nisgovernment, eight lacks of 
rupees annually to the rexenue. This 
branch of the great river diverges to 
the west, and after spreading over a 
wide tract, which at different seasons 
as ether a marsh or a lake, it again 
joins the main stream seventy miles 
below the point of separation 

A great part of the province lying 
to the westward of where the mon- 
soon ceases 15 a barren sterile sotl, 
and totally unproductive, from the 
absence of moisture Easterly from 
the meridian of 67° 40 E the jand 
near to the Indus appears capable of 
improvement, but to the northward 
ot Tatta, and a small distance to the 
west of the river, the country 1s moun- 
tainous, barren, rocky, and uninha- 
bited In the months of June and 
July the thermometer ranges from 
90° to 100°, but the air in Upper 
Sinde 1s so pure and so much refiesh- 
ed by cooling bicezcs fiom the west 


that the heat 1s never excessive. 
About Hyderabad the climate 18 
healthy, and the air m the month of 
August remarkably elcar, the differ- 
ence of refraction 1n astronomical ob- 
servations being scaiccly perceptible. 

The Indus from the aty of Latta 
to a branch called the Fulalee has 
from two to two and a half fathoms 
water; off Latta it has three, fom, 
and more frequently five fathoins, 
with a muddy bottom — Its banks in 
the vicimty of Hyderabid are gene- 
vally well cultivated, except where 
the amecrs have made enclosures to 
confine game, but these are so numc- 
sous and extensive as to occupy 
many of the most valuible spots of 
land) The cultwation of Sunde de~ 
pends on the penodieal rans and the 
process of mrigatron by means of ci 
nals and watercourses = Duimg the 
swelling of the mvcrs grains and other 
seedy ue rawed, the remunder of 
the year 16 employcd in the cultiva- 
tion of indizo, sugu-canc, huldce, 
&c Every bega of Jand watercd by 
a canal or whecl p1ys (1809) a reve- 
nue of from one and a quarter to three 
and a halt rupees, onc wheel is ca- 
pable of waterimg sintcen begae AL 
duty of one rupec is levicd on exh 
hhunwan (120 pounds) of gram 
1eaped by the farmer, and the subse- 
quent extortions on that and every 
other article of commerce or subsise 
tence are enoimons, 

The princip1l articles of home pro- 
duce exported from Sinde ale rice, 
ghee, hides, shark fins, potash, salt- 
petre, assafeetida, b’dellum, madder, 
frankincense, Tatta cloths, horses, m- 
digo, oleagmous and other sceds 
Ihe exports fiom Smde to Bombay 
are shark-fins and flesh, b’dellum, 
ghec, potash, saltpetie, hides, oit of 
sesame, wheat, assafatida, munycet, 
sirshif onl, raisins, almonds, colouring 
plants, pistachio-nuts and flowers, 
shawls, cloths, mustard, wild saffron, 
black cummm-secd from Kerman, 
white cummun-secd, and chintzes 
from Sinde and Khorasan The 
unports to Sinde from Bombay are 
white sugar, sugar-candy, stec!, iron, 
tn, tutenague lead, cochine dl, betel 
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nut, black pepper, dried coco-nuts, 
vermilion, red lead, quicksilver, Ben- 
gal and China iaw silks and cloths, 
«innamon, cardamoms, cloves, nut- 
ancg, sandal-wood, ginget , china-ware, 
pearls, aloes, and amattas 

Thc intercourse between this tei- 
mtory and the provinces to the north- 
ward 15 clicfly cainicd on by means 
of the Indus, which 1s navigable for 
small ycosscls to a great distance 
fiomthe sca ‘There are not any es- 
tablished land caravans fiom Smde to 
Mooltan and Cabul, but in mter- 
course 1s cariied on by travellers and 
meichant: Fhe East-India Com- 
pany had formerly a factory mn Sinde, 
with which they cad on a consu- 
aciable trade, but it was withd: wo, 
probably owing to the disorderly state 
and consequent poverty of the coun- 
try, mdeed commerce and agueul- 
taic of all descuptions hive rapidly 
deelincd im Sinde since the accession 
of the present rapacious rulers = ‘The 
duties levied on forergn and domestic 
tride are Cstimatcd at two-thirds of 
the cyptal employed, and the cult 
vator 1s compelled to sell hay gam 
at 1 low pice, to the government, 
by which at 15 monopolized, and sub- 
sequently re-sold at a considerable 
profit In addition to this evil exten- 
sive tracts ofthe best land onthe banks 
of the Indus are set apatt and con- 
verted ito wastes and jungles {on the 
preservation of gime, the amecis be~ 
ing, unfortunatcly for the country, 
most passionately addicted to hunting 
‘The Biitish oussion in 1809 saw 
scarcely any thing desewving the 
name of cultivation from Cotachie to 
Helliah, on the road to Hyderabad, 
a distance of 150 mules. 

‘Tie internal government of Sinde 
is a onhktary despotism. In 1809 
the supreme authority was vested in 
three brothets of the Talpoory fa- 
mily, whose names wee Meer Gho- 
laum Ah, Meer Kurreem Ah, and 
Meer Murad Alt. The oldest bro- 
ther, Meer Gholaum Ah, had the 
tutle of hakim or ruler of Sinde, and 
was considered the head of the go- 
yernment. There were two othe 
brothers of the iuling family, Meer 
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Sohrab and Mcer Thain, who, al- 
though not ostenably partukers of 
the supicme authority, possessed 
luge tracts of terittors, and exei- 
acd every function of sovereignty 
within their respective limits, 

‘These amceis belong to the M sho- 
medan sect of Shishs, but they arc 
rematkably tole1ant both to the Soo- 
nets and to the adherents of Brahina. 
ihe M thomedan population compose 
the mihtary stiength of the country, 
and during preific intervals are em- 
ployed as husbandmen, at tifieuas, and 
micnial scivants, the mtcinal com 
metce bem almost exclusively car- 
ried on by Hindoos ‘The great bulk 
of the population consists of Hin- 
doos, Juts, and Biloochs Lhe 
Hindoos were probably the aborigmes, 
the Juty the descendants of carly 
converted Hindoos, and the Biloo-~ 
chics strangers Lhcamayonty of he 
Mahonied wns atc of the Soonce farth, 
although the ameeis and some men 
ofiank be Shahs = Although Sinde 
is now but peintily peopled, it ap- 
pcs at some tormer period to have 
beca much more thickly settled, and 
the gicat number of tombs and bu- 
nal-giounds scattcied over the couns 
try, whee no population 1s now vi- 
sible, 1s quite extiaordmary From 
Latta to Hydetabad the country 18 al- 
most destitute of human beings, thee 
being only one village on the whole 
route. 

Sunde 1s a province swarming with 
military adventurers, trom whence 
the native powers of Hindostan have 
long been supphed with infantry mer- 
cenanes, ‘Thc national armies of 
the principality are usually collected 
from vanious tbes, who hold lands 
ona mibtaiy tenure from the ameers, 
at whose summons they aie obliged 
to bring therr respective quotas into 
the field. These tubes are reckoned 
forty-two im number, many of which 
have retained their distinctrve appel- 
lations since the fist Mahomedan 
invasion, when they consisted prn- 
cipally of adventurets from the lofty 
mountains of Baloochisten, except 
the Jokia and Jut races, which are 
both of Sidean origin. The amcers 
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of Sinde collectively em bimg into 
the field an army of 36,000 men, 
composed of trregula: cavalry, armed 
with matchlocks, swords and shields, 
and intended to act when required a» 
infantry, the whole Sindcan auny 
beg accustomed to dismount occa- 
sionally and fight on foot The Stn- 
dean cavalty are but mdiffcrently 
mounted, and although stonter, arc 
not such good swoidemen as the na- 
tives of Upper Hindostan ‘The sn- 
fantry resemble the Pcrsans and 
Arabs, and, hhe imost Hindostany 
soldiers, are overloaded with aims, 
besides a sword, smcld and dazget, 
the cavalty catry matchlocks.  Al- 
though the produce of Sinde be at 
present cqual to three umes the con- 
sumption of its mbabit ints, 1t Is ne~ 
vertheless badly cultivated, thinly 
peopled, and wholly unequil to the 
subsistence of any ford wle force 
An invading amy mizht be conve- 
mently opposed on the banks of the 
Indas, and by proper precautions 
yeduccd to extreme distress for want 
of plovisions, but it 1s not probable 
that any force of magnitude will ever 
select so baien and unpiomping 2 
route. 

Alter the death of Mca Futtch 
Aly, hiy then surviving brothers di- 
vided the tetrtoral possessions and 
revenucs, the oldest, Meer Gholaum 
Alt, receiving one-hilf as the osten- 
sible head of the govcinment, and 
bound to defiay the permanent 
ewil and miltary expenses of the 
state, These charges, however, are 
anconsidcrable, as during a cessation 
of hostilities very few soldicis are 
retuned Ags the practice in many 
other Kastein principalities, the 
hoarding of treasure 1s a favourite 
maxm of state policy; the amount 
of specie in different forts 1» conse- 
quently supposed to be great, a very 
small proportion of what 1s received 
beg ever permitted to enter again 
anto eirculation, 

The districts subyect to the autho- 
rity of Mee: Sohrab are situated in 
the north-eastern quarter of Sinde, 
and yield a revenue of about five 
Jachs and a half of rupees per annua. 


His system of government 1s de- 
senbed as midcr and more fayoura- 
ble to agricultuie and commerce than 
that of the prinupal amecis, his 
troops were computed at from 
4,000 to 5,000 men Ihe authority 
of Meer Iharah extends ove dis- 
tricts east of the Indus, his revenue 
does not eaceed three lacks of ru- 
pees, but his country 1s improving , 
his troops have becn estimated at 
6,000 men. 

‘Lhe men of Sinde are gencrally of 
amddle size, well-inadc, and stronger 
than the more southein natives of 
India Lher complexion 4 a duk 
tawny, with black cyes and cyc- 
brows, and uncommonly good teeth; 
like the Saks they allow than hi to 
grow, and weat such lage tinbins, 
that some of them contun eihty 
jaids of mushy. A gre it myonty 
of the Mahomed ins nc Soonecs, urd 
mostly of the Hancetce sect, but they 
have few rchgious pigudees ‘The 
females are distingushcd tur beauty 
of face and symmuictiy of person, yct 
they ac not doomed to stuct seclu- 
ston, and the dinang-euls of Sunde, 
in figurc, mannu, wd sppew ince, 
giculy excel those of Uppar Hine 
dostan, When the missionaries cxa~ 
mnned a translation of the Lord’s 
Piayet im the northern Sindy lane 
guage, they found that of the thnty~ 
two words of the latter tweuty-four 
asreed with the Bengalese and Hin~ 
dostany specamens, and of the south- 
om Smidy (which difters in tcumida+ 
tion fiom the noithern) twenty-four 
words weie found to be radically the 
same as in the Bengalese and Hin- 
dostany cvamples 

‘Lhe whole of tht tertory swarms 
with mendicants m a state of the ut- 
most apparent misery, but here also, 
asin other Mussulman countries, a 
class of sturdy beggars are seen, pre- 
tenders to be Seids o1 descendants of 
the prophet, and demanding chanty 
‘in the most peremptory and arrogant 
manner, These objects of charity 
fiequently go about in parties of se- 
ven or eight, soliciting alms on horse- 
back, well dressed, arinmed, and 
mounted, with a green flag cained 
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before them, and when their requests 
are not comphed with they bestow 
abuse on the obdurate with the most 
liberal profusion 

Sinde was the first conquest in Hin- 
dostan effected by the Mahomedang, it 
having long preceded thar mmvasions 
by the route of Attock and Lahore, 
The cahph Ah sent a general who 
made some conquests on the bordeis 
ofSinde Mo wsiya sent twice hry ge- 
neral Amir or Hamir, but after long 
and bloody congucsts he was forced 
to desist Under the cahph Wald, 
the conquest was at Inst completed 
by Mahomed Cossim, m_ the )car of 
the Hyera 99, but on account 
of the distance, steuhty, and nataral 
strength of the country, it did not 
romumn Jong attiched to the throne 
of Brgdad "Subsequent to this epo- 
cha, there appeas to have existed 
two contempor incous authoritics mm 
Sindc, the onca R ypoot famuy, and 
the other a Mahomed in, the latter 
probably converted fiom the Hindvo 
foth, both ruling under the utle of 
yim The Loma ot Rypoot re 
are snd to have retuncd possession 
for the long period of five centuries, 
after which it was successively go- 
verncd by different chief, one of 
whom, Mirza Ecsau, of the Turkan- 
ny tribe, having called in the Portu- 
gnese to his assistance against the 
soubahdat of Mooltan, thcy plunder 
ed Latta, then the cipital ity Shah 
Beg one of Sultan Babcr’s ant igoniets 
about AD 1535, conquered Sinde 
and foundcd a dy nasty 

Sinde contmued with the Turkan- 
mies until the ragn of Acbei, who 
despatched an army by the way of Sc- 
wistan, which succecded in subduing 
it, and from thit eri it became trbu- 
tal) tu the Delhi emperors, who ma- 
naged it through the medium of a 
soubahda: restdent at Mooltan and 
‘Latta About AD 1737, dung 
the alarm excited by the threatened. 
invasion of Hindostan by Nadir Shah, 
Mahomed Abasst Caloree of Scwee, 
avatlcd himself of the apprehensions 
of the soubahdar of Sinde, and influ- 
enced him to consign the government 
to him for the consideration of thee 
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lacks of rupees, which he promised, 
but never paul.” In 1739 Nadir Shah 
defeated the Calone chicfs, and oblig- 
ed them to seek refuge in Amercote, 
on the borders of the desert, but he 
afterwards permitted them to resume 
the government as tributanes, 

Mahomed Abasst Caloree (or Cal- 
hora) died 1n 1771, and was succecd- 
ed by other princes of the same fa- 
miy until 1779, when a tbe of 
Baloochy ongin named the Falpoories, 
headed by some of the Hite amecrs, 
and thar oldest brother Tutteh Alt 
Ahan, rebelled agamst the Calone 
nabob, and capelled Lam from the 
countiy Lhe surviving representa- 
tives of the Caloric had iccourse to 
Timout Shah of Cabul, who under 
pretence of rumstating thim, com- 
menced hostilities ag unst the 1 alpoo- 
1y amcers, but desisted for an an 
nud gubute of twelve lacks of rupees, 
which was iczulaly paid unl che 
death of thit sovereign in 1792 On 
this event 1¢ wis reduced to seven 
licks, and subscquently, durms the 
cavil war of bis successors, withheld 
altogether The amcers of Sinde 
being thus relieved fiom all fears on 
the side of Cubul, commenced en- 
croachments on then neighbours, 
wrested Corachite fiom the chit of 
Baloochwtan, and extended their 
frontias on the side of Shekarpoor 
and Aymecr. 

After the decease of Meer Futtch 
Alt, the then sutviving brothers divi~ 
ded the revenue into four shares; 
two of which were assigned to Gho- 
lanm Al, the cldcat, and one to each 
of his brothers At the same time 
the present remuthable constitution 
of Sinde was framed, by the condi- 
thons of which the three umcers ruled 
Jointly, with succession for their sons. 
to the junio: sank. In accordance 
with this system, on the death of 
Mee: Gholaum, who was killed while 
hunting in 1872, by the charge of a 
buck, his two brothers each ascended 
astep, while bis son took the lowest 
seat in the tummyirate, the whole 
being siranged without the shghtest 
tumult o1 bloodshed The 1cvenues 
of Sinde duimg the C dtoue dynasty, 
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were estimated at eighty lacks of :u- 
pees; i 1809 they had fallen to 
forty-three lacks, but m 1813 had 
again risen to sixty-one lacks 

In 1819 an envoy from Stnde going 
to Bombay with ‘his escort, bemg 
mistaken for a marauder, was attack- 
ed by the British troops, and in the 
scoffie slain The mistake was mm- 
mediately explamed, and reparation 
offered to the Sindean chicfs, who for 
the time appeared entuely satisficd 
Soon afterwards, howcver, they col- 
lected troops among the predatory 
tribes, mvaded Cutch, and set the 
Butoh government at dcfiince. An 
army was m consequence assembled 
under Siw Charles Colville, but the 
difference was subsequently amicably 
auangul In 1821 the Amcers of 
Sinde sent a Icttcr of condolence to 
his Majesty on the death ot hs fa 
ther, George the Third, limenting 
that event, ind congratulating his prc- 
sent mayesty on his accession = Ad- 
vantage was taken by the Bombay 
presidency of this conciliatory over- 
ture, and Capt Sadicir was despatch- 
ed to Hyderabad, where a new treaty 
was concluded, the Amecs undcr- 
taking to prevent the future recur- 
tence of the Kora robbenes, and 
paying 11,000 rupces tor the past, 
which was returned to them on then 
delivering up the principal thieves 

‘This province, although within the 
limits of Indostan, 1s 0 detached 
by the mun body of the grcat san- 
dy desert, that it has never taken any 
decudcd part mits politics In case 
therefore of a war or alliance with its 
chiefs, a new scene of action would 
be entered on, in which the sovereigns 
of Cabul, Baloochistan, and Persta, 
and other powers adjacent to the In- 
das, would be the piineipal perfor m- 
cis) We have now amihitaty stration 
within seventy miles of the Sinde 
frontier, and £50 of sts capital. Thus 
situated, we can never expect to be 
entirely free fiom those prtty din- 
turbances incidental to the frontie:s 
of all Asiatic empnes, to whatever 
western limit we may advance our 
boundaties. 

The resemblance of this countis 
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to Egypt has been often remarked. 
A smooth fertile plan, bounded on 
one sie by mountams and on the 
other by a desert, divided by a Jatge 
river, whih forms a sort of delta, 
as itapproaches the sca, and annually 
mundates the land in the viemity of 
its banks Even in political arcum~ 
stances they have an accidental ie- 
semblance, being both tysannized 
over by fo1ugn and barbarous tribes, 
yielding a reluctant obedience to a 
distant and distuthed =monarchy 
Here, however, the comparison ends, 
as Sind ty placed an the midst of 
countries destitute of industry, dst- 
fering ttle fiom each other in 
ther wants and productions, and 
with no conveninces for cxtein 1 
trade, while the geographical situa- 
tion of Exypt between India and the 
gicat Europcan markct point it out 
ay an empoun of commerce. But 
no change for the butter can be er- 
pected in erther, while they continue 
under the sway of ther present 
ignorant and rapacious tuleis — 
(Smith, Marficld, Pottinger, Elphin~ 
stone, Rennell, Pubhe MS. Docu~ 
ments, §¢) 


Sivpr Riven —This tiver has 14 
source an the prose of Milwa, 
from a small range of inountaims 
about twelve miles SW. trom the 
town of Seronge, and aftcr acourse ot 
about 200 milcs, inchiding windings, 
fails mto the rivet Jumna. Daring 
the rams it swells greatly, but as 
too rypid for navigition.—(Caleolm, 
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Stor Sicon (Smdin Sagara) — 
This name 1s applicd by Abul Fazcl to 
distinguish the Doab of the Indus and 
Hydaspes, m the provmce of Luhore, 
bat it properly reters to the south- 
ein portion of that nataral division 
The httle desert of the Indus extends 
fiom north to south abose 250 miles, 
bur the breadth vaiies, being m sore 
places not more than thu ty, in others 
above 100 broad. It occupies all that 
portion of country between the Hy- 
daspes (or Jhylum) and the Indus, 
which ws not osciflowed by these 
avers, and catcnds from the Jan- 
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tude of Ooch, where the inundated 
lands of both join, to the sale range 
of Inils In fact, thiee-fouths of 
this doab, meluding the distiuct of 
Angur, come under the deseuption 
of a denert, 

Sunde Sagot a pattly possessed by 
the Suks and partly by the Afghans, 
the latter postion bemg chstinguished 
by the name of Lei, unde which 
head further information will be 
found sud Sngh asthe tam by 
which the mb ibitants of the distucts 
under the Sciks yppioich ng the In- 
dus are hnown, ind Nakat Singh as 
the name given to the Soaks who 16+ 
side im the province of Mooltan. 
Wath che Ic wets of the Setks im these 
quarters, the extent of thar posses- 
sions, or the chmate and productions 
of the country unde: then rule, we 
ave htule acquunted, these m Mool- 
tan, as well as those scttled along the 
banks of the Jhy'um, arc said to be 
constantly engaged in predatory wai- 
fare, ether wuh the officers of the 
Afghan government, or other Maho- 
mcdin chicfs who have jaglires im 
the neighbourhood — (L/phinstone, 
Maicotm, dc) 
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Sinpouse —A tort and pergunnab 
im the province of Agra, district of 
Etaweh, boundcd on the north by the 
river Jumna, and inhabited by a sin- 
gularly turbulent race of people Lhe 
pergunnah of Smdouse 1s ©o much 
intersected with ravines as wholly to 
prechide the nse of cavalsy m pursue 
ing offenders, and to render it a diffi- 
enlt ind dangcrous service even fot 
infantry Being almost wholly sw- 
rounded by the Mahaatta teiiitoiics 
south of the Chumbul, crimmals have 
a facshty of escape not common in 
other tracts 


Sinpwan —A fortress and pass m 
Candeish, ceded by Holear at the 
treaty of Mundessor, along with an 
extent fiom the glacts of 2,000 yards , 
lat 21° 34°N, lon 75°7 E , seven- 
ty-five miles’ W by N_ fiom Boo 
hanpoor The Satpoora mountains 
here become low, and can be ascend- 
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ed by hght carnages. It wan the 
road by which the Pmndanes were 
accustomed to retuin from then 
plundcting expeditions, although thry 
always suffercd severely from Gho- 
Jaum Naik, @ noted Bheel chieftam 
The sindwah pass wis formely the 
prmcpal channc! of communication 
between Malwa, Candesh, and the 
Deec in, until it was closed up by the 
Bhecl and Pmdary banditties, alter 
which at was catiied on by the er- 
cuitons 1oute of Ascerzhur and 
Boorhinpoor In 18] Holca’s go- 
vernment cxpidssed 2 strong dese 
to hue this route restored, and the 
old commetad channels resumed — 
(Sutherland, Publi MS Documents, 
de) 


Sincaroor (Sin hapwa)—An 18+ 
Tindin the straits of M lace 1, situated 
at the southern exticauty of the Ma- 
lay i minsula, Jat 1° lo’N, lon 104 
E Tiny wland wy taken possession 
of by Su Thomas Raffles on the 26th 
Febioaty 1819, under a treaty con- 
cluded with the tomogong or native 
chu f, who held hiy lauds from Maho- 
med Shah the tite sultan of Johore 
On ex umnation it was found to be 
much larger than the charts indicated, 
jet the total populition did not cax- 
ceed 10 persons, of whom thuty wore 
Chinese It does not appeu that 
the Dutch ever had any scttlanent, 
or exercised any autbouty over this 
island, yet the remains of 1ehgious 
buildings and other structures dudt- 
cated that 1 had onec been more 
thickly inhabited Indeed the Malay 
annals narrate that in AD 1252 bre 
Isc mder Shab, the lst Malay prince 
of Singapoor, bang hud pressed by 
the king of Moyopahit m Java, retired 
to the maintand on the western coast, 
where he founded the city Malacea 
In 1824 vicgular cession in full soe 
veretonty of this and the na, hbouring 
islands for ten mics round it, was 
obtaimcd fiom the sultin and tomo- 
gong 

Sing:poo: harbour affords safe an- 
chorage at all seasons, and rts poss 
tion 18 favourable for commanding 
the navigation of the straits, the di- 
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rect tract bemg within fise miles dis- 
tance. The town stands on a point 
of land new the west end of a bay, 
between wlich there 15 a creek, where 
native craft, or European vessels of 
small draught, may auchor close to 
the town, and on the eastun side 
there 15 a decp mice well ad ipted to 
shelter native boats, The rise of the 
tide 15 about tun o1 twelve fect, the 
sanation of the compass 2° 9’E. 
Wost of the creek arc low rounded 
sand-hills, mterspursed with spots of 
level ground. ‘The principal tock 19 
red sandstone, which changes m some 
paits to a bieccta ot conglomerate, 
containing latge fiagments and ciys- 
tals of quartz — This settlement has 
Intherto proved healthy, yet t com- 
bimes many cucumstances that ought 
to render it the revaise: an mter- 
tiopteal chmite, a constantly high 
temperature, rapid and constant eva~ 
poration, an extensive chain of salme 
and fresh-water marshes, unde the 
influence of an almost vertical sun, 
Juxuriant and rank + tion, occd= 
sionally checked by Siang and a 
profusion ot vegctable and ammal 
matter tn all stages of putrefaction, 

Singapoar has hithcito, and must 
for some years Continue to be amcre 
port of depot, havimy as yet no native 
productions to export, but the m- 
crease of its population and transit 
commerce, within the short space of 
five yeats, 1s quite unexampled in 
hstoty. Its condition m 1819, when 
inst taken possession of, 1s described. 
above; the following was its condi 
tion 1 1824, The total tonnage 
cleared out that year amounted to 
1,552 vessels, of which 249 wee 
squate-tigged, 1,303 native cratt. 
The European departures for China 
were fifty-one, the native junks eight, 
the Stamese yunks forty-four, tho e 
of Cochn China and Cambodia 
twenty-stx. The value of expoits in 
1824 amounted to 6,604,601 Spanish 
dollars, of the imports 6914536 
dollars. The importation of Euro. 
pean piece goods in 1824 was 3,131 
cases, that of Indian prece goods 
having dechined; woollens 485 bales, 
opium 1,203 chests. 
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30th December 1824 
Europeaus.... 84 
Native Chistian: 132 
Armenians.. 9 
Arabians. 10 





Natives of the Decuan 690 
Hindostan 226 
5,130 
1,704 





Total.,....11,802 


Consisting of 8,620 males, and only 
3,231 females Indced there were 
only 267 Chinese women to 3,56) 
men, and the purchase of females 
fiom the naghboming islands to sup- 
ply the deficiency was prohibited. 
To the above must be added the gar- 
rison and their followers, amounting 
to 368 individuats, and @ floating po- 
pulanon of about 2,500, making a 
total population of 14,719, distributed 
as follows: 

The central portion of the settle- 
ment, where the Europeans dwell, 
contained only 668 inh ibitunte; the 
south-west quaitcr 4,226, of whom 
above onc-half where Chmese The 
native town contatned s population 
vt 3,063, of whom two thids were 
natives of the archipelago. The 
establishinent formed in 1822 at the 
new harbour, and the cluster of islets 
to the westward, contained ],609 in- 
habitants, nenily all Malays A po- 
pulation of about 2,200 was senttered 
‘avet the interior of the tsland tn plan- 
tations and gardens, to the depth of 
above thiee miles from the sea-coast. 
The whole number of dwellings was 
911, and the price of land tn conve- 
ment spots had risen enot mously. In 
January 1826 a Chinese junk arrived, 
with 870 emigtants, and in February 
anothei with 1,030, the passage mo- 
nes fiom Chin: benzonly sr dollars 
They we the nost valuable of all 
the clas.es, as xt has been found from 
expenence that the labour, mdustry, 
and capacity of a Chinese, ae at 
[cast equal to thosc of any two other 
Aw atte natives, The total number of 
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Chinese emmgrants that arrived at Sin- 
gtpoor in 1825 and 1826 amounted to 
5,514 person, About 3,000 of these 
distributed themselves in Rhio and 
the nerghbounng ics, the romaindet 
setticd im the British territories 

The agar-agai of the Malays (the 
fucus saccharinus) abounds on the 
coral shoals in the vianity of Sing 
poor, and forms a bulky arncle of na- 
tive caport for the Chinese market, 
whete it fetches, including the freight, 
from six to eight dollars per pecul 
When dry and ready packed for ex- 
portation, it may be purchiscd here 
for thice ot four dollars per pecul 
By the Chincse it a converted into 
glue, paint, &e besides which st a8 
uscd for glhiving thar cotton manu- 
factncs ind sacifice paper A small 
portion of the finest sort 15 mide mto 
a fine jelly, which on bamg cut up 
and preserved in syrup, makes a deh 
crous swectmeat. he recfs and 
shoals exposed by low tides afford 
Juxurtant crops of this wecd, which 
In its native state resembles a species 
of fern, but the finest soit1s procured 
on the coast of Bilton asic, and 
biings more than double the price of 
any other ‘Lhe common harvest 
amounts to about 6,000 peculs, which 
an favour able seasons may be doubled. 
—(Singapoor Chromele, Raffles, Capt 
Ross, Eanlayson, §¢ ) 


Sincararerran —A town in the 
Baniamahal district, situated about 
120 mils travelling distance fiom 
Pondicherry Neat to this place 
there 1s a fine embanked 1eser vor 


Sixcantmcorta (Singha sama 
cata} —A town in the noithern Cir- 
cars, twenty-four miles N by W. 
fiom Vis gapatam , lat 18°3 N’, lon. 
83°20 E 


S1vesoom (sngha bum) — A 
territory im the province of Orissa, 
governed by a raya independent with- 
in bis own Iimits, but under political 
subordination to the Buitssh goven- 
ment It 1s bounded on three sides 
by the districts of Chuta Nugpoor, 
Midnapoor, and Mohurbunge, and 
on the south by that of Kunycur 
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Between Singboom there 15 w saul 
forest extending mto Sumbhulpoor, 
which has been estimated to exceed 
thuty miles im length, the tices of 
which arc serd to be ot remarkable 
loftiness and dimensions Ihc 2e- 
mindars in this and other tracts on 
the Mido poor frontier were for- 
metly many of them robbers by birth, 
kept robbeis m their pay, and have 
still a hankering after then old trade 
While tiuibutary to the Maharattay 
they were under no internal control, 
and were at home mizistiates, with 
untumted powers of hfe and death 
In 1821 the population of Singboom 
was estimated at 66,227 persons 

A tube named Linkhas inhabited 
2 portion of this division, situated yn 
a valley between two ranges of hills 
watered by the rivers Roo and hur 
kye, and named after them Lutkhas 
cole In 1820 they were in a meine 
nei for the first time discovered by 
accident, in conscqucnce of M yor 
Roughscdze’s detachment marching 
through the country, on which occa 
sion they conimitted depredations, 
and killed scveial of the camp fol- 
lows A force laze cnough to 
prove that resistince was hopcless 
was detiched against then, yet they 
did icsist, and fought most despe~ 
ratcly with bows, arrows, battle- 
axes, and stoncs, until the loss of 
many of thar wariors, and all thers 
villages ind grananics, compellad 
then to submit to the terins proposed 
for thar future re,ulation Its to be 
regretted such catremines wore ne- 
cessary, as fiom the flourishing con~ 
dition of their small commumty they 
are hkely, under a modeiate govern- 
ment, to prove valuable subjects 

‘These Lurkhas or Lurkhacolcs are 
probably a branch of the great Gond 
family, and appear to be widely scat- 
tered, as they ate also found in the 
hills “iminediately west of Chunar 
about the Kemoor ghaut They buin 
their dead and bury then ashes Eheir 
religion 1s not yet asceitamed, but 
they do not appear to have any of 
the Hindso scruples with respect to 
food, neither have the dogmu» of the 
Arabian prophet penetrated among 
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them. Theu traffic consists mm the 
barter of pulse, mustard-seed, sesa- 
imum, and ghee, for salt and coatse 
cloths, with the mbabitants of the 
neighbouting pergunnahs, In 1823 
Raja Goonsham Singh acknowledged 
subjection to the British government, 
and requested assistance against the 
depredations of the Coles —(Capt. 
Jackson, Public Journals, 4c) 


Sixqnoom fsiugha bhunt, the 
Jand of hons).—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, the ancicat ca- 
pital of the preccdmg diasion, lat. 
22°31 N, lon $5° 40 E., 105 miles 
'W from Midnapoor Notwithstand- 
ang the etymolozy given above of the 
naine of this town and territoly, it 15. 
notorious that there never was a 
hhon seen within the Jinuts of exther. 


SiNcura —A town im the pro- 
vince of Bihar, situated on the cast 
side of the Gunduch, seventeen miles 
N fiont the city of Pitna, lat 25° 
52 N, lon. 85° 15’ E, Near to 
this place 2 the site of an ancient 
city, where aremarkable pillar stands; 
and two days joutncy further up the 
Gundick, near a place cilled Kes- 
serih, is a remaikable edifice, which 
appears to have been originally a 
cylinder plied on the frustium of a 
cane, for the purpose of being seen 
at a distance Both the cone and 
cinder ate of brick, and appear so- 
hd throughout (Reaben Buriows, 
Se.) 

Sixenrarcoxp\. — A village of 
about fifty Biahouns’ huts in the 
Northern Carnatic, ten miles south 
from Ongolc, lat 15° 5’ N, lon 79° 
5Y E [ins place stands at the base 
of a hill, hiving a pagoda on the 
summut, dedicated to Narasingha, 
and apparently of some antiquity, 
‘The iver Maner flows to the south 
with a broad but shallow sticam.— 
(Fullarton, &¢ ) 

Sicuur—A strong hill in the 
province of Aurungabad, about twelve 
ames south of Poona, and in the 
vicinity of Poorunder The fort of 
Singhur stands on the summit of a 
mountam, which termmates to the 
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west one of the ranges of hulls 
tetween Poona and the Neera n- 
ver Its altitude 1s very grcat, 
and the access to it along path- 
ways on high piceipitous ridges 
which ascend from the south and 
eastward Its greatest extent from 
east to west 1s 1,000 yards, and 
from north to south about 800 ¥ ads, 
Tts shape being very iri¢gular, the area 
of the interiot 15 confined, and mostly 
occupied by rugged emuences. ‘Ehis 
15 one of the cantroniry fortresses 
surtendered by the Peshwa wm 1817, 
as a pledge for his sincerity, and sub- 
sequently iestored to hin It was 
captured im 1X18 by a@ detachment 
under General Pritzler. 


Sincort —A town in the province 
of Allababad, twenty-five nules 
N.N W. from Gutrah, lat 23° 20° 
N, lon 79°SV’E 


Srvcrowra — 4 small diyiston in 
the province of Gundwana, bor ndcd 
on te cast by the British district of 
Ramghw and zemimdaty of Palamow. 
The Singiowla ray1’s teritottes com- 
mencc on the noith-west at a niriow 
defile in the Bickery hills called Bul- 
ghant, In thy tact between the 
hills thee me extensive valleys, but 
wild and uncultivated, and frequently 
covered with forests A few small 
villages are scattered over the face 
of the countiy, m the viemty ot 
which sone cultuation is seen, but 
the teiiitory in gcnetal is very deso- 
late Iron ts found m abundance, 
the price being fiom one rupee and a 
halt to two rupees and a half per exch- 
ty pounds, according to quahty. In 
this miserable region sevct al Uindoo 
mythological excavations and images 
have been discovered, but of a very 
infirtor desctiption to those scen mm 
the Deccan Singrowla 1s still posses- 
sed by various petty and independent 
native chiefs, the principalot whom 15 
the raja of Shawpoor The principal 
quarty of corundum pethaps in India, 
48 within the tertitory of the Singrow- 
la raja, about erght niles south from 
Sahapoor, where that chief usually 
resides, and about 120 mules from 
Miurzapoor, on the banks of the 
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Ganges. The quantity brought from 
thence to Mirzapoor is considerable, 
and it is from hence that the rest of 
the more castern provinces are sup- 
lied. ‘The vicinity of the quarry is 
lohabited by the rude tribe named 
Kol, to whom the traders carry a 
little salt, cloth, aud various other 
trifles, and in return get iron and 
corundum,—(J. B. Blunt, Sc.) 


Sincreor.—A town belonging to 
the British government in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, situated in the Ba- 
reerewah river, seven milca from 
Condilly, 


Sinkawan.—A port in Bornco, 
situated about thirty miles to the 
south of Sambas, and three miles up 
asmnall river leading to that part of 
the interior where the Chinese em- 
ployed in the gold mines about 

Mfontraduk are so numerous that they 
have been estimated at 60,000 per- 
sons. It is the chief mart for pro- 
curing gold, and the best market for 
opium and piece goods,surpassing both 
Sambas and Pontiana, In A.D. 1820 
disputes arose between the Chinese 
miners (governed by their own or 
tain) and the Dutch, who in 18: 
proclauned this port in a state of 

lockade.—{ Public Journals, §c.) 


Sinnore.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, situated on the steep 
banks of the Nerbudda, but with an 
excellent flight of steps down to the 
water; lat. 21° 56’ N., Jon. 73° 35° 
E., twenty-six miles E.N.E. from 
Broach, 


Strrooa.—A town, or rather the 
ruins of onc, in the province 
Gundwana, division of Chot hur, 
situated on the right bank of the 
Mahanuddy, twenty miles north of 
Aring. This is said to have been 
the capital of the ancient dynasty of 
Byram Deo, and the ruins of nume- 
rous temples and other buildings 
scattered over this part of the coun- 
try indicate a former state of prospe- 
rity, and a more numcrous popula- 
tion than is at present to be found. 
—(Fenkins, &c.) 
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Siex,—A small town and fort on 
the island of Boinbay, about eight 
miles from tho presidency, at the 
opposite extremity of the igland. It 
stands on the top of a small conical 
hill, where it commands the passage 
from Bombay to Salsette, and was of 
importance when the Maharattas 
possesscil that island. At the foot 
of the little hill of Sion is the cause- 
way or vellard built by Mr. Duncan 
across a small» of the sea which 
separated the two istands, It is well 
constructed of stone, and has a draw- 
bridge in the centre, This causeway 
was begun in 1797, and finished in 
1805, at an expense of 50,575 ru- 
pees.—(M. Graham, ge.) 


irHARAD.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, five miles N.W. from 
Pattiallah; lat. 30° 21’ N., lon. 70° 
25’ EL 











Siena Rivexn.—A river in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, which has its source 
three miles west of the swall town of 
Tillore, and after a winding northerly 
course passes to the west of Oojein, 
and ultimately joins the Chunbul, 
twelve miles west of Gungrar. During 
the rains it swells to a great height, 
and frequently devastates the adja- 
cent villages; but, on account of its 
rapidity, is not navigable at any sea- 
son of the year, It forms the linc of 
demarcation between Dewass and 
the possessions of HNolcar.—(Mal- 
colm, §e.) 


Srrpanc.—A small river on the 
east coast of Sumatra, on the banks 
of which in 1822 were many villages, 
containing altogether a population of 


of ubout 3,000 Malays and ¥,000 But~ 


tas. The authority of the sultan 
Besar extended from Sunjei Tuan to 
Manchong along the coast, which is 
said to have been originally peopled 
by emigrants from Menancabow, The 
articles of trade here are nearly the 
same as at Delli and Buluchina, 
pepper being the principal export ; 
opium and cotton goods the most 
considerable imports. Quoil-Aghting 
is a favourite amusement about Sir- 
tang; 9 good fighting quuil will in 
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consequence futch at feast eight dol 
fas. Inland ate various tubes of 
Battas, some addicted to canabussus, 
othery not,—( Anderson, Sc ) 


Srapian —A town m the Guyerat 
peninsula, situated ncar us coitre, 
lat 22° 3° N,lon 71°89 E Fhe 
was formerly a place of consequence, 
and controlled 760 villagcs, but the 
possessions of the family hase gra- 
dually dimmished, and Raujcote has 
become the seat of government. 





Sircoosand —A large distiuct in 
the province of Gundwana, situated 
about the twenty-third degree of 
noith latitude Io the north it 1s 
bounded by Palamow and Singboon , 
on the cast by Jushpoot, on the 
south by Odeypoor, ind on the west 
by Choteesshur | A consider thle 
portion of this space is suirounded 
by a tinge of monut uns trom 1,000 
tu 1,200 tect high, the weess to 
which ts throngh difficult pases that 
anght be easily defended = That Sn- 
fooy th 15 elevated above the adjacent 
counties 3% proved by the rners 
flowing from it in opposite duections, 
some north to the Sonc, others south 
to the Mihanuddsy — Lhe soils smn- 
evlaily sich, and so well supplied 
with mototure thit cyen the tops of 
the hille ate maishy = Moluee 1 the 
anost valu tle portion of Suzoos th 
Tt also commands the Pushtoo piss, 
the only one mto Bihu fiom thy 
quarter, and which nnaght be made 
passavle at a small cxpense The 
principal tivers arc the Hudsoo and 
the Rhein 

The soil of Strjoayah resembles 
that of Ramghut In some puts it 
15 sandy, and contains a smatler pro- 
portion of clay and gravel Ets pro- 
duce differs hitele fiom that of Ram- 
ghur, to which it adjoms, except 
that in the valleys at yields vast 
qu uitities of ticheor o1 cuicume au- 
gustitoha, fiom the roots of which 
the natives prepare a talinaccous 
powder, scarcely to be distinguished 
fiom the atrow-root of the Weat In- 
dies La this district there 1 a 1e- 
markably hot-spiing, the temperature 
of which 15 186° Fahrenheit 
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Tn 1802 this distint was suppose | 
to contain twenty-one uhund ov, 
or tertitorial subdivisions, averaging 
400 villages each, but thice-fourthy 
of the country were d scribed ay 
mountainous, jungly, and n aily in a 
state of nature, [he obt dience paid 
to the Nagpoor rij. was very slight, 
and the tribute, only 3,000: npees per 
annum, very uregulily pad for so 
sast an extent of country It does 
not appear that the Sugugyah country 
then contained any towns of note, or 
cven fortified posts In 1302 the 
Butish government was obliged to 
unitch 4 detachment into Sugoosah, 
to repress the rcpeated mroads from 
that country, but all further mite fc- 
Fence app us to have been suspended 
anti) 1813, when Bulbuddcr Sahy, 
the feztimate ry1, who hid then at- 
tuned yeais of diserction, applied tor 
assistance to quell the sebellion of 
his uncle Singha Singh, which way 
refused = ‘Lhe disaffected jwzhtied ary 
gaimnz consequence hom this appt 
rent mabihty, surrounded the pal we 
and put to death the spmitual direc- 
tor of the ryi, who with hs moth, 
would prob thly have sh wed the ssme 
fate, bot for the imterposiuon of 
M yor Roughscdge, who sent a party 
ot sepoys to protect them Raya 
Butbudder Sthy tnd his son, the heir 
appuent, dicd of the smillepox m 
3818, by which cit wtrophe the direct 
line of the dugoo}th family became 
«tinct In the same ycar the so- 
verematy of Sirgoojth was erded to 
the Bistish govunment by the Nag- 
poor state, and uranzements are still 
in proticss for ity settlement 

dite constinction of practicable 
ioids ts one of the greatest bencfits 
that the British government van con- 
fer on the Sirzoojans, and these were 
11 nedhatchy commenced after the 
country had been surveyed in 1819. 
Ihe distance from Midn poor was 
found to be 27 miles, from Nag- 
poor 369, toral 648, benz much 
less to the latter place than by the 
culcuttous toutes of Benares, Allahu~ 
bad, and Bundelcund At present 
Sunadu 15 one of the largest and 
most populous sillages In 182d the 
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tribute of 3,000 rmpees due to the 
British government was remitted, on 
nccount of the impoverished condi- 
tion of the country, and the same 
year Lal Ameer Singh was saised to 
the throne, in consequence of the 
secession of Ranny Bishen Cooar. 
Pubic MS. Documents, BR. B. 
Feiguson, Breton, 5) 


Smncootan.—This town, the ori- 
final capital of the preceding district, 
formerly stood in lat 23° 5’N., lon. 
83°30°E; but in 1822 scarcely a 
vestige remained of ity prior exist- 
ence, Three stages to the south-east 
as the mountain and table-land of 
Mynpat, which has an elevation of 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, and 
conscquently a moderate temperature 
compared with the plans below.— 
(Pubhe Jou nals, §¢) 


Simntsp — A town in the province 
of Delhi, formerly the espital of a 
territoral subdistsion, of which a 
Jutge proportion 15 now comprehend- 
ed in the district of Sabaruupoos, 
and the rest possessed by the Scths, 
About AD. 1357 Sultan Feroze the 
thud of Delhi cut several canals 
trom the Jumna and Sutulce, in ors 
dee to fertihze this miturally arid, 
councy, and afterwards bunt a fort 
at Suhind, but both the fort and ca- 
nals have long disappeared. The 
city of Subind itself has long been a 
scene of desolation, it neser having 
recovered from the dreadful 1av yges 
of the Scik Bauaggie, Banda, about 
AD. 1707, who 15 stated to have 
then not only destioy ed the mosques, 
but to have Icvciled its palaces and 
public buildinzs with the ground. At 
present Pat iailah 15 the largest and 
most flourishing town, and next to it 
Thaousar, which ws sull held im high 
rehgious veneration by the Hindous, 
as i» ulso the fecble and temporary 
current of the Streswat.. In March 
1869 Raya Ranyect Singh of Lahore 
gave up the forts he occupied on the 
deft bank of the Sutuleye, but he still 
exacts certain feudal duties from such 
Seth chiefs ay also hold lands on the 
north-western side of that river. 

By Abul Fazel, Sa lund is described 
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as a famous city, containing the de- 
hightful gardens of Hafez Rehneh, 
but it now presents only a shapeless 
mass of cxtensive runs. In the 
neighbourhood are numerous mangoe 
groves, and also some excellent tanks 
of water, Between this town and 
Kurnal are extensive plams, contam- 
ing the towns of Pamput and Kur- 
nal, and renowned for having been 
the theatre of many battl-s, both in 
ancient and modern times, Whether 
Dethi, Agra, or Kanoye were the tem- 

rary capital, Suhind was the route 
hom Peisia and Tattary by which 
the conquerors of Hindostan ad- 
vanced. In 1809 it belonged to # 
Suk chieftian named Bingh singh.— 
(th Reguster, Rennelt, §e ) 


Stavoar —A pimapalty in North- 
ein Hindostan, situated between the 
Sutulcye and Jumna rivers. On the 
noith it 1s separated tom Bussaher 
by the river Pabcr, on the west at as 
bounded by indoor and the Barish 
Tuckrah, on the south by the Sek 
possessions in the Delhi province; 
and on the east by Gurs al and the 
tiver Jumna. It is subdivided into 
pergunnahs, and cach pugunnah into 
patis or estates. With the caception 
of the Kardeh Doon ths tract 19 
covaicd with mountains, extending in 
ranges radbating fiom the Chur, nuch 
andcnted and crowned with praks. 
The Chor perk 15 10,588 fect im 
height, and although sixty nes fon 
the nearest summit of the snowy 
cham, is hyha than any snterven- 
ing point. The suow hes on the Chur 
peak until June, and it i said httle 
or no rain evcr falls there, 

‘Ih principality hos for many 
years been goveined by « race of 
Raypoot princes, satd to have come 
onginally from Jesselmere, who long 
exercised 2 patamount authority over 
many others. In 1775 Raja inch 
Singh died, leaving four sons, of 
whom Kurtum Perkaush, the third, 
succeeded rcaulatly on the death of 
hy two elder brothers; but im con- 
sequence of Iny musconduct, and 
other cvents incident to native com- 
munitics, he was tepeatedly de- 
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throned and restored. When the 
British entered the country in 3814, 
against the Goikhas, they found most. 
of the hill chiefs had been either ba- 
mished or degraded, and many were 
in a state of the most extreme indi- 
gence. Aftcr the expulsion of the 
Gorkhas, 1t was determmed to ex- 
clude Kurrum Perkaush on account 
of the infamy of his conduct, and 
plare his young son, Futteh Singh, 
under the guardianship of his mother, 
on thethrone, whick was done secord- 
ingly ‘Lhe coun.rylett m his posses 
sion, together + 1th the duties collect- 
ed at the gre ut far of Titakpoo, wee 
expected _o y1cld 40,000 1upecs per 
annum clear of all expenses, and 
these resonrces were hnown to be 
cayable of impiovement, _In settling 
che hmite the Pamas or Lonse tiver 
was sclected as a marked boundary, 
bevond which the British govern- 
ment could clam nothwg to the 
westward, nor that of Sirmore to the 
cast. 

Among othei strange practices it 19 
a usual custom in Sirmore to lay chil- 
dien (especially infants), while asleep 
dunng the heats, with ther heids 
under little sills of the coldest water, 
without any bad cfiect, indeed by 
the natives it 15 a process mnzhly esti- 
matcd When Capt un Ross recew- 
ed charge of the Sirmore tieasury m 
181k, 1 owed 11,000 rupees at 
eghtecn per cent mterct, but 
when dehycred over to the young 
Raji Futtch Perk wsh an 1823, it had 
30,000 tupecs to its credit, a sum 
which though small, must be consi- 
dered of importance with reference 
te the total amount of the Sirmote 
revenue, and still more so as furmish- 
ing the first mstance upon record of 
a Sirmore raya fiee fiom debt and 
financial embarrassment.—(Su David 
Ockterfony, Publi ALS Documents, 
Capt. Rodney Blane, Capt, Buch, 
Govan, §c ) 


Srawapu —A large and populous 
village m the province of Guadwana, 
division of Sugoojah, situated at the 
bottom of a ghaut or pass. This 15 
the residence of the prinup wl jaghuc- 
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dar, who holds part of his estate on 
the tenure of keeping the pass m a 
defenmble state —(Pubhe MS. Do- 
cuments, Se.) 


Sinngnacur (Sr negara) — A 
town in the province of Gundwana, 
district of Gurrah, 130 miles N. by E. 
from Nagpoor; lat 22°577N, lon. 
79° 55'E. In 1818 a party of the 
Nagpoor rya’s troops were defeated 
here. 

Sinsaw—A town im the Bhatty 
countiy, m the province of Aymeer, 
situated about thirty miles to the 
westward of Futtehabad, within which 
distance theie aie not above ten vil- 
lages From Sursah itis stxteen miles 
to Raneah, with two villages, Femar 
and Raypoot, on the roid — Forty- 
five miles to the westwatd of Raneah 
lics Bhatnecr. At Sirsth thent 15 a 
ghurry o1 mud fort, much out of re- 
parr, which, however, in 1803, with~ 
stood an attack of the M iharatta in- 
fantry, assisted by one of the Begnny 
Somroo’s cops. — (Archibald Scton, 
Se) 

Srrsiws —A town im the province 
of Delhi, seven ales NW fiom $1- 
barunpoor, lat. 30° 1’ N, lon 77° 
av E. 

Sitrans —A small town an the 
province of Allahibid, division ot 
Rew ak, situated on the bank of the 
nver Tonse below the ghauts, about 
filty-seventmles S by W fromthe city 
of Allahabad, ere 1s the common 
farly, where travcilers proceeding to 
Rewah cross the Tonse, and on the 
margin of the river opposite to Sitla- 
ha there 1s a small castle, radely 
built of stone —( T'ullai ton, $c.) 


Srrtiyacca ~The name of a small 
town in Ceylon, formerly noted for 
being the chief scene of intercourse, 
frendly or hostile, between the Can- 
dians and their European neighbout»; 
lat 6°57 N, lon 90° 7’ E, twenty- 
three mies E tromColumbo There 
as here a ferry over a considerable 
river ot the same name with the town, 
Suttrvacca was once a 1oyal residence, 
and among the jungles the runs of 
an old fort and some other buildings 
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may stil be traced ; but the common 
<lay-built houses of the onginal town 
have so wholly disappeared, that it 
has almost ceased to cust — (Davy, 
Se) 

Stvava Sutcpaa — An sland 
formed by the Cascty in North Com- 
batoor, about me miles in length by 
one in breadth, and 1cmashable as the 
site of the ancnt Hindoo city of 
Ganga Para, and for the vtumity of 
two catatacts of the Cavers, of ex- 
tiaordinary grandeur, 

Here are the ruins of a bndae, 
once 300 yards im Iength, across the 
southern branch of the Cavers, con- 
structed on the punciple of the 
bridges descnbed under the head of 
Seringapatam, with nerrly 100 pillars 
in each range” Duectly opposite are 
the nearly obhter ited remains of the 
southern gate of a woll that ame 
roundcd the city, to which thare was 
a flight of steps. The place i» enye- 
Topcd in the thichest forests, and the 
antcrior 18 now 8 jungle of long grass, 
with many banyan trees of great sive 
The principal street may still be 
traced, extending from poith to south 
about one mie — There aic here the 
ruins of many Hindoo temples, great 
and small, and much sculpture of 
various sorts. In onc apaitment 
there is a statue of Vishnu, seven fcet 
jong, 1m the best style of Indian cary 
ing” The figure 1s thick, with a pyr 
midical cap, the eyes ‘closed, and 
seven cobra capella snahos, forming 
a canopy over his head. The apart- 
ments are small and dark, and must 
be examined with torches, the prin- 
pal statue being in the remotest 
chamber. 

The cataract of Gangana Chuk: is 
on the northuin bianch of the Cavery, 
and may be conycmently viewed fron 
the vicimty of a littl heruntege 
about a mile fiom the noith-castern 
gate of the city. This branch of the 
river 1s subdivided into two lesser 
ramifications, a short distance above 
the fall The nearcst, aud by much 
the largest of these streams 1s broken 
by projecting masses of rock snto one 
cataract of prodigious volume, and 
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three or four smaller torrents ‘The 
first plunges into the rayne below, 
from a height variously estimated at 
from 100 to 150 fict, while the 
others, impeded m then couse by 
the intervening rocks, work thew 
way, with many fantastic evolutions, 
to a distance of about 200 fect fiom 
the base of the precipice, whcie the 
whole unite, the other detached por- 
tion of the nver precipitating atecit at 
the same tine in two columns fiom a 
cli about 200 fect high, neorly at 
night angles with the pripcipal tall 
The surrounding scenery 1 wild, and 
the whole prestnts a very imposing 
spectacle, especially during the eught 
of the sains. 

The sccond cataract 16 formed by 
the southuin um of the Cavery, at a 
spot eilled Bura Chuki, about 1 
mic fom the fill above descibud 
The chinnel of the river here is 
spread out to a magnificent €\panse,, 
and its streem dhvided into no lens 
than ten distinct tor rents, which fall 
with infimte vanety of configination 
over a broken precipce of more than 
100 fect, presenting no single body 
of water equal in volume to the mam 
fall at Gangam Chuks, bot the whole 
formmg an amphitheatre of Catalacts, 
mocting the eye in every direction, 
along a sweep of probably ninety du 
giees, and combmed with scencry of 
such seqnestued wildness, that for 
Picturesque cflect it 1 perhaps with- 
out pai lel in the world 

Tn 1520 the island of Saudia was 
granted by the Madras presidency for 
thirty years to a native speculaton, 
who ¢ngaged to clei the island, re. 
place the bridge, and repaint the tum. 
ples Ihe revenue previously yield 
ed did not amount to more than 
twentj-erght pagodas per annum = In 
18204 new biidge was completed, 
1,000 fcet long, thutecn broad, and 
twenty-three high, planned by Rama- 
swamy Moodcly, and completed at 
his sole risk and cxpense —(Fadlar- 
ton, Se) 

Soas—A considuable village m 
the province of Agra belonging to 
the 1aja of Jeypoor, stuated on a 
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small emmence, about seventy niles 
travelling distance S W. by W. from 
the eity of Jeypour.—( Full irton, 5¢ ) 


_ SoavaHur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, 110 miles E. by S. 
from Surat; lat. 21° 4’ N., lon. 74° 
50 E. 


Soprna —A town in the province 
of Lahore, fifty-mine nulcs N. fiom 
the city of Lahoie; lat. 32° 26° N, 
lon, 73° 5Y E. 


Souacrroon —A-+ubdivision ot the 
Gundwana province, intersected by 
the Sone iver, and reaching natly 
to the source of that stream, at the 
temple of Omerkuntuc, In ancient 
times this territory composed part of 
the Hindoo state of Gurrah; but 
duing the teagn of Aurcngzcbe it 
was formally anneyed to the soubah 
of Allahabad, although only subjected 
in name to the Mogul ompue. It 
bas, however, occasionally paid ti 
bute to 1ts more powertul neighbours, 
and latterly was considered as a re- 
gular appendage to the dommions of 

fagnoor, until ceded to the British 
m 1818. Lhe town of Sokagcpoor 
stands m lat 23° 28’ N, lon. 81° 40' 
E., suty-five mics N.N.E. from 
Mundlah. 


Sonair —A town in the province 
of Malwa, the capital of a pergunnah 
belonging to Sind, but rented by 
Zim Singh, In 1820 the town con- 
tained about 6,000 inhabitants — 
(Makolm, §«) 

Somat1 —A town in the province 
of Allahabad, thurty-scven mies S 5 E 
from Callinjer; lat. 24° 38’ N., lon. 
80° 49’ BE. 


Sonya.—4 town in the province 
of Delhi, twenty-eight miles $. by W. 
fiom the city of Delln, lat, 28° 21’ N., 
lon. 76° 50’ E. 

Sorax.—A Tattar village in Tibet, 


district of Spiti, and situated oa the 
banks of the Spits; lat. 32° 5’ N. 


$01 aroon / Salapura).—A district 
sn the province of Aurungabad, situ- 
ated at the south-eastern extrennty, 
between the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth degrecs of north latitude, This 
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territory 1s fertile and well irrigated, 
but as yet hetle known. It 13 tra- 
versed from north to south by the 
Seena river, and hounded on the west 
by the Beema. The principal towns 
are Solapoor and Inhole. 


Soraroon —A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, the capital of 
the preceding district, sixty-five miles 
N by E. fiom the ancient city of 
Bejapoor; Int. 17° 40 N., lon. 76° 
3 E. The fort of Solapoor 15 an 
oblong of considerable area, with 
a wall and fausse bray of substantial 
masonry, flanked by capactous round 
towers. A broad and deep wet ditch 
surrounds the place, and the north 
and east sides are covered by an cxv- 
tensive pettah swroundcd by a good 
wall, To the southward commun 
cating with the ditch 15 a tank, sm- 
sounded on thiec sides by a mound, 
which tm its extent forms a respecta- 
ble brcast-work to the gariison, This 
place was taken in 181%, after an ob- 
stinate defence, by a detachment un- 
der Su Phomas Mumo, and sine 
the annexation of the southern Mae 
haratta countiy his become an m- 
portant military station,— (Blacker, 
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Sorzpiw —A town im the provinces 
of Gujerat, six miles west of Durya- 
wud, lat, 24° 6’ N, lon, 74° 26 E, 
750 fect above the level of the sea.— 
(Malcolm, &¢-) 


Sormtan Mot \rarss.—A range of 
Ingh mountains in Afghanistan, run- 
ning neatly noi th and south, situated 
to the west of the Indus, between 
the twenty-moth and thirty-fourth 
degrees of north latitude, The 
ridge commences at the lofty peak 
named the Sutlad Coh, or white 
mountain, fiom the perpetual snow 
that ctowns it» summit, By the 
Afghans it 15 named = Speenghu, 
which has the same mpoit in the 
Pushtoo Janguage that Suffad Cob 
hisin Persian = The tuhhte Solunan, 
or thione of Solomon, was cstimated 
in 1809, by Lieut Macaitney, at 
19,831 feet. 


Soro (or Swa carte).—A large 
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town 1n the wland of Java, the capi- 
tal of the susuhunan ot emperor; 
tat. 7° 35'S, lon. 110° 45° E, sixty- 
one miles S.S.E. from Samarang. 
This 1s = large and populous place, 
intersected by broad shaded avenues 
or streets, extending at right angles, 
The crattan, where the emperor re- 
sides, 13 very spacious, and comprises 
many buildings within sts area The 
chiefs and nobility dwell in villas in 
the neighbourhood, surrounded by 
high walls The Evropean fort and 
town are very neat, and an 1815, al- 
though with 800 yards of the crat- 
tan, contained a large British garn- 
son. Suracarta, howevei, may rather 
be termed an assemblage of nume- 
rous villages, than what in Europe 
would be called a town. A fine river, 
navigable dung the rains, flows 
past, and afterwards falls into the 
about of Gressic. In AD 1742 
Caitasutn was abandoned, and the 
seat of government removed to this 
town. In 1815 its population was 
estimated at 105,000 persons. 

The era of Javanese history, of 
which the chronology 19 toletably 
well ascertained, goes as far back ap 
600 years. The present susuhunan, 
who passcs for the hncal descendant 
of the first monarch, 1s the fifty- 
ehth human birth that has sat on 
the throne. Prior to the rugn of 
this dy nasty was that of their devatns 
or demi-gods, among whom are 1cc- 
koned the patiarch Adam and his 
son Seth; in the same list with whom 
the Hindoo tnad Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Mahadeva are tound Follow- 
ing these are certain persons whom 
‘we may conjecture to have becn dei- 
ties worshipped by the Javanese, be- 
fore the sotroduction of either the 
Hindoo ot Mahomedan religions. 
Prior to the introduction of the latter 
this people were brave and enter- 
prizing, and about A }) 2400, besides 
possessing a great portion of Java, 
their power was predominant in the 
Lastern 1sles, their conquests ex. 
tending to Sumatra, Borneo, and 
even to the Moluccas. They became 
known to Europeans only sn the de- 
cline of thar power, and suffered 
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greatly by the never-ceasing encroach- 
ments of the Dutch. 

The native provinces im_ Java 
are divided between the susuhunan 
and sultan, agrecably to the set- 
tlement of 1754, but their terntones 
are so intermingled that st 13 impos- 
sible to discriminate them gcographi- 
cally, In 1815, according to @ cen- 
sus taken by the Buittsh government, 
the native province of Solo or Sura- 
carta contained {72,727 whabitants, 
of which number 2,435 were Chinese. 
A considerable part of the Mataram 
province and adjaccnt districts to~ 
wards the south having been ceded 
by the predecessors of the present 
susuhunan im 1752 to prince Manghu 
Nagata, ute still exclusively enjoyed 
by his successor Prangayedono Lhe 
government of the susuhunan i» a 
pure, unmaed despotism, there bung 
no hereditary 1ank, for not only ho- 
nours and posts oiginate from hia 
authority, but also the possession of 
landed property and its cultivators, 
which ae bestowed and resumed at 
pleasure The Inghest carecutive 
officer of prime minster » the riden 
adepatt, who usually rules the hing- 
dom, while his nomial master 45 
satisficd with the flrttcry, pomp, and 
Iuaury of his seragho. 

‘The susuhunan was imphcated in 
the conspiracy thit took place in 
1815 among the British scpoys in 
Savi Lhe mtimacy appears to have 
commenced from his attending the 
ceremomcs of thetr religious worship, 
which were Uindoo, and also pic- 
senting them with several idols of 
ther deities which had been pre- 
served im his family, The conspira- 
tors flattered him (a Mahomedan) as 
the descendant of the great Rama, 
anda dehbcrate plot was arranged, 
the object of which was to place the 
European provinces once more under 
a Hindoo sovereignty, in which case 
the Javanese, whose faith hangs very 
loosely on them, would probably 
bave relapsed en masse to their old 
Brahminical superstitions, 

The susuhunan of Suracarta or 
Sole died m 1820, in the thirty-third 
year of his reign, leaving fifty-six 
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children, and 146 grandchildren. His 

auccessor, Abdul Rehmen, died in 

et, —(Rafes, Thorn, Craufurd, 
. 

Soror Isrz.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, separated from Floris 
or Endé by the straits of Floris, and 
from Sabrao by a narrow strait. In 
length it may be estimated at thirty 
miles, by fifteen the average breadth. 
Provisions are usually plenty here, 
and iron manufactures in denzand. 

The inhabitanta of Solor consist 
of two classes, the mountaineers or 
aborigines, and the maritime inhabi- 
tants, who appear to he of the Bajoo 
or orang laut (men of the sea) tribe, 
who in 1820 acknowledged subordi- 
nation to the Dutch factory at Coo- 
pang. Little intercourse, except the 
exchange of a few commodities, sub- 
sists between the two races. The 
articles in demand are the same as 
at Timor. The chief exports by the 
Macassar and Sumbhawa prows are 
wax and fish-oil, which last the: 
procure from o specivs of blac! 
whale about twenty feet long. The in- 
habitantsare principally Mahomedans, 
but many natives of the north coast 
have been converted to Christianity 
by the Portuguese, who still retain 
some small influence in that quarter 
of the island. A Dutch interpreter 
from Coopang is stationed here, to 
whom the native chiefs of the vicinity 
in common times yield implicit obe- 
dience, In A.D. 1613 the Dutch 
captured the Portuguese settlements 
on Solor and Tidore.{ Afalay Afis- 
cellanies, Flinders, Crawfurd, § c.) 


Somawagrrrr.—A village and ta- 
look in the province of Mysore and 
principality of Coorg, separated from 
Sauthazur talook only by a little 
rivulet, yet differing in dress, man- 
ners and customs. In the last-men- 
tioned the villagers are covered with 
a blanket, which passes over the left 
shoulder, leaving the right one en- 
tirely naked, and being wrapped round 
the lower part of the body as low 
down as the knee, it is tied round 
the loins by a kind of sash or belt. 
In the Soniawarpett talook thenatives 
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wear a white vest covering the whole 
body down to the knee, and buckled 
round by a belt. They differ even in 
their mode of beating the tomtom 
(drum), and of sounding the colory 
horn.—(Colonel Lambton, §c.) 


Somarz.—-A town in the province 
of Gujerat, the modern capital of 
the Rabdunpoor principality ; tat, 
28° 32’ N., lon, 71° 43° E. This is 
aplace of considerable size, and in 
1820 was supposed to contain 4,000 
houses. It stands in a swamp, is 
surrounded by many puddles, and 
during the rainy season is nlinost un- 
der watcr. To the north-west is a 
plain destitute of wood, but partly 
cultivated, and abounding with ante- 
lopes.( Macmurdo, $c.) 


Somnavtu.—Sce Purrun Som- 


Sonart.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, which in 1820 belonged to 
Holcar, and contained about 4,000 
inhabitants, At the above date it 
exhibited the rare phenomenon of a 
flourishing town in the province of 
Malwa; tat. 24° 20’ N., lon, 76° 2 
E. 


Sonaxar.—A pergunnah in Cho- 
teesghur, the zemindar of which, Ram 
Ray, having become formidable by 
the supineness of prior governments, 
continued refractory in 1318, after 
the rest of the province was tran- 
quillized. He was subsequently re- 
duced to subjection by a military de- 
tachment.—{ Major Agnew, §c-) 





Sonana.—A large village in the 
province of Malwa, belonging to 
Holcar, near the Kotah frontier, 
about fifty miles south from the city of 
Kotah; lat. 24° 35° N., lon, 75°57 


Soxva.—A town in the province 
of Mooltan, situated on the road 
from Tatta to Hyderabad, a short 
distance from the banks of the Indus; 
lat. 24° 58’ N., lon. 68° 277 E, The 
banks of the river here are low and 
swampy, and the depth of water 
about four fathoms. One mile 
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N.N.E. from Sonda the Cooperah 
hills approach the western bank of 
the Indus, which winds with 2 ser 
pentine course, and washes their 
bases for about two miles in exteut. 


A Maxfield, §¢.) 


Sowpwana.—A wild tract in the 
province of Malwa, which stretches 
from Auggur to the Chumbul east, 
and from Gungraur to Oojein north 
and south. It received its name 
from a desperate race of plunderers 
called Sondies, who are somctimes 
described as Rajpoots, but are in fact 
the descendants of a mixture of all 
classes, which the name imphes, 
They first appeared as robbers, gra- 
dually rose to be petts semindars, 
and during the thirty years’ anarchy 
of Malwa rose to be successful free- 
booters on a considerable seule. At 
the peace of Mundessor the Sondie 
forces were estimated at 1,249 horse 
and 9,250 foot, all subsisting by plun- 
der, for the possessions they claimed 
as their own were all in a complete 
state of desolation, Even after the 
conquest of Malwa the natural diffi- 
culties of the country encouraged 
the Sondics to persevere in their 
predatory habits, to repress which a 
considerable force directed by Sir 
John Malcolm penetrated the coun- 
try, and in six wecks captured ¢ 
teen strongholds, and expelled the 
robbers, who finding no refuge in 
their ancient fastnesses, had no alter 
native but co deliser up their arms, 
and make the best setdement they 
could as cultivators. Since that pe- 
tiod the Sondies have been strictly 
superintended to prevent a revival 
of their former habits, but at the sane 
time treated with such kindly policy, 
that Sondwara is fast attaining a state 
of order and prosperity. At their 
marriages and feasts the Sondies are 
aided by Brahmins, but this caste 
have otherwise but little iutcrcourse 
with them, and their moral character 
sul! continues of the worst descrip- 
tion, —( Malcolm, Prinsep, §¢-) 


Sonz Naver (aona, golden).—The 
rivers Sone and Nerbudda have their 
sources in the table-land of Omer- 
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kuntue, in the province of Gundwe- 
pa. The Sone rises on the enst side 
and flows through Pindarah, where 
being joined by other streams from 
the north-east side of this mountain- 
ous region, it proceeds in a norther- 
ly direction through Sohagepoor and 

und, when turning more to 
the eastward, it pursues its course 
towards the Ganges, According to 
Major Rennell’s Benga! atlas, their 
junction formerly took place at Ma- 
ner, but a tongue of and projecting 
east has been formed from the Sha- 
habad district, so that Maner is now 
three miles above the confluence of 
the two rivers, 

The appearance of the Sone during 
the heats of spring is still mare desert 
that of the Ganges, and its 
eastern bank is in many places over- 
whehned with barren sandy downs, 
blown up from its channel. “In some 
part the channel consists of clay and 
1s cultivated, It is no where rocky 
in this part, but with the sand blown 
up are intermixed a variety of small 
pebbles, some of which are very or- 
namental, andthe floods bave strength 
cnough to carry sonie of thence almont 
to a junction with the sucred river. 
During its course in these districts 
the Sone receives no branch, bat 
sends off some old channels, that in 
diffes ent parts are called by its name. 
‘These, however, are of no use either 
for irtigation or uavigation. For the 
purposes of the first, the great Sonc 
1s too deepily sunk in its channel, and 
during the rainy season could not be 
controlled by dans, nor is it of much 
use for boats, In the Sone the fish 
are of a much snperior quality to 
those of the Ganges, especially seve- 
ral hinds of carp. 

The channel of this river in the 
province of Bahar is celcbrated for 
its pebbles, many of which are very 
ornamental and take a high polish, 
but the imajor portion consists of 
water-worn fragments of rade sili- 
ccous rocks of various kinds, chiefly 
quutz, both diaphonous and opaque, 
and of various colours. All the peb- 
bles have probably becn brought froni 
the southern hills by the stream of 
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this powerful torrent, but by some 
ut ts alleged that the waters of the 
Sone have a petnfying quality 

‘Th immense toient forms the 
boundary between the districts of 
Bahar and Shahabad, for about filty- 
five miles of a duect lime, from ita 
mouth upwards, and 15 mn general 
almost equal in size to the bed of 
the Ganges Aftcs heavy tams thie 
channel 1y almost filled, but does not 
overflow, and has a raprdity that 
searccly adimits of nivigating agatnst 
the curent, but during the ramy sea- 
yon, hoats of 500 0: 600 maunds pass: 
the whole extent, above two districts, 
and sniill catt of twenty maunds 
can pass the whole yen New ats 
origin this tiver is sud to be desig- 
nited the Sonabudd), to distinguish 
at from the Nerbudd», by which, con- 
jointly with the Ginzes, the trangu- 
Ju portion of Hindostan 15 mul ited 
Buchanan, Capt Blunt, $c ) 


Soni ac ren —A town im the pio- 
vince of Malwa, nincteen nulcs cast 
of Dewass, situated on the east side 
of the Cab Sindetser, Jat 23°1 N 
Jon 76°287E In 18.0 at belonged 
to Sind: —(Afalcolm, §¢ ) 


Sonr19003 —A town im the pro- 
vince ot Gundwane, sttuated on the 
west side of the Mahanuddy rivcr, 
but a great propoition of the lands 
attached to 1t he to the east of thit 
river, in the province of Outssa, lat 
20° 22°N, lon 83° 42’E , fifty-four 
mules south of Sumbhulpoor In 1818 
Sonepoor was assessed in money to 
the amount of 20,000 Sumbhulpoor 
rupees At this place the Gond ind 
Ooria languages are wntermngled — 
(Roughsedge, Strrling, Sc) 


Sone T (Sonapat:) —A town in 
the province ot Dell, which with the 
lands attached form part of the ter - 
tory the revenue of which w assigned 
by the British government for the 
support of the cmperor and 10 al 
fumily of Delhr Jo the noith of 
this city 19, a mausoleum erected by 
Kbuzer Khan, a Patan nobleman, 
descended fiom the fannly of Shere 
Shah 


Soncora —A village in Siam, a 
tuated on the ¢astern bank of a 
river of the san nine, which flows 
into the Meklong river, which joing 
the Menain near to Binhoh, the ca- 
pital of Siam — This village 3 only 
two hours and hilf marching distance 
from Piaw SIboungy or the threc 
pagodas, which mark the limts of 
the British and Siamese territories 


Sonc ona —A scaport belonging to 
the Siunese, situated on the east 
const of the Malay pemnsula, and 
west side of the gulf of Siam, lat 7° 
40 N, lon 101° 10 E 


Sovyr —A town belonging to Sine 
dri, im the ie ovmee of Aurung ibid, 
district of Ahmeduugzur, twenty-five 
mnics travelling distance N \ E from 
the city of Ahmed geur This place 
consists of two divistons, cach of 
them completely walled, and sepa- 
ited by arivulet Lhe castern di- 
vision 18 the most considerable, and 
scems to have becn built on a regu~ 
Im plan 


Soopraway:1—A mountain peak 
among the Westurn Ghauts, »n the 
province of Canara, which tows 
above the rest, having an clesation of 
5,611 teet above the level of the sea 
—(tol Lamon, se ) 


Sooxarr —A lage village an the 
provmce of Aymeei, division of Har- 
iowtee, which im 1820 contamed 
about 2,000 inhabitints, lat 24° 36” 
N, lon 76° 7 L —(.Makolm, $c) 


Soosrazar —A fornfied town im 
the piovince of Dell, thirty-five 
miles $ by W. from Hurdwar, lat. 
29°28 N, lon 78° E. West of it are 
entrenchments formerly excavated 
by Zabeta Khan. 


Sooxs1 ana —A small town in the 
province of Malwa, situated on the 
east bank of the Chanilce river, 
in the pergunnah of Nolse. 


Sooxsacon —A small town in the 
province of Bengal, distirct of Nud- 


dea, about thuty-one miles N from 
Calcutta, 


SooavitrEavi —A town im the 
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province of Gujerat, situated on the 
neith bank of the Nerbudda, eight 
miles fiom Broach, lat 2)° 48’ 
N, lon 73°12 E In 2820 1t be~ 
longed to the Gincowat, and con- 
tained about 500 houses —(Afaicolm, 
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Sooroo Istrs (Suluk) —A chain 
of islands in the Eastern seas, ubove 
sixty in number, extending from the 
north-castern extremty of Botnco 
to the western extiennty of Ma,in- 
danao, and comprehended between 
the fourth and seventh degrees of 
north latitude The island of Soo- 
loo, from which the archipelago 
takes Its name, 1s situated about lat 
@N, lon 121°E, and may be esti- 
mated at forty mics im length, by 
seven the average breadth Viewed 
from the sea it presents a fine pros- 
Rests supenor to the generality of 

falay countries The hills not be- 
ang very high do not stop the clouds, 
it has not therefore any regular wet 
season Ihe the Iirge islands, but 
most rain falls during the south-west 
monsoon Much runatso falls at the 
changes of the monsoons, especially 
the autumnal, but no storms accom- 
pany these changes, and indced sel- 
dom occur at any trme There aie 
several good harhours among these 
islands, particularly at Bewabewa, 
Tavetune, Fapool, Secissc, between 
Bovbvoan and Tapceantana, south of 
Baseclan 

The island of Sooloo being small 
and populous, considerable attention 
ts paid to agriculture Rice is plunt- 
ed, but the erop 1s precatious on ac- 
count of rain, for which reason they 
also cultivate many roots, such as 
the Spanish and sweet potatoe, and 
the 5t Helena and China yams, the 
nee consumed being mostly imported 
from Magindanao = Thei¢ arc agreat 
variety of eaccllent tropual fiuits, 
such ay oranges, jacks, dorians, cus- 
tard-amples, mangoes, mangostecns, 
and rambostcens. Ihe Sooloos have 
much intercourse with China, and 
many Chinese having scttled among 
them, they have learned the art 
engrafting and unproving then 
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The breed of horses i» tolerably 
good, and Captain Fotrest asserts 
that wild clephants are found in the 
central parts, which appears improba- 
ble, considering that the island 15 
both small and populous. Spotted 
deer, goats, and black cattle are 
plenty, but the natives seldom take 
ink from the cows, or use it in any 
shape us an artule of dit They 
possess few sheep, and what thcy 

ave arc imported, but wild hogs 
abound and do infinite mischit 
Owing to its gcogiaphical position, 
beyond the violunce of the monsoons, 
Sooloo enjoy» a perpetual simmer, 
so that ships may anchor 1m the open 
roadstead within half gunshot of the 
town, there being no surf ot dange- 
rous banks = The fort, as at as called, 
seacely deserves such anime, asm 
1521 it was pattly compascd of large 
wmbers, with an catthen cmbank- 
ment not above ten feet high Ihe 
nayal and land forees of Sovlvo con- 
sist of the sume individuals afloat o1 
on shore, then ficcts, fishing, and 
tu ading prows. 

In remote times, on account of ity 
position between Magindanio and 
Borneo, Sooloo was the grand mut 
of all the Mihomedan states m this 
quarter of the Eustain scr Tbe 
Portuguese do net appear to hive 
ever colonized or conquered these 
islands but they visited them tice 
quently Inthe srvtccath and seven- 
tecnth centnries, while the tiade of 
Japan continucd opcn, two or thite 
ships came fiom thence annually, 
bringing silver, amber, chests, c tbr 
nets, and other cunositics made ot 
fragrant and beautiful woods, besides 
great quantitics ot silks and porcdlam 
from China Seoloo was also then 
visited by vessels from Java, Sumi- 
tra, Crylon, and the coast of Coro- 
mandd, the whole Eastern archipe- 
lago having then attamed a height of 
prosperity and emlization, fiom 
which rt hag ever since been dere 
ner iting 

At present two rich junks, of abont 
800 tons, arrive anouaily from Amoy 
foaded with brass salvers, iron in small 
preces, sugar-candy, 1a silk, blick 
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nanksn, white stioug linen, king ins, 
tion pans, chinr-w ue, flowed silks, 
tea, cutlery, hard-ware, biiss wite, 
gongs, buids, and fiewoths Aa 
retuin cargo they export, principally 
to China, biche-de-mar, both blick 
and whitc, wax, peul oyster shell , 
buds'-nests, and tortoise-shall Be 
sides these they tthe a sca-weed nam 
aril ial, used as a gun of glue, cr- 
rooang oil, clove bark, bl ich wood, 
rattans, sazo, Vatlous barks ton dyeing, 
Cassia, pepper, native cam hot, san- 
dal-wood, spices, pearls, and curious 
shalls for grotto-work 

Peails, is an article of trade, ae 
only piocurable among dangerous 
shoals, so numerous m the nariow 
channels and passages of the Soolvo 
Islands, and they are known thiou, 
out the whole archielizo by the 
Sansciit name of Muty1, pronounced 
Mootee About the vilue of 29,000 
dollirs’ worth ot peatls and 70,000 
dollars?’ of mothet-of-pewl shell ue 
annually catied front hence to Clint, 
and but for the turbulent md prati- 
cal habits ot the Sooloos, much more 
might be exported — the sune scas 
ate tne only parts of the archipel zo 
where cowies aie found, ind cx~ 
poited by the Burgesses to the wost- 
ern mutts, as also the shells of the 
gigantic cochic 

The Sooloos ,, t most of then 510, 
and many other articles that they scil 
to the Chinese, such as biche-dc- 
mar, cowiics, tortoise shall, &c , from 
the Icdong a1 Luoon peopic, on the 
vorth cute coast of Borneo, and 
m order to monopolize the trade, 
they cndcavom to prevent all m- 
tercourse between them and toversn 
nations With Mogindanao a consi- 
dcable commerce iy also cutied on, 
the Svoloos recuving fiom thence 
rice, clean and in the hush, for which 
they usually pry im Chim good 
Among these islands many Biayoor, 
or wandering sea-gypsics, atc scen, 
whose languige diffets ‘essentially 
fiom that of the Sooloos Lhe Bugs 
gesscs trade laizcly with Soaloo, 
bringing chicfly cotton cloth trom 
Celebes, then nite countiy The 
aultin of Sooloo, like othis Moilay 

vor 
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chieftums, is the prmapal muchant 
within hrs own donumons 

Lhe sovercignty of Svoloe 1s here- 
ditaly, and the constitution 2 sort of 
foudal austocs icy, the diect power 
of the sultan being much controlicd 
and frequently counterporsed by that 
of the dittoos, or nobles, who tyrius 
mize ovet the people ‘The ¢hicl tance 
tonussaie ihohcedituy Ther 
yr lint, ot lord of the sca, 15 high admit 
al Ihcc ue miny towns on the sea- 
cost, inlandchiefly stragziinghats md. 
hamlets, but there arc no horaforas, 
or swage tboriginals— Eheie is a law 
both hae ad at Migidani, tnat 
no Chinese einte mide valave, but 
slaves of all other clisses are nume~ 
tous [he Seoloos seldom go to to- 
ieign puts im thew own vessels, cv- 
ecpt on pred tory excisions to make 
slives among the Phinppmes ‘They 
are hith accustomed to the use ot 
fue-ums, depending mostly on the 
Fiance, sword, and crcesc, tt the nse 
of which all rinks are dexterous, 
and being naturally of 2 matteal turn, 
they hid subdued, tan caily pes 
nod, not only all the adjacent small 
asics, bat acmeit put of the north 
cast corset of Bornco | At cy ap peu 
to be mnately smguiniry and trow 
chaous, on which recount thar alh- 
ance often proves much more due 
ge ons th a then of cn hostility 

Lhe Svoloo islanders have re iched 
a mote advanced faze of cryiization 
thin the Migmdancec have yet at 
tuncd = Thev atc fond of music, and 
have Philippine slaves who ply to 
them on the violin. In 1773 Capt, 
Lowest saw the sultan dance 1. mi 
nact with his nicee, and the dattoos, 
ot nobles, go down a country dine, 
accomplishinents acquted from the 

amuds Indeed, the Birtish scem 
to be the only nation that motkes no 
impression o1 alteration onthe nrtiscs 
with whom they associate [In ill the 
Portogucsc, Spanish, and Dutch colo. 
nies, Some wpplowumMaetion of maNNCs 
Aad custonielt taken plc, go unnile 
from M dias o: Calcatts, and the nie 
tive mimnuis me 15 pure ds nthe cen 
tic of Hmdost nm The men gener ly 
wo thesscd m white wustcoits, but- 
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toned down to the middle, and white 
breeches, the ladies we ur a fine white 
walstcoat, fitted claw, with a pett- 
coat over diawers winch reach to the 
knce — They are not, as m most Ma- 
homedan countries, kept stuctly con- 
fined, but allowed to go abroad, as in 
Europe. In ther famihes are many 
Phihppine and some Spinh slaves, 
usually purchased from the Hlanon 
and Magind uncse cruszeis, over whom 
they possess unlimited power of life, 
death, and torture Assassination 
among the Sooloos is scarcely 1eck- 
oned © cine, in that the only yutue 
they claun 15 courage, always nuxed 
with treachery ; honesty, mdustty, or 
hospitality, sre qualitics entucly fo- 
reign to their natures 

The Sooloo dialect 15 4 very mixed 
one, detived mostly trom the Malay, 
Javanese, and Tagala They have 
adopted the Muilay chatacter, and 
have a few books in that tongue, 
with which they ate chicfly supphed 
by the trading Buggesses There aie 
some who have a smattering of Ata- 
bic; but 2 lage proportion, evcn of 
the nobles, cannot read or write. 
They pretend to have records relat- 
ing to the discovery of the magnet, 
and the art of manufactining gun- 
powder, but they are probably im- 
debted for both to the Chinese, they 
are, however, good practical naviga~ 
tors. The Bcoloos are of the Soonce 
Mahomedan sect, but their zcal for 
that fath or attention to its ordi- 
nances are feeble and capicious. 
Their mosques are mean, and dest 
tute of all decoration, internal or ex- 
ternal, and they rarely perfoim the 
polgnmege to Mecca. One inveterate 
quahty, however, of the tiue Mus- 
sulman they possess in perfection, 
which 1s hatred to the Spamards and 
ther region. Although the Maho- 
medan persuasion be thit of the go- 
vernment, a large proportion of its 
subjects are sgnorant of sts precepts, 
sult follow then own more barba- 
rous superstitions. In A D 1773 the 
cahpha, or high-priest of Sooloo, was 
a Turk, who had travelled much in 
Europe. 

The Sooloos have 2 tindition that 
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theh isimd once formed put of an 
ancient Bornean empire found by 
the Chinese, but the Magindanese 
assert, without however producing 
any pioof, that the Sooloos wae 
formeily subject to them, From 
the day the Spanish colonies were 
first plantcd im the Pinhippines to the 
most recent period, an unceasing wal- 
fare hs subsisted between them and 
the Sooloos, im which the latter have 
generally had the advantage, althongh 
they occasionally experienced proit 
reverses In AJ) 3637 Don Sebas- 
than Hurtado, then govesnor ofthe Phi. 
Lippines, conqueicd Sooloo and Ma- 
gindanno, aftcr an obstinate strugele, 
but was subscquently obliged to aban- 
don them and withdi aw the gartisons 
Remains of Spanish buildings are still 
to be secu in the Sooloo expital In 
1775 the Sooloos attacked a scttle- 
ment formed by the Burtish East-India 
Company at a great expense, on the 
small tsland of Balambangan, off the 
north-west coast of Borneo, and 
diove the settlers on board than 
ships, In thit year the reigning sul- 
tan was Istael, the son of Sultan 
Amecr ul Momencen. This monarch 
had received his education at Maml- 
Ja, where he and bis father werc long 
held in captrvity, until icleased on 
the capture of that city by the Br- 
tush, 121762 The sultans ot Sooloo 
have move thon once sent envoys to 
Pekin 

The Sooloo landers still retain 
then piratical and trcachcrous habits 
completely unchanged, and appaiently 
unchangeable. In AD. 1821 a most 
perfidious and premedstated attack 
wap suddenly made at lawec Tawec, 
by Dattvo Moolook, one of the Soo-~ 
loo nobles (who with hi, adherents 
pretended to embark as a passenge: }, 
on the Sea Flower, a Burtish country 
tinder, commanded by Lient Spiess 
but after a short and most slanghte- 
rous conflict, such of the asyulants a5 
survived were compclied to jump 
overboard, among the slam stretch- 
ed on the deck was the trastor him- 
self. Fortunately the Sea Flowei, 
among her crew, had more than the 
usual proportion of Europeans, yet 
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she lost fonr killed, and ten wound- 
ed Brush and foraign vessels con 
tinued, notwithstanding, to tiade as 
usual, such accidents among Malay 
‘states not being considered as in the 
shghtest degree disturbing the hav- 
mony of comme; cial relations. 

In AD 1882 Mr. Hunt was de- 
puted by Su Thomas Raffles from 
Java to Sool0o, where he resided al- 
most two yeats, and on bis retwn 
dahvered in a report on this Algiers 
of the East to the government of 
Prince of Wales’ Island In 1821 
Lieut. Spiers reportcd that st was 
difficult to sry whether the Sooleos 
were at peace or wai with the Spa- 
mards, for while veesels fiom: Manila 
were tiading amicably in the harbour 
of Sooloo, thes could see flects of 
prows suhng off to plunder thur own 
dominions in the Philippines. In 
1824 an oxpedition from Muilla, 
with a constdcrable lind foice on 
boad, scoured and Ind waste the 
coasts of Sooloo, Bisscelan, and Ma- 
pindanag, 1n revenge for ynracies com 
nutted by the Malay tribes on their 
own ‘possessions —(Lorrest, Dalrym- 
ple, Leyden, Craufurd, Hunt, Licut. 
Spiers, Gov Phillipa, Sc ) 


Soor Tanroon —A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahorc, forty six miles N.E. 
from Bclaspoor , lat, 31° 59’ N., lon. 
77° BEL 

Soomna —A village and mud fort, 
the readence of a zemindar, in the 
province of Agia, distict of Alghnr, 
fom teen miles N’ by E. from the fort 
of Alighui. A spacious gunge and 
serni have been et ected by the zemmn- 
dar without the wally, at a short 
distance fiom the villige. ‘This place 
1m 1820 was ertoncously Lad down 
and misnamed in the best mips.— 
UFullarton, $c.) 


Soonam.—A town in the province 
of Dela, thirty-six miles $.W. fiom 
Pattiallah ; lat. 30° 7’ N., lon. 73° 
57’ E. 

Soonpa (or Sudha) —A small ter- 
ritortal division situated above the 
ghants, but comprehended m_ the 
Britsh province and district of Cana- 
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in The town of Saonda, om 1 ithet 
ats_ ruins, arc ja lat, 14° 43’ N, lon. 
74° 58’ E , forty-four miles N E. from 
Onore 

Durmg the sway of its native rajas 
this country 1s said to have been cul- 
twated, and the town of Soonda | irge 
and populous, comprehending, accord- 
ing to native authorities, three mics 
each way within the walls, and fully 
ocenpied with houses; but the dis- 
trict having been repeatedly the seit 
of wat between Hyder and the Ma- 
harattas, has been greatly devastated, 
and the houses m the town seduced 
to less than one hundred. Wher 
Hyder first obtamed possession, at 
wis said to contan 10,000 Lhe 
outermost wall of Soonda was est- 
mated by the natives to have been 
forty-eight miles in cncumfercnce, 
and there were formerly three lines of 
fortifications around the city With 
an the two spaces surrounded by the 
outer hnes, the houses wore seatterad 
in small clamps, with gardens between 
them, but the whole country 1s now 
very thinly inbabited All the arable 
land in Soonda ts considered the pro- 
perty of the sovercizn, but the va- 
lue of an estate 13 fixed, and so long 
aa the tenant pays his rent, it ts not. 
customery ta tur him or bis hos 
out of possession, All the villages 
extending along the old Maharatta 
frontier belong to government, but 
they are in a very desolate condition. 

Tmody Scuasiva, the last mdepen- 
dent raja er prince of Soonda, wits 
exy by Hyde tn 1763, when he 
sought refuge at Goa, and suriendti- 
ed to the Portuguese the whole of 
hia territory below the ghauts for a 
stipulated pension, In AD. 17940 
this tertitory was transferred to the 
Baatish government, and annercd to 
the junsdiction of Canaia, In 1414 
the deposed raya of Soonda requested 
permesion to visit Madras, for the 
‘ostensible purpose of obtaming medi 
eal advice, but im renhty to ‘ny irs 
dishessed condition betore the mem- 
bers of that presidency He was, 
frowever, refused permssion, and 1e- 
commended to state hts grievances in 


writing, and icly with confidence on 
2:2 
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the justice of the Brutish goverauicnt, 
He was also warned not to place the 
shghtcst rclanee on the deceitful and 
unttuested agency of the hoidcs of 
plivate mtizucers at Madtas — It sub- 
sequently appe ued that he had hid 
the tolly to apy dy tot the intercession 
of the Prince Rezent of Portu,al, to 
obtam the restoration of the country 
of Soonda, and althoush petitioning 
the Biitish govcinment as a piuper, 
hid accompamed his letters with 
some valuable presents to the Pottu- 
BUtst potentate and to his mynista 
Ot colomes —-(F" Buchanan, Wilkes, 
Putt Report, Publ. MS Documents, 
$e) 

SooxprnsiF — A town in the pio- 
yince of Malwa, situited on the cast 
side of the Cali Sinde aiver, twenty- 
one mic % W fom Shi wulpeos , 
it 23° 177N, lon 76°So DO lt 
suftered greatly from the Praidaiics, 
butin 1820 still cont uned v1 2 houscs 
A Malcolm, §c) 


Svoxpoor — \ town, tempk, and 
yalley m the Baluzhaut Cede! Dis- 
tucts, which in Jb14, although sur- 
rounded by the British domtmons, 
was in direct sulycction to the Pesh- 
wa The toiticss 1s sttong and insn~ 
Inted by a cham ot Inils, throagh 
which there is a pathway le ding from 
the Butish tersitories to the pazoda, 
which stands ou the top of the south 
ern evtrcuuty of the Svondoor hills 
Te belongs to the fanny of Jeswunt 
Row Gorepaia, who was formerly 
ambassador from Stadia, and now 1c- 
ceivcs a peosion from the British go- 
vernmeut, but his clans heing dis 
puted by the Poshwa, it required the 
interfurence of the British govern- 
mtoat to termi ite their disputes 

Soondoor was alwiys buld m hgh 
estimation by the cx-Peshwa Baye ow 
as a place of rehgious pilztumage In 
1807, and again in 1815, he paid a 
visit to the temple of Caruc Swamy 
(the Hindoo Mars), accomp wacd by 
an enormous ciowdof followers, wl o 
devastated the country, and destroyed 
the crops. At the date last men- 
tioned Soondoor was posscesed by 
bewa Row, the son of Cundec Row 
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Gorepma, who was then mprisoned 
at Poona, ind w was subsequently 
discosuied that the whole jalgrimage 
was madly a cloak to conceal the 
Peshwa’s intention te obtam possts- 
ston of the plice by fand o1 force — 
(Chaphn, I lphinstonc, se ) 


Soonrs — Asilligem Berar, twelve 
nu'cs N from Pundcrcomah, what, 
in 1814, the army of the Pushwa Ba- 
jerow w to met and defeated by Colo- 
nel Adams, who had only a single re- 
guncut of cavalry with lim and some 
hotse artillery, Five guns, the oly 
jemamimng ones he had, three cle 
phants and 200 camels wore captuicd 
The elephants wore thoac that always 
precadal Byuiow’s Ine of match, 
and on which bis treasure wis usne 
ally iden but only 11,000 tupecs 
were found on them, the rest having 
been made away with dining the con~ 
fasion Lhe Pushwa hunse lf ese ped 
by mounting a horse and galloping 
off as s00n ay the Butish troops ap- 
peued, bat one ot his palinquins, 
pertorated by a round shot, was 
then = he British loss was only 
two wounded, the enery having me~ 
ser stood the chuge, while by the 
cfiuct of a hot pursuit, ind more os- 
pecially of the boise wellery, a great 
many of the Mihatittas were lett 
dead on the fichd.—(2sitsep, Ac) 


Sooxtt —A town in the province 
of Malwa, cighty miles No from Oo- 
yan, lat 24° 34'N, lon 73°50 E 
‘Ths sa ple of comiduable cx 
tent, and of a squite form, hava 
two broad streets thit cross cach 
other at aight angles in the middle of 
the town Ihe houses ate two sto- 
Ties high, binit with remarkable re- 
gulainy, and, as well as the outer 
walls, composed partly of stance and 
pattly of buch — Hunter, I ullarton, 
ge) 


Soox1Rcone (Suvarna grama, the 
golden village) —Ihis reputed to 
have been once a large uty, the pru- 
vineial capital of the eastern division 
of Beng i, before Dacca was 1 exist 
encc, but new dwindled down to a 
village, situated on one of the 
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branches of the Brahmaputra, abont 
thirteen miles § E from Dacca, lat 
23° BY N, lon 90° 43 E. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it 1s celebrated for 
the manufacture of a beautiful cloth 
Ramed cassas (cossaes), and the fa- 
brie xt still produces Justify to the 
Present generation its ancient re= 
nown. 


Sooncaun —A town in the plo- 
vince of Guyerat, thirty miles east 
from Surat, lat. 21° 19’ N » lon, 73° 
37k 


Soove nut —A substantial village 
i Northun Uhndostan, on the Rush- 
kolang riven, a tributary to the $u- 
tnlee, 9,350 feet above the level of 
the'sen; lat 31° 45/ N, lon 7#°3V 
E_ _This place stands th the valley 
of Daibung, on the night side of the 
Sutuleye, where the mountains rise 
to a tremendous herght, and separate 
it from the Spiti district belonging to 
Uthdack In 1820 this village con- 
tained scventy fumbes, mosth traders 
ta Lahduk, G uoo, and Rodauk. 
The climate here permits two annual 
crops of barley, ogal, and phaphur — 
(Pubhe Journals, Hodgson and Hey - 
bert, &e) 


Soovcnoon —A town in the pro- 
vince of Del, thirty miles west of 
prin 


Pattiallah , lat 30°27 N ton 75°54" 
E. 


Soosnavr (Sancara)—A town 
1m the province of Au ungabad, twen- 
ty-seven miles south from the uty of 
Amungabad, lat. 19° 317 N, lon. 75° 

io’ 


Soon —A small principality im 
the province of Guyeiat, aghty miles 
F by N fiom Ahmedabad; lat. 23° 
1¥N_ lon. 73° 55'E. It is conti« 
guous to the Lunaware subdivision, 
and on the east eatends into the 
open country nearly as far as the 
Calibere tank, in the viemty of the 
Gudara district. Tt 1s sometimes 
called South Rampoor, from a village 
of the latter name adjorning 

The fort and town of Soonth 
(whieh were unknown to Enropeans 
unul 1803} stand fou miles fom the 
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open country to the Westward, fiom 
which at separated by a continue 
ance of jungly bulls of a moderate 
elevation. The fort 15 bult on the 
western face of a high rocky hull, 
and contains a curiously constructed 
Palace Itas onls, however, of cone 
Sequence as commanding an ampor. 
tant pass, for at 15 otheruise 8 poor 
and imscrable place, although chnen, 

by the taja impregn ible, and 
viewed by bun with much satisfaction, 
Jake othet Raypoot leaders, the ren, 
ing chicfin 1406 was greatly addieted 
to opium, and although only twentye 
cight years of age, exemplified the 
bincfal effects of thit drug in a pre- 
mature decry of body and mind ite 
objected, however, most strenuously 
to Svonth’s becominz a thoroughfare 
ether for commeice ot armies, fore. 
seemg the speedy dissolution of his 
Sway BSA conscqucnce, and preferring 
agnorance, omum, and independence, 
to the very doubtful advantages of a 
civilized state. 

The low lands of Soonth Jacl sice, 
but scaicely any other grain, the 
hilly parts afford Pasture to the rice 
cainers, but during the hot season, 
arc so parched and burned up, that 
they are deserted even by the sivage 
and unttactable Bheels, who ate the 
tempor iry occupiers of these dreary 
“wastes. Doubts having arisen in 
1803 whether Suonth was within the 
limtts of Gujerat, the Pot was de- 
sided in the affrminve by Colonel 
Walker, afta refirence to certain 
documcots compiled from the records 
at Almedabad by an ancient dewan 
of the province. “In 1819 the gross 
revenues of Soonth amounted to 
about 45,000 lupees.—( Burr, Afal- 
col, 8¢ ) 


Sooroon —A town in the prounce 
of Oude, district of Goruchpoor, 
SI\t}-two miles NN E fromthe town 
of Goiuckpoor, lat, 27° 20’ N » lon, 
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Soonaroon (Suryapurn), —~ A 
town in the povince of Baapoor, 
8\ty-five miles SE from the alty of 
that name, lat. 13° 36 N, lon 7@° 
47’ E, 
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Soornocotoo Iyrr A small island 
an the Eastern scas, about Gftcen miles 
m= cucunference, situated off the 
west coast of Boinco, Int 1° 45°N, 
Jon 108° 40 E Thi sland les 
W.S.W. from Cavunata, and between 
them there is a sufficient prssage 
which a ship imght run thr at 
compulled by necessity. Wood and 
witer are to’ be found on the west 
mde of Soorvotoo, and also plenty 
of stoch, such as fowls and buffaloes. 
Elmore, $c ) 


Sooran —A town in the province 
of All thabad, eleven miles N E trom 
Juttpoor; lat 9° 19’ N,, lon. 79° 45° 
E 


Soonrat —A Brahmin village, with 
aghaut and temple, m the province 
of Buy ipoor, situated on the left bank 
of the Kushna river, about thirty- 
eqght miles travelling chstance S.W 
from that city The Kushna here 1 
about one-third of a mike in bicadth, 
aud 33 crossed an a basket boat co- 
yered with hides —{ Fudla:ton, §e ) 


Soont sonvn.—A town m North- 
ern Hmdostan, four miles SSE. 
from Malown, lat, 31° 10’ N., lon. 
70° 50’ E. 


Sooncsroor /Seraypura) —Awal- 
Jed village in the province of Dcihi, 
district of Merut, cighteen miles $.E. 
from the ctty of Delhi 


Soory —A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Buboom, of 
which it 1 the modern capital, lat. 
23° 64’ N,lon 87°32’ E., fifty miles 
5.W. from Moorshedabad. ‘he 
country about Soory 13 high, undu- 
dating, and open, with scarcely 2 tree 
to be scen, although the western 
yungle approaches within a few miles 
of the station The sorl 5 haid, and 
strongly impregnated with iron, and 
the roads m the neighbourhood, ow- 
ing to the excellence of this material, 
the best probably in Bengal.—(I'u/- 
darton, &¢ ) 

Soosauacz.—A small town m the 


plovince of Malwa, two miles fiom 
Kooksec, which 1n 1820 was the resi- 
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dence of Tantia, but belonged to the 
rays of Dhar —( Malcolm, $c ) 


Soosyrin —A town im the pro- 
vince of Malwa, twenty-one mils 
travelling distance from Auggut , lat. 
23° 59’ N , lon. 76°8’ E. In 1820s 
belon, to Sindia, but was icnted 
by Zalim Singh of Kotah, There 19 
bore a small stone fort, and the town 
1s enclosed by a weah wall, without 
ditch or outwork. Lhe red on sosl 
does not properly commence until 
Soosnecr 18 passed about cyht miles 
‘on the road to Auggur.—{ Fullar ton, 
Makolm, &¢.) 


Soosoonconan (in Java).—5ce 
boro o: Sunracanta. 


Sooran —A considerable vwillige 
in the province of Buyapoo!, popu- 
lous and well-built, situated an the 
terntorics of the Satara raja, about 
seven mules N by E, from the town 
of Sitars. 


Sooty —A town sn the province 
of Bengal, thuty miles NN.W fiom 
the city of Moorshedabad, lat 24° 
26° N, lon #°2 E In 1757, 
when Scroye ud Dow lah apprehended 
an attack from the Englahe beheving 
that their ships of war could proceed 
up the eastern branch of the Ganges 
to the northein pomt of Cossimbazur 
wsiind, and from thence down the 
Bhagirath to Moorshedabad, he 
commanded immense piles to be 
driven into the river at Sooty, by 
which it hus ben rendered unnaviga- 
ble for any construction of vessel 
larget than boats, and even for these 
during a pait only of the year, Ia 
1763 an action was tought here be- 
tween the British troops and those 
of Meer Cossim, in whieh the latter 
were defested.—{ Stewart, Sed Gho- 
taum Hosectz, Se.) 


Sorin (Sofia ).—A principahty in 
Celebes, oon one of ihe naoet 
powesful on the island. It extends 
partly slong the western shore of the 

ys of Boni and Tolo; to the noith 
it 15 bounded by a gieat lake, and on 
the south it bordus on Lamocroe. Its 
chief production 1s tice, and, bike 
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most of the states in Ccicbes, it ap- 
pears to be as frequently subject to 
female as to male sovercigns, which 
45 remaikable in a country professing 
to follow the Mahomedan faith The 
natives of Soping are 1eckoned brave 
an war, and the policy pursued by the 
Dutch, of sowing dissenstons among 
the petty states, has always given 
them a great deal of practice. In 
1775 Seping 1s described as an inde- 
pendent state in albance with the 
Dutch, but governed by its own king. 
—(Stavorinus, §c.) 


Sonia —A district in the Guycrat 
peninsula, encompassing the Juna- 
ghur mountains, aud situated between 
the twenty-first and twenty-second 
degrces of north latitude To the 
noth aud west it 1s bounded by Bu- 
rndda and [fallaur, on the south by 
Babrecawai, and on the cast by 
Cattywar. When Abul Fasc] wiote 
atappears to hive comprehended a 
Lirge proportion of the Guycrat penin- 
sult prio. to the irruption of the 
Cattics. 

The country of Soreth, includmg 
Junighur, its capital, was anciently 
governed by 1a). of the Churassama 
tribe, during which dynasty it 18 de- 
senbed as enjoying a high degree of 
Plospenty, while the neighthouing 
tentteires were harassed by contend- 
ng Mahomedan chicfs. In process 
ot time it also fell aprey to the ful- 
lowers of the Arabian prophet, who 
gradually reduced it to the state of 
bubaism and desolation which it 
now exhitits. The ancient residence 
of the Sorcth rajis was at Runtella, 
but was afterwards transferred to 
Junaghur, which in AD. 1472 sun- 
rendered to Sultan Mehmood Begra, 
when Raya Row Mundybak was or- 
deied to repeat the Mahomcdan 
uced, During the siege few guns 
were used on either side, the garmson 
pt snespally defending themselves w th 
bows and arrows. From this era 
Soreth remained subject to Maho- 
medan princes, and when Guyerat 
was conqucred by Acber becaine a 
dependence of the great Dell em- 
puc, under the umediate supsrin- 
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abad, 


About 1735, when the Mogul em- 
pire had fallen to pitces, it became 
again mdependent, having been seized 
on with Junaghur, the metropolis, by 
Shere Khan Babi, a soldier of for- 
tune, whose descendant still fills the 
throne, But ins, or ony other autho- 
nity, was very impcifcctly cstabhished, 
every fortress, town, hill, or village, 
bemg occuped by petty chief and 
communities, hostile to each other, 
and to every species of regularity 
and subordination Towards the 
conclusion of the erghtecnth century 
many of these dens of thieves were 
reduced by the energy of Amb yee, 
dewan to the nubob of Junaghur, 
who was uficrwaids assnssinated by 
bis master Hamct Khan, the regn- 
ang nabob, in 1808 Indeed for the 
thirty years prior to 1810, this 
principality exhibited an unceasin, 
scene of revolutions, mtrigues, am 
Assassinations, mm perseverance and 
activity, incicdible to a mere Enro~ 

an politiaain (CW Wather, Pube 
he ALS Documents, §c.) 


dori \11TL.—A town im the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, sixty-five miles 
E by &. fiom the capital; lat, 17° 
10 N., lon. 79° 3u/ B 


Sorott.—A small town with two 
fine tanks, and the 1emains of u mud 
fort, situated 1n the ptovince of Oris- 
sa, distuct of Cuttach, about twenty- 
three mics & W. from Balasore. 


Sourasaarxa.—See Sunanaya, 


Socricanta (or Suryacarte),— 
See Sono in Java, 


Sovacsgs or tur Gancrs.—In old 
maps this mountatsous region 1s 
named Badrycazram (Vadanca Asra- 
ma), which signifies the bower of 
Vadanica trees; but until lately bad 
never been exploied cxcept by 
some wandering Hmdoo devotecs, 
searching for the souices of their 
sacred river, here concealed from wew 
by mounds of never-meltiug snow 
Ihe face of the country 1s composed 
vi the third tadge of moquataus froin 
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the Gangetic plain, the fourth or 
highest. range being that which sepa- 
rates [lindostan from Tibet, or south- 
ern Tartary. No variety of surface 
therefore can be eapected, hill sne- 
ceeding hill, nnd precipice precipice, 
with chasms filled with drifted snow, 
until at length the highest range is 
uttained, the descent of which to the 
north is, comparatively with the other, 
so gentle, that it has always been 
described as table-land. Through 
these mountains there are sarious 
communications, by which salt is 
brought from ‘Tibet ; one lies a little 
way west of Gangoutri; two others 
Jead from the vicinity of Bhadrinath, 
The passage by Niti is reckoned the 
hest through the Himalaya in these 
western parts, and will probably ere 
long be so improsed us to render this 
hitherto formdable pass of very ensy 
necess, Kock erystal is said to be 
found in the vicinity of the snow, 
where, althongh the cold is intense, 
many shcep are pastured. 

Different portions of this country 
are designated by different names, but 
it iy difficult to discriminate their 
Jimits. The frontic: district of Tung~ 
sah is considered to belong to whut 
is here called Bhote or Tibet, and 
their inhabitants pay their land tri- 
bute to a collector, who comes from 
Chaprung, a Chinese dependency. It 
also furnishes to the raja of Buesaher, 
every third year, a blanket per man, 
besides a small complimentary tribute 
of raisins to the Gurwal raja. The 
inhabitants of Tungsah are termed 
Dobashies, from their speaking the 
Tanguages both of Gurwal and Tibet. 
Above Sukbi and Jhala the country 
is not inhabited, nor indeed is it ha- 
Litable bey ond these places. 

By the hill natives and thelow coun- 
try Hindoos, the whole tract of 
country close to the highest ridge of 
Himalaya is termed Bhote, and the 
descriptions of the territory similarly 
situated, given under the article, Ne- 
paul und Bbutunt, strictly apply to 
this region also, both with respect to 
its physical appearance and to its pro- 
ductions, animal, segetable, aud mi- 
neral, Vyas, the great Jegislator of 
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the Brahminical Hiudvos, together 
with many thousand saints and sages 
of the carly yngs or ages, are sup- 
posed by that people to be still alive 
ina large cavern, somewhere in this 
remote and sucred region, but the 
place of their domicile has never yet 
been discovered by their wandering 
votarics, who continuc, notwithstand- 
ing, patiently to sech what they are 
doomed never to find——-(#. Bucha- 
nan, Capt. Hodgson, §e.) 

Sovnnrra.—A town in the North« 
ern © thirty-five miles west 
from the Chilka lake; Int. 19° 49’ N., 
lon. 84° 49" E. 


Sorus—See Orissa Provincr, 





Sovru-wrst Monsoox.—See Ine 
pia Sout or rm Katsuna Riven, 


Sow (or Sew) Rayen.— This river 
has its source in the secondary moun- 
tains that form the western boundary 
of the Malwa province, und flowin, 

st the towns of Mundessor an 

farghur, joins the Chumbul near 
the village of Ailwer, after a winding 
course of fifty miles, —( Afaleolm, $e.) 


Sowtrrcnun.—~A hill-fort in the 
provinee of Gundwana, sixtecn miles 
sonth of Sookurtully ; Jat. 22°0°N,, 
lon, 77° 20 E. 


Sritt.—A district in little Tibet, 
situated between Chinese Tartar: 
Lahdach, Coolov, and Bussaher, ar 
paying tribute to cach, The inhab 
tants are all Tartars, and follow the 
Lama religion. The villages are from 
12,000 to 12,500 fect above the level 
of the sen, and towards Lahdack the 
habitations must be still more cle. 
vated, the country more barren, and 
the climate more inhospitable. — 
(Messes. Gerards, 5c.) 


Seitt Riven for La river)ooA 
river of Tartary, the great western 
bianch of the Sutuleje, which has its 
source south of Leh or Lahdack, 
from whence its course is southerly 
until it joins the Sutuleje, and loses 
its mune in tat. 31° 48'N., lon. 74° 
338°E. (uear the village of Nan 
the last is Bussaher). where in app 
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ance tt 13 very httle mferior to the 
sutuleye At the confluence there 25 
a fort nimed Danka In the lowet 
part of its couse the Spiti waters 
the Jartar district of Hagarang, sub- 
ject to Bussaher, in the upper part 
it passes through the Lahdack dis~ 
tricts of Spit: and Spino in two 
branches—(Capt Hodgson, Messra. 
Gerards, &¢) 


Srotons —A village in the island 
of Java, situated on the zreit sonth- 
crn ocein, 204 wiles S trom Same 
rang, Int 8° 9, lon 120° 20 L 
There are numcions sindiulls in this 
vicinity, thrown up by the watcs on 
the flat shoic, while an most other 
parts of this extensive coast huge 
clifls oppose the surf, and render the 
shore in miny plices an iccessible 
Close to the berch ae several bun- 

lows, belonging to the suftan and 

Wy famly, who occasionally 1esort: 
Inther for the benefit of sca bathing. 
Adjoining 15 a beantiful giotto, form- 
ed by the petrified trunks, roots, and 
lower branches of a small grove, 
through which tans a elcw stew, 
possessmy the petitfyinz quality. 
New the spring 1s asmall temple, and 
afew bundied yards west arc hot me 
neral springs, close to the water’s 
edge hese fountains have a stions 
sulphurous smelt, and m onc of them 
the thermomcter ascendcd to 122° 
Faluenheit (Zhurn, Sc) 


Saivana Berctta—A village m 
the territoties ot the Mysore 117, 
thuty-three nles N by W from 
denmeapatam, lat. 12° 51 N, lon 
70°42 E This place 1s cclcbrated 
as being the puncipat seat of the Jain 
worship, once so previlent over the 
south of Endia eat to the village 
are two rocky hills, on one of which, 
named Indra Betta, 15 a temple of the 
kind named Busty, and a Ingh place 
with a colossal statue of Gomuti 
Raya, within a stone enclosure at 
the summit. The height of the sta- 
tue 15 seventy feet three inches, and 
the Duke of Wellmgton, aftea inspec- 
tion, was of opinion that the rock 
had’ been cut down unt nothing bat 
the image icmained The head of 
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the Bgore us tolerably well executed, 
but the sculptme of the hmbs ver 
defective The village below, though 
not large, 1s, like most religious 
places, well built and comfortably 
peopled It contains a considerable 
Jain temple, and on the opposite hilt 
of Chandtagiri there are no less than 
fiftcen temples of the samc sort 

The Jains constitute a sect of Hine 
doos differing m some important 
tenets fiom the Brahuim 1, but tol- 
lowing in other respects stmilar piac- 
tees Lhe essential character of 
Mindoo imstitutions 15 the distribu- 
tion of the people into four pieat 
tubes = The Junas admit the same 
division into four great tubes, Brah- 
mins, Khetnes, Viusvas, and Sudras, 
and perform like ccremonics fiom the 
birth of a mile to lis muinge ‘They 
observe similar fasts, and practice still 
morc strictly the recived maxims of 
reframing fom imyury to any sentient 
bung  Ihev appear to 1ecogaize ax 
subordinate deities, some, of not all 
the gods of the ey uling sects, but 
do not worship in puticulat the five 
puneipal gods of these sects, nor ad- 
dross prayers nor perform sacifices 
to the sun or fre | They diffs avo 
from the Biahmuocal Uindoos im 
assigning the hich st plice to curtain 
deificd sunts, who, accoiding to thar 
crecd, hue sueecssively become su- 
petiot gods Anothci doctrine 
which they matenally disiztce weeh 
the orthodox Ilindoos, 15 the reyec- 
tion of the Vidis, the divine authe- 
rity of which they duns 

In this list particular the Jans 
agree with the Buddlusts, ot Sanga- 
tas, who equally deny the divme au- 
tnority of the Vedis, and who m a 
suuilar manne: worship certam em 
nent saints, admitting lihewiwe as 
subordinate deities the whole pan- 
theon of the oithodox Hindoos, 
These two sects (the Jains and Budd- 
Insts) differ in regard to the Instory 
of the pusonages whom they have 
deified, and st may hence be conelud- 
ed that they bad distinct founders, 
but the ongin J notion seems to have 
been the sime All agree in the be~ 
hef of transimgration, Jaina priests 
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usually wear a broom adapted to 
sweep insecta ont of the way, lest 
they should trcad on the minutest 


being. In Hindostan the Jains wre 
usually called Syauras, but distin- 
guish themselves into Sravacas 


(Shrawuks) and Yaitis, or laity and 
clergy. 

Parewa or Parswanath, the twenty- 
thied deified saint of the Jains, and 
who perhaps was the founder of the 
aect, was born in the suburbs of Be- 
nares, and died at the age of 100 
years, on mount Samet at Parso- 
nauth, among the hills bordering 
Bengal and Bahar. Some of the 
other sanctified places of the Jains 
are Papapuri near Rajagriha in Bu- 
har; Chompapuri near Boglipoor ; 
Chandravati, distant ten miles from 
Benares; and the ancient city of 
Hastinapoor in the Delhi province ; 
also Satrunjaya, said to be situated in 
the west of India, The mythology of 
the orthodox or Brahniinical Hindoos, 
their present chronology adapted to 
astrononiical periods, their legendary 
tales, and their mystical allegories 
are abundantly absurd ; but the Jains 
and Buddhists greatly surpass them 
in monstrous exaggerations of the 
same kind. 

This village (Sravana Belgula) is 
wholly inhabited by Jainas, who differ 
considerably from those of Tulava 
(Canara). “ They assert that the 
Bunts of Tulava are Vaisyas, and will 
not acknowledge that any Sudras be- 
Jong to their sect. In Hindostan 
proper, if not likewise in the Deccan 
and south of India, the Jainas are ali 
of one castc, the Vaisya; but the 
Brahmins consider them to be mis- 
guided Khetries ; they call themselves 
Vaisyas, On renouncing the heresies 
of the Jaina sect, they take their 
plece among the orthodox Hindoos 
as belonging to a particular caste 
(Khetri or Veisya). The represen- 
tative of the family of Juggeth Set’h, 
the great bankers, who with many of 
his kindred was converted, many 
years ago, from the Jaina to the or- 
thodox faith, is a conspicuous in- 
stance. Such admission would not 
have been granted to 2 convert who 


SRI PERMATURU. 


had not already caste as a Hindoo. 
—(Colebrooke, F. Buchanan, Futlar- 
ton, Col, Mackenzie, §¢.) 


Sricuun.—A fort or peak in the 
province of Lahore, chiefhip of 
Coolvo, situated on the right bank 
of the Sutuleje; lat. 31°24’ N., lon. 
78° 25’ E.; elevation above the sex 
8,424 fect.—( Hodgson and Herbert, 
$e.) 

Sar Kawta.—A peak in Northern 
Hindostan, district of Gurwal, round 
which the Ganges winds, where it 
penetrates’ through the base of the 
south-west Himalaya range; lut. 30° 
57’ N., lon. 78° 47° E.;. elevation 
above the level of the sea 20,296 feet. 





Snimersra (Sri Mathura).—A 
town of considerable size in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated on a naked 
rock of red-stone; lat. 26°41’ N., lon. 
77° 20’ E. Working the red-stone 
into stabs furnishes employment for 
the greater part of the inhabitants, — 
(Broughton, §c.) 


Sat Nagra (Sri Narayano)— 
A town in the province of Gandwana, 
to which there is convenient water 
carriage from Cuttack ; it would con- 
sequently he a great improvement if 
‘an artillery road were made between 
this place and Mundela, from whence 
(if the Nerbudda be navigable) heavy 
goods and stores might be conveyed 
to central Hindostan, and to all the 
British stations in the vicinity of that 
river, In the favourable monsoon 
the voyage from Cuttack to Sri Nar- 
rain,where there is an extensive ghaut 
of masonry, occupies only thirty-five 
days: here the goods might be ware- 
honsed until the dry season, end 
then transported by land through 
Ruttunpoor and Pindea Nowaghur to 
Mundcla, where they would arrive 
about the end of November; from 
Mundels they might be floated down 
the Nerbudda, From Sri Narrain to 
Mundela the distance in a strait line, 
according to the mapa, docs not ex- 
= 150 mites. { Major Roughsedge, 

-} 


Sut Psasatuau.—A small town 
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im the Carnatic province, twenty-four 
miles 8.W. from Madras; lat. 12°57’ 
N., lon, 80° 2 E, This town is cele~ 
brated as the birth-pluce of Rana 
Anuja Acharya, the great Brahmin 
yaint and reformer, and the founder 
of ascct. His birth is supposed to 
have happened in A.D. 1016. Before 
the appearance of Rama Anuja the 
most prevalent sects in the neigh- 
bourhood were the followers of Bud~ 
dha aod the Charvaca (Sbrawuks) or 
Jains, both of which have been long 
extinct in this section of Hindostan, 


STATES ADJACENT TO Assam.—Sec 
Assam, 


Sunsutcuun.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, sixty-five miles S.W. 
from the city of Agra; tat. 26° 20’N., 
lon. 77° 20’ E. 

Susautauur.—A town in the pro~ 
vince of delhi, district of Morad: l, 
about cighteen miles south from 
Hurdwar; lat, 29° 42’ N., lon. 78° 8! 
E. This place stands in the midst 
of the vast jungle which here bounds 
the Ganges to the cast, and extends 
north to the hills opposite to Hurd- 
war. Its site is sud to be now an 
uninhabited wilderness.—(Fullarton, 
$e.) 


Sunuatoo.—A small hill-fort or 
military post in Northern Ifindostan, 
4,205 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the head-quarters of a battalion ; 
lat. 30°58’ N., lon. 76°59 E. The 
surrounding tract has become popu- 
lous and cultivated since the esta- 
Dlishment of a British post here. 


Sunaoy (Siva raya).-—A small 
town in the province of Cutch, situ- 
ated on the road from Luckput Bun- 
der to Mandavie, from which it is 
distant twenty-three miles to the 
north-west. It stands on a risi 
ground, and is defended by a ‘eal 
castle. 


Susunaenxa Rives (suvarna reke, 
with golden sands).—This river bas 
its source in the province of Bahar, 
division of Chuta Nagpoor, whence 
it flows in a south-easterly direction, 
until after a winding course of about 
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250 miles, it fala into the bay of 
Bengal. For many years prior to the 
conquest of Bengal by the British 
this river had formed the southem 
boundary of that soubah, under the 
different native governments, and 
continued subsequently to mark the 
boundary until 1803, when the ac- 
quisition of Cuttack brought the 
Bengal and Madras presidencies for 
the first time into contact, 


Succapana.—A town on the west 
coast of the island of Borneo, and o 
considesable mart for the sale of 
opium, It is a custom here, as at 
ull the Eastern ports, to give a pre- 
sent at the first audience, in propor- 
tion to the rank of the person visited. 
‘The hing’s present here is about fifty 
dollars, the roju’s thirty; the shali- 
bunder and agent twenty cach. The 
raja and his family commonly mono- 
polize the sale of opium.—{Etmore, 

Suzzripun.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, eighteen miles west 
of Paniput; lat. 29° 24’ N., Jon. 76° 
39 E. 





Sucovix.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Shahabad, situ- 
ated on the south side of the Boori 
(old) Gunduck river, which hes its 
source in the neighbourhood of So- 
maisir. It is navigable in boats dur- 
ing the grenter part of the year as 
high up as Sugouly. 

Sucniva Peawottoa.—The name 
of a peak of very difficult access in 
the province of Guadwana, not far 
from Badrachellum, where Hooni- 
miaun is said to have sat while he re- 
cruited his army of monkeys prepara- 
tory to the invasion of Ceylon under 
the great Rama.—{Voysey, Sc.) 

Sucup Boyan Bar.—A bay in the 
island of Magindanao, where there is 
a good harbour, near to which the 
indigo plant grows spontancously, 
and in the vichaity are’ wild horses, 
cattle, and deer. The entrance into 
this bay is only five miles wide,— 
(Forrest, §c.) 

Susanroon.—A considerable town 
in the province of Lahore, containing 
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sbout 2,000 houses, situated on the 
east bank of the Beyah river, thirty 
miles east from Kangra, According 
to nate authority it 19 surrounded 
by lines twelve coss in circumference. 
—(F. Buchanan, §c.) 


Suxaw (Sukketa).— A narrow 
tract of country in the province of 
Lahore, extending along the north 
bank of the Sutulge river, which 
here by a great carcumflexton flows 
from the south-cast to the north- 
west. In 13]0 this territory was 
sand to yield to its chief (Perkhaush 
hen) a lack of rupees per annum. 
Sukaid the capital contams about 
500 houses; lat 31° 27’N., lon 76° 
58’ E, fifteen inites N.E. from Betas- 
poor.—(F, Buchanan, Lut. Ross, 
$c) 

S.1ke4 —A populons town in the 
province of Bengal, situated on the 
west bank of the rer Hoouhh, um- 
mcdiateh opposite to the ats of Cal- 
cutta, Lhe government have here 
extensive warchouses for the recep- 
tron of salt, imported under thar 
lieense from the Northan circars and 
other provinces of Indra. 


Scroovarn.—A town in the pro- 
xince of Malwa, forty-three nnles 
§.8.E, from Odeypoor; lat. 24°1b’ 
N,, lon, 74° 20’ E. 


Surtaxcever —A town in the 
province of Oude, forty-five miles 
W.N.W, from Lucknow ; Jat. 26° 59” 
N,, lon, 80° 7’ E. 


SurTanei Ner.—A small town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Boglipoor, situated on the right bank 
of the Ganges, between Boglipoor 
and Monghu. There is a small 
mosque here on the summut of a pro- 
jecting cliff; and at about a furlong’s 
distance to the westward, in the 
midst of the river, 15 the picturesque 
rock of Janguira, with its tude sculp- 
tures and fantastic Hindoo buildings, 
the residence of an old fakeer, who 
(3820) has inhabited sts apex for the 
last half century.—{ Fullerton, $c.) 


Sutranrrr.—A village among the 
Western Ghauts m the province of 
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Canara, forty-four nules E.N.E fiom 
Mangalore ; Jat. 13°10’ N., Jon. 75° 
34°. In the neighbouhood of this 
place there 1s a stupendous fortified 
mountain, 5,000 feet 1m perpendicular 
height above the level of the sea. 
Although long, the road to the top 
of it 1s of easy ascent. The fortifie 
cations were erected during an carly 
pertod of the Bednore government ; 
and when Hyder took that erty the 
ranny attempted to make het escape 
to this droog, but was pursued and 
captured,—{¢ of, Lambton, jc.) 


Sty ranroon.—A town in the La- 
hore proymee, twenty-seven miles 
south trom Amuitsr; lat, 31°23 N., 
lon, 74° 56 E. 


Scttaxroon —A town in the pro- 
since of Candeish, mncty -seven miles 
EN E, from Surat; lat. 21° 38’ N., 
lon. 74° 34’E. So late as 1804 this 
was a large and flourishing place, the 
head of adistrit siclding a revenue 
of cight licks, but so severely did tt 
suffer by the oppressive measures of 
Holcar’s government, that m 1816 st 
was little better than a mass of ruins, 
and the territory from hence to Boor 
hanpoor a scene of desolation.— 
(Sutherland, $c.) 


St vats —A town m the province 
of Agta, twenty-tow miles noith from 
Etaweli, lat. 27° 7’N , lon. 78° SU’ BE. 
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A large sland sn the Eastern seas, 
disided obliquely by the cquator into 
almost equal paits, and extending 
further west than any of the Sunda 
chain. Its northemn point stretches 
into the bay of Bengal; its south- 
west coast 15 exposed to the great 
Indian ocean; towards the south= 
east it in scpatated by the straits of 
Sunda from the sland of Java; on 
the east by the China and Eastern 
seas fiom Borneo and other islands, 
and on the north-east by the stray 
of Malacca from the Malay pemnsula, 
In length it may be estimated at 
1,050 miles, by 165 miles the average 
bicadth Among the Eastern people 
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generally, and the better-informed 
part of the natives, this island 1s 
known by the nam« of Pulo Purichu 
and Indalas, the origin of the tum 
Sumatra being quite uncertam By 
Mirco Polo it is called Java Mimor, 
and by the Javanese the Land ot Pa- 
Jembang 

Reckoning trom Acheen head to 
the entrance of the straits of Banca, 
the noith ersten coast of Sumatra 
catends in length at last nme hun- 
died miles, naturally divided imto 
three paitions, the first, extending 
fiom the straits of Bane: to the river 
Reem, a distince of about 900 
miles, 1 low and flat, without a 
mouatun im view, and abounds m 
large rivers, while its coast Is covered 
with constdcrable alluviu wlands and 
sand-banky Lhis 1 the country of 
sago, of the rattm, di won’s blood, 
and benzoin The second division, 
stictuhimg tram the myer Reccin to 
Diimond pomt, occupics i spe of 
about 240 mile , with a low corst, 
but Icss swampy thin the preceding 
division, ind without Linge itvers oF 
consider thle astinds = This isthe 
country of blick pepper Lhe thud 
division ¢xtendy fiom Diamond point 
to Achecn head, a distince of about 
150 miles, with a co ist compu ative= 
ly bold md mountunous — This 1» 
probably the most ibund int county 
m the woild lot the ateca nut, and 
fiom hence immense quuntitres ae 
exported to Pow ing and Sing ipoot 
the whole coit of Sumatra along 
the straits of Banca presents rothing 
to the cyc but a low fit of mtet- 
minible swamps and jungles At 
Eingkat, Det, Batubira, and Assa- 
han, ov the north coast, the ise of 
tude ts from cht to ten feet, at Suk 
twebe feet, and the samc m the 
Recean iver 

A chain of mountains tans through 
the whole extcnt of Sumatia, the 
ranges boing 1m many pats double 
and treble, but in genetal situated 
much neater to the western than the 
opposite coast §=The height of these 
mountams, although vers great, 
not sufficient to occasion their being 
covered with snow at iny season of 
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the yer Mount Ophir, situated 
nnmediately under the equinoctial 
hne, 13 supposed to be the highest 
visible figm the sea, above which 
level tts summnt 1s elevated 13,842 
fret The nime was wphed to the 
mountain by Luropean navigatots, 
and ts wholly unknown to the na- 
tives In 1817 a journey was pers 
formed fiom Minna to Passumah 
Lebar, and to the zrcat mountain Gu- 
nong Dempo, which was a cended. 
Ita» visible from Bencoolen, bearing 
from Minna NN E, and from Pow 
dang Guchti north, and was roughly 
estimated by Mi Presgrive and the 
other travellers at 12,000 fect above 
the Icvel of the sen Between the 
above-mentioned ndges of mountains 
alc extensive plas, considerably 
dlevucd above the surtice of the 
mautinie lands, where the ur is cool, 
and the country well cleared and in- 
habitcd In the intermcdiite spaces 
between the ranges of hills are also 
many lage and beautiful lakes thit 
extend at intervals through the heart 
of the country, and fuihtate the 
communication, but as vet them sie 
tuation, ducetion, and dimensions, 
ie but very imperfectly known 

Lhe westun coast of Sumatra 1s 
extremely wall supplied with wate: , 
springs atc found every where, and 
livers Ue Dumerous, but they we an 
gona il too shallow and rapid for the 
purposes of navigation On the 
north-e wtern coast, the mountams be- 
ang at a gtcatcr divt ince from the sea, 
therivers ittain a gic rte: magnitude ot 
voluwe he laigest on the western 
corst ate the Katiun, the Indrapurt, 
the Tabayonz, aud Smkal, which are 
infeirot to the Palembang, the J un- 
bee, the Indiagin, and the Sith of 
the castcin cowl, which hive as yet 
been but partially explored — These 
Tast ate said by the natives to com- 
munkate in the centre of the iwlind, 
4 fact which ot is exticaicly destrable 
to asceitain, as well as the condition 
ol the counties through which they 
flow, moie cspcually of Menanca- 
bow, the reputed metiopolis of Su- 
anatrs, respecting which scarcely any 
thing bes becn le uned since the tune 
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of Mr, Marsden, In 1820 a mission 
under Mr. Ibbetsan was despatched 
from Penang for this purpose, but, 
owing to his severe indisposition, and 
subsequent death, no progress was 
made. 

‘The chain of islands lying parallel 
tothe west const of Sumatra proba- 
bly at some remote period formed a 
part of the main, as the whole coast 
exhibit marks of the progress of ine 
sulation, This probability is corro- 
borated by the direction of the 
islands, the similarity of rock, soil, 
and vegetable productions, and the 
regularity of soundings between thein 
and the main, while beyond them 
depth is unfathomable. The sen ap- 
pears to encroach on the northern 
coast, while it restores Iand on the 
southero, The production ofistands 
on this coast, by the rapid imcrease 
of coral, is a remarkable operation 
of nature, exporience haying ascer- 
tained the formation of istands from 
this cause. Numerous clusters of 
islands in the Eastern seas are sup- 
ported by bases of coral, and sur- 
rounded by shoaln emerging from the 
surface, On the west coast of Su- 
matra the tides are estimated to nse 
only four feet, owing to its open, un- 
confined situation, which prevents 
an accumulation of water, as hap- 
pens in narrow seas. 

The whole south-castern extremity 
of the island is little better than a 
forest of mangroves growing out of n 
morass. This tree extends its roots 
in a curved direction into the water 
from different parts of the trunh, 
forming arches to some distance until 
they reach the bottom covered by 
the sea. To these roots or inverted 
branches oysters and other small 
shell-fish adhere, and this circum- 
stanoe has given rise to the assertion 
sometimes hazarded of oysters grow- 
ing on trees, On this coast pieces 
of land, torn from the shore by the 
violence of river floods, with their 
shrubs and plants growing on them, 
are seen driving about with the wind 
and current, the roote being so 
closely matted and interwoven toge- 
ther as to retain a quantity of carth. 
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On the west coast of Sumatra, 
south of the equinactial, the sonth 
cast monsoon or dry season ‘hegins 
about May,andslackensin September. 





The north-west monsoon begins 
about November, and the hard 
rains cease about March, The 


monsoons there for the most pat 
commenceand leave off graduully ; the 
months of April and May, Octo- 
ber and November, generally’ afford. 
ing variable weather nnd winds. On 
this island, as well as other tropi- 
cal countries of considerable extent, 
the wind blows uniformly from the 
sea to the Jand for a certain number 
of hours in the twenty-four, and then 
veers round, and blows fur about as 
many from the land to the sen, The 
or of Sumatra ia in general moe 
temperate than in many regions be- 
yond the tropics. The thermometer 
is seldom known to rise higher in 
the shade than cighty-five degrees, 
and at sunsrise is usually so low as 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit, Inland 
umong the hills the thermometer has 
been known ro low as forty degrees, 
the cold felt being also much greater 
than that number of deyrees nsually 
indicates. Frost and snow are une 
known to the inhabitants, but fogs 
are very prevalent and surprisingly 
dense. 

In Sumatra there are a number of 
vokani¢ mountains, named im the 
Malay language Goonong api. Lava 
has been seen to flow from a consi- 
derable one near Priaman, but with- 
out causing any other damnge than 
burning the woods. Earthquakes 
are frequent, but in general very 
shght. No direct connection between 
them and the volcanoes have ever 
been discovered. The water-spout 
often occurs along the coast, and 
frequently brings its wheeling inun- 
dations on the land. Thunder and 
lightning are so frequent #3 scarcely 
to attract attention; but few ine 
stances of damage or loss of lives are 
ever experienced. 

The soil on the western coast of 
Sumatra is generally a stiff reddish 
clay, covered with a layer of black 
mould, of no considerable depth. 
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Fiom this springs « strong and per- 
petual verdarc of rank grass, biush- 
wood, and othe: timber trecs, so that 
& ere it proportion of the island, espe- 
cially to the southward, 1s an impet- 
vious forest, 

The eath in Sumatia is rch in 
minerals and other fossil praductrans, 
and the island has im all ages been 
famous for gold, which still continues 
to be procuscd in consduable quan- 
tities, and unight be gicatly mcrcased 
af the gatherers had a competent 
knowledse of mineralogy There 
are alyo mines of copper, iron, and 
an Sulphur 14 collected in Jarge 
quanuties among the numcrous yol- 
canocs The natives extract silt~ 
patie from the mmpicgnated carth, 
chiefly found m extensive caves thit 
hive been long frequented by buds 
and bats, from whose dung the soil 
1s formed, and acqmres its oitrous 
Properties — Coal, mostly washed 
down by the floods, i procured 
m many puts, particularly at Kat 
taun, Ayer, Rami, and Bencooolcn, 
but it 16 hghet, and not considcicd 
of a good quility | Miner dl and hot, 
springs, in taste resembling those of 

wtowgate, alc found in virious 
districts Larth-oil, used chucfly as 
‘a preservative agunst the ravages of 
the white ant, 15 collected at Ipu and 
elsewhere. There 1» scarcely any 
specics of haid 10ck to be met with 
in the low parts of the island near 
the sea-shore, in the cliff along which 
vaiious petrifactions and sea-shells 
ate to be discovered. 

Copper 1s found on the hills of 
Mucky, near the sea, between Anala~ 
boo and Soosoo, to the north of the 
formerly English settlement ot Ta- 
panooly, Lhe space affording the 
ore 1s considerable, eatending above 
a degree m length, and farther east 
inland than has yet been ascertained. 
A conaiderable quantity of rich 
per ore 1s found on the surface ot 
the hills, to which the natives as yet 
humit their researches. On analyza- 
tion it has been found to contain a 
considerable propoition of gold. 

Rice 1 the most :mportant article. 
of cultwation in Sumatra. In the 
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husk st ts called paddy by the Malays, 
fiom whose language the words seems 
to have found tts way to the maritme 
paits of Hindostan The kinds of 
rice ae very numetous, but may be di- 
vided into twocompichensive classes: 
the upland or diy mee, and the low- 
land or marshy rice | Lhe natives 
generally prefer the snnall-grimed 
nce when it 1s at the same time 
whitc, and im some degree tianspa- 
rent. In some parts of the island 
vegetation 15 so strong that spots 
which have been perfectly cleared 
for cultyvition will, upon being ni ge 
lected for a single season, afford she l= 
ter to the beasts of the forest Ihe 
somin i time allowed from the sow- 
ang to the reaping of the crop of the 
upland nec 1s fave lunat months and 
ten days, but from thus it must nece— 
sarily vary with the circumst inces of 
the stason Ihe innumerable springs 
and nivulets with which the country 
abounds, renders unnecessary the he 
bonous ;rocenes by which water 15. 
supplud to the contment of India, 
whuc the soil is sandy, Under very 
favowable circumstances the sate of 
produce ty said to 11se as high as 140, 
but the common pi oduce 15 only thirty 
for one Lhe grains of paddy are 
anbbed out with the feet, which 19 
a vary punful and awkward mode of 
clearing the rice fiom the car, The 
upland sce docs not heep more thin 
twelve months, and the lowland 
shows signs of decay in six months; 
but am the hush both will keep much 
longer. The northern part of the 
coast, under the government of 
Acheen, yicld large quantities of riec. 
The next important object 15 the 
coco-nut tree, which with the betul- 
nut and bamboo require httle cult 
vation or attention = There:s also the 
Sago tree and a great variety of palms. 
The sugai~cane 1s very generally cul- 
tivated, but not in lage quantities, 
and more frequently for the purpose 
of chewing the yurcv reed than for the 
manufacture of sugar, which 14 usuall 
imported from Java. Mae, chili, 
Pepper, turmeric, ginger, conander, 
and cummuin-seed, are raed in the 
gardens of the natives. Hemp 15 cxe 
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tensively cultivated, not tor the pur- 
pose of making ropes, but au intoar 
cating prepatation called bang, which 
they smoke with their tobacco, Small 
plautations of the lattur plant are 
every where met with. 

It 1s impossible, within moderate 
bounds, to enumerite all the plants 
and shtubs this [nvuuant island pro- 
duces; the followmg ate some of the 
most remarkable : a dwaf species of 
mulberry 1 planted for slkworms, 
which are reared, but not to any 
gieat extent, and the raw article pro- 
duced 15 of an inferior quality. Lhe 
castor-oil plant grows wild in abun- 
dance, especially near the sea-shore; 
and the elastw gum vine, 01 caout- 
chouc, 19 also found, From the in- 
digo plant dye 1s eatiacted, and gene- 
rally used mn a liquid state, Biazil 
wood 1s common 1n Malay countises, 
as 1s also bar, red wood, tesembhng 
logwood im its properties, 

The mangostcen (garcrma mangua- 
fana), called by the natives manzista, 
excluotvely belongs to the archipcla~ 

o and ulti a-Gangetic nations, and has, 

by generalconsent ob ained, nthe opi- 
nion of Europeans, the pye-cminence 
among Indian fruits. Its chatacters. 
tie quality wy cxticme delicacy of flay 
youl, without benz tich o1 luscious. 
Several species of the bicad furt 
tiee, the jick, mangoc, plautains, 
ymne-apples (which the natives eat 
with salt), oranges, guavas, custacd 
apples, papaws, tamartnds, cashew 
apples, pomegranates, and a inult~ 
tude of other fruits without Burapean 
namics, are produced on this island. 
Grapes are raiscd by Eutopeans, but 
not cultivated by the natives; and 
there 1s a great ptofuston of flowers 
of astrong fragrance, and odoriferous 
shrubs. 

The camphor-tice grows pitncipatly 
in the Butta country, on the north- 
west side of Sumatia, trom the buc 
to about thiee degices north, and as 
not to be found south of the equator. 
It te also found in Born o im newly 
the same parallcl of latitude; but 
trees of equal size are not known to 
exist in any other pats of the world 5 
theSumatran camphor scHing im Ching 
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for twelve times the price of that from 
Japan, It ws found m a concrete 
State, occupying cavities and fissures 
mn the heart of the uec; but not above 
one tree in 300 contams this yaluable 
substance, which 1 hkely to mse to 
an chormons cost, as the tree is mn- 
mediately cut down, ‘Ihe Puhn upas, 
ol polson-tice, about which so many 
extiacidmary tales have been told, 
1s found m the woods. ‘Lhe poron 
ly curtamly deletuuous, but not so 
potent a> hay been repiescnted, The 
tuec itself does no manner of harm to 
those arvund it; and persons may 
sit unde its shade, or bids light on 
at, without sustaining the sightest 
anyuny. 

The quadiupeds of this wland are 
generally such «as are found clseewhere 
aww the East. ‘The buffaloe supplies 
walk, butter, and beet, and ts the only 
ammal employed in domestic labour. 
Its motions while working ate oy- 
tremely slow, but steady, the work 
it petforans, however, tally aécatly 
short of what might hase beea ca- 
puted from its size and apparent 
strength. Lhey are not fonml ma 
wild state, being too much exposed 
to the attachs of the tiger, but only 
the weahcr sorts and the tomales fall 
aprcy to this savage, as the sturdy 
je buffaloe can w thstind the first 
gotous blow fiom the uga’s paw. 
ou which the issue of the battle 
usually turns, The Sumatran tiger 
is of avely lage sizez some have 
been known to measue eghtcen 
snches acioss the fomhead, heir 
chief subsistence 15 probably the un- 
foitunate monkcys, with which the 
woods abound. 

The cow called sapi and jaw 1s 
obviously a stranger to the country, 
and docs not appear to be yet nat 
talized. Lhe biced of horses is small, 
well made, and hardy, and ate branght 
down to the coast fiom the mtenor, 
nearly ma wild state. In the Batt 
countiy they ate eaten, which Is a 
custom also m Celebes. The sheep 
ale a small biced, probably smpoited 
from Bengal; the other anmals ae 
the hog and the goat, both domestic 
and wild, the ott, the rat, cat, wud 
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dog. OF the latter, those brought 
from Ew ope degenctate in the comse 
of time to curs, with erect ears. 

Elephants are numeious m the 
forests, but, excepting a few kept for 
state by the king of Achecn, they me 
not domesticated m any pait of the 
country; ahimoceroses, single and 
double-horned, are also found. The 
horn 1s esteemed an antidote against 
porson by the natives, and on thit 
account made ito drinking cups. 
The hippopotamus 1s found in Sumi 
tia, and also the bea, which 19 small 
and black, and ¢habs the coco-nut 
tec. order to devour the tendci part 
ot cabbage. Lhure are miny species 
of the decr kind, and the varieties of 
the monkcy tribe are innumerable. 
Here are also sloths, squircls, sunk- 
ards, Livet-cats, tigti-cnts, porcus 
pmes, hedge-hogs, pangolins, bits of 
all kinds, alligators, guanos, camclc- 
ons, flying hvards, tortoises, and ture 
tle, The house hizaids are im Iength 
from four inches down to one, and 
are the largest reptiles th it can walk 
in an inveited position One ot these, 
large cnough to devour a cockroach, 
runs along the ceiling of a room, and. 
in that postine seizes its prey = Phe 
tail of these teptiles when bichen off 
grows again, 

In 1824 a colossal otang outang 
was killed on the north-wcst const, of 
which Dr, Clathe Abel hay given a 
detailed descuption m the Asiatic 
Reseaches, When fist accidentally 
thscovered in the woods by € aptan 
Corntoot and the cicw of a country 
ship, he exhibited the appearance of 
a tall, manbke fizure, covered with 
shining brown han, watkmg erect, 
with a wadding gait, but semctunies 
accclei ating his motion with his hands, 
and occasionally impelling hunself 
fo.ward wih the bough ot a tree. 
‘When attacked be displayed surptie 
ing strength, agihty, and retention of 
life, and only died alter recciving ru- 
inerous de wily wounds from guns, 
spears, and nussticsy, He statue 
was at the lowest computation w* 
feet, at the In,hest neatly cizht, but 
wap in fact seven, the body well pro- 
portioned, with a broad capanded 

vor 
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chest and narrow want. Ha chin 
was finged with a beard, his arnrs 
long, evcn in proportion to his height, 
and in relation to the atms of men, 
but his legs im some respects much 
shorter. Hisoigansof gencration were 
not conppictions, and secincd small 
in pioportion to Ins size, his tecth 
and appearance indicated that he way 
young. Whcn brought on board 
ship he was full a head taller than 
any man in the vessel, measuring even 
feet m what mht be called hrs ordi- 
nary standing postmc, and cight 
fect when he was suspended to be 
shinned, 

With animals of the frog hind the 
swamps evay where tecm, and ther 
name on the approach of rains te 
mendous They farmph natamcut 
to the snakes, which arc of all~i7e , 
and a Jarge proportion of them harm 
Tess ‘These reptiles will swillow 
ammals twice or thrice then own 1p 
parent circumference, having in then 
throats a compressive force thit gra 
dually reduces the prcy to consenient 
dunensions Lhe shores supply eray~ 
fash, prawns, shumps, crabs, the kina 
ot gigantic coch] , an miferior specns 
ot oyster, muscles, sevegm, &c. 
Among the fish are the dugong, a 
large animal of the mammualia order, 
with two strong pectoral fins, and i 
the only ansnal known to swe at 
the bottom of the sci, withont lez, 
the grampus whale, violets, so nimed 
from the peculianty of its dorsal fin 
resembling a sail, shaths, shates, the 
mutzna, gymnotus, 1ock-cod, pom- 
fret, mullet, the flying fish, and many 
others. 

‘The variety of birds 1s considerable, 
and consists of the Sumatran pheasant, 
peacocks, cagics and vultures, kites 
and crows, jackdaws, king’fishers, 
the buceros, storks, the common fowl, 
domcatic and wild, the snipe, coot, 
plover, pigeons, quails, starhn,s, swal 
lows, ininas, parrots, paioquets, 
geese, ducks, teal, Ac Phe bud of 
Paradise 16 not found hen, and the 
cissowaly w bronght from Java. ‘The 
foory 1s brought fiom the lands sult 
further cast 

The whole island swaims with in- 
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sects, unong which are cock-roaches, 
erichets, becs, flies of ol sorts, mus- 
quntoes, scorpions, ccutipedes, and 
water md find leeches Lhe fire fy 
v> luce thin the common th, and 
cots a ight asit by respiration, which 
asso gicat that words au paper my 
be distinzupshed by holding one im 
the hind Ants cist im imuascnse 
mumnbers and vues, which difter 
fiom eich otha m tite when put 
into the month = Some we hot and 
acid, some bitter, md some sour 
The litze red ant bites severely, ind 
usually leaves its head, a5 the bee its 
sting, mm the wound = She Chinese 
damty, aimed mdiscuimmaitely biche- 
dear, swillo, tripimg, or set slug, 
Jp collected fromthe rocks, wd ducd 
an the sun for the Chint mukct 

Ot the productions ef Simaitia 
which we iccuded is attites of com 
mete, the most ibun dant ind for- 
merly the most miportint, wis pep 
per Own te the mode ot cults ven = 
the pepper ving, the parts md dive 
tricts Which onc you ue the most 
produicosc, ac found int short me 
afterwards to yactd but in smconsi fer 
able quintty With 105, ect to ats, 
qualities, the best 15 that of Malabar, 
the next m produce 1 an the coasts of 
the gull of Siam, then follow those 
of Calintin ou the Malay peninsula, 
Bornco, the west co st of Sunritei, 
andlast Rhio im the struts Lhe to- 
tal produce of pepper has been ron, he 
Ty cstum ited at 49,000,000 of pounds 
Yo 1822 pepper crocs wae obt uned 
on the west cont of Sumitra by 
twenty-seven Amuicin slaps, six 
country ships, four 1uce Eicach ships, 
besides 500 tons ¢ x; orted by the F iste 
Indit Company Neuly the whole 
of this tridc is im the h nds of foreazn- 
ets, and fds its way toe Linope and 
Amenct, and 1 small proportion to. 
Chua At the tbore date Trun th 
was by far the most consida ible 
pepper district on the west coast of 
Sumatre 

On the capture of the Molucess in 
1796 the nntung ard clove plints 
were introduced at Buncvolen, and 
have since so lapidly increased, tht 
an 1825 1t was expected the produce 
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of the fust would amount to 89,000 
pounds, and of the sccoud to 34,000 
pounds, besides 22,000 pounds of 
muc Lhe production ot ¢unphor 
has becn aleady noticed, but 
Tukey to decicase annually, ay the 
miles cut down 2 great many trees 
at random before they find ane thit 
conta a sufhuent quantity to 1e- 
pv thar hbout, althou,h always as 
sisted m then sescateh by a profes- 
sion compo: Lhe whole quint- 
ty broulhe for sale rucly exeueds 
6,650 pounds Lhe Jap m camphor 
1s of Dycry mmicuor quality 

Benzo ov benpmm as found al 
most cxclusincly im the Bitty couns 
ty Lhe bust sort as cut to Bnrepe, 
md the itcuo: sort rs exported to 
Azibyi, Pasi, and some y nts ot 
Tlindost m, where itis bined ty yor 
fume thea houses ind tamples Piew 
Lu tiud stay te esported to the Ro- 
min € thohe nd Mihuncdan coun- 
thes to be w cd as incense Ht ts 
iso ciployed in mediaue as_u typ 
tic, and forms the basis of Suhn.- 
ton sie; Crsttas uso prodnecd 
md ¢xported nd a ittins furnish 
senly many cugocs She inntal 
and the shrub cotton uc culosated 
by the nittves but only im sefhacnt 
qnintines to supp fy than cwn wounts, 
fhe silkecotton 15 1 inost be witiful 
rewiniten bret owm,. to the shoit- 
ness ind bittleness of the stay leis 
unfit fot the seel md loom md ws 
only applicd to the degre ding purpose 
ot stufhng pillows and m itticsses 
‘Lhe cofice tree is universally pl united, 
but the berry as not of 1 ood yuihty, 
probibly owmg to want of skill im 
the manijement Among other ate 
ticles of commerce ate dammet, 2 
species of di igon’s-bloud iv drny ob- 
tamed from vlagc species of vattan, 
guubn, vywmce exte uted fom the 
leaves of a’ plint of the same meme, 
hgnum alocs, and azmita wood, highly 
prized im the East for ite fragrant 
scent while bung 

‘The forcsts of Sumatra contium an 
imexhaustible store and cndlcss va 
ricty of tunbui tices, many sorts of 
which arc capable of being apy led to 
ship-building, but the teak docs not 
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appear to be indigenous to the island, 
although it flourishes both to the 
north and south, Java und Pegu. 
The other remarkable trees are the 
poon, so named feom a Malay word 
signifying wood in general, and is 
preferred for masts and spurs; the 
camphor wood iy used for earpenters? 
purposes; the iron wood, named from. 
its hardness; the murban, used as 
beams for ships and houses; and the 
penaga, valuable as crooked timber 
for frames and knees, In aildition 
to these are the cbony, the hayn 

is, & wood pussessing the favour 
and qualities of sassafras, the ran; 
supposed to be the manchineel tree of 
the West-Indies, bas a resemblauce to 
mahogany. Of the various sorts of 
trees prodneing dammer, some are 
ulso valuable as timber, and here also 
is found the spreading banyan tree of 
Mindostan, 

Gold is procured in the central 
arts of the isfand, and Menancabow 
ax always been esteemed the richeat 

inthis metal, Ja the districts intund 
from Padang, which is the principal 
mart, it is collected from mines and 
frow the channels of sivers; pieces 
of pure gold have also been occasion- 
ally found weighing nine ounces and 
upwards, Probably only one-hatf of 
ah the gold procured reaches the 
hands of Enropeans, yet it is asserted 
ou good authority that fron 10,000 
to 12,000 ounces have been annually 
received at Padang alune; 2,000 at 
Nalaboo; 400 at Natal; and G00 at 
Mocomoco. ‘The merchants carry 
the gold from the interior to the 
coast, where they barter it for iron 
and iron working tuols, opium, and 
the fine piece-goods of Bengal, Ma- 
dras, und Europe. It used termerly 





























to be purchased ut the mai ie 
ports at the rate of 43, 5s. per 
ounce, but afterwards rose much 





her. In many parts of the country 
it is employed instead of coin, every 
man carrying a small pair of scales 
about with him. At Acheen small 
thin gold coins were formerly struck, 
but the coinage has been abandoned. 
in madern times. Silver is not known 
as a production of Suinatra. 
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Tin is a very considerable article 
of commerce, but the mines are si- 
tuated on the island of Banca. Iron 
ore is dug on this island, but not in 
antities, the consumption of 
the natives being supplied by English 
and Swedish bar-iron, Sulphar is 
procured from the volcanoes, and 
yellow arsenic is an article of traffic, 
In the Kuttaun country there are cx~ 
tensive caves, from the soil of which 
uitre is extracted, and ma similar 
caverns the eciible birdy’-nests are 
procured for the China market, to 
which alse thebiche-de-marcrsea-stng 
is also sent. The other exports are 
bees’-wax, gnm Inc, and ivory, Eleo 
phants were formerly exported from 
Acheen to the Coromandet coast, in 
vessels built for the purpose, but this 
trade has tony declined. 

The beantli! gold and silver filla- 
gree work of Simatra has long heen 
celebrated and admired, aud is a 
matter of still gveater curiosity from 
the extreme coarsenyss of the tools 
employed inthe manuticture, From 
a piece of old iron hoop the wire 
drawing instrument is made; a han 
mer-bead stuck ina block serves for 
an anvil; a pair of compasses is seen 
composed of two old nails tied to> 
gether at one end, The gold is fused 
ina piece of a rice pot; in general 
they use no bellows, but blow the 
fice with their mouths through a joint 
of bamboo. If the quantity of gold 
to be melted is considerable, three 
or fone persons sit round the furnace, 

pis au old iron pot, and blow 
together, 

Bat little shill is shown by the na- 

in forging iron, They make 
wt seldom nee then: in build- 
They are ignorant of the use 
of the saw, except where it has been 
introduced by Europeans, Paintin 
nd drawing they are strangers to; 
» carving they are fanciful, their de- 
signs grotesque, and always out of, 
nature. Silk and cotton cloths manu- 
factured by themselves are worn by 
the natives in all parts of the country. 
Their looms aud weaving apparatus 
are extremely defective. They manu 
different hinds of earthen- 
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ware of a coarse fabric, and extract 
the coco-nut oil, which 15 in general 
use Gunpowder ts manufactmed in 
various parts of the island, but less 
im the southern pravinces than among 
the people of Menancabow, the Battas 
and the Acheenese, whose frequent 
Wars require lage supplies. The 
powder is very imperfectly granulated, 
being often hastily preparcd in small 
quantities for ummediate use Salt 
ts mostly supplied by cargocs im- 
ported, but they also manufacture st 
themselves by a very tedious process 

‘Among the modern political divi- 
sions of the island on the north-west 
coast, the principal are the empue 
of Mcnancabow and the Malays, in 
the next place the Acheenese, then 
the Battas, the Rejangs, ind nevt to 
them the poople of Lampong Ihe 
cham of islands which extends ina 
line neatly parallel to the western 
coast, at the distance of I:ttle more 
than a degtee, are inhabited bya race 
or races of people spparcntly from 
the sume original stock as those of 
the interior of Sumatia Ther 
genumnencss of character has been 
piescived to a remmkable degree, 
whilst the islands on the cast ade 
are pcopled with Malays Until 
about 120 yeara ago the southern 
coast of Sumatra as far as the Ura 
river was dependent on the king of 
Bantam in Java, whose leutenant 
came yearly to Bencoolen or Sillebar 
to collect pepper, and fill up the 
‘vacancies 

Nenrly all the forms of government 
throughout Sumatia are a mixture of 
the fcudsl and patriarchal, but the 
political system of the people near 
the sea-coast 1s much influenced by 
the power of the Europeans, who 
etercise, in fact, the functions of 
sovercignty, ind with grcat advantage 
to ther subjects The country over 
which the East-India Company’s in- 
fluence formerly extended were pre- 
served in a state of peace, and had 
at not been for this coercion, every 
village would haye been in a state of 
perpetual hostahty with rts neighbour 
In 1819 the whole population of these 
districts was pbout 60,000 persons, 
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thinly scattered over an ungrateful 
soil, along a line of almost inacces- 
sible const 400 miles in length, and 
rematkable tor their lazy untractable 
habits The form of government 
among the Rejangs near Bencoolen 
apphis generally to the orang ulu, 
or inhabitants of the tenor. Among 
the hills and woods property in land 
depends upon occupancy, unless 
where fhuit trees have been planted ; 
and as theres seldom any determined 
boundaty between neighbounng vil= 
lages, such marks are rarely dise 
turbed 

In 1826 the north-east const of 
Sumatra was nomnnally subyect to 
five soverengns, vz the sultans of 
Palembang, Jamibee, Indiagiry, Siak, 
and Achecn, but it isan fact undet 
an indefinite number of petty chiets, 
whose respective domains are com 
pletely shut ont and insulated from 
cach other by forests, svamips, and 
jingles. The most populous and 
fertile 1s unquestionably Palembang. 
The islands of Rancao, Papan, Sara- 
tas, and Bancalis are paitly inhabited, 
by Malays, but chicfly by another race 
not yct converted to the Arabsan 
fatth 

The lows of the Sumatrans are 
properly a set of long-established 
customs, handed down to them from 
their ancestors, the authority for 
which 18 founded on usage and gene- 
ral consent ‘The law which renders 
all the members of a family recipro= 
cally bound for ench othei’s debts, 
forms a strong bond of connection 
among them When aman dies his 
effects descend to Ins children in 
opt shares, Ihe Sumatran code 

its of pecuniary compensation 
for murder, on which account their 
laws take no cogmzance of the 
distinction between a wilful murder 
and what we term manslaughter. 
Corporeal punishment of any kind 
38 rare. 

The place of the greatest solemnity 
for administering an oath 1s the bury- 
ing ground of theu_ ancestors, and 
they have certain relies or swearing 
apparatus, which thcy produce on im- 
portant occasions, These generally 
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consist of an old broken creese, a 
fractured gun-bartel, some copper 
bullets, or any thing Use to which 
chance or caprice has annexed the 
idea of extraordinay virtue, These 
they generally dip 1n water, which 
the person who swears drinks of, 
after pronouncing a form of words, 
At Manna, the ielic formerly most 
venelated, was a gun barrel, which, 
when produced to be sworn on, was 
catried to the spot wrapped up im 
ailk, and ander an umbiella, The 
Sumatian, impressed with the idea 
of inviuble powers, but not of his 
own iumoitahty, regards with awe 
the supposed instruments of their 
agency, and swcars on cteescs, bul- 
ets, and gun-barrels, weapons of 
personal destruction, 

‘The right of slavery 1s established 
in thi» island, as it 18 universally 
throughout the East, but few in- 
stances occur of the country perl 
actually having slaves, although they 
are common in the Malayan or sea- 

rt towns. At Bencooten the East- 

india Company had a body of negro 

slaves, who were held in contempt 
and detestation by the nattves, who 
considered them merely as humamzed 
devils, and lost uo opportunity of 
doing them an injury. 

The tnhatntants of Sumatra are 
rather below the middle size, their 
limbs for the most part shgbe, but 
well-shaped, and particularly small 
about the wrists and ancles. The 
women follow the preposterous cus- 
tom of flattemng the noses and com~ 
pressmg the skulls of children newly 
born, and also pull out the ears to 
make them stand at nght angles with 
the head, The males destioy their 
beards and keep their chins remake 
ably smooth. ‘Their complerion 18 
properly yellow, wanting the red tinge 
that constitutes a tawny or copper 
colour. The females of the upper 
Classes, not exposed to the rays of 
the sun, approach to a degree of 
farness, Persons of superiot rank 
encourage the growth of ther hand- 
nails to an extraordinary length; the 
hands of the natives in genial, and 
even of the half-bieed, ale always 


cold. The mland natives are supe- 
ior in strength and size to the Malays 
of the coast, and possess also furer 
complexions. Among the hilly the 
inbabstants are subject to monstrous 
‘wens or gortrcs on the throat, 

Both sexes have the extraordinary 
evstom of filing aud disfigusins their 
teeth, which are naturally white and 
beautiful, from the suplictty of thar 
food Many, patucutlarly the women 
of the Lampong country, hase ther 
teeth 1ubbed down even with therr 
gums, others have them formed into 
pomts hike equilateral trtangtes, winle 
some file off no morc than the outer 
extremity, and then hl icken themwith 
the empyreumatie oil of the coco-nut. 
shell Ihe great men set thar tecth 
in gold, by casing with a plite of 
that metal under the row, which or- 
mament, contrasted with the black 
dye, has by candle-hght a very splens 
dud effect. Sometimes rt 16 indented 
to the shape of their teeth, but more 
usually it 15 quite pliin, and at 15 not 
yemovcd either to slaporcait The 
original eer of the Sumatians 19 
the same with that found by naviza- 
tors among the South-sea stands, and. 
in Europe generally called Ot hatewn 
cloth, Jt 4s still wsed imong the Re- 
Jangs as their working dicss, but the 
country people now in a great mea- 
sure conform to the costume of the 
Malis 

The dusuns, or villages of the Su- 
matrans, for the inhabitants are so 
few that they are not entitled to the 
name of towns, are always ¢ tuated 
‘on the banks of auiver or lake, tor 
the convemence of bathing and of 
teansporting goods, Their buildings 
are of wood and bamboos, covered 
with palm leaves, The frames of 
the houses rest on stout wooden pil- 
Tas about ax or eight feet high, and 
are ascended to by a pice ot stron; 
bamboo cut into notches. Detached 
buildings in the country ate rated 
ten or twelve feet from the ground, 
to be secure against tigers, the fur- 
nituie 1s extremely simple, and net 
ther kmves or forks are required, 23 
in eating they tke up the uce and 
other wetuals between thar fingers 
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and thumb, thowmg it mto thar 
mouth by a jerk of the litter 

Then ait of medicine consists al~ 
most entuely in the applicition of 
smples Every old nv and worn 
i» 1 phy sain, and the 1ew nd de- 
pends on then sucecss but they fie~ 
quently m wage to procuic a simill 
sim in ads uice under the pretext of 
purchasing charms In fevers, dur- 
ing the paroxysm, they pour over the 
sufferct a qu ntity of very cold w iter, 
which aftcrwads brings on 4 coptous 
petspurtion Lhe venered disease, 
although common in the Maly bi 
zus, i» httl known in the mtetior 

On the ser-coast the M day lin 
quige 1 ontermiscd with the Bitte 
and otha onzmal Im,nazes Ihe 
Malays fix the Jenth of the yeu at 
354 diys, or twelve Jona months of 
twenty mune wd 1 balt divs cuh, 
the genutne Sumitians count then 
yeus from die number of then crops 
of grim They we fond of music, 
and bave many instiuments, we tly 
borrowed fiom the Chincse Lhe 
Meliss of Sumitia ose the Ariine 
character, and hive incorporated a 
great many Arabic ind also Portn- 
shese words im thaw Finguage Lhe 
other principal linguizes of Sum ithy 
mie the Baitta, the Kojangz, ind the 
Tamponr, the dtflerence between 
than bong chiefly maked bs then 
bay expicssed in dist ct wiitten 
chaicters — Ehey write on the ca 
bunk of 4 thee md on bamboos, md 
form ther te hom the lett hand 
towards the aicht 

Ahes itive Samitiin of the inte. 
nots aifiis m some respects fom 
the Mibu of the coust, bem mild, 
perceable, and forboing, unless 
roused by violent provecation He 
14 ibo temper ite and sober, his diet 
bang mostly ve ctible, md Ins only 
beverage water Phan hospit bry 5 
great and them manners supple, ind 
they wre m genera, «xcept unong the 
chiets, devord of the Maly cunning 
ind ehiane On the otha hind 
they are fitizous, indolint, adduted 
to giming, dishouest m then dealings 
with strangers, which they do not 
consider ww wy moral defect, 1¢gatd 
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less of tiuth, mean, servile, and al- 
though cle inky am then persons, filthy 
m thar appucl, which they never 
wish ‘They are cueless and impro- 
vident of the future, ind make no 
adsances in improving thar condi- 
toon The Micassus and Buggcsses 
who come annually from Cclebcs 10 
then prows to trade, we looked up 
to by the Sumitians and Malivs as 
then snpeiors im minners they 
also dave part of the acspeet paid 
to them from the richness of thar 
curgocs, and the sprit with which 
they spend the produce in guming, 
cock fighting, and smoking opin 

Through cvery 1nk of the people 
there picvals a strong propensity to 
gaining, and to cock fizhting they are 
stil more passion italy uddicted Phe 
uniter spm used sc embles the 
Diide of 4 scymetu, amd proves a 
much move destructive weapon than 
the Luiepem spur The Milby 
breed of cocks are much cotcemed by 
connoisscas who hive had an oppor 
tanity of tryinz thom In some 
phiecs they mates quails im the mm 
net ot cocks, which fi,ht with great 
mvcter icy, ind cndcivour to suze 
cach otha by the tongue 

The Sumatriny cenctally, but 
mote puticularly the mdicaous Ma- 
hays, we much iddicted to the smuh- 
ing of opum — Ibe species of poppy 
that produces it (the papas seme 
nifere my not slowing on the 1dind, 
the narcotic yom ported annually iw 
Tae qu intines from Bou al, m chests 
of 140 pounds cach Jes med ap 
with tobicco m the form of pills 
abont the size of a pea, winch quan- 
tify 1s consumed at one whit = Lhe 
smoke 35 never discharged by the 
mouth, but usnily receves vent 
throngh the nostrils, and sometimes 
by adcpts through the passaze of the 
yes and cus Although so much 
opmin ts smoked m this lind, the 
ptactice of annning-aemuck (called 
mengimok by the natives) 1 by no 
means frequent Jt a rumaikable 
that at Batavia, where the cuminals 
when taken ahve woe formaly bro- 
ken ahve on the wheel with cers 
Instavation of cruelty, mucky often 
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occurred, while at Bencoolen, where 
they were executed in the easiest 
manner, the offence was always ex- 
tremely rare. The Malays of the 
west coast have been so long accus- 
tomed to the mild government of the 
British that their manners and habits 
are considerably improved, while on 
the east coast they continue fero- 
cious, sanguinary, and treacherous. 
The original Sumatran vessel for 
boiling rice, and which is still used 
for that purpose, isa joint of green 
bamboo, By the time the rice 
dressed the utensil is nearly de- 
stroyed by the fire, but it resists the 
flame so long as there is moisture 
within. Although the natives sub- 
sist in a great mcasure on vegetable 
food, they are not restrained by any 
preyudice of caste from other ali- 
ments, and accordingly at their 
feasts the flesh of the buffaloc, the 
goat, and fowls, are served up. 








Their dishes are almost all dressed 
us entries, and their flesh meat is 
cooked immediately after it is killed, 


while it is still warm. Saxo, though 
common, is not in such general use 
as among the more eastern lands, 
where it 15 employed ay a substitute 
for rice. When these articles of 
subsistence fail, the Sumatran finds 
others in the woods; hence farmes 
tue never attended with any very de- 
structive consequences. 

‘The vatives of Sumatra ure in ge- 
neral gond speakers, the gift of ora- 
tory bemg naturil to them, A. 
matran ever scrupulously abstains 
from prononneing his own name, not 
from any superstitious motive, but 
merely ay a puuctilio in manners ; 
and it occasions him infinite embar- 
rassment when a stranger, unac- 
quainted with their customs, requires 
it of him; on these occasions, as 
soon as he recovers from his confu- 
sion, he solicits the wterposition of 
his neighbour. They can seldom 
give an accurate account of their age ; 
bnt so far as can be inferred from 
observation, not a great ptoportion 
of the men attain the age of fifty, 
and sixty is accounted a long life. 
Where Mahomedanism presails, boys 
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are circumeised between the sixth 
and tenth years, 

The anctevt and genuine religion 
of the Rejangs (the Sumatran race 
with which we are best acquainted), 
if in fact they ever had any, is now 
scarcely to be traced, and what adds. 
to the difficulty of procuring infor- 
mation is, that those who have not 
becn initiated in the Mahomedan 
doctrines, regard those who huve os 

rsons advanced a step in know. 
ledge beyond them. If by religion 
be meant a public or private farm of 
worship of any kind, and if prayers, 
processions, — meetings, — offerings, 
images or priests, are all or any of 
them necessary to constitute it, the 
Rejangs are totally without region, 
and cannot be with propriety even 
termed Pagans, if that phrase is un- 
derstood to convey the idea of mis- 
taken worship, They neither wor- 
ship God, devil, nor idol. They are 
not, however, without superstitious 
beltefs of many kinds, and have a 
conlused notion, although perhaps de- 
rived from their intereouse with other 
people, of some superior beings who 
have the power of rendering thent- 
selves visible and invisible at plea- 
sure. These they call orang ulus, 
fine or impalpable beings, and re- 
gard them as possessing the faculty 
of doing good and evil, but most ine 
clined to the Jatter. They also call 
them maleikat and gin, which are 
the angels and evil spats of the Ara. 
bans, aud the idea was probably 
borrowed at the same time with the 
name. They hase no word in their 
language to express the person of 
nl except the Allah Tanta of the 
Malass, corrupted by them to Ulah- 
talo, and where untinctured by Ma- 
homedanism, the Sumatrans do not 
appear to have any notion of a fu- 
ture state. 

The superstition that has the 
strongest influence on their minds, 
and which approaches the nearest to 
a species of religion, is that which 
leads them to secnerate, almost to 
the point of worshipping, the tombs 
and remains of their deceased an- 
cestors. They have an imperfect 
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notion of a metempsychosis, but not 
m any dczicte systematic, nor con~ 
sidered as an atuicle of rehzious faith. 
‘Ihcy scem to think sn general that 
tiers are actuated by the spirits of 
deceased men, and speak of them with 
adegiec of awe They relate also of 
«spot in the intenot country where 
the tigers heve a conrt, and marmn- 
tain a teguln fom of government, 
and have then houses thatched with 
womcn’s hau. Ihe Sumatrans ae 
also fumly persuadcd that various 
puticulit persons are what they 
term beturh (sicred, mmprssive, in 
vulnerable, and not hable to acc 
dent), and this quahty cxtends to 
things inanimate, such as ships and 
boats 

No attempts have ever hecn made 
by misstonatics o1 others (until very 
recently) to convert the mhabytants 
of this island to Chustiamty Of 
the many thousands bipuzed in the 
Eastern isles by the cclebiated Fian- 
us Xivier in the sixtecnth century, 
not one of then descendants are 
now found to retain a ray of the 
hght impaited to them As it was 
novelty only, and not conviction, 
that induced the orginal converts to 
einbi ice a new futh, the mpicssion 
Jisted no longe: than the scntiment 
which recommended it, aud disap- 
pearcd as rapidly as the inissionary. 

nder the influcnce, howcver, of the 
Spanish government at Manilla, and 
of the Dutch at Batavia, there are 
many nitive Christiins, educated as 
such fiom ther childhood. The 
nexzlect of missions to Sumatra 1s one 
of the causes that the imtenor of 
the country is 50 httle known to the 
civilized wold, 

Legal disputes are extremely com- 
mon m Sumatra, and by far the greater 
number ouginate an the intricacy of 
the mariage contracts, the difficultics 
of which, both precedent and sub- 
sequent, are increased by the Suma- 
trans to a degiee unknown in the 
most refined statcs. A wife 18 ob- 
tained by various modes of purchase, 
and when the full sum is pad the 
female becomes to all intents and 
purposes the slave of the husband, 
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who may nt ony time sell her, making 
the first ofr to het aclations. = The 
debts due for these sales constitute 
an fact the chief part of thew 1iches, 
and a person 15 reckoned in good 
circumstances who has several duc 
to him for his daughters, sisters, 
aunts, end great aunts, Prostitution 
1s unknown in the inteno:, beng 
confined to the more polite bazar» of 
the sea-coast, whcrethete mm usually 
a concourse of salors and other 
stiangers, Adultery 1 punt hed by 
fine, but the cme 18 rare, and law- 
suits on the subject still less fiequent. 
The husband, it 1s probable, ether 
conceals fis shame, or icvenges it 
with his oun hand, The customs of 
the Sumatrans permit their bh ying as 
many wives as they can purchase, or 
aflord to muatain, but it 15 valy 
amonz the chefs that mstanccs occur 
of thur having more than one 

From vanous sources of imform 
tion <ufficiently distinct from cach 
othe, the condusion may be drawn 
that the Mahomed in sehgien had net 
made any considerable progiess in 
the interior of Sumitta arher than 
the fourtcenth century. Phe pro- 
vince of Mcnancabow, although 1 
tuatcd mland, ts by far the most com- 
pletely converted, the inhabitants 
bemg wholly Mahomedans. Pchaps 
at 1s Jess surprising that this onc hing~ 
dom should have been completely 
convei ted, than that so many districts 
should 1emain to this day without 
any rchgon whatever Livery thing 
conspires to induce the Sumatran to 
embrace a system of belief and 
scheme of instruction, i which there 
13 nothing repugnant to prejudices 
already imbibed; he relinquishes no 
favourite ancient worship to adopt a 
new, and is mamifestly a game: by 
the exchange. 

By the recent treaty concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands a most important alteration 
took place im the colomal ielations 
of Sumatra, as by its conditions 
Bencoolen and all the other Buitish 
possessions in that island were ceded 
to the King of the Netherlands in 
exchange for the Dutch settlments 
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on the continent of India, including 
the town and fortress of Malacca; 
the cession to take place on the first 
of March 1825.—( Marsden, Stinga- 
poor Chronwle, Dr. Abel, Anderson, 
Phihps, Raffles, &c.) 


Sunma.—A town in the province 
of Aurangabad, fifty-three miles E. 
by N, fron: Ahmednugger; lat. 19° 
1B’N,, lon. 75° 53’ E. 

Sunanawa.—A large island in the 
Eastern seas, situated between the 
eighth and ninth degrees of south la- 
tittle, and separated from Lombhook 
Dy the straits of Allas. In length it 
muy be estimated at 180 miles, by 40 
the average breadth. Near the middle 
it » deeply indented by a large gulf, 
which almost divides the intand into 
two portions, The principal towns 
are Bima and Sumbhawa. The other 
towns and districts are Dompo Tom- 
boro, Sangur, and Pebat, all under 


different chicfs, who formerly achnow- A 


Jedged subordination to the Dutch, Ia 
A.D. 1713 the Dutch banished the 
king of Tomboro to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

This island produces cousidcrable 
gnantities of teak, the whole of the 
hulls north-east from Bima being co- 
vered with that valuable timber, but 
the demand is so great that the trees 
are seldom allowed to grow more 
than a foot in diametcr. In Dompo, 
which occupies the central portion of 
Sumbhawa, the trees being the pro- 
perty of the sovereign are better pre- 
served and attain full size, but the 
difficulty of transporting them to the 
sea-coast is very great. Gold-dust 
is found in the same district, and 
pearls are fished for in a large bay to 
the westward of Bima, as also at Pe- 
kat. The breed of horses is good and 
resembles the Arab, but they seldom 
exceed thirteen hands in height; they 
are exported to Java and the neigh~ 
bouring islands. The most remarkas 
ble phenomenon is the great voicano 
of Tomboro, which burst forth with 
incredible fury in 1815. 

The Bima language extends over 
the eastern division of Sumbhawa, 
and the western portion of the island 
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of Endé denominated Floris, by the 
early Portuguesc navigators, The 
dialect of Sumbhawa, which prevails 
in the districts not subject to the 
sultan of Bima, is of a more mixed 
character than that of Bima. Nei- 
ther the latter nor the Subhawa have 
any peculiar character, but use indif- 
ferently the Buggess or Malay cha- 
racter.—(Staporiaus and Notes, Thorn, 
Raffles, Leyden, Craufurd, $c.) 

Sumnaawa.—A town on the island 
of Sumbhawa, about 100 miles to the 
westward of Bima. This place stands 
ona large bay, open to the north and 
north-west, ‘and a good harbour 
stretches inland between the reefs on 
the west side of the entrance. In 
A.D, 1814 this town was governed by 
a raja named Mahomed, subordinate 
to the authority of the sultan of 
Bima.—( Thorn, &e.) 


Somanutroor (Sambhalpwa),— 
large district in the province of 
Gundwana, which, tahen in its mose 
eatensive sense, is bounded on the 
north by Sirgoojab, Juspoor, and Chu- 
ta Nagpoor ; east by Singhboom, Kun- 
jeur, Ongole, Talcher, Autmallick, 
and Boad ; south by Boad and Patna; 
and west by Patna and Choteesghur. 
Sumbhulpoor proper has to the north 
Ryepoor and Gangpoor ; to the east 
Bombra and Kheracote ; to the south 
Sonepoor and Patna; and to the east 
Boora Sumbe, Phoolghur, and Sarin- 
ghur. It is divided by the Mahanud- 
dy into two unequal portions, the 
largest of which lies on the right 
bank of that river. Of the Khi 
Gurjats and dependent pergunnahe, 
Koolabeera, Burpulee, and Pudam- 
poor among the first, and Sonepoor, 
Saringhur, Kheracote, and Ryeghur 
of the last, are the most important. 
Sumbhulpoor is remarkable as con- 
taining within it a very high and pro- 
bably salubrious land called Myn Pat, 
the source of several rivers, of which 
the Hadsoo is the most remarkable. 
The height of this tract in 1822 had 
not been ascertained. The valley of 
Sumbhulpoor, according to the late 
Dr. Voysey’s observations, is only 
410 fect above the level of the sea. 
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Sumbhulpoor consists almost equal- 
ly of hilt and dale, of jungle and cul- 
tivated land; but the country on the 
right bank of the Mahanuddy is the 
most fertile and_ thickly populated. 
The left bank yields abundance of 
tice, but for this grain there is 
little internal demand; neither is 
there any market for sugar, were its 
cultivation extended. Swamps and 
jeels are very abundant until the 
month of April, when they partially 
dry up and become covered with 
aquatic vegetation. It is remarkable 
that stagnant water is not by the na- 
tives of this province, or of India in 
general, deemed deleterious, they 
consequently never think of making 
drains ; on the contrary they preserve 
it as long as possible for the pur- 
poses of ablution and irrigation. 
The pergannahs east of the Maha- 
maddy produce considerable quanti- 
ties of iron, but it is scarce and dear 
in the western portion of Sumbhu 
poor. Cotton is plentiful aud cheap, 
bat the manufactures are dear and 
their quality course. Little skill is 
possessed by any class of artificers, 
cluding even the gold and diamond 
workers, two apparently difficult 
crafts, which yet frequently fourish 
among half savages. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that any commer- 
cial intercourse of the least impor- 
tance ever existed with the neigh- 
bouring states, the whale collectise~ 
ly and individually appear 
been torn to pieces by internal dit 
sensions trom the beginning of time. 
Diamonds have tong been a staple 
article in Sumbhulnoor, heing, a» well 
as gold-dust, found in the alluvial 
soil of many streams and rivers, and 
more especially of the Mahannddy, 
where further particulars are detailed. 
The great muss of population con- 
sists of Hindoos of the lowest castes, 
but the chiefs and landholders here, 
as elsewhere, claim the dignity of Raj- 
poots. 

‘The territory of Sumbhnipoor was 
aneiently comprehended in the Hin- 
doo division of Gundwana, and com- 
posed part of the state of Gurrah, 
but during the reign of Aurengzebe 
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it was formally annexed to the sou- 
bah of Allahabad, although its sub- 
jugation to the Mogul empire was 
little more than nominal. It after- 
wards, along with the rest of the 
province, fell under the sway of the 
Nagpoer Maharattas, who extorted 
occasional tribute, but interfered lit- 
de with the management of the inte- 
rior, which was kept in a state of 
constaut agitation from the contests 
between the rajas and dewans, the 
first to regain, the last to keep pos- 
session of the power and property 
they had usurped. Money was ex- 
torted in all ways, and more espe- 
cially by placing stones on the party, 
until he complied or eapircd. Amory 
the sources of revenue was the sale 
of the widows of the Telee (oilmen) 
and other low castes, who on the dee 
cease of their husbands became the 
immediate property of the state. 

In this condition of society there 
were no traces of municipal instita- 
tions or established rules for the re- 
dress of wrongs or punishment of 
crimes, The rajus possessed despo- 
tic power, and were so reverenced 
that even the female apartments of 
the Gond and other inferior zemindars. 
were thrown open when he visited 
them. The clistribution of justice 
was limited to one object, the filling 
of the raja’s or dewan’s ¢r 
adultery, fornication, and sorce 
their respective prices, and suicide 
bejng remarkably prevalent among the 

















viving relations were fined for allow- 





ng thom te escape. The heads of 
villages were almost universally Brah- 
mins, whose sacred character afforded 
essential protection to their peasan- 
try; but when conguered by the Ma- 
harattas no regard was paid to the 
priests, who had stones pluced on 
their breasts as readily a» the lower 
castes. Each zemindar of the de- 
pendent pergunnabs had full power 
over the lives and property of their 
ryots. 

In A.D. 1818 the sovereignty of 
Sumbhulpoor was transferred to the 
British government, and in Novem- 
her of the same year Raja Jeyte 
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Singh died, leaving one son, Mahara- 
ja Sahy, who had fong becn ampison- 
‘ed at Nagpoor by the Maharattas, In 
1817 the total revenue collected from 
Sumbhntpoor and its dependcaces, 
Boi and Antmallick, was 1,01,157 
Nagpoot rupees, above one-thid less 
in value than steca rupees In 1827 
the following rajashnps and zemmdars 
were dependent on Sumbhulpoor, 
and unde the control of the gover- 
noi-general’s agent: 2 Gangpoor 
2 Soncpoor; 38 Bombia, 4 Boney, 
$ Autmahck, 6 Boad; 7 Simg- 
poor, & Pitny, 9 Fooksh, 10 Suk~ 
tec, T1 Burgurs 12 Boorasamba; 
14 Bupike, 14 healtbia, 15. 
Rimpoor, 16 Loa, 17 Raypoor, 
18 Chunderpoo; 19 Puddanpoo 
—(Roughvedxe, Lerguson, Public MS 
Dieuments, de ) 





Suv 11 00R —Phe capital of the 
preceding division of the Gundwana 
province, situated on the erst side of 
the Muhinuddy iver, 167 miles 
WNW fom uttuh, tat 21°49 N, 
Jon 30°47 DC. This place cxtends 
north ind south about two mies, and 
contains some Hindoo pizedis and 
other solid buildings — Phe fort 1s ot 
an oblong shipe, stretching about 
half a onle along the banks of the 
iiver, amas surrounded by a wall of 
masonry, furmshed with «¢umon of 
various calibre, but the whole ince 
pable of makms any protracted de- 
fence wy unot attilley. 

Duing the rains, the Voabinudds 
(wich opposite to the fort as a mile 
bioid) suns with such rapidity that 
bouts make the passize trom Sum- 
bhulpoor to Cuttack mn two days 
Most of the diamonds found im the 
channel of the river are obtamed 
between the fort of Sumbhulpoor 
and the mouth of the Hecb, a lave 
stream that flows mto the Mahanud- 
dy fourteen miles north of the fort. 
The surrounding teritory 1s suffi- 
ciently productive of giain, cotton,and 
sugar, when unde proper cultivation, 
but the climate ts so pestileious that 
it has proved the giasre of abnost 
evcty European officer who has been 
stationed here —{ Public Jou: nals, 4c ) 
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Sumsvt. (Sambhala) —A town in 
the province of Delhi, twenty-one 
miles NW. from Bureily; lat. 28° 
37’ N, lon 78° 29 E. 


Somacr 
Rare. 


Sumvautx.—See Prttan Som. 
Naurn. 


Rives. — Sce Cucusun 


Sowitrr.—The capital of a petty 
chict im the province of Agra, under 
the Biitish protection, situated fifty- 
aght nulus SE from Gualior, lat. 
2o° SUN, lon 78° 50’ 

Stvoa (sfrarts of) —The arm of 
the sca which scpatites the large 
islands of Sumitia and Jas vis known, 
to Euopcans by this name, by the 
Malays rts termed Sundy Kalipr. 
The densth of this channel, tiken 
fiom the flat pomt to Vithens or 
Hog’s point, 1s thout seventy miles, 
and on the opposite coast, fiom Java 
herd to Bintim point, about mncty 
ales. 

In the mouth of the straits les 
Praince’s ishind, by the situ ition of 
which two pissiaes ate formed, ont 
between Pyince’s ssland aud Java, 
mide use ot tor the most part by 
ships which hive to pass the straits 
dunnag the south-crst monsoon, in 
oda thit, sulting close in with the 
Tweshore, they m1 soon get with- 
m anchong depth, and escape all 
dingar of hemg driven to sca by the 
cunents, which at thit time of the 
Veat sct strongly out of the stiuts to 
the westwud Ihe otha passige, 
which ts called by seamen the zicat 
channel, sometimes serves also ais an 
entiance to the stiatts dunng the 
south-east monsoon, but it is with 
the greatcst difficulty, and after con- 
tinual straggling with the south-cast- 
aly wind and the current, thar this 
can be cflected. 

In the narrowest pomt of the 
straits, and opposite to Hos’s point 
on Sumetia, lics an istand that on 
account of its sttaation has been 
called Tbwart-the-way ot Middle 
sl. A strong cuicnt runs thiough 
on both sides of the island dung the 
whole ycai setting with the pievail- 
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ing easterly or westerly winds either 
40 the north-east or southewest. The 
chicf islands immediately connected 
with the straits of Sunds are Prince's 
isle, Krakatan, Thwart-the-way, and 
Pulo Baby. The others are very small 
and insignificant, mostly level, found- 
ed _on beds of coral, and covered 
with trees; but the appellation of 
“ Sunda islande” is also applied to 
the great chain stretching from 
Achcen-head in Sumatra to an inde- 
finite extent eastward. Inthe chan- 
nel between these there is a stron; 

current setting to the northward, 
and in many ts there are no 
soundings with lines of fifty fathoms. 
Along the southern coasts of this 
chain, which are in general rocky 
and precipitous, the level of the sea 
is several feet higher than it is be- 
hind the islands, where considerable 
deposita of mud have at all times 
vee forming.—( Stavorinus and Notes, 

Ce, 


Sunprzra.-A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, thirty-one miles N.W. 
from Lucknow; lat. 27° 18' N., lon. 
80° 27’ E. 

Sunvxer (soma dwipa, the moon 
isle).—An island in the province of 
Bengal, situated at the mouth of the 
great Mcgna, formed by the united 
waters of the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra rivers, and consisting of aliu- 
vial deposits of long accumulation. 
In length it may be estimated at six- 
tcen miles, by eight the average 
breadth, It is attached to the Chit- 
tagong district, and subordinate to 
its magistrate; but during the south- 
west monsoon is frequently cut off 
by storms from all communication 
with the continent. There is here a 
government establishment for the ma-~ 
nufacture of salt under the Bulwa 
and Chittagong agency. 

Towards the conclusion of the six- 
teenth century a number of Portu- 
guese settled on the coasts of Chitta- 
gong and Aracan, many of whom had 
entered into the service of the native 
princes, and obtained commands and 
grants of lands. These adventurers 
were extirpated or expelled from 
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Aracan about A.D. 1607, the few 
who escaped taking refuge among the 
islands, where they continued the 
practice of piracy. Futteh Khan, 
the Mogul governor of Sundeep, hav- 
ing attempted to suppress them, was 
himeelf defeated and killed, and his 
whole fleet captured. On this event 
the pirates selected for their chief a 
common lor named Sebastian 
Gonzales, and in 1609 gained pos- 
session of Sundecp, after murdering 
the garrison. 

On this success Sebastian estab- 
lished an independent principality ; 
his force amounting to 1,000 Portu- 

, 2,000 native troops, 200 ca- 
valry, and eighty vessels of different 
sizes, well supplied with cannon, 
with which equipment he soon sub- 
dued the adjacent island of Shaha- 
bazpoor and’ several others, which 
he added to his dominions, With 
a little common prudence and mo- 
deration his power might have at- 
tained a great clevation, and been 

manent; but he soon disgusted 
his own subjects by the brntal tyran= 
ny of his conduct, and rendered the 
Moguls and Aracaners hostile by the 
perfidy of his policy. After inany 
vicissitudes he was abandoned hy a 
large proportion of his followers, 
and in 2616 was defeated by the raja 
of Aracan, who conquered Sundeep 
and the other islands, from whence, 
under the name of Mughs, the Ara- 
caners infested and devastated the 
lower districts of Bengal, carrying off 
the inhabitants into slavery. 

Sundeep continued in the posses« 
sion of these barbarians until A.D. 
1666, when Sbaista Khan, the Mo- 
gul governor of Bengal, having fitted 
out 9 strong fleet at Dacca, despatch- 
ed it down the Megna to attack 
Sundeep, where the Mughs had 
erected stockaded fortifications, which 
they defended with great resolution 
for a considerable time, but were at 
length all taken or destroyed. Since 
that period it remained attached to 
the Mogul government of Bengal, 
and devolved: along with that pro- 
vince to the East-India Company.— 
(Stewart, Crisp, $c.) 
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Sexpraruvns (vendars oana, & 
forest of soondiy tees) —A woody 
tract ot country on the seacoast of 
Bengal, forming the delta of the 
Ganges, and extending along the bay 
of Bengal about 180 miles, 

This dreary region ta composed of 
a labyrinth of creeks and tivers, all 
of which are salt except those that 
communicate mediately with the 
principal arm of the Ganges, whose 
numerous natural canals are so dis~ 
posed as to foim a complete inland 
navigation. In tracing the sea-coast 
of this delta eight openings are 
found, each of which appears to be a 
principal mouth of the Ganges. As 
a strong presumptive pioot of the 
wandering of thts river fiom one 
side of the Sunderbunds to the other, 
it may be observed that there 1s no 
appearance of vugin earth between 
the Tipctah hilly on the cast, and 
the district of Burdwan on the west, 
noi below Dacca and Bauleah on the 
north, In all the sections of the nu- 
Metons ciecks and rivers nothing ap- 
pears but sand and black mould in 
regular strata, until the clay 1s reach- 
od that forms the lower part of ther 
beds, nor is there any substance so 
coarse as gravel eithe: in the delta 
or nearer the sca than 400 inies (by 
the course of the Ganges) at Ouda~ 
nulla, where a sochy point, put of 
the base of the neighbouring lulls, 
projects into the river, 

The navigation through the Sun- 
derbunds 13 chiefly cffected by means 
of the tides, there being two distinct 
passages, the one named the southern 
or Sunderbund passage, and the other 
the Bathaghaut passage. The first 15 
the tuithest about, and leads through 
the widest and deepest mvets, and 
opens into the Hooghly or Calcutta 
rivet, about sixty-five miles below 
the town. The Balliaghaut passage 
opens into a shallow lake on the east 
side of Calcutta, The navigation by 
these passages extends more than 200 
miles, thi ough a th ck forest, divided 
into numberless islands by a multi- 
tude of channels, so various in point 
of width, that a vessel has at one 
time hei masts entangled among 
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branches of trees from each atde, 
and at another saile on a broad ex- 
panded river, beantifully skirted witls 
woods. The water ts every where 
salt, and the whole wilderness abans 
doned to qld beasts, except here 
and there a solttary fakcer. In passing 
through this sungle the gloomy mlence 
1s sometimes relieved by the cooing 
of the dove, the call of the deer and 
peacock, the cackling of the hen, the 
erowing of the cock, the shneking 
of parioquets, and the leaping and 
‘springing of monkeys from branch to 
branch. On each side alligators of 
an enormous size are seen asleep or 
basking in the sun, so entirely mo- 
tionless, and »0 completely resemblin, 
a log of wood, that an inexperienced 
eye 1s always deceived, smd takes 
them for what they seem, until roused. 
by a shot, they scramble with much 
activity into the water, During the 
dry serson the lower shores of these 
rivers are visited by salt-makers and. 
wood-cutters, who then exercise their 
dreadful trade at the constant hacard 
of their hves; for royal tigera of the 
largest size not only appear on the 
maigin, but frequently swim off to, 
and destioy the people in the boats 
anchored in the rivers. These pas- 
‘sages are open throughout the year, 
and during the season, when the 
stream of the Ganges 13 low, a large 
proportion of the trade of Bengal 
passes either by Ballraghaut or Chan- 
nel creek, but chiefly by the lat- 
ter. 


Many natives are annually carried 
off and eaten by gers while cutung 
wood and making salt; yet several 
Mahomeden devotees, who pretend 
to possess charms against ther ma- 
lice, dwell in unserable huts by the 
river pide, and are greatly revered 
by the passera by of both ichgions, 
who present offerings of food and 
cowries to propitiate their good-will. 
In the course of ume these saints 
are themselves almost variably 
snatched off, but the longer thi 
remain the more they are respected, 
and a successor 18 soon found to 
fill up the vacancy. Besides these 
fakeers’ hute many skeletons of 
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sheds atc seen ciected by the wood- 
cutters, under which they iane a 
amall mound of earth lhe a grave, 
and 1epeat prayers before it prep ua- 
tory to then commencing operations 
Many of those wood-uttus me 
Hindoos who have assigacd to cet 
tain gods and goddesses particular 
portions of the Snadabunds, i Ite 
manner as the Mahomcdans have to 
them respecte pecs of samets Phe 
Hindoo labouieis rare cles itrons of 
earth three or fou inches high, and 
about three feet squue, upon which 
they plree balls of earth, and having 
painted them ied, perform worship 
before them, offerin, snc, flowers, 
fruits, and Ganges water Phe head 
boatman in the mem time fists and 
goes to sleep, whica some god o1 gou- 
dess informs hum in a dicam where 
wood may be cut without dicad of 
tigers 

It ts not prictte thle to bing mto 
culture the salt mia hy Ids, for the 
most put overflowed by the tde, 
noriit des hle while so mnch gc od 
land, m more healthy atustions, i= 
mains unoccupicd Lhe existence of 
this forest also on the musi of the 
bay his always heen considered 
postint in tanditus port at sicw, 
as presents i sthons natural butter 
against maritime inv ston donz the 
whole southcn frontier of the pio- 
ving = Gicat quantines of cacedlent 
salt are here minufutued, and ce - 
teemed of peculin sincuty, as bung. 
extracted by filtration from the nud 
of the holy Ganges. ‘The forest also 
supplies the capital with an mexh ins- 
tible store of wood for fucl, bout- 
building, and other purposes 

It has always been undcistoad as 
@ matter of notorcty that this vast 
tract of waste land is without an 
owner, txcept 2 comparatively smith 
portion on the shuts of the forest 
claimed by the zenundars, all the re- 
maida being ungucstionably at the 
disposal of government Ihe well 
knowu fact that this labyrinth of 
wood and rivets 15 the property of 
no landholder, wa» the basis vi a 
plan formerly acted on for bringing 
inte cultivation Jands situ ited in the 
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northern quater, and moie recently 
for cleating the land of Sagor, Many 
plans have been undertaken to bimg 
the waste lands of the Sundcrbunds 
uito wnitvation, but up to 1812 they 
had atl failed, chiefly owing to the 
difficultics and cmbarassmcuts arise 
ing fiom the claims of the zammdars 
onthe lands granted to thest ucw 
settlis, who naturally dcsucd to 
havc than giants as neat 1s passibl, 
to the tracts alicady mbaibited aud 
quloyated, to which the adjacent 2¢ 
nundars always put forth clams of 
ownei ship, r¢al or fiettious. Jo ob- 
ylate a recurrence of these obstacles, 
2 scnscy Was made in 1812-18, winch 
fixed the northan boundary at the 
Juboons cicch, neatly on & linc im 
an casterly direction with Hooghly, 
which cabibity the connthy flour 
thence to Buddcuitullow in a com~ 
plete stile of caltsyition Tho re. 
sult of this survey tended to impress 
a bebe that considerable ty rcts of 
land bad been brought under tll ye 
and conceilcd from Jovermment do 
plovcnt arcpetition of samba frau 
dulent ebstr tions 4 con missioner 
was appointed so 187 f, with autlicnity 
to cxamine thes dhty ot all clams 
whiterva, md also to mses the 
western portion of those Linds 

Various deivations have been ase 
signed to the mime by which this 
tract ms desinited — By some at has 
been teced fram the soondiy tree 
(the hesedtera robusta), and ilsa fron 
the word sconda, beautiful, and 
bon 2 forest, by others the nime is 
asscitcd to be Chunderband, becanse 
atas stall compa ehended in the ancient 
zenundary of Chunderdcep In 1784 
the Sundubunds, Cooch Babar, aud 
Ringamatty wore csumated by Myon 
Reonctl to comprehend 37,549 square 
mics, then conpectiued tobe all ne ae 
ly waste, but subsequent investigation 
has comiderably curtailed the cxtent 
of these supposed wilderacescs —~ 
(Colebrouke, Henncll, Ward, Rocke, 
J Grant, Se) 





Suxpri voor —A town in the pre- 
saace of Candeish, six miles thom 
Hindia, which ut 1826 belonged to 
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india and contamed J00 nbabitants , 
lat 22° 32'N, lon 76°59 E 


Sonprarex1 —A amill state lying 
within the bounds of Mac war, on the 
wland of Cclebey he town stands 
a htele inlimd on the binks of aiver, 
whence its name onzinates —(Sfaro- 
rinus, Sc) 

Suvort Tinaxc —A country in 
the inter: of Sumatia, situated be- 
tween the sccond ind third dezrce of 
south fustude fhe weiss to this 
territory 1 cxtiemely difficult, on 1c- 
count of the diferent 1 ingcs of inh 
mmountams covcred with forest tees 
and thick yun,le thit mtervenc Ita 
bounded on the north-west by Kor 
cin nd Scmpa, on the wost ind 
south-west by Anak Sunya, 0: Mo- 
comoco, and k¥pu distinct, on the 
south by } ween, and on the cist by 
Biting Ascot ind Pikting Fambu 

The geucial produce of thi couns 
tly mmure, pid hy, sweet potitec 
commion put itocs, tob1cco and si. ur 
eine, ind the valleys on the whole 
we well cultiyitced Lhe ale tbit ants 
are athich stout daha ice of copie, 
something rescu bhing the Acheenese 
and geuca ity rdeltete ito the suo ny 
of opium They usually cuty chains 
about then persous to prcserye them 
fiom wodent, some ot which ue 
printed xt Batisst01 Samaran, m the 
Duteb, Portes. ind Prarch Fin 
guages En addition to the jrescay t 
tion clause, this document ¢iutions 
puichisers aj ast chitms printed in 
London, as the Ligtish would ender 
vour to countet fet them, ind impose 
‘on the buyers, bems all cheats 

Eeevy vill ge bay a town-hall about 
120 fect long, ind broad in propor- 
tion, the wood-woik of which is 
neat y carved The dwelling-houses 
contun five, oIX, a: seven fumbics 
each, and the country is populet 
‘The inhabitants of Sunjct Lon, 
and Sci umpc ate Mahomed ins, ind 
acknowledge themselves subject to 
Jambi ~(Dare, $e) 


SuNGt win —A lance division of 
the Aurunzabud province, situated 
principally between the amctccnth and 
twentieth degtec+ of north Latrtude 
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This ts a hilly, but fertile and pro 
ductive countiy, md contuns the 
somes of the Godavery ind 17 any of 
its contuibut uy streams — In 1803, 1 
wis supposed to stcld the reigning 
Peshwiia revenue of ten licks of 
rupees The puncipal towns we Sun- 
gomnac, Nissuck, Inmbuck, nd 
Beylshpoor Ihe fir t stands an lat 
19°21 N, lon 74° 24 by, seventy- 
three N NL fiom Poons 


Suvecr —A town in Aflhanstan, 
division of Uppar Sunde, situated 
twenty thice mules to the we tof the 
Indus, [it 30 oN, lon 69° 68 E 


Suxmir—A town inthe province 
of Ayneu, fiiteen miles fom Rim- 
prort which mm 1820 bolon,ed to 
Grhutlvo: Khin, md containc 1 shout 
900 houses, lit 24°28 N, lon 75° 
23 b—(Matelm, so) 


Scxrna (Saneara) <A snbdii 
ston of the Sinde primer ality, mm the 
qtovince of Moc] un sitettcd at the 
south western CxGominy where ats 
sep wtcd Fy the Gouree aver here 
pincd the Foonce (ot saline) fiom 
the province of Cuteh — Tyas thinly 
aubibited a bye ents litte cutuy: 
ion the sou coast, cthar of 4 
beren sunier sitmorts — Itdacs 
not cont un any towns of mete 


S amarsar1—— A consider ible town, 
the cy ital ot a distityin Java, satus 
ated 240 nnles ec yt hom Bitavin, Lit 
74SS, fon 112939 Lh plaice 
Stands on vine river, which permits 
vessels of considerable butthen to 
ascend to the town — Its mouth ts de- 
fended by Fort Calimics, 6 cnculu 
buttery, mountin, forty guns, plucd 
on vussing spot on the erst onl cf 
the mvc, whiuh bis ycommindin, 
sMcep Widss the struts of Midi, 
where itis ninsewest, being op oute 
to the sunth-wost cnd of thet eslind 

According to a con us tthca by the 
British overnmene m Psla, the die 
ston of Sut ibiy a contuned Tod 2 
mbabit mts, ot whch number 2,047 
were Chincse, within am areiof 3,218 
squucanley At thit penod the town 
of Sutibhiya cont uned 24,74 pei- 
sons —(Lhorn, Raffles & ) 
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Sunacanta (Swyaca tn). — Bee 
Boro. 

Sunasrotx (Sus yaghar} —A town 
in the province of Bahar, district of 
Boghpoot, sixty-eight miles ESE 
from Patna; lat, 24°11 N., lon. 86° 
15 E, 

Sunascroon (Swyapura).— A 
town in the province ot Allahabad, 
fourteen miles east fiom Koiah, lat. 
26°10 N, lon 80°30 EF Ihisisa 
place of constdcrable length but small 
Preadth, stretching along the silc of 
the Ganges A considerable proportion 
of the houses have two stoims, binlt 
partly of brick and partly of mad, but 
At 1s thinly populated and also exhitits: 
other indications of dechne —(Ful= 
laston, $c) 


Sunat (Suraviha) — A Butsh 
distuct m the province of Gnyciat, 
situated at the south-western catic- 
muity, betwecn the twentieth and 
twenty-second degrees of north |iti- 
tade. It consists principally of tracts 
of country acquired at diffcrent pe- 
nod) from the native powers, prince 
pally the Peshwa and Guicowar, and 
still much imtcrmiaed with the tern- 
tories of the latter It prescnts a 
much greater vinty of surfice thin 
the neighbouring district of Broach. 
The eastern pergunnahs belong to the 
hilly and yungly country that reaches 
to the ghauts, those in the south 
partake of the sime character, the 
Tost 15 flat, and in many parts fertile, 
but a lirge proportion 1s still covered 
with babool bushes and wild date- 
trees. Neatly one-third of the dis 
tiict 13 waste The eastern querter 
1s inhabited by Dhoohlas, an many 
respects iesembling Bhcels, except 
that they are reniukable for then 
peaceable, inoffensive dispositions, a 
sufficient contiast The other mh 
bitanta, excluding those uf the city, 
are Koonines and Coohes, Maustaun 
or Batailas {a caste of Brahmins), 
with some Parsecs, Borahs and Raj- 
poots 

There are no Grassias or Mewasnics 
in the district, and only onc o: two 
Bhect chiefs, nomspally dependent on 
Raypect in ‘The Raypoot chiefs (of 
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Mandavic, Barta, and Dhurrumpoo) 
Occup} poltions of the jungle to the 
cast of this allah, but the nabob of 
Surat 15 the only digmtary possessmg 
independent authority wrthmits hinuts, 
and this only with ‘reference to his 
own dependants, In 1821 he bad 
1,600 begas of land, about 300 ry ots, 
200 armed uttendants, and 150 sa- 
vants and slaves. The system of re+ 
venue collection in Surat 1s almost 


entirely ryotwai, but this improve- 
ment has been only recently mtio- 
duced Jn 1821 the cultivators ap. 


peared ill-clothed and lodged, and 
much demessed m spurt, mdecd the 
perguunah of Chowrassy, contiguous 
to the populous uty of Surat, hke 
the Sunderbunds in Bengal, might be 
quoted as the worst cultivated trict 
m the district, notwithstanding the 
greit market in its mincdiate vicinity 
Tn 1820-21 the jumma of the Jand 
revcnue amounted to 15,035,273 10- 
pecs 

With respect to the internal police, 
until lately the Surat district was so. 
much intersected by the territories of 
other states and petty jophircdars 
that the jursdietion of the magntate 
was much intcriuptcd, many previous 
ceremonies and negociations being 
necessary before he could artest a 
thef or recover stolen propeity Foi- 
mely also a class of gang robbers, 
enlisted by Grassias having claims on 
the rcvenne of certam J ds, infestud 
the district ‘These ruffians were ge- 
nenally headed by some desperate 
Jemadar, renowned for hts cruciucs 
and exactions, who while collecting 
dues for his master, extorted double 
the amount fo. himself. ‘Lhese and 
other grievances attending an unset- 
Ied_government have since been 1¢- 
medied, but still the distuct does not 
exhibit that appearance of prosperity 
that from its long tranquillity myht 
have been expected Marine and river 
puacy 1» stil cared on to a great 
extent m the Surat jurisdiction, owing: 
to the easy comnwnication held by 
vesscl» at the mouth of thit myer 
with banks, one of which 1 only 
partially subsect to the British laws, 
In consequence of this practice, al- 
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though hardly any cotton is grown to 
the south of Surat, every village be- 
tween that city and Bulsaur is cour- 
monly full of that commodity, thrown 
over beard by the native captains and 
crews, under the slightest plea of bad 
weather, and picked up by their re- 
lations and partners from the neigh- 
bonring villages along the shore ; who 
frequently also by a concerted plan, 
come off and plunder the vessel en- 
tirely. The booty is snbscquently 
distributed in regular shares ameug 
the different villages, which belong 
principally to Balloo Meah of Sacheen, 
whose income would be much deterio- 
rated were these practices suppres- 
sed. ~-( Kiphinstone, Bourcheir, Pren- 
dergast, Public AIS, Documents, &e.) 

















Sunat.—A_ large and populous 
town, situated on the south bank of 
the Tuptee river, about twenty miles: 
above its junction with the sea, 
and the modern capital of the Gujerat 

rovinec ; lat. 21° 11¢.N., Jon. 73° 7” 
‘on Thisis a large and ugly city, with 
narrow winding streets, high houses 
of timber-frames filled up with bricks, 
the upper storics projecting over cach 
other. The wall is entire, and in 
good repuir, with semi-circular bas- 
tious, Its destruction has been fice 
quently contemplated, to throw the 
town open; but the feelings of secu- 
rity which the natives derive from 
such a rampart, and the facilities it 
affords lor collecting the town duties, 
have hitherto preponderated in favour 
of its preservation. The circuit of 
Surat 3s about six miles in a semi- 
circle, of which the Tuptee is the 
chord. Near the centre of this chord, 
and washed by the river, stands a 
smili castle, with round bastions, 
glucis, and covered way, in which a 
few sepoys and European artillery 
are stationed, and which is distin« 
guished by the singularity of two tlag- 
staves, on ons of which a union-jack 
is displayed, on the other a plain red 
flag, the ancient ensign of the Delhi 
emperors, Inthe neighbourhood of 
this fort are most of the European 
houses, of a good size, and surrouud- 
ed by extensive compounds, but not 
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well contrived to exclude the heat. 
Without the walls is a French fi 
tory, containing some handsome and 
convenient apartments, but now 
(1824) quite deserved by’ their proper 
owners, and occupied by different 
English officers. It had been restored 
to the French after the conclusion of 
the peace in 1815, and a governor 
and several functionaries came to 
take possession ; but the diseases of 
the climate soon made such a havock 
among them, that the few survivors 
were glad to return to the isle of 
Bonrbon, whence no substitutes ar- 
rived to fill up the vacancy. At thiy 
station there is a neat and convenient 
church, and a very picturesyue and 
extensive burial-ground, full of large 
bot ruinous tombs of the former ser 
vants of the East-India Company, 
some of them from 120 to 180 years 
old. 

‘The most remarkable institution in 
Surat is the Banyan hospital, of 
whieh, however, we have no descrip~ 
tion more recent than 1780. It thew 
consisted of a large piece of ground 
enclosed by high watls, and subdi- 
vided into several courts or wards 
for the accommodation of aniimals, 
In sickness they were attended with 
the greatest care, and here found 
what many a human being wanted 
and wants, a peaceful asylum for the 
infirmities of old age. When an ani- 
mal broke a limb or was otherwise 
disabled, his owner brought kim to 
this hospital, where he was received 
without regard to the caste or nation 
of his master. In 1772 this hospital 
contained horses, malcs, oxen, sheep, 
goats, monkies, poultry, pigeons, aud 
a variety of birds; ulso an aged tor- 
toixe, which was known to have 
becn there seventy-five years. The 
Most extraordinary ward was that 
appropriated for rats, imice, bugs, and 
other noxious vermin, for whom 
suitable food was provided. 

This is one of the most ancient ci- 
ties of HMindostan, being mentioned 
in the Ramayuna, a Sanscrit poem of 
gteat antiquity. After the discovery 
of the passage te the Enst by the 
Cape of Good Hope, it was much 
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fr-qnented by vessels belonging to 
Emopean nations, who exported 
trom bence peails, diamonds, amber- 
gis, eivet, musk, gold, silks and cot- 
tons of every description, spices, fia- 
grant woods, indigo, saltpetic, and 
other objects of Indian tiaffic. From 
hence also a grcat number of pil- 
grimy ewbarked for Atabta, on which 
account Surat was considered by the 
Mahomcdans of Lnudustan as onc of 
the gites of Mecca, In AD 1612 
Captain Best reccived peroussion to 
settle an lish factory at at, 
where he Icit ten persons, with a 
stock of £4000, to putchase gools, 
‘The Dutch cid not vistt Surat until 
1617 Lhe Ficnchcanied on a con- 
stdutible but Iosing trade with Surat 
dhumg the carly ycats of the cigh- 
teenth cuntury, and having con. 
tractcd debts to the natives, descited 
wealtozcthear Some time afta wats. 
mn 1714 a company was formal at 
St Miuloes, which despatched ships 
to the List-Indics, but these were 
scived and scquestced at Surat, to 
hquidate the debts of the former ad- 
venturers, with which the St Malocs 
associ ition had not the least concern 

Tn latter times the trade of Surat 
has much declined, and at  prescut 
consists almost wholly of cotton 
wool, which 15 exported in large 
bouts to Bombay, and all the manu. 
factured poods ate undersold by the 
Bnitwh cxccpt kincobs and shawls, 
for wlnch there is little demand. A 
great detelioration has consequently 
taken place in the circumstances of 
the native merchants, many of whom 
have becn obhged to sell ther per- 
sonal goods and chattels to procitic 
immediate subsistence. In 1824 the 
only prosperous persons were the 
Boi iis and Patsees, the lat of whom 
are the proprietors of half the houses, 
and seem to thrive where nobody else 
(the Borahs always excepted) can 
glean a scanty maintenance. 

In Janu wy 1664 the Maharatta m- 
my under hevayee made a sudden at- 
tack on this city, when the Mogul 
governor shut hinself up in the case 
tle, and the mhabitants fled to the 
adjacent country. In this emergency 
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Sir George Oxenden, the cluef, and 
the rest of the Company's servants 
shut themselves up in the factory 
with the Company’s property, valucd 
at £80,000, and having toitsficd it an 
well as the shortness of the time 
woutd pernut, called m the ships? 
crews to assist in the deience, When 
attached they made $0 blave and vie 
geious a resistance, that they not 
only pieserved the factory but the 
gicatest part of the town from de- 
struction, for which, alte: the retreat. 
of the enemy, they wele thanked hy 
the Mogul commander. Surat wad 
attached and partially pillaged by the 
Miharattas in 1670, and after wards 
m 1702, and again so 1707, bur 
having no cannon, and very few fire- 
atus, they woie unable to make any 
Plogiess. 

Moyen ud Dec, the ancestor of 
the prescnt naboh of Surat, wae an 
adventurer who in 1748 possessed 
Tinscif of Surat castle His succes 
sors were, in 1763, Cuttub ud Deen; 
in 1792, Nizimud Devn; and in 1800, 
Nasir nd Decn, all mvested by the 
East-India Company The existing 
system of ternal government having 
becn found inadequate to the prutec- 
tion of the persons and property of 
the inhabitants, a treaty was con 
cluded in 1800 with Nassir ud Deen, 
the new nabob, by which he agreed 
that the management of the city and 
distiict of Surat, and the admnntra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice, 
should be exclusively vested in the 
Butish goverument, The latter en= 
gaged to pay to the nabob one-fifth 
of the suiplus revenue, ofter deduct- 
ing all charges; the restduc to be at 
the disposal of the Biitish govern- 
ment By a subsequent treaty in 
1803 the Maharattas were compelled 
to abandon all their vexatious Claims 
on Surat, which has ever since 1¢- 
mamed unde: the Bombay presidency, 
and been governed by the British re- 
gulations modified by peculur local 
customs and circumstances. Nassir 
ud Deen, the nabob of Surat, died 
in 1821, aged seventy-one years, 
leaving a son named Ufzul ud Deen, 

With respect to the population of 


SUTULEJE RIVER. 


‘Sirata considerable uncertainty stil 
renams In 1788 Mi Scton esti- 
mitcd that the population of this city 
was $00,000 persons, in 1808 Mr 

Crow, the jidze and magistrate, 
found only 28,871 houses mm the 
town and subuibs, and Mr Romer, 
m 3818, reckoned the numbu of 
houses at 31,439, which last num. 
ber, allowmz five mdividoals to a 
house, would give a total popul ion 
of only 157,195 petsons It 1, how- 
ever, the prevailing opinion thie the 
Papulitios of Sarat bis innch de- 
ceascd within the fist half century 

Ehe En.lish soucty 15 uncommonly 
numuious here, as Sur et is the hexd- 
quarters not only of a conside: ible 
military force, but of a callector, & 
board of customs, a cucuit, and of 
suddcr adiwlut tor the whole prow 
deney ot Bombay, which, for the 
greatea convennnce of the people, 
on account of its centril position, 
Mr Elphmstone transfuncd hither 
Jravellmg distance fiom Bombav, 
177 miles, from Poona, 244, fron 
Ovjun, 309, fron Dilbs, 758, and 
fiom Calcutta hy NV gpoor, 1 248 miles 
Bishop Heber, Bourcher, Prone 
dergast, Parliamentary Reports, Ele 
phinstone, Bruce, $¢) 


Strauthi—A town m the pros 
vince of Malwa, perguonih of De 
wiss, which in 1320 cont uned abont 
300 house , and belonged to the ryv 
of Dewass 


Stataco —A small fort and town 
belonging to the Spariuds, situated 
at the noithern extiemits of Migin- 
danio, on the binks of a iver flow- 
ing fiom minhind lake Lhe 10 ad- 
steud here ts good durmg both mon- 
soons, but in the offing, where the 
Psage ts narrow, the tidcs are said 
to run with great strength —(I"o rest, 


se) 


St uxanpa —A peak, part of the 
midge in Northern Hindostan that 
scpar ites the Jumna ind Ganges, and 
overlooks the Dcyrah Doon lat. 30° 
24 N,lon 78° 16° 


Sup uaLer Stock apr.—A stockade 
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an Northen Hindostan, dominions 
of Nepul, four imics ewt of the 
Gogna ver, lat. 29°22 N, lon 
80° 20 E 


Surout.—A linge ville in the 
province of Agta, sutiounded by a 
stone wall, and held in yrahire from 
the Jeypoor: ya by a relation of the 
fumily, Lit 26°51’N, lon 77° E 


Suanoos —A town im the pto- 
vince of B ngul, district of Moorshe- 
dabil, fitty-tnrec miles SW by o. 
fiom Mooishbedabad, lit 23° 39 N, 
lon 87°42 dias ws 1 plice of 
some trafic, md the bed quirterd 
of the commercitt resident for the 
Svonamookee division 


Steir —A sn ill town in the pro- 
vince af Milwy, en to hinwis, 
which mm 180 cont umed 200 houses, 
and bulonged to Gufloor Khan 


Susunvs 1s —Scee Soto or Suny 
AcaRra in Java 


Susexe —A smill subdivision of 
the Stlhct district, m the province of 
Bengal, wheic duties are Icvied on 
the cotton brought for sale by the 
Gatrows In Isto (including those 
of Sherpoor) they woe farmed for 
4,620 1upecs —( Sisson, $e ) 


Suiarens —A small town an the 
province of Bengal, dtstuct of Back- 
cagunge, 168 miles cast fiom Calcut- 
ta, lat 22° 3b’N, lon 90° 10 BE, 


St rciana —A town in the pro- 
vince of Guyci it, belonging to the 
jam of Now wu, and situated to the 
cist of that city An extensive fish- 
ery 1s caried on along this part of the 
gulf of Cutch, tiom whence the fish, 
when cud, are transported to the 
mtenor ‘The pearl-oyste: 18 also 
found hesc, and 15 made a source of 
icvenue —( Afacmu: do, &¢ ) 


Sututen River (Setradu, witha 
hundred channel or belhes ).— The fifth 
rivet of the Puny tb, and the Hyphasis 
of Alex ndcr’s fistonans Although 
not yet evtablohed by ocular mspeca 
tion, thire 15 now little doubt that 
the Sutuleye sssues fiom lake Rawan’s 

2r2 
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Enad and lake Manasarovara, which 
probibly communicate at ccitain sea- 
sony Accoiding to Captam Hear- 
say's map the source is about lat, 32° 
46’N,, lon. 80° 43’ E, from whence 
to Roper in lat, 30°58 N, lon 80° 
43 E , a distance of above 400 miles, 
untit 1818 hitle was known, and the 
existence of a western branch of this 
great river, (the Spit. on Li, which 
rises m Lahdack) was not cven sus~ 


pected. 
The upper part of st» couse from 
Rawan’» Hiad to the town of 


Shipke hes within the Chinese teri 
torres At Smpke lat 31° 49°N, 
fon. 76° 44’, the height of the bed 
of the Sutulye 15 9,207 fect above 
the Iuvclof the sca, its bic udth sixty- 
seven fect, and its depth six fect. 
Below Slupke it ts obstiucted by 
rocks, and at a short dist uice above 
Dabling there 1 a small tall The 
declension from Poaice to Wong- 
too 15 1,337 fect, or fifty-one feet pet 
milk, thence to Kotealun fifty-nine 
fect pei mile, and ta Soonec twenty 
fect pa ole The distuct of Kuna- 
‘wit 15 the nnddle valley of the Sutu- 
luge; the lowe valley begins where 
the river busts from the Ehmalaya. 
The mean heght of the Sutulye 
near its confluence with the Baspa 1s 
6,800 fect In the lower valley the 
binks of the Sutulge at an elevation 
of 2,000 fect above the Icvel of the 
aca consist of hmestone At Jaurc, 
on the north bank, springs msing to 
the temperate of 130° Fahrenheit 
arc found, issuing only two or thee 
feet from the channel of the river, 
the wateis of which have a stiong 
sulphuious smell ‘The fall of the 
Sutuleje from Shipke to Rampoor 1s, 
with little execption, nearly uniform, 
and about siaty feet in the mule; 
from thence to Soonee the aver agefail 
is twenty-four feet, and fiom Soonee 
to Rope, whcie it enters the plam, 
eleven feet per mile, If twenty-four 
feet fall per mle be ailowedin the up- 
pet part of its comse above Shipke, 
the elevation of its source at of new 
Bawan’s Hrad will be between 14,000 
and 15,000 feet above the level of the 
sen, 


SUTULEJE AND JUMNA PROVINCE 


Much knowledge has been gained 
within the last ten ycars of the course 
of this stream, whih may now be 
considered one of the largest and 
most mpoitant rivers of Inde, The 
source of the western or Spiti branch 
(which at then junction 15 as huge as 
the eastern branch) rising somewhete 
m Lahdack, stil remams unknown, 
but the length of the course of the 
easton, from Rawan’s Htad to its 
confluence with the Beyah, may be 
e ated at 500 miles, thence to its 
Junction with the Indus 400 miles; 
to which 500 more bemg added for 
ats proness to the occan, will give a 
total journey of 1,400 miles. This 
bundred-belbcd stream by the lower 
mountameuis 15 called Satadie, by 
the natives of Kunawun (Abarawer) 
Zigti, and by the Tatars, Lamping 
Kanpa, Kanpa «ygoifyivg a isch im 
gene, as does also Sanpoo and 
Mihsing — (Hodgson and Merbeit, 
Mioss1s Gerards, Jas Liaser Moor 
croft, Culcbs ooke, Rennell, Se ) 





Soritrac ann Juwva Provinet. 
—A large tract of country m Nutth- 
ein Ibndostan, wiuch until the Goi- 
kha war of 1815 1cmained so wholly 
uncxploicd, that even the names of 
the petty states within its limits was 
B matter of conjecture othe north 
itis scparated fiom what has been 
called Little Tibet, by the Himalay + 
Monntains , on the south it adjoms 
the province of Decl, to the east it 
is boundcd 1m its whole catent by the 
course of the myer Jumna; and on 
the west by that of the Sutulej, so 
that its Imnts have the advantage of 
being singuinly well defined In 
length it may be estimated at minety 
miles, by sixty miles the average 
breadth, equal to an area of 5,400 

juare miles, The political divisions 
of this teriitory before its conquest 
by the Gotkhas, and to which mdecd, 
by the 1¢storation of the native chiefs 
at has nearly returned were the fol- 
lowing, wz Ist Four considerable 
principalities Cahloie, Indoor, Su- 
more, and Bussaher. 2ndly. Twelve 
petty statcs called the Barra Tha- 

rin or twelve lordships, viz. Keon- 
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thul, Bughant, Baghnl, Kothaur, 
Koomhatsam, Bhuyee, Mahlogh, 
Dhamec, Keearce, Khoonkhaur, 
Munul, and Kotce, Srdiy, Four- 
tccn petty chiefslups, uz  Joobnl, 
Boteghur, Bulsun, Kunattoo, Kur- 
iungtuo, Dctaloo, Theoka, Poon- 
dur, Kcoond, Qotray, Suranee, San- 
gree, Burtowlee, and Durkotee. 

Teas a remarkable cncumstance 1n 
the history of these counties, that 
winle the common people, as fn as 
theu historcs and traditions extend, 
appeat to have been all aborigimal, 
then rulers are, with few exceptions, 
of fotcign extraction, bemg sprung 
fiom ancestors who had emrated 
from the castwatd and sonthwid, 
(mostly im performance of pilgemage 
to Jowala Moohhee, a place of great 
sanctity mn the Kingta principality ) 
and had found the natives of the hills 
m such a state of ignotance and bir- 
bansm as had at once invited and 
facilitated their subjugation. At an 
eatly pertod (about AD. 916) this 
countty appears to have possessed as 
many independent states as it con- 
tamed villages ; but subsequently se- 
veial mote powerful chiefships were 
founded by cnugrants fiom the south. 
The smtervcning time until the Gor- 
Kha invaston in 1803, was occupied 
by intcstme warfare, which exaspe- 
tated and disunited the communitics 
and paved the way for a forern 
yoke Ocerstonily the name of the 
Delhi emperor was used to extort 
money, but Adeima Beg Khan, the 
soubahdar of Lahore, appears to have 
been the only impeial commander 
who ever cntered the hills between 
the Sutulcye and Jumna 

In 1803 the government of Nepaul 
detached Ummet Singh Thappa to 
subdue the more western states of 
Northern Hindostan, which under- 
taking he completed betwecn that 
date and 1813, the whole history of 
ats process exhibiting a most singular 
want, on the part of the inhabitants, 
of energy, courige, or activity, and of 
every other valuable qualty usually 
attributed to a highland people. In 
this prostrate condition 1t 1emasmed 
until 1814, when the first wai b- 
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tween the British nation and the 
Goikhas commenced, but lingered 
on for some tunc with but indifterent 
success; at length, n 1815, Sir David 
Ochtetlony having assunied the chief 
command, and penetrated the hills, 
the Gorkhas were dislodged from the 
fortified heights of Malown, and soon 
after Umnmer Singh, their commandcr, 
was forced to capitulate both for 
himself and son, then blockaded at 
Jytuk, The result of these decisive 
micasures, combined with the prospe- 
rous opcrattons in Kumaon, was the 
evacuation by the Gorkhas of the 
entire territory west of the katt 
branch of the Goggra. 

The British government having in 
this manner, after no modciate cv 
penditure of Wlood and ticasme, 
wrested thrs Jong agitated county 
from the Gorkha, proceeded to ly 
down a basis for its settlement, 
founded on the restoration of the 
exiled ot subdued chicts, im all cases 
in which thar failure to perform the 
conditions of the proclamation pub- 
hshed at the commencement of the 
wat, did not justify a departure from. 
that punciple, The gencial restora 
tion of the punces, however, was 
judged the most advisable scttlement, 
and with certain exceptions it was 
«cuned imto execution. These ex- 
ceptions were the retention of Ma- 
lown, Subhatoo, and one or two 
other military posts, the exclusion of 
the thakoors of Kconthul and Bug 
hat, and of Kurrum Pethhaush the 
exiled raya of Snmanc, on account of 
the nem able depravity of his charac- 
ter, m favour of his son; and finally, 
the sepmation from that prucrpahty 
of the pergunnahs of Jounsar and 
Bhawcr, lying on the opposite side of 
the river Tonse, 

It became expedient also to exer- 
cise 4 more energetic and direct 5ys- 
tem of control over the hill states, 
to prevent the revival of ancicnt feuds 
and animosities, which could only be 
effected by the cocruon of a sizo1ous 
control, 1t being impossible to avoid 
the inconyventence of arburating their 
dispntes without the certamty of m- 
cuiing cyily of a more seiious dee 
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scription. It was meant, however, 
that this contro! should be politcal 
only, and not extend to au intetfe- 
rence with the mternal management 
of their affans. With respect to the 
statu quo of their tetmtories, the pe- 
riod of the Gorkha mvasion in 1803 
was selected, as in all respects the 
most convement, from bemg of so 
modetn a date as to render evidence 
easily attainable, while the public de- 
clarations of the British government 
precluded then taking cogmzance of 
claims originating in transactions of 
an antccedent date. The following 
are the only lands and miktary posts 
occupied by the British on the hills, 
az Jounsa1, Bhawer, Subhatoo foit 
and peigunnah, Raeenghut fort and 
ergunnah, Sindook, and Poondur, 
‘he objection to the retaming of ter- 
ritory in the hilly were founded on 
the unprofitable naturc of the posscs- 
sions, and the difficulty of governing 
such remote and imsulited tacts, 
more especially with segird to the 
administration of justice, for under 
the local and peculiar circumstances 
of the countries in question, it ap- 
peared equally inexpedient and im- 
practicable to introduce the general 
code of Bengal judicial regulations, 
Since the conquest of this tract 
the attention of the British govern- 
ment has been paruculaily directed 
to the abolition of the long establish. 
ed custom of compelling the peasan- 
try to act as bill porters, for in this 
mountainous country the only mode 
of cainage 1s on men’s shoulders, and 
it has always been the practice to 
press men for this purpose. During 
the war the urgency of affuus admit- 
ted of no alternative, but m 1816 a 
great reduction of the number was 
effected, and further 1mprovements 
an the system have since taken place, 
more espeually by securmg to them 
their hire, But in whatever mode 
therr services are required, until some 
moral change takes place compulsory 
it must evct be, as the slothfal nature 
of this people will always lead them 
to prefer imdolence and povetty at 
home to any laborious cxertion 
abroad. In 1815 the total revenues 
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of the countries situated between the 
Sutuleye and Tonse were estymated 
at 435,769 rupces. Themost remark- 
able creature in the northern tracts 
is the pheir, an onunal of the deer 
kind, which subsists on the shot 
herbage near the edges of the snow. 
Its flesh 15 v0 coarse, nnd has so un-~ 
pleasant a mushy smell that the Hin- 
dostames will not touch it, although 
the Gorkha sepoys and mountamcens 
eat it with gicat avidity, Itis remarh~ 
able that thuse people will not touch 
mutton, 

On the fist of Apiil 1827 Lord 
Amherst held a durba: at the hill 
station of Subathoo, which was at~ 
tended by the ranas of Keonthul, 
Baghul, Bughat, Kothaur, Koomha- 
sun, Bhuyce, Malogh, Damce, Koon- 
yar, Balnia, Beja, Ootrayc, and Koth- 
tact, who brought nuzzers of birds, 
bill-pomes, and other artcles, the pe- 
cular productions of then respective 
territories, and recascd im return 
hhelants, suited to ther rank and 
condition {(Leeut. Ross, Su Davel 
Oditestony, Pubhe Ms.” Documents, 
Capt, Hodgson, Sc ) 


Swattx (Suvalaya, the abode of 
Sua) —A town in the province of 
Guycrat, and harbou of the Surat 
shipping, situated at the mouth of 
the Tuptce river, twenty niles west 
from thne city ; lat, 21° 6 N., lon. 
2 SY E 

Svapurr Mountarys,—A range 
of mountains in the province of An- 
rungabad, among the WesternGhauts, 
the gencial elevation of which ap- 
proaches 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sca, but particular ones rise much 
lugher.. Those on which the huill- 
forts ot Logur, Issapoor, Kooaree, 
and Singhur stand (01 rither stood), 
atta the height of 4,000 fcet.— 
(Capt. I. D. Robertson, &¢.) 


Sipau —A large town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, which m 1816 
belonged to Holeai, and was neatly 
m 1uins. 


Sytau—A fornfied town in the 
Guycrat pemasula, possessed by a 
Rajpoot cinef, formerly tubutary to 
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the Guicowar; lat. 22° 23 N., lon. 
71° 37’E. It occupies more ground 
than Wankaneer, but 15 not so stioug: 
8 place, 


Sys aur River.—See TinnEvELLY 
Disraicr. 


Svatam.— A town in the Burmese 
empire and province of Pegu, a few 
miles $ E of Rangoon , lat 16°49’N , 
lon 96°17 EB. Inthe ycar 1744 the 
British factory at this place was de- 
stroycd by tht contending parties, 
dung the wus of the Bumans and 
Pogucis, which wore carted on with 
the most savage feroerty. 


T. 


Tastas Ii —One of the Pluhp- 
pines, situated duc south of Luzon, 
and of 4 very miegular shape. In 
length it may be estimated at thirty 
miles, by three the average breadth, 


Tacracurn (or Taclacote) —A 
town in Northcru Bundostan, situat- 
ed on the west side of the Goggra 
river (here named the Karanal:) ; lat. 
30° 24’ N, lon, 81° 5’ E, twenty-five 
mnles south from Lake Manasatovara. 
Jemlah to the north 1s bounded by a 
ridge of snowy mountains, thence 
named Huma, by which it 38 sepa- 
rated from the county of the Takia- 
khai Bhooteas, now subject to China, 
Taclagm 1s 8 dependency on Gur- 
don, s Chinesestation, winch although 
incorporated with that cmpne, gco- 
graphically belongs to Hindostan, 
being decidedly to the south of the 
Inghest tudge of the Hunalaya. It 15 
a petmanent mart for wax and borax, 
and a fur is also held here during 
the months of Octobe: and Novem- 
ber, when the vicinity exhibits a great 
display of tents, ‘The principal ar- 
ticles brought from Tartary aie wool, 
woollen cloths, and gold, to which tea 
may be added. The gratn raised 1n 
this vicinity, named awajou, 3s car- 
ned noith to the neyhbouthood of 
Lake Rawan’s Hrad, where it 1s given 
to the horses during the 1igorous sea~ 
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son; and as it thrives in a rigorous 
chmate, it mght peibaps be with ad- 
vantage naturabzed im Butain. At 
journey north of Taclacote 
the soil 1s cultivated by a very scanty 
population, yet the produce does not 

ual the consumption. Beyond thia 
Nut tribes of mngratory hotvemen 
are found, named Dopka, who me 
dwellers in tents Laclacote, by an 
approximated = estimate, 1 about 
14,500 feet above the level of the 
sea (Webb, Muorcroft, F Bucha- 


nan, §c ) 


Tacsr —A town and district in 
the rsland of Java, the fist eaghty- 
five miles west fiom Samunng, lat. 
6°56 5,lon 109912 DL Phe coun- 
tiy about this place 1» temarkably 
productive ; and further east at 1s the 
Tice granary, not only for Batavia, 
but for general exportation, Ac- 
cording to a census taken by the Bri- 
tish government in 1515, the district 
of Tagal contained 178,415 inhabi- 
tants, of which number 2,004 were 
Chinese, arca of the surtace, 1,297 
squaie inilcs. ‘The towns pleasingly 
situated on a broad nver, has acharch 
and small fort, and presents a neat ap- 
pearance At this place, and mort 
others further east, a mounted police 
is mamtaied by the native super. 
tendents, which in the larger towns 
a» _under the control of European 
officers (Thorn, Raffles, Sc) 


Tacor anna —A small sland about 
twenty mules in cncunterence, ly mg 
off the north-eastarn extremity of 
Celebes 5 lat 2° 210’ N, lon, 125° 5” 
E. This island 15 populous, and 
plentitully supplied with provisions, 
threc choppmg-hnives being the price 
of a bullock, and one, of a thousand 
coco-nuts The Dutch formerly kept 
‘a few soldiers here, and also a school- 
master, to consert the imhabitants, 
who are described as potk-eating pa- 
gans, a giand distinction among the 
Malay wlands.—(Forvett, Se.) 

Tauzy —This was the camtal of 
Cutch when Abul Fazel wrote in 
1582, but no vestiges now remain. 
From what he siys it was probably 
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situated somewhere to the north- 
west of Anja, 


‘Lauvtoon —A town in the provimee 
of Oude, sixty miles N by E from 
Tucknow , Int, 27° 42 N, lon, 81° 
4k. 

Tannan —A town and fortiess in 
the province of C ntch, situated about: 
thirty mies § E fiom Luckput Bun- 
dei, on the road from thit place to 
Mandivie. ‘The fort 35 an megulat 
building, defended by round towcts, 
flanked by a lange tank on each side, 
the town on the south and the su- 
buibs on the west = The ih abitints 
me numerous, and principally [n+ 
doos -—(Marficld, 3¢) 


Taimtoonvy —A townie the pro- 
vince of Aurunzabad, ninety seven 
unles E § E. fiom Poon, tat 18° N , 
ton, 74° 23' E. 

‘Tarvrnaw.—A town m the Madu- 
ri and Dindigul district, 117 miles 
N fiom Cape Comonm, lat. 9° 54’ 
N, lon. 77° 29 Ty 

Tasroor —A town in the province 
of Milwa, cight miles fiom Oojein, 
which in 1820 belonged to Sindia and 
contained about 500 houses 


Tata.-A small town in the pro- 
vince of Anacan thirty-seven miles 
SE from the capital of the same 
name. 


Taran.—A village in Ariacan, si 
tuated on the nght bank of isticam 
of clear witcr, mnming over a pebbly 
bottom, and conung fiom the hills to 
the north-east, winding 1ound them 
ana stmicncutar duction, lat 20° 
20 N, lon 93° 33 C 5 twanty-cight 
amles % by I fiom the town of Ai- 
racin. This village in 1827 consisted 
of about 100 huts, chicfly ocenpicd 
by Burmese, who had cstablished a 
mert and bazar, to which the pcople 
fiom the eastern side of the Arracan 
Julls had begun toresort, biingingdown 
cotton thiead, khut, bees’-wax, cle- 
phants’-tccth, and Burmese silk gat- 
ments, which thcy barter for betcl- 
nut, tobacco, gnapee, balachang, and 
Butish ptucc-goods. ‘To the north. 
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east of this village and about four 
miles from the bank of theincu, cr 
tends a chain of high mountains, the 
most conspicuous of which 3s the 
Phoongee Dong, over which leads the 
pass by which the Burmese orginally 
imyided Anacan, and though winch 
a great part of theu amy retreated 
m 1825. The hught of the usual 
halting place has beca estimated at 
1,700 fect. 

Above Talak is Aeng, but the 
stream 15 50 shatlow below that plice 
for about five nulcs, that bonts can- 
not reach st except at spring tides 
In 1827 several large Mugh bos 
were found at Acng, which hid come 
from Ramrec with cargoes of betel. 
nut and piece-goods, whilst fiom 
Sullahmew on the Yi iwady 1 trader 
with fifty bullocky had just anised 
by land. Wild clephants arc so nu~ 
mcrous in this vicimty as to interinpt. 
the cultivation, which 15 19 conse- 
quence mostly confined to the banks 
of the Tilak iner, where tobacco 
and cotton thrive, gingc: 95 abundant, 
ands pepper of a good quality grows 
wild. 

‘The face of the country in this 
portion of Arnacan may be descmbed 
as regulaly urcgular, consisting of 
one winding nvulet 01 cicch leading 
to another, in mterminable sueces- 
sion, the banks of which are covered 
with close jungle of the mangiove, 
soondiy, yuool, and guyjun, imtcr- 
mived with canes and bamboos, ‘the 
aivers run between catensive chains 
of low Inils, backed by Jotucr moun- 
tams, over winch bamboo jungle 2s 
universally spread. ‘The redundant 
vegetition renders the country gc~ 
nerally unhealthy, but both Talak 
and Aeng standing on elevated pos- 
tions, on the banks of clear running 
streams admit of bung kept perfectly 
dry, even during the monsoon, which 
must no doubt :cndcr them compa- 
ratively salubt1ous.—( Public Journals, 


Tatcma.—aA hill estate in the 
province of Cuttack, on which an- 
thacite or blind-coal was discovered 
in 1827. 
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Tatrroo.-A miserable village in 
the province of Ajmeer, principality 
of Boondee, about nine miles 5.S.E, 
from the city of Boondee, It is re- 
markable for a bridge or causeway of 
stone, that here traverses the rocky 
bed of the Taleroo nullah. The 
most direct road from Kotah to 
Boondce passes through this place. 


Tatconc.—A town and ghurry in 
the province of Allahabad, twenty- 
five miles N.N.E. from Ditteah ; lat, 
25° 55'N., lon. 78° 42’ E. 


Tast.—A town in the province of 
Malwa, belouging to Ghuffoor Khan, 
which in 1820 contained 641 houses ; 
Jat. 23° 40’ N., Ion, 75° 26/E, Te is 
the head of a pergunnah of forty-two 
villages, which then yielded a revenne 
of 5,328 rupees. The surrounding 
country is flourishing, cultivation 
being much encouraged by the pro- 

rietor, himself an old depredator.— 
Malcolu, § ¢.) 


Tattatw.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, cleven miles trae 
velling distance from Shujawulpoor, 
which in 1820 contained about 200 
houses, and belonged to Holkar. 


Tanurvatty.—A small town with 
the remains of a fort, situated in the 
wild mountainous country on the 
verge of the table-land of Mysore, 
but within the limits of the Coimba- 
toor province, at the head of the 
Guzzelhutty pass, about siaty-one 
miles S. by E. from the city of My- 
sore. There is here a bungalow pro- 
vided by government for the ac- 
commodnation of travellers.—(Ful- 
larton, §e.) 


Tacyrar ( Thalnir),— A fort in 
ithe province of Candeish, situated on 
the north bank, and commanding a 
ford over the river Tuptee, ninety- 
three miles west from Boorhanpoor ; 
lat. 21° 13’ N., lon. 75°E, By Abul 
Fazel it is noticed as the capital of 
Adil Shah, the first independent so- 
vereign of Candeish, A.D, 1406. 
After the dissolution of the Mogul 
empire it came early into the posses- 
sion of the Maharattas, and was one 
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of the cessions made to the British 
by the Holear family, at the treaty 
of Mundessor; but when summoned. 
by Sir Thomas Hislop in 1818, the 
commandant and garrison resisted, 
A gate was then blown up, and the 
commandant came out by the wicket 
and surrendered himself; but when 
some British officers and soldiers en- 
tered by the same passage, they were 
treacherously attached by the Arab 
garrison, and several of them killed 
and wounded. The pluce was after- 
wards stormed and the whole of the 
garrison put to the sword, and the 
commandant hanged on one of the 
bastions as a punishment for his re- 
bellion in the first instance, and the 
subsequent (with or withont his 
now ledge) treachery of the garrinon 
in the second, 

On one side Talnere rises ont of 
the Tuptee, and the three other sides 
are surrounded by a hollow way va- 
rying in width from 100 to 150 yards. 

‘he walls rise to the height of siaty 
fect above this hollow, and the inte- 
rior of the fort has the same cleva~ 
tion. The only entrance is on the 
eastern side, and is secured by five 
successive gates communicating by in- 
tricate traverses, whose enclosures 
rise to the height of the main wall. 
The ground immediately surrounding 
the hollow way is cut into decp ra- 
vines, which run into it, and the in- 
termediate parts are crowned with 
clusters of houses that form the town 
of Talnere, distant from the fort 
about 350 yards, The surrounding 
country is fiat, but separated from 
the town by other ravines branching 
ont in yarious directions._(Sir 7. 
Hislop, Blacker, Prinsep, §c.) 


Tatovr.—A small town in the 
province of Agra, twenty-three miles 
E. from Ditteah; lat, 25° 41'N,, lon. 
78° 45’ E. 

Taxerracucray.—A small inland 
town in the province of Malabar. 
twenty miles N.E. from Calicut; lat. 
11° 26’N., lon, 76° E. From the 
woods around this place some teak 
and viti trees are annually procured, 


Tamurukan.—A small town in 
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Northern Hindostan, situated in the 
narrow part of the Nepaul valley, 
inhabited by mountain Hindoos. 
Near to it is a productive copper 
mune ; lat. 27° 35’ N., lon. 84° 46’ E. 


Tawanaruan: Riy ra.—Sce Trx- 
navELIy Disratcr. 


Tamitnctar.— A town in the 
kingdom of Nepaul, situated between 
the Arun and Soreya, which are here 
about three mules distant from each 
other; lat 27° 18'N, lon, 86° 5 E. ; 
110 miles N.N.W. from Puroeah, 
Tt» the largest place m the Chascn- 
poor district, and according 10 native 
accounts contains about 6,000 mha- 
bitants. The plam in which it stands 
1s about twenty miles fiom north to 
south, and sia fiom ert to west. 
It 1s bounded on the west by the 
Arun, but 15 not cleat of yungle—(F. 
Buchanan, §c ) 


Tamut (or Tanut).—This w the 
proper national appellation of the 
Sudras of the eastuin side of the 
south of India; and the pracrit bha~ 
sham, or vulgar dialect of the coun- 
try, 15 there called the language of 
the Tamuls, Its principally spoken 
in the tract of counts) south of Pelin- 
gana to Cape Coworta, and ftom the 
coast of Coiomandel to the great 
range of hills, including the greater 
pat of Bariamahal, Salum, and the 
country now called Commbatoor, 
along which linc it is bounded on the 
west by the province of Malabar. 
Both language and people are by 
those of Carnata called Atabi and 
Tigular, and the Tamu! Brahmins 
designated Dravida Brahmins. By 
Europeans this language 1s miscalled 
Malabar. The Tamul land 13 the 
same as Dravida, beginumg on the 
southern bank of the Knshna, and 
oceupying the eastern half of the 
southern extremity of the Indian tn- 
angle toCapeComorm, There never 
‘was any proper geographical division 
named Tamul, the term having re- 
ference to the diffusion of the lan- 
guage—(Wilks, F. Buchanan, Wai- 
ren, §¢.) 


Tanauonc,—A smal] district m 
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Northern Hindostan, intersected by 
many streams, and subject to the Ne- 
paulese, Its chief was formerly one 
of the twenty-four rajas, and while 
independent his country consisted of 
two portions; one of the hills that 
surround Gorkha on the west and 
south, and the other in the valley of 
the Rapty, which 1s adjacent to the 
southern portion of that on the hills, 
and was inhabited by the common Hin- 
doos of Mithila and Tirhoot. It con- 
tains the pergunnahs of Chetan, Belan 
and Sengyihay at, the two first of which 
are toleiably cultivated, ‘The moun- 
tains of Tanahung were thabited 
by the same race as Palpa, and 
neaily in the same proportions. Its 
southern division contamed thice 
towns, Yogemaia, Upadiang, and 
Kayilas, the first of which 16 said to 
be large, and a mihtary station of 
some importance. 

No chief resisted with such gallan- 
try and effict the ising powa of 
Piitht Narrain ot Gorkha, who an 
1769, havg completed the conquest 
ot Nepaul proper, attacked the petty 
chiefs west of the Trisoolgunga, usu- 
ally called the twenty-four rayas, Fou 
some tune he had rapid success, but 
being defeated in 2 decisive battle, 
he was compelled to relinquish Ins 
conque‘ts, nor was any attempt made 
to extend the donnmons of Goi- 
kha to the west, until the Palpa raja 
was gained. On this erent the over- 
throw of Tanahung took place, but 
the raja made his escape to the Bue 
tish district of Sarun, where his family 
still retain in secutity a small 1em- 
nant of their former possessions, 
The Tanahung fanuly, as well as the 
Palpa bianch, 16 very generally ad- 
mitted to be descended of the Chitore, 
and to be one of the highest and 
purest tribes on the hills east of the 
Cal.(F. Buchanan, §¢.) 


Tawnaxrxe Ipte,—A small island 
about twelve miles in circumference, 
suttounded by a cluster of smaller 
‘ones, and situated off the south-west- 
ern extremty of Celebes, lat, 5°30’ 
N., lon. 119910 BE, This ssland was 
formerly given up by the Dutch to 
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the Malays in then service Many 
of the smalicr isles are umnhabited, 
and others peopled by the Buggesses 
—(Stavurinus, §e ) 


Tawnan (or Tangra) —A town 
an the province of Bengal, district of 
Din gepoor, adjacent to the ruins of 
ancient Gour, Int 24°49 N, lon 

84°15 E In AD 1564 Soliman 
Shah, one of the Bengal sovereigns 
of the Shcre Shah dynasty, inade this 
plice his capital, ¢steeming its situa- 
tion more healthy than that of 
Gour In 1660 Sultin Shuya was 
defeated neu Landa, by Meet Jum- 
In, Aurengzebe’s general In 1819 
there was scaiccly a trace remaining 
of the ancient city, even the 1ampait 
having disappeared, and owing to 
the surrounding swamps and stagnant 
watel, its site has never been consi- 
dered he dtby by Lu opeans —(2" Bu. 
chanan, Stewart, Renull, Dulla:ton, 
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Tanitt —A town and small prin- 
epalty in the ishind of Cclebes, si- 
tunted” about half way between Fort 
Rotterdam and the bay of Soran, 
lat 4°14’ S, lon 119° 37 E In 
AD 1775 this petty state was tribu- 
tary to the Dutch, and governcd by 
a female.—(Stavorinus, d« ) 


‘Tansonz —A district in the south- 
ern Carnatic, extending along the sta- 
coast, and situated principally be- 
twecn the tenth and cleventh degrees 
of north Iititude, To the noith it 
has the distuct of Chingleput, on the 
south that of Madura, to the east 
at has the biy of Ben,al, and on the 
west Trichtnopoly and Midura 

This little principality 1» entitled 
to the second iank among all the 
provinces of Hindostan, for agricul- 
tural produce and valued ient the 
first bemg due to the district of Burd- 
wan in Bengal. For the purposes of 
irigation prodigious mounds have 
been catsed at Coclady, to prevent 
the waters of the Cavery from reyoin- 
ing those of the Coleroon, after they 
have separated near Trichinopoly, 
From the southern bianch of the 
river canals ate conducted in afl die 
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rections, which, by means of embank- 
ments and reservoirs, are diverted 
into every field, and fertihze a tract 
of country from Devicotta to Caly- 
mere pomt, which would otherwise 
remain barien sand. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city of Tanjore, 
and along the lime from thence to 
Fiichinopoly, the tract of alluvial 
land subject to periodical mundation, 
1s confined gencially tu a space of a 
few miles on either bank ot the eu- 
perior river, but after passing the 
first of the bianches, thit strike off 
to form the great delta of the Cavery 
about twenty miles to the eastward 
of the capital, the whole face of the 
country presents one flat sheet of 
nice cultivation, interspersed with 
innumerable groupes of trees and 
hamlets, bemg nearly a countu part 
to the general surface of Bengal 
ed 

From a report on the aflurs of 
Tanjore in 1807, it appears to have 
contained 5,873 towns The Mr 
homedans having never actually 
occupied this territory, or eftected 
any permanent establisliment in it, the 
Hindoo religion has been preserved 
in considuable splendom, and the 
ancient places of worship, with their 
vast endowments, remain untouched. 
In almost every viliage there 1s a pa- 
god, witha lolty gateway of massive, 
but not elegant architecture, where a 
great many Brahmins are m untaincd 
ather by the revenues formerly at- 
tached to them, or by an allowance 
fiom goxernment On all the preat 
roads leading to these sacred places 
ae choultiics, biult for the accom- 
modatton of pilgrims The Brahmins 
are here the chicf landholders, and 
perform almost cvery office of hus- 
bandry exrept holding the plough In 
1616, accoidinz to Sir Thomas Mun- 
ro’s estimate, the distiict of Tanjore 
contained 6,011 villiges, and m 
1822, according to the rctuins of the 
collector, 903,353 inbibitants In 
1817 the total gross collection of the 
public revenue amountcd to 1,086,641 
star pagodas. 

Of late this district has been much 
aumproved by the formation of excel. 
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lent roads, which traverse the low 
country from Tanjore to Nagore on 
the one side, and on the other to 
Combooconum and Poito Novo. 
These roads, or rather clevated 
causeways, arc about twelve or fife 
teen feet wide, shaded for the most 
part with rows of Parkinsonia, and 
from eight to ten feet higher than the 
level of the adjacent fields. The 
principal inundation here from the 
Cavery being at a different scason of 
the year from that at which the pe 
riodical rains fall on this part of the 
Coronandel coast, the roads are not 
liable to be broken up and rendered 
ianpassable at the very time when 
they are most wanted; the principal 
ferrics also throughout Tanjore are 
probably on a more efficient footing 
than those of any other portion of 
Hindostan, 

In the remote times of Hindoo 
antiquity Tanjore was distinguished 
geographically by the name of Chola 
Desa, from whence originated by se 
veral corruptions the word Coroman- 
del, and in native manuscripts its chief 
is still designated the Chola raja. The 
present race are descended from Ec- 
cojee, a Maharatta chief (brother to 
Sevayee), who in A.D. 1675 con 
quered the city and province, which 
have been retained by the same dy- 
nasty ever since, the Maharatta be- 
ing still the proper language of the 
Tanjore court. The expedition of 
the British troops into this principa- 
lity in 1749, was the first warfare 
the Carnatic where they were en- 
gaged against the forces of a native 
prince, and it proved unsuccessful as 
to its main object, the restoration of 
a deposed raja of Tanjore, who had 
applied for assistance to the governor 
of Fort St. David. In 1799 a com- 
mutation of subsidy was effected, 
and the territory of Tanjore trans- 
ferred to the British jurisdiction. On 
this event the raja reserved to him- 
self several palaces, the Tranquebar 
tribute of 2,000 chuckroms, a clear 
allowance of a lack of rupees annu- 
ally, and one-fifth of the surplus re- 
venues, after payment of the 1 
and military disbursements, which 
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realizes to him twice as much tore, 
As a particular favour he was allowed 
to retain the two foits of Tanjore, 
which he keeps in excellent repair, 
and garrisons with 1,500 men. 
Serfajee, the present raja, is the 
adopted son of Tuljajec, who died in 
1786. He was carefully educated 
under a respectable Danish mission- 
ary, Mr. Schwartz, and among chiris- 
tians, yet he continues a staunch ad- 
herent to the Brahminical doctrines 
and superstitions. In other respects 
he iy» man of liberal sentiments, and 
patticnturly indulgent to the Danish 
missionaries who live in his country. 
White yet an independent prince he 
protected their schools, wluich were 
fostered by his old tutor, Mr. 
Schwartz, and extended his kindness 
to the Roman Catholics also, who in 
1785 were estimated at 10,000 per- 
sons, From the general toleration, 
even the Brahmins in this district 
appear to have relaxed a httle from 
the rigour of their tenets, as the: 
have procured a printing-press, which 
they have dedicated to the glory of 
their gods, The inevitable effect, 
however, of the administration being 
carried on by British functionarics 
thronghout all departments of the 
province, has been the progressive 
reduction and ultimate annihilation 
of the raja’s influence within the ter- 
ritorics of his ancestors. In 1#11 
he was gratified with the title of 
highness instead of eacellency, which 
concession he received with such an 
eact 54") >y and exultation as proved 
that his European education had not 
eradicated his prejudices. In 1816 
the Tranguebar tribute, amounting 
to 2,000 chuckrums, annually, was 
transferred to him, aud at his own 
request the arrears, amounting to 
19,000 chuckrums, were also made 
good to him, paid over distinct from 
his regular annual revenue. On the 
Gth December 1826 the aggregate 
amount of claims preferred before the 
commissioners in England and India 
for investigating the debts of Amer 
Singh, formerly raja of Tanjore, 
amounted to 34,44,875 star pagodas. 
These debts appear to have been 
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contracted bose tliuty years ago, 
and on investigation will probibly, 
like those of the nabob of Arcot, 
prove in a] ge propottion fictitious. 

Phis pottion of the Cirnatic hav- 
ang never becn thoroughly subducd 
by the Mahoniedans, 1ctains, in thar 
ancicnt perfection, many of the most 
objectionable Hmdvo customs, and 
amongst others the voluntary unmo- 
latton of widows on the funcial pile 
ot thon husbands, In 1815 at ap- 
peas, by documents submitted by the 
yudze, thit 100 of these sacrifices 
had taken place subsequent to the 
establishment of the comt at Com- 
booconum, although st had always 
been the prrctice of the mazistt ite to 
dissuade the infrtuated victim from 
thy honid act of suuide The cus- 
tom it appears wis not encoutaged 
by natives of influence or education, 
and it had long been discouraged by 
the 1ay1 ot Targore, mdeed, with the 
exception of a few accessitous Bi th- 
mis, who deive a profit from this 
crucl rite, it did not appear that its 
total abolition here would mect with 
any selous opporon: Conida- 
ing, howevei, the force of prejudice, 
by which thc unfortunate victins 
woe actuated, and the misconstiuc- 
tion to which the iter position of the 
authority of goveanmcaot was lable, 
the Madtas presidency doubted how 
far the measuic of expressly prohi- 
biting tt would be cflectual, on fice 
from the danger of worse conse- 
quences (secret mstead of public 
burnings) than those agaist which 
at was incant to provide —{ Fud/ar ton, 
Lord Vatentia, Blachburne, Public 
MS Documents, Wilks, § ) 


Laxsone —The capital of the pre- 
ecding principality, situated in lt, 
10° 42'N, lon, 79° 11’ E , 182 iniles 
SSW. fiom Madras. This place 
consists of two parts, the fo' tified 
city, and the fort o1 citadel, built on 
the same level, and connected with 
the first by a curtain and natrow pas- 
sage Lhe walls are lofty, and built 
of large stoncs, and on the comners 
of the samparts are cavalteis; the 
ditch, which 15 broad and deep, 18 
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cut out of the solud rock, and has a 
well-formed glacis = The city itself is 
more regularly built, and contains a 
laigei proportion of solid and oina- 
mental edifices, public and private, 
than any othe: native town south of 
the Krishna, The principal sticcts 
interscet cach other at rizht angles ¢ 
the palace (a contuscd and extensive 
group of buildings), fionting the 
southetn entrance, and a strect or- 
tending fiom thence westward, com- 
posed of a double line of pagodas, 
Ihe fort contams the cclebrated pa- 
godi, which os pathaps the fincst 
specimen of the pyramidical temple 
im Hindostin, Its grand tower as 
199 fret lngh, and, contimy to the 
usual practice im the south of India, 
15 placcd ammedr ately over the mage, 
and not over the principal entrance, 
It is remarkable also for its greater 
simphicity of stile, for its more exact 
approach to the tiue pyrannd, and 
for the globulu termination of ite 
sumnnt, mstcad of the suicophagus 
top usuiin the greater pat of the 
Carnatic Under a stone canopy m 
the arca, and opposite to the door 
of the sanctumy, 15 a bull carved 
from a block of blick granite, an en- 
cellent cxample of Hindoo suulpture. 

Close by thy gicat temple stands 
the chuich of the Christian missiona- 
1ics, a singular monument of Hindvo 
toluiation. ‘The English nnssion 
estabhshed here, contanucs under the 
supeintendance of a Danish clerzy- 
man, the successoi of Schwartz, and 
occupks extensive premises in the 
euynons of the city Although a 
connexon with then establishment 1 
not without some worldly advantages, 
then success in the propagation of 
the chustan faith up to 1820, had, 
on the whole, been inconsiderable. 
Then converts are said to be in ge- 
neal of good conduct, but remukable 
even beyond the other natives of the 
province, for the mdolence of thur 
habits. 

The Buitish residency hes to the 
south of the city, and without the 
walls; towards the noi th-west there 13 
an eatensive submb. Fiom one of 
of the Cavaliers on the 1ampmits theve 
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is a beautiful view of the surrounding 
country. The great pagoda forms 
the foreground, then appears the fort, 
with the rajn’s palaces and temples, 
behind which a rich tract is seen co- 
vered with rice fields and clumps of 
trees, and beyond all a lofty chain of 
mountains. The river Cavery is here 
at the highest when the periodical 
rains prevail in Mysore. 

In remote ages Tanjore was the 
great seat of learning in the south of 
India, whose almanacs were com- 
posed by its learned men according 
to which A.D. 1800, correspond with 
1722 of solivahanam, and the year 
4901 of the cali yog;. which reckon- 
ing differs one year in the first era, 
and seven in the second, from that 
used in Karnata. The British were 
repulsed from before Tanjore in A.D, 
1749, und it was besieged without 
success by M. Lally in 1758. Tra- 
velling distance from Madras 203 
miles; from Seringapatam 237 ; und 
from Calcutta 1,235 miles.—(Fudlar- 
tun, Lord Vatentia, F. Buchanan, 
Rennell, $e.) 


Tansonz.—A town among the 
mountains in the interior of Java, 
seventy-two miles travelling distanc: 
S.S.E. from Batavia; lat. 6° 45’ S. 
lon. 107° 10 E, The surroundi 
country is pleasant and well culti- 
vated, and here its regent or native 
superintendent resides. It is situated 
at nearly equal distances from the 


two seas.—(‘Lhorn, Sc.) 














Tawwa (Thana ).— A town and 
fortress on the island of Salsette, 
which commands the pasaage, here 
200 yards broud, between the island 
and the mainland ; 19° 11°N,, 
lon. 73° 6’ E; twenty miles N. by E. 
from Bombay. This is a straggling 
place, but not very large, has several 
Portegueze churches und many Chris- 
tinn inbabitants, who are famous for 
their breed of hogs, and their dexte- 
rity at curing bacon. 





Tanonz.—A town on the sea-coast 
of the Malabar province, nincteen 
miles §.S.E. from Calicut ; lat. 11°3’ 
N., lon. 75°@ E. This was formerly 
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a place of considcrable note, but ix 
now reduced to the condition of an 
obscure village. 


Taxtatam.— A considerable is- 
land in the gulf of Siam, about the 
cighth degree of north luticude, ex- 
tending along the ewst const of the 
Malay peninsula, from which it is 
separated by a very narrow arm of 
the sea. In length it may be esti- 
mated ut sixty miles by about twelve 
the average breadth, and is subject to 
the Siamese. The name is supposed 
to be a corruption of the Malay tana, 
Jand, and Thaloong a Siamese pro- 
vince lying between Songora and 
Ligore. 





Taranooty.—A settlement origin- 
ally established by the British, on a 
smiatl island at the bottom of the bay 
of Tapanooly in Sumatra, but given 
up along with the others to the Duteh 
in 1818; lat. 1940'N., lon. 98° 50” 
E. The bay of Tapauooly, with the 
island of Mansalar, forms one of the 
finest ports in the world, composed 
of such a complication of harbours 
within cach other, that a large ship 
might lie so hid among them, as_not 
to be discovered without a laborious 
research. This inlet penctrates to 
the heart of the Battas country, with 
whom a considerable traffic is carried 
on, und timber for masts and spars 
may be procured in various crecks, 

The large kima cockle (chama gigas) 
abounds in this gulf, and has been 
found three feet three inches in its 
longest diameter, and two fect one 
inch across. The substance of the 
shell is in general perfectly white and 
several inches thick. The roe of 
this cockle sometimes weighs six 
pounds, and the fish altogether, when 
cleared off the shell, from twenty to 
thirty pounds. One method of taking 
them in dcep water is by thrusting a 
bamboo between the valves as they 
jie open, which is made fast by the 
immediate closure of the shell. In 
this bay are also found most beautiful 
corallines and madrepores, 


Taroot.—A small island in the 
eastern seas, one of the Sooloo archi- 
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pelago, situated due south from the 
large Sooloo It affords plenty of 
fresh water and abounds with small 
cattle, goats, and yams,—{ Dalz ymple, 
Sc) 


Taroon Guaut —A remarkable 
pass through the mountains leading 
fiom the district of Salem proper, 
into the Batramahal, about twcnty- 
eight miles travelling distance N. 
by W. from the town of Salem, 


Taracuun —This 15 the fortiess 
of the city of Aymcer, which hes at the 
base of the hill on which Taraghur 
stands. It 15 neatly two miles in 
eircuinference, but from its irregular 
shape and surface 15 not capable of 
containing more than 1,200 men. In 
Most parts it is quite maccessible, 
and it has abundance of good water 
iy tanks and cisterns cut into the 
10ch —‘Thete are bomb-proofs of vast 
extent, and store-houses hke wells, 
and with a very little European m- 
plovement it ight be made a second 
Gibraltar It has never, howevei, 
been any part of British policy in 
India to ‘rely on fortresses, Lat 26° 
BIN , lon 74° 28 E.—{ Bishop Heber, 
se) 


Tanacutr — A small fort in 
Northern Hindostan, commanded 
dung the Nepaulcse wat by Bhagut 
Lhappa, and captured by Su D Och- 
terlony in 1813, lat 31° 12 N,, lon. 
70° 46 


Tvattcura —A town in the pio- 
since of Agra, nmutecn miles E. by 
& from Jansi; Jat. 25° 257N, lon, 
78°49 E 

Tanuar —A small subdivision of 
the Allahabid provmee, which due 
ring the reign of Aurengzebe was 
formed of sections of land dismem- 
lered fiom the contiguous districts. 
At les due sonth of the city of Alla- 


hahad, on the opposite side of the 
river. 


Tartiuanc Mountaty —Amoun- 
tain in Noithein Hindostan, ascended 
by Messrs Geiards to the prodigious 
height of 19,411 feet above the level 
of the sea. The summst, about 
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22,000 feet ngh, was only two miles 
distant fiom the station they had 
reached —See also Pancrur, 


Tanort—A small town with a 
native fortification in the province of 
Agra, twenty-x miles Eby N. 
fiom Jans, lat. 25° 82’ N, lon. 78° 
57 E 

Tasnan —A town and small per- 
gunnih in the province of Gujcrat, 
which m 1817 yielded a ievenue to 
the Bitish government of 92,650 
rupees A hecntious class of Maho- 
medins were found settld here, 
nimed Mabks, who it appcars were 
entitled to one third of the crops.— 
(Prbhe MS. Documents, &c ) 


Tasstsupon. —The residence of 
the Deb raya, and inodctn capital of 
Bootan, lit 27°5’ N, lon. 99° 40” 
E., 100 miles north from the town 
of Coock Bahar It stands im a 
Inghly cultivated valley, about three 
miles in leneth by one in breadth, 
intersected by the river Ichinte 
chiu, the banks of which ate ined 
with willows, On the surrounding 
mountains ate some tunber tiecs ne 
tumined with pine and fil, and a 
gicat vanety of flowering shrubs. 
Lhe chmate generally 15 descnbed as 
buns remarkably salubnous 

‘The castle o1 palace of Paysmudon 
is situated near the centre of the yal- 
ley, and as # stone building of a qua- 
drangolartoim ‘Lhe walls are thirty 
feet Ingh, and pierced below with 
ve1y sinall windows, apparently moie 
for the purpose of admitting ar than 
light fhe citadel is a very lofty 
building, consteting of seven stores, 
each fiom fifteen to twenty fret high. 
From the centre of these a square 
piece of masonry 1ses, which sup- 
ports a canopy of copper mchly sult, 
supposed to be over the image of 
Maba Mun. The Deb raja of Boo- 
tan dwells in the ctidel on the fourth 
story from the ground In the viei- 
mity of Tasstudon there 1» a long 
line of sheds, where workmen are 
employed in forging brazcn gods, and 
various other ornaments dispersed 
about their religious edifices. There 
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as here al-o a considerable manufac- 
ture of paper, fabicated trom the 
the bark ofa tree naincd dcah, which 
grows in gicat abundince neat thiy 
city, but 13 not preduccd in the tract 
adjicent to Beng) Its very ationg 
and capable of bemg woven, when 
gilt by way of ornament, into the 
texture of silks and satins —(Capiain 
Turner, §¢) 


Tarts (Tutla) —A large distict 
in the province of Mooltan, situated 
between the twenty-fomth and twene 
ty-fith degices of north lantude 
To the north it 1s bounded by Sunde 
Propei, on the south by the sea, on 
the west it hag the sca and Baloo- 
chistan, and on the cast, in modem 
times, by the main branch of the In- 
dus Its ancient dnoensions and po- 
Ihticl importance, from the desciip- 
ton given by Abul Fazcl in “1552, 
appear to have been much more cone 
sidurable thin in its present depres- 
sed condition. Indced Tatta, since 
he wrote, has experienced so un- 
ceasing a decay, that rt 1s in danger 
of relapsing to 8 state of nature, 

Although sumlai in many of ther 
geographical features, the delta of 
the Indus presents in other respects 
a remathable contrast to that of the 
Ganges. On the west from the ser 
coast to the city of Fatta, scarcely 
any thing 15 to be seen but an atid, 
sandy country, covered in diffrent 
places with the milk bush, and other 
shrubs peculiar to stemic lands, alinost 
destitute of fresh water, wlich must 
be procurcd from an immense depth 
unde: ground Here and there low 
rangeb of bare craggy hills ate seen, 
but scarcely a vestige of agriculture 
01 population for many miles from 
the sea. Between Tatta and Cora- 
elie, the modern port of Sinde, aie 
many tontbs and ruins, indicative of 
a former prosperity, very dificrent 
from the present miserable condition 
of the province, The walls and other 
remains of the ancient city of Bamn- 
barah are still discernible, but covcr= 
ed with baubool and othe: wild 
ahiubs, and inhalited only by a few 
Indian ascetics, In the same tract 
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there is an inland lake of consilctable 
extent, biachwh io the taste, but 
navigible for small bonts, which is 
Plobably the forsaken bed of some 
very ancient branch of the Indus, 
and by which, during the frushes, 
when the floods ate at the Iighest, 
the low country is still inundated” 
As the city of Tatta 1s appionched 
fiom the sea, the soil and aspect of 
the country mpiove, but continues 
without trees, and alinost destitute of 
iwhalntants ~~ Camcls are bicd in th, 
quarter, the tendet parts of the biush~ 
wood serving them for pasttne Prom 
Smdc to Gea the natives of Indians. 
the word kaunta (a fork) to sigmty 
also boiders on the sta-coast, and 
know the delta of the Indus under 
the name of Sindhu Kaunta, whreli 
approximates to the tern prescived 
im the Jatin maps of Canth: inds, 

For the last fifty years ‘Latta has 
been under the goviinment of the 
amcers of Sinde, and subjected to 
every species of rapine and extortion. 
In 1809 the city and district of Lat« 
ta were said to yield 1 revenue of 
1,45,000 rupees per annum. the divi- 
ston of Sunkta, 40,000, the scaport 
of C oachie, 1,10,000, and Dh vaya, 
80,000 = Ihe disuict of Kahralee 15 
asserted to have produced a icvenue 
of six lacks, during the reign of the 
Calone dynasty, which in 1809 had 
dechned to 1,909,000 rupecs ‘The 
land situated between the sult and 
fiesh water branches of the iver was 
then satd to yield only 91,000 rupecs 
per annum = =The terntory contans 
only one town of note, which 1s Lat~ 
ta the capital. 

This quarter of Indostan was in- 
vaded by the Mahomedans at a very 
early period aftca the promulgation 
of ther sehgion, The caliph Omat 
despatched Moghaxeh Abul Aas, 
who, cmbatking at Bahrein, attacked 
the western portion of the delta of 
the Indus; but meeting with uner~ 
pected resistance, was defeated and 
slam. As Omar diedin A D. 641, this 
expedition must have becn undeitak- 
en about A D. 639 or 640. Othman, 
his successor, attempted an invasion 
by land, but haying scnt people to 
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survey the roads, he was deterred by 
the unfavourable nature of their re- 
port. It does not appear to have 
been actually subdued by the Em- 

eror Acber until 1590, although 
long prior to that date mserted in 
the official st of provimces subject 
to his government. Since the fall of 
the Mogul empire 3t has followed the 
destiny of Sinde, and still continues 
under the sway of its semi-barbarous 
ameets—(Smith, Maxsield, Abul Fa- 
zcl, Drummond, 4c ) 


Taira.—The capital of the pre- 
ceding district, situated on the banks 
of the Indus, about 130 miles from 
the sea, by the course of the mvet 5 
lat 24° 44’ N., lon. 68° 17’ E. This 
town stands in a valley formed by a 
range of low 1ocky hills, which duting 
the freshes of the river 1s mundated ; 
but being placed on an eminence appa- 
zently composed of ancient ruins, dur- 
ing the height of the floods presents 
an imsular appeaiance. Thestreets are 
very nari owand duty, but the houses, 
although urcgu'aly built of mud, 
chopped straw, and wood, arc supe- 
nor to the low huts commonly seen 
tn native towns The better sort of 
houses are built of brick and lunc 
The old Enghsh factois, purchased 
by the Company in 1751, still re- 
mains, and may be reckoned the best 
house, not only in Tatta, but in the 
whole province of Sinde. To the 
southward of the factory, within the 
town, ate the remains of an old fort, 
which must have been a strong posi- 
tion against assailants ignorant of ar- 
tillery tactics, In 1809 there was not 
any muktaty force stationed in the 
town, which was then governed by a 
nabob, or deputy from the ameers of 
Sunde, 


Tatta was orginally defended by a 
atrong brick wall, with round towers ; 
but now these are a heap of ruins, 
and the mosques and pagodas that 
remain exhibit rapid aymptoms of de- 
cay. In 1809 the circumference of 
the town wes fiom four to five mles, 
but the number of inhabitants only 
15,000, It was once famous for its 
commerce and cloth manufactones, 
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besides a considerable traffic m rice, 
wheat, hides, &c., but at present the 
only fabrics manufactured are a few 
white cloths and coloured loongees, 
the shops exhibiting a melancholy 
picture of poverty and depression. 
Opposité to Tatta the Indus 1s in 
general shoal, on which account 
trading boats come to off a small 
village named Begurah, distant five 
miles south by east, where the 
deepest water is four fathoms; but 
for the most part only two, and 
the channel about one mile in 
breadth. The boats employed on 
the Indus are flat-bottomed, square 
head and stern, low forward, high 
abaft, and diawing only a few inches 
of water. Oars are seldom used, the 
boats being usually pushed along with 
poles, and when the wind 1s fair, re- 
course 15 also had to sails From 
Tatta to Hyderabad there are four 
1outes, two by land and two by wa- 
ter, the shortest of which may be es- 
timated at fifty-three miles. At this 
place the monsoon prevails with con- 
siderable violence between May and 
October, attended with hard squalls 
of thunda, hghtning, wind, and rain. 
‘The country round Tatta is a nch 
soil, watered by conduits from the 
Indus, and partly submerged during 
the freshes, but susceptible of the 
highest cultivation. On the bill of 
Muckalee, a mile to the west of the 
ety, 1s an amazing collection of 
tombs and mausoleums, the habita- 
tions of the dead much exceeding 
in number those of the ving. The 
tomb of Muza Eesau ts uncommonly 
magnificent and well-executed, and 
13 supposed to have been evected 
about A.D. 1622. It conmsts of a 
large, square, stone building, two sto- 
ries hagh, having a great dome, sup- 
ported by many pillats, which, as well 
as the body of the buvlding, are co- 
vered with sentences extracted fiom 
the Koran. Some of the inscriptions 
on the other tombs appear fresh, and 
quite legible, although engraved above 
170 years ago. On the banks of the 
Indus, seven miles above Tatta, 13 
another hill, covered with white 
mosques and Mahomedan tombs, 
Ze 
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some of considetable size. Near to 
one of the smallest, which 15 held im 
gieat veneiation by the votarres ot 
both religions, 15 a lage bone stuck 
upright in the earth, about cightecn 
feet long, one thick, and two broad, 
which the natives asset was procured 
fiom a fish. 

Dr. Robeitson 1s of ommon that 
Tatta 1s the Pattala of the ancients ; 
but the low and alluvial distacts of 
Sinde have undergone, even :cucntls, 
such changes that nothing positive can. 
be affimed on this herd = Shon 
may possibly have refciicd to the atv 
of Brahmm bad, now im inns, but 
which appears to have been a mctio- 
polis in tlic rcmote ages of [Imdoo an- 
tiquity Mention 1s nde of Iattaso 
eally a5 92 of the Hana,or AD 714 
‘The modern city 15 sud to have been 
founded by Jam Mundcl, the fou- 
teenth of the Someah dynasty, AD. 
1485 It was tiken and plundacd 
by the Portujucse m 1555, but con- 
tinued im the siatcenth century po- 
pulous and commeraal, and possess- 
Ing manufactines of silk, Caramania 
wool, and cotton Even $0 fate ay 
1742, when visited by Nadu Shah, 
it was a place of considetable trade, 
since which dute its decay has been 
unintertuptcd It contmucd, how- 
eva, the camtal of the puneipalty 
until the present rulers built the for- 
tresh of Hyderabad, and transfoed 
thithei the scat of government. ‘Tra- 
velling distance from Bombiv, 741 
miles, from Calcutta, 1,602 nules — 
(Smith, Maafuld, Pottinger, Renucll, 
$e.) 

Tartona —A town in the pro- 
vince of Byapoor, fifty-three muilcs 
S.S.E. from the city of Poona; lat. 
17° 53' N., lon, 74° 29 E. 

Tavprcouroo.—A neat village in 
the Cammatic provinec, and distiict of 
Madura, situated on a pennsula 
formed by the junction of two rivu- 
Jets, veven milcs from the town of 
Dindigal ; lat. 10° 24’N., lon, 78° 2 


Tavsrroon.—A town im the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Purncah, 
thuty-six miles E by N. from the 
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town of Purneah; lat. 25° 45’ N., 
jon 88° 15° E. 


Tats 10n ( Tajgrama).—A town 
in the provme of Bujapoor, fifteen 
mules north from Menittch, lat. 17° 
4° N, lon. 74° 46°E. This place was 
fortified by Purseram Bhow, and in 
1792 was considered the capital of 
his dommions, being then the resi- 
dence of lis famly, m whose pos- 
session it has contmued ever since. 
In 1520 it was goserned by a boy, 
Seven years of age, descended fiom 
that fighting Brahmin 

‘Lhe most remath ble olycet: here 
35 a temple of Gunpaty (Ganesa), with 
aJofiy pomtcd, pyramidical porch of 
SCscn stories, its exterior crowded 
with images, and tciminating above 
in three black pinnacies, the whale 
afta: the fa hion of the south of 
India.—(Fullaton, 4c) 


Tavypa —A town m the province 
of Oude, sitnaited on the sonth side 
of the Gougrativer, thnty-five mics 
$.E fiom Py sabad, lat. 26° 37 N, 
lon 827 32D 


Tatnpoa —A small town in the 
province of Malwa, division of Rath, 
situated on the tcft bank of the An- 
nis tisct, about filtccen mils west of 
Jabboah ‘The suroundmg country 
as covered wath jungle, lat, 22° 58” 
N., lon 74° 95’ E, 

Tauvo1s —A town in the pio- 
vince of Malwa, cybty onles west 
from the city of Oojun, Lat. 23° 4” 
N, lon. 74° 38’E, 

Tavoy —The ptosinces of Tavoy 
(neluding Yc) and ‘Tcnasserim occu- 
py @ natrow strip of land, extending 
trom lat. 10°35’N. to 15°40 N ,or 340 
mules in length, by an average breadth 
of forty-four miles, giving an orea of 
about 15,000 square miles. They 
are confined between the sea on the 
west ; the Siamese mountains on the 
east; on the south by the Pakchan 
user; and on the oorth by ano- 
ther small river, These mountams 
extend im an iriegular but continuous. 
line fom the nver Brahmaputia in 
Assam to the southern exticimty of 
the Malay peuinsuln, and have long 
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heen recognized as the boundary line 
both by the Burmese and Siamese. 
Some of the loftiest peaks rise to the 
height of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, 
but the general elevation of the ridge 
is not so great. 

Tavoy proper_is bounded on the 
north by the Henza river, twenty- 
seven miles south of Ye stuchude, 
but the distinct line of sepuration 
from Tenasserim on the south has 
not yet been ascertained. The sea- 
coast is a labyrinth of creeks, rivers, 
and low alluvial islands; but at a 
little distance it is studded with nu- 
mnerous rocky islands and islets, and 
always navigable. Almost the whole 
surface of this province is covered 
with forest trees, jungle, and lix 
yiant vegetation: yet the climate 
cousidored healthy, and the Karian 
natives who inhabit these jungles are 
comparatively robust. The mousvon 
winds and periodical rains are nearly 
the same as in Bengal, The soil of 
Tavoy iy excellent, and capable of 
yielding the finest fruits, vexetubles, 
and grains, but more especially rice 
(the grand staple), indigo, and tobac- 
«<o. The other articles of commerce 
are sapan-wood (the supply of which 
ia inexbaustible), tin, elephants’-tecth, 
woud oil, birds’-nests, biche-de-mnr, 
ambergris, betel-nut, agur-wood, and 
(with the exe ption of texk) timber 
fit for ship-buildi In February 
1626 the principal Chinese merchant 
was bringing 200 of hi» countrymen 
from Penang to work the mines of 
tin, which metal appears to stop in 
this country, it not being found fur- 
ther north, ‘The numerous rivers 
and ercehs penctrating th i 
to the heart of the forest, afford great 
facilities for boat and prow-building. 
‘The production of the delicions man- 
gosteen and dorian fruits alsu stop 
here, not being found to the north. 
The last, although of rapid decay, 
were sent to the court of Ummera- 
noora as a great delicacy. ‘The plough 
ts not used in this quarter, the rice 
fields being prepared more by the 
trampling of bafiiloes, of which con- 
siderable numbers are kept, althongh 
the natives make little use of their 
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milk and butter, both of which, as 
well as of the cow, are disliked by 
the Chinese and Indo-Chincse na- 
tious, 

‘When conquered by the British in 
1824 a large proportion of the inha+ 
bitants were found collected round 
the capital and along the sea-coast in 
its vicinity, the interior being then 
almost destitute of population, They 
consist of Burmese, Knrians, Chinese, 
and a few Pegucrs. The religion of 
all is Buddhism, without distinction. 
of caste. Marriage is mercly a mu- 
tual assent, yet common prostitution 
was little practised nntil the arrival 
of the Europeans, for whom the fo- 
males shewed w strong predilection. 
The laws and written character ave 
Burmese, the language a diulect of 
Burmese. The custom of debtor 
slavery, of mortgaged Jubour, pre- 
vails universally ; another great source 
of slaves was the sale of government 
criminals ; price ofa shive from thirty: 
to siaty rupees. The last was im~ 
mediately abolished by the British, 
but the frat required time, it being a 
matter of property. 

In 1825 the total population of 
Tavoy, Ye, and ‘Tenanscrim, com- 
prehending a surface of 15,000 square. 
aniles, was only estimated at 26,000 
inhabitants, or rather less than one 
and three quarters to the square mile. 
Under such circumstances these pro- 
vinces appear well suited for the ex- 
periment of European colouization, 
and the concession of landed pro- 
perty, there being no native claim- 
ants to interfere with; an influx of 
industrious Chinese, however, would 
probably have ultimately | much 
more beneficial result, Hitherto, 
groaning under the tyranny of the 
Burmese, the natives have rather 
avoided ‘the acquisition of money 
than sought it, having wrought solely 
by compulsion ; it will consequently 
require more than the mere stimulus 
of punctual payment to make them 
forego the luxury of idicness. The 
example of Chinese settlers to rouse 
them to exertion is therefore of great 
importance, and in fact, without the 
natives of China (which like Britain 
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is now overflowing with population 
the trade of Siam, Java, Penang, an 

other places eastward, would sink to 
nothing. 

The receipts and_ disbursements 
for the provinces of Tavoy and Te- 
nasserim, estimated prospectively, for 
1826-7, were as follows, 






Disbursements. 
Civil charges S. Rs, 90,000 
Marine ditto, 27,000 


Contingencies 
Excess of receipts 


Sicca rupecs...1,65,000 
Receipts. 
Birds’-nest monopoly 
Different farms (opium, 





33,000 
c.) 54,000 
Landed rent, ten per cent. 














produce 25,000 
Judicial receipts 5,000 
Profit on tin.... 48,000 





Sicca rupees...1,65,000 
Besides the above disbursements 
the military charges were estimated 
at 1,60,000 rupces, and the expense 
of a Company’s cruiser at 34,000 
Tupees. ‘wo native regiments of 
about 1,500 infantry were required 
for their defence, and a small brig 
and four gun-boats to be employed 
among the crechs, islands, and rivers. 
—( Fullerton, Low, Maingy, &c.) 


Tavoy.—This place stands on the 
banks of the Tavoy river, about thirt; 
miles from its mouth ; lat. 14° 4’ N., 
lon. 98° 5 E, Its situation is unfa- 
vourable to commerce, 28 during the 
dry season vessels exceeding 150 tons 
burthen cannot approach within six- 
teen miles; it had therefore better 
be abandoned for some port nearer 
the river’s junction with the sea, such 
as Crab island, which is only twelve 
miles up, and where ships now an- 
chor. Prows, junks, und smail craft, 
however, can ascend at ull seasons, 
but the site of the town being low, 
it becomes doring the rainy season 
almost a ewamp, although there arc 
eminences in the neighbourhood. 
The spot was probably originally sc- 
lected to shun the Siamese. 
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The fort consists of two walled 
enclosures, 500 to 300 yards distant 
from each other, The extent of the 
inner wall, which is constructed of 
burned bricks, is about two miles and 
a half; the outer wall only encloses 
the north and west faces. In 1825 
the whole population of the province 
were congregsted either within the 
town or in its vicii , so that it is 
impossible to assign it any definite 
number. Fiom hence to Bankok, 
the capital of Siam, is reckoned only 
nine days’ journey overtand, 

So late as 1826 some persons who 
had been chiefs under the Burinese 
were secretly creating an agitation 
by working on the hopes and fears of 
the natives, but they were removed 
to Rangoon; after which the 'Ti- 
voyers, who are a quiet, orderly race, 
when they became convinced that 
the transfer was final, appeared de- 
lighted with their escape from the 
Burmese yoke. —(G@ov. Fullerton, 
Lueut, Low, Mr. Mawmgy, Capt. Bur- 
ney, he.) 

Tawarcy Iott.—An istand in the 
Eastern seas, one of the Gilolo group, 
situated within the first degree of 
south latitude. In length it may be 
estimated at thirty-five miles, by six 
the average breadth. 


Tawrttawi x.—A cluster of islands 
in the Eastern seas, about fifty-s1x in 
number, forming pait of the Souloo 
archipelago. Some are of considera 
ble extent, others arc high, some low, 
and not a few mere rocks. The chain 
of islands to the south-east of Tawee- 
tawee are all low, with a labyrinth 
of shoals between them, abounding 
with fish, and productive of the pearl 
oyster. The main island has plenty of 
excellent water, but very few inhabi- 
tants. The names given to many of 
these small islands in the Malay lan- 
guage are so indecent that they do 
not admit of translation.—(Dalrym- 
ple, $e.) 

Tawxacutat.—A considerable vil- 

in the province of Bejapoor, 
division of Gujunderghur, about thir- 
ty-four miles north from the ancient 
city of Bijanagur. This place is situ- 
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ated among low hills in a wild coun- 
try, and fiom the numerous rums of 
Mahomedan tombs appears to have 
been ance a place of some impoi tance. 
At present it belongs to the Nivam.— 
(Puilarton, &e ) 


Tava Istr ( Pulo Taya) ~A small 
island 1n the Eastern scas, situated on 
the east coast of Sumatia, lat. 0° 48” 
N, lon. 105° 5’ E, 

Trany —See Tsuare. 

Trxrcaon —A town 1n the pro- 
vince of Malwi, four miles distance 
from Mahomedpoor, which in 1820 
belonged to Holcar, and contained 
about 300 houses. 


Tursra Riven (trshta, standing 
sll) —The source of this mver has 
never been explored, but according 
to Nepaulese rcports st rives in 1 tbet, 
whence, after opening a passage 
thiough the great Himalaya ridge, 
forming the boundary of the Chinese 
empire, it enters the mountainous 
country to the south, and before the 
last war separated the domimons of 
the Gorkhas fiom those of the Boo- 
tan or Deb raja. While proceeding 
from the hills the Teesta falls down the 
piecipices of a mountain, about fifty 
mules north of Jelpigors, and enters 
the Rungpoor chstrict near its north- 
ern extremity, where it 15 bounded 
by the principality of Sikkim, and hes 
a chanucl 800 yards wide, contanng 
at all seasons'a gicat dcal of watet, 
with a quick stream broken by rochs 
aod rapids. South from the cataract 
ingle logs of wood can be floated to 
within ten miles of the Bengal fion- 
tier, to which distance canoes can 
ascend. In the dry season boats of 
150 maunds can ascend to Paha 

oor, near the frontiers of Sikkim, 
hue during the rans boats of 1,000 
maunds. This river, duting its 
course through the British terntories, 
receives the accession of many 
streams, and 18 subjected to frequent 
changes of name and channel, until 
it at last joins the Pudda, or great 
eastein branch {or truuk) of the 
Ganges near Nabobgunge, after pei- 
forming a course, including windings, 
of about 400 miles 
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The duty of the Teesta river is 
supposed to be an old woman, ands 
one of the comton objects of wor- 
ship, or village gods, among the sm- 
ple ethnies of the vicinity This 
venerable nyinph cnyving the atten- 
ton paid toa tval named Budiswara, 
detached a portion of her aver to 
destroy the temple where her com- 
petite: tecuived adoration The stra- 
tagem however did not succeed, as 
the stream detached on this predatory 
excursion, through the counter influ- 
ence of Budiswara, was met and swale 
lowed up by anothu river named the 
Korotoya Branches of this nye 
which have ceascd to be the principal 
channels are, av 1s frequent among the 
natives, named the dead Tcesta, Its 
name in Sansent iy said to be Fiishna 
or Trisrota, the fiist implying thirst, 
the latter thice springs According 
to the Calipurana it 1s said to have 
originated in the following manner. 
Parvati, the wife of Siva, was one 
day fighting with an asuta, o1 infidel, 
who would only worshtp he: husband. 
‘This monster during the combat be- 
coming very thusty prayed to Siva, 
who rather unrcason tbly ordered his 
wife to supply her adversary with 
drink to refiesh him. The Tecota 
in consequence sprung from the 
breasts of the goddcssin three streams, 
and in ihe manner has ever since 
continued to flow, 

The Teesta begins to swell in the 
spring, and usually rises two or three 
wehes between the 12th of Apml and 
the 12th of June, owing probably to 
the melting of the snow, no cons- 
derable change, however, takes place 
until the raimy season, Above and 
below Chilmaty it communicates with 
the Brahmaputia by means of several 
chanvels,—(¥F, Buchanan, §c ) 


Tiettacot.—A fortified post in 
the Choudan’s country, m Northern 
Hindostan, thiee miles north from 
the Cali river; lat. 29° 58 N., lon, 

37’ E. 


Terscaon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurangabad, twenty-eight 
niles NIC from Ahmedauggut , lat, 
W113 N, lon 75°18 EL 
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Tiurwari.—A town in the pro- 
uince of Guyerat, about fifteen miles 
north fram Ribdimpoor , lit 23°53! 
NK, lon, 71° 25° EE In 1809 this 
plice nominally beloneed to Kumaul 
Ahan, but vas in fact aden of thieves, 
and 11 1526 its mhabit ints continued 
to be the tertor of the country Its 
cucf was then a Baloochy, although 
Ins dependents were Coohes. He had 
many subordinate towns and villages, 
from which tubute was claimed, and 
somctimes realized: but the whole of 
thiy portion of Guyerat at the date 
Jist mentioned, presented a scene of 
Bg nc al desolation. In 1509 the m- 
Utiry force of Tehrwava consisted of 
forty horse and 300 foot ; m 3820 of 
two horse and eighty-two foot — 
(Afiles, Macmurdo, §¢ ) 


Trawremew Rurr—A river of 
Bootan, which passes ‘Tassisudon, 
and being swelled by the united 
streams of the Hatchicu and Pati men, 
finds a passage through the mountains 
fiom whence it 1s precipitated im tic- 
mendous cataracts, and tussung with 
rapidity between the high cliffs and 
vast stoncs that oppose its progicss, 
de cends into a valley a few miles east 
of Buxedwar, from whence it pro- 
ceeds to Bengal, where, under the 
name of Gud thar, it joms the Biah- 
maputra not far fiom Rangamatty — 
(Twner, § ) 


Tunare (or Teary) —The capital 
of a petty Bondcli chief, whose ter- 
aitoncs ate situated on the north- 
western frontier of Bundetcund, fifty- 
one miles west from Chatterpoor, lat. 
24° 45°N, lon 78°59 E. The £ch- 
yee raja op cirs to have been an in~ 
dependent chief ever since the dis- 
sotution of the Mogul empire, never 
having been considered tributary to 
india ob any othe: more powerful 
state, although, hike al! other small 
principalitics, hable to bave conte 
butrons extorted by such maiauders 
as possessedsufficsent strength About 
AD 1777, Raja Puchin Singh, the 
then reigning chicf of Tchice, in a fit 
of furious mental daangement put 
the wife of the late Raa Siwunt 
dsmgh, his predecessor, to death. On 
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recorenng fiom his temy o1ary pl ren 
25, bungsared with remorse, he abe 
dicated the throne and became a 
wandeting mendicant His pilgumage 
ws traced as fai as Clutracole, after 
which he was never head of At 
picsent the villages belonging to the 
Tchice state we so intermixed with 
othe, the property of adjaccnt 
chiefs, that it 15 impossible to discr- 
muinate them with any prctcnsious to 
accuracy In 1812 his ievenne was 
estitnated at four lacks of rupecs.— 
(Richardson, &c.) 

Tisanan —A_ subdiyieion of the 
Agra province, which, fiom the notice 
taken of it by Abul Fazcl, must in his 
time havc been of considciable impor- 
tance, but latterly 1t has alnost Jost 
its plice sn the maps, and 1s otherwise 
but little known. 


Turtracurrs.—A small town in 
the province of Bahai, district of 
Boghpoor, twenty-three. miles NW. 
fiom Rayamabal Jat. 25°15 N, lon, 
87° 37/E The hills here descend to 
the siver, and collecti.cly form the 
boundary between the old Mogul pro- 
vances of Bengal and Bahar Sultan 
Shuyah bine hae a fortress, which 
has becn a constderable work, the 
two extiemes being a mile fiom each 
other. The gates are of stonc, but 
the houses within we built of brick. 
In 1810 an iron cannon of catieme 
rudeness still remained at the gate, — 
(F Buchanan, §¢ ) 


Trricana —In the institutes of 
Acber this tegion 1s named Berar, but 
was only m_part posscssed by that 
sovereign. The Telingana language 
as the Andhra of Sanscit authors, 
and the woid Tehinga ts at once the 
name of a nation, of its language, 
and of the country in which it 18 
spoken, where it 28 also named Tri- 
hinga, Teloogoo, and Tenoogoo. The 
Telinga language, formerly called the 
Kalinga, occupies the space to the 
eastward of the Maharatta, from ncar 
Ganyain, its northern, to within a few 
nules of Pulicatits southern boundary, 
with the intervention of a stup at 
tenitory wheie the Gond tonguc 15 
used, 
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The above spice was divided into 
the Andina and the Kihnga coun- 
tues, the forme to the north, the 
latter to the south of the Godavery, 
and the aggregate comprehendcd the 
five Northern Cncats, a laze portion 
of the Nizam’s dommions, the dis~ 
tucts of Gudapah and Belluy, and 
the noithein portion of the lower 
Carnatic, besides Telinga families 
scattered over Diavida and the an- 
ent Carnatic, now named Mysore. 
In aspecinen of the Loid’s Prayer, 
fianslated into this language, the 
musstonaries traced fiftcen wo1 ds, used 
in the Bengalese, besidcs others from 
a Sanscnt source. At the era of 
the Mahomcdan conquest the greater 
part of these united provinces seem 
to have been known to that people by 
the general designation of Tehngana, 
and Warangol as the capital of the 
whole. By the English, and other 
Europcans, the ‘Lelingas were for- 
merly called Gentoos, a name un- 
known to any Indtan dialect. — 
(Wilks, A, D. Campbell, Colcbrvoke, 
Rennell, §c.) 


Triircucas (Talechar) —A sea- 
poit town on the Malabar coast, 126 
tiles travelling distance from Serin- 
Gapatam; Int 11° 45’ N,, lon, 75°33’ 
i, This place was long the chef 
settlement on the coast of Malabar; 
but the Eist-India Company’s com- 
meice having been tranfeied to Ma- 
he mm 1800, tt has since constdcably 
dechned The sichest natives, how-~ 
ever, still restle here, and the mha- 
Uitants are far more civilized than in 
other parts of the province. ‘Lhe 
grounds within the old English lines 
are highly cultivated, and the thitv- 
ing state of the plantations on the 
sandy land shewa that the whole is 
capable of improvement, Tellichery 
aa the mart for the best sandal-wood 
brought from above the ghauts; and 
the cardamoms of Wynaad, which 
are mostly exported from hence, ae 
reckoned the best on the coast. 

In A.D, 1683 the premdency of 
Surat established fe factory here for 
the purchase of pepper and carda- 
moms; and in 1708 the East Inha 
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Company obtamed a grant of the 
fort of Lulichery from the Colastry 
1 Chetical raya. Durning the regu 
of Tippoo, m conscquence of his 
hostile policy, this settlement was 
supported at a gicat expense, and 
partook so httle of the commerce of 
the countiy, that the Bombay go- 
veinmcnt contemplated rts tehnquish- 
ment In AD 18600 Icllichery, Mae 
he, and Darmapatam, formed a cute 
cle containing 4,48) houses, — (F. 
Buchanan, Duom, Duncan, §¢) 


Trrto —A town in the sland of 
Celebes, formaly the capital of an 
independent prinup ality , lat 5°57 S., 
lon 119° 30°E. In AD 1677 the 
state of Tctlo was bounded on the 
noith by the Coerecs, two aslands 
situited south of the river Maros ; 
and to the south it reached as far 
as Toit Rotterdam, The pimccs 
of Goak and [ello were both called 
kings of Macassar, although each 
B separate state, deiiving their names 
from thar capitals, Both, however, 
have long been under the power of 
the Dutch.{Starormus and Notes, 
Se) 

Trnassram,~—This province is 
bounded on the west by the great 
Stamese range of mountains, which 
are flanked by paralicl ridges tunning 
north and south, and gradually de- 
clining m height as they approach 
the plans = [he interveumg valleys 
are narrow, and serve as outlets to 
the mountain stieams, flowing S S§ W. 
until thcy reach the sea, Some of 
the highest peaks in the central chain 
behind the British territoies have 
been evtimatcd at 5,000 feet, end the 
conneeting bills and mdgcs at about 
3,000 feet in beight; but interrup- 
tions in the continuity of the chain 
occur in various parts, increasing as 
the south 1s approached. The breadth 
of the belt formed by the parallel 
zanges has been computed at thirty 
mules, but no actual survey has yet 
taken place. In the latitudea’ of 
Mergur and Junk Ceylon the breadth 
decieases, and nea the place Iast- 
mentioned the hills reach within 
aaght miles of the sea. The whole 
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of this mountainous belt is covered 
with jungle, almost impenetrable ex- 
cept by breaks in the chain and by 
the dry beds of torrents, and inha- 
bited by vid beasts, and a few Ka- 
rian tribes scarcely less wild. Fur- 
ther east beyond this natural boun- 
dary lie several important and fertile 
Siamese provinces, through which 
flow streams navigable for boats and 
amall prows. 

On the north Tenasserim Proper 
is bounded by the Tavoy province ; 
on the south it is separated from the 
Siamese possessions on the sen-coast 
by a small stream about lat, 10° 35’ 
N, 430 miles sailing distance from 
Prince of Wales’ Ysland ; on the west 
Tenasserim is shut in from the vio- 
lence of the 5.W. monsoon by a 
thain of rocky islands named the 
Mergui archipelago. The Tenasserim 
river rises in the hills north-east of 
Tavoy, about lat. 15° 30’ N., and as 
far as the parallel of Tavoy town 
flows through a valley just wide 
enough to permit its passage, but it 
afterwards expands and becomes na- 
Yigable, having been ascended by the 

js cruizer as high as old Tenas- 
serim, with ample depth of water. 
According to native accounts it is 
navigable for smal! boats and canoes 
100 miles above its mouth, From 
old Tenasserim a small branch di- 
verges towards the gulf of Siam, 
which formerly much facilitated the 
inroads of the Siamese. This tract 
slong the sea-coast is much inter- 
sected by creeks and rivers. 

Almost the whole of this province 
is at present covered by forest trees 
and jungle, only some spots of land 
being cultivated in the immediate 
vicinity of Mergui, and along the 
banks of the Tenasserim river, and 
afew occasional patches amidst the 
forest. Rice is raised on the island 
of Nauple, and other insulated spots 
in front of Mergui ; but the total pro- 
duce in 1825 was not adequate to 
the supply even of its own scanty 

lation. The rock formation here 
is sand-atone, and the soil a red clay, 
every where indicative of sterility. 

Tin is abundant, and with a suffi- 
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cient number of labourers a great 
juantity may be obtained ; birds’-neats 
fom e sea-coast and islands, sa- 
pan-wood from the interior, lignum 
aloes, an inferior description of san- 
dal-wood, and many other woods, 
barks, drugs, resins and balsams, not 

examined, rattans, dammer, stick- 

, timber for ship-building and 
cabinet-work, but no teak, are the 
remaining articles of commercial 
value, 

The original inhabitants of Tenas- 
serim are supposed to have been a 
distinct race from the neighbouring 
nations; but their long subjection to 
the Burmese and Siamese has so 
completely obliterated all peculiari- 
ties, that they are not now to be dis- 
tinguished from the Burmese, whose 
costame, manners, laws, and religion, 
they have adopted. The Karians are 
not numerous, and only to be found 
above old Tenasserim in small scat- 
tered tribes. Prior to the British 
conquest in 1824, the whole popula- 
tion of the province appears to have 
congregated in and around the town 
of Mergui ; the modern capital, Te- 
nasscrim having been destroyed by 
the Siamese, who during the war 
earried off 1,000 of the inhabitants 
into slavery, but were compelled 
subsequently to restore most of them 
by the interference of the British, 
In A.D. 1825 the town of Mergui 
and scattered hamlets in its vicinity 
‘were supposed to contain about 1,500 
houses, and 8,000 persons. What 
follows, although placed under the 
head of Tenasserim, applies to the 
British conquests south of Rangoon 
collectively, viz. Martaban, Ye, Ta- 
15% Tenasserim, and the Mergui 






les. 
At Martaban the south-westmon- 

soon and the rains set in together 
about the beginning of May, but they 
are severest in June, July, and Au- 
gust. In September the winds and 
rains moderate; in October they be- 
come still less, and in the beginning 
of November entirely cease, 

which the cold season sets in, which 
continues until the end of February, 
the climate in many respects greatly 
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resembling that of Bi |. In a coun~ 
try so abundantly supplied with mois- 
ture, and so completely covered with 
& most luxuriant vegetation, hot 
winds are unknown; on the sea-coast 
the regular land and sea winds prevail. 
The geological formation is almost 
universally granite; that of the is- 
Jands granite, with an occasional 
intermixture of lime and sand-stone. 
The present inhabitants consist 
principally of Peguers or Taliens, 
Burmese, Carians, Taoungzee, Cho- 
Jomé, and Pasa; but the first class 
are much the most numerous, the 
emigrants from Pegu up to June 1827 
exceeding 20,000 persons. If 
pled like Hindostan, the space is 
capable of supporting 4,700,000. 
Many Chinese settlers may be ex- 
pected, when we consider the extra- 
ordinary influx of that nation simi- 
larly or less favourably situated. 
Borneo, Java, Banca, and several 
other islands, the peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, Siam, Rhio, Singapoor, Pe- 
nang, &c. all possess thousands of 
that industrious people, who will no 
doubt resort to those provinces, 
where they will find their property 
and persons protected. At present 
there is no inequality of property or 
rank, because wealth was rarely pore 
mitted to be either accumulated or 
inherited. At present the revenues 
arise from the land-tax, poll-tax, salt 
duties, fisheries, mines, monopolies, 
customs, transit, market and excise 
duties, and coinage. In 1827 the 
total amount of the revenues amount- 
ed to only 3,42,770 rupees, but were 
in ten years to exceed fifteen lacks of 
Tupees, 
The institution of inland commer- 
cial marts and fairs, to accommodate 
the Siamese, Shans, aud other dis- 
tant nations, was contenplated, 
more especially at a post called Prau 
Thounghy, or the three das, on 
the frontiers of Siam, to which stick- 
lac of a superior quality may be 
brought from Laos, and raw silk from 
China. The teak forests of Marta- 
ban have been ascertained to be of 
great extent, and to contain timber 
of the very best quality. The best 
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ports are Amherst, Tavoy, and Mer- 

i, at all of which ship-building may 

advantageously carried on. The 
distance between the mouths of the 
Rangoon and Martaban rivers is only 
seventy miles, and this quarter of the 
Burmese territories are particularly 
vulnerable.—(Craufurd, Lieut, Low, 
Fullerton, Maingy, Sc.) 


Tenassznrm Rivcx.—This river is 
said to have its source in the eastern 
hills, whence it flows south-westward 
until it joins the by two mouths 
at Mergui, I gable for boats 
above 100 miles from its debouchure, 
and above thirty miles for vessels of 
smail burthen.—(Crauyfurd, Low, $c.) 

Tencare—A town on the sea- 
coast of Ceylon, division of Negam- 
patoo, situated near the south-east- 
ern extremity, having a small bays 
and tolerably good anc! oring groun 3 
Jat. 6° 8 N., lon. 80° 48’E. = This 
place is so situated that both mon- 
soons are land winds, and is remark- 
able for droughts; in one instance 
twelve months elapsed without the 
re - a single drop of rain.—( Davy, 

. 






TancayarataM.—A small town 
in the Travancore province, thirty 
miles W.N.W. from Cape Comorin ; 
lat. 8°16’ N., lon, 77° 25’ E, 


Teanare Iatx (Zernati).—One 
of the smal Moluccas, about twenty 
five miles in circumference, situated 
on the west coast of Gilolo; lat. 50° 
N,, lon. 127° 20°E, The Dutch 
proves of Ternate includes Tidore, 

[otir, Machian, and Batchian, which 
are properly the Moluccas, being 
the original places of growth of the 
finer spices. Larger nutmegs are still 
found ia the woods of Ternate than 
any produced in Banda, Although 
all efficient power has long been pos- 
sessed by the officers of the Dutch 
establishment, a native sovereign, the 
sultan of Ternate, has continued to 
exercise certain functions of royalty 
over the natives of the island, In 
1774 his nominal dominions compre- 
hended the greatest portion of the 
north of Gilolo, and also 3 great part 
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of the north-east of Celebes, where 
are the Dutch scttlements of Mana- 
do and Goruntolu. Sangir also be- 
longed to him, and the neighbouring 
islands of Siao, Karahita, Tagulan- 
da, Banca, and Tellusyani. 

On this island, in 1775, there were 
three mosques for the Mahomedans, 
and one church for the Dutch, but 
none for the Portuguese, who had be- 
come as black as the natives. The 
country is divided into five districts, 
over which there are five chiefs, and 
alsoa captain laut or high admiral, who 
commands the sultan’s prows, Besides 
these there is an officer who superin- 
tends the police. The Dutch settlers 
reside at Fort Orange, and consist 
of a governor and council, a shah- 
Dunder, and fiscal, In 1777 the 
Dutch establishment, civil and mili- 
tary, comprehended 847 persons, by 
whom the trade was in a great mea- 
sure monopolized ; the Chinese, how- 
ever, always enjoyed considerable 
privileges. Ac that date no Chincse 
junk was permitted to visit Ternate 
direct from China, but they were al- 
lowed to trade to Macasonr, which 
may be considered the western fron- 
tier of the Moluccas. 

The first Mahomedan sovereign of 
Ternate is said to have reigned from 
1460 to 1486, In 152) it was visited 
by the Portuguese, who took formal 
possession, but they were expelled in 
1530. In 1579 it was touched at by 
Sir Francis Drake, who according to 
the fashion of the day, took posses- 
sion of it in the name of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. The Portuguese repossessed 
it, and along with the kingdom of 
Portugal it devolved to the Spaniards, 
who lost Ternate in 1606, but re- 
tained a footing in the Mojuccas un- 
til 1663. In 1680 the Dutch com- 
pelled the sultan of Ternate to be- 
come tributary to them, and the 
princes of the other Moluccas were 
subsequently so thoroughly subducd, 
that in 1778 the kings of Tidore and 
Batchian were dethroned and exiled 
to Batavia. With the Dutch it re- 
mained until the revolutionary war, 
when it was twice captured by the 
British, but ultimately restored at 
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the peace of 1814,—(Stavorinus and 
Notes, Forrest, $c.) 


Tranian (Turyani, named also 
Terraie),—The word Turyani pro- 
perly signifies low marshy land that is 
navigable, theterm implying acountry 
of boats; but by the Nepaulese the 
word is applied to that portion of 
their kingdom situated on the great 
plain of Hindostan. The British 
section of the Terriani is principally 
comprehended in the Sarun distiict, 
and is a flat uninteresting tract, in 
some parts bare of trees, but gene- 
rally covered with a rank vegetation. 
Rice is the chief produce, and herds 
of cattle are scuttered over the coun- 
try, which in the dry season abounds 
with game, but during the rains 
these are obliged to seek shelter on 
the higher grounds, Such is this 
tract to the edge of the forest that 
borders the base of the mountains, 
from which wild elephants issue 
during the night, and commit depre- 
dations on the neighbouring rice- 
fields. 

The Nepaulese Terriani is a belt 
of much greater extent, and in gene~ 
ral about twenty miles in breadth. In 
this space there area few small hills 
scattered, and much poor land, over- 
grown with trees and bushes of little 
value; but there is alsoa very large 
proportion of rich land, where the 
soil is muck better than in the con- 
tiguous parts of the British territory, 
but being less cultivated, abounds 
more with wild beasts, such as ele- 
phants and rhinoceroses, The breed 
of the first is of an inferior descrip- 
tion, and in general has a toe of one 
of ite feet much lengthened, which 
gives it an unseemly appearance. 
Tigers are not so numerous as might 
have been expected; black bears ofa 
large size are troublesome; wild hogs, 

hares, foxes, and jackals,are 
to be found in abundance. In some 
parts of the Terraie north of Robil- 
cund the climate ie so unhealthy, 
that not only the monkeys, but 
every thing that has the breath of 
life, instinctively deserts them from 
the beginning off April until October. 
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In the waste lands of the Nepau- 
Jese Terisami, the most common trees 
are the palas (erythima monosperma) 
and the umul (4oméar heptaphyllum), 
but by far the gicater propoition of 
these wastes us covered with long 
grass ot 1eeds, which ate burned once 
& year, n order to clear the country 
and improve the pasture. Owing to 
the moisture and coolness of the an, 
the fields at all seasons preserve some 
verdure ; but the grass seems to be 
of a very bad quality, os the cattle, 
although plentfully supphed, are to 
the last degree wretched The whole 
tract 1s intersected with numerous 
small streams, which not only answer 
the purposes of irrigation, but when 
swollen by the rains become naviga- 
ble, and enable the farmer to send 
down the produce of ins fields to a 
distant market, as well as to float 
down the valuable timber that shirts 
the lowe: ranges of the hills, 

Before the ‘Nepaulese conquests in 
this quartet, the petty rajas who go- 
verned its different portions were so. 
much aftaid of ther naghbours that 
they did not promote the cults atron 
of this low countiy, but on the con- 
tiary rather encomaged the oxten- 
sion of the woods, contenting them- 
selvcs with its produce im elephants, 
timber, and pasture. Even then, 
howevel, many rich spots wete occu- 
pied, and pioductive, but they were 
50 completely buried among the jan 
gle a» to escape observation. ‘ihe 
Nepaulese being more confident in 
thun own stiength, have cleaved much 
land, although a gieat deal still re- 
mains to be done Even now they 
export a great quantity of grain, and 
‘wele property more secure, the ter- 
nitory 18 capable of yielding considei- 
able 1esources. The climate 16 con- 
siderably cooler and moister than m 
the vicinity of Patna, and the hot 
winds, according to report, are almost 
a month later. About the first of 
April, however, the countiy becomes 
very unhealthy, good water scaire, 
and until the setting in of the cold 
season the pcople are subject to fevers 
and dworders m the bowels, which by 
che natives of Ncpaul ate attmbuted 
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to the asul, or poisonous air, which 
many of them imagine procecds fiom 
the breath of lage serpents, suppos- 
ed to habit the forests of the north- 
erm mountams, The existence of 
such seipents an any considerable 
number 15 worse than doubtful, and 
the unhealtiness of the chmate may 
be accounted for from the quantity 
of vegetable putrcfaction, stagnant 
wate, and similar causes. 

At the conclusion of hostilities in 
1815 the Bengal government at first 
determined to insist on the entare cea- 
ston of the Nepaulese Tertian: or 
low lands, but the expenence of a 
season’s occupation proved them of 
Iittle profit as to revenue and of 
extremely difficult management, while 
the climate was so destructive as to 
render the continuance of troops or 
civil officers for one half of the year 
vtteily impracticable. As a pohtic 
act of conciliation therefore, the 
whole of the eastern Terriam from 
Goruckpoor to the Cosa was testor- 
ed to the Nepaulcse m leu of certain 
pensions to the chicf Gorkha leaders; 
and the western, together with a very 
jungly pergunsah on the Gogera, was 
transferred to the hing of Oude in 
extinction of one of the two crores 
of tupees, obtained from him during 
the war {(F. Buchanan, Pubic MS, 
Documents, Kikpati ck, §e ) 


Trsuoo Loomroo (or Diggar- 
cheh) —A town in Tibet, the head- 
quarters of the Teshoo Lama, who 
13 protected and woishipped by the 
Chinese emperors of the present dy- 
nasty; lat. 20°7 N, lon. 80° 9 E, 
180 miles north fiom the frontiers of 
the Rungpoor district in Bengal, 

Teshoo Loomboo, or Lubrong, is 
properly a large monastery, constst- 
ing of 300 or 400 houses, the ha- 
bitations of the Gylongs (Buddhist 
monks), besides temples, mausoleums, 
and the palace of the sovereign pon- 
tiff. Its buildings are ull of stone, 
and none less than two stones high, 
flat-roofed, and covered with # para- 
pet rising considerably ahove the 
1cof, composed of heath and brush- 
vood. The foitiess of Shiggatzee 
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Jeung stands on a prominent ridge of 
rock, and commands the pass. From 
hence there are roads to Bootan and 

|, to Lahore and Cashmere, to 
the mines of lead, cinnabar, copper, 
and gold, by Tingri to Nepau!, to 
Lassa, and to China, The distance 
trom hence to Catmandoo by the 
marching road is estimated at 400 
miles. In 1780 the journey of the 
deceased Lama’s attendants from 
Pekin to Teshoo Loomboo, occupied 
seven months and eight days. On 
the north is the territory of Taranath 
Lama, bordering on Russia and Sibe- 
ria, whose influence more especially 
extends over the Kelmauks, or hordes 
of Calouck Tartars. 

The plain of Teshoo Loomboo is 
perfectly level, and is encompassed 
on all sides by high rocky hills. Its 
direction is north and south, and its 
extreme length fifteen miles; its 
southern extremity in breadth, from 
east to west, is five or six miles. The 
river Panomchieu, flowing from the 
south, intersects it, and at a small dis- 
tance to the north joins the Sanpoo. 
The hills are of a rocky nature, of 
the colour of rusty iron, and are eani- 
ly shivered by the weather into little 
cubical pieces, small cnough to be 
snoved about by the wind. Therock 
of Teshoo Loomboo is by far the 
loftiest of all that are in its neigh- 
bourhood, and commands an exten~ 
sive view, but no striking traces of po~ 
pulation are to be discovered, the na- 
tives crowding into the hollow reces- 
ses, From the north side the Sanpoo 
or Erechoomboo is visible, flowing in 
a widely extended bed through many 
winding channele, forming a multi- 
tude of islands. Ite principal chan- 
nel is described as being narrow, 
deep, and never fordable, 

In 1783, when visited by Captain 
Turner, there were reckoned on the 
establishment of the monastery at 
Teshoo Loomboo no less than 3,700 
Gytongs for the performance of daily 

yer in the goomba or 
Four Lamas chosen from among them 
auperintend and direct their religious 
ceremonies, Their stated periods of 
devotion are the rising of the sun, 
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noon, and sunset, Youths intended 
for the service of the monastery are 
reccived into it at the age of cight or 
ten years, On admission they are en- 
joined sobriety, forego the society 
of women, and confine themselves to 
the severe discipline of the cloister. 
There are also a considerable number 
of nunneries, the regulations of which 
are equally strict, and an extensive 
establishment under the direction of 
the monastery for the manufacture of 
i At the capital 300 Hindoo 
Gossains and Sanyassies are daily fed 
by the bounty of the Lama. The 
extent of his dominiona, and the de-~ 
tails of his povernment are little 
known ; but the system certainly ex- 
hibits a hierarchy of long duration, and 
of some practical benefit to society. 
The Gylongs or monks, having de- 
voted themselves to the duties of re- 
ligion, obtain a larger portion of re- 
spect from their countrymen who 
follow worldly occupations. Being 
attached by a common bond of union, 
the one portion to labour and the 
other to pray, they enjoy in peace 
and harmony the bounties of nature, 
and before the Gorkha inroad in 
1790 found it unnecessary to main- 
tain a single armed man, either to 
defend their territory or to assert 
their rights. Since that unjust sg- 
gression the bonds of their depend- 
ence on the Chinese have been tight- 
ened; and in 1816 the police of the 
town of Diggarchch or Teshoo Loom- 
boo was under the charge of a resi- 
dent Zoongpoon, acting under the 
Tazin and judicial authorities at 
Lassa.—(Capt.Turner, General Kirk= 
patrick, Abdul Russoot, $c.) 





Taaxacore.—This is the chief mart 
oftrade between that portion of North- 
ern Hindosten adjacent to the course 
of the Gunduck river and Tibet, the 
goods being mostly conveyed by hill- 
porters, or on the backs of cheep. 

29°6' N., lon. 83°W E. According 
to native accounts the Gunduck is 
no where fordable below this place, 
being crossed either on wooden 
bridges, or on swinging bridges of 
ropes and rattans. This place, suid 
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to contain 1,000 houses, is situated 
io a fine valley, which has been com- 
pared with that of Nepaul, but is not 
so wide. At a short distance to the 
south-west, the white mountain Dha- 
walaghiri rears its enormous head, 
estimated to be 26,462 feet above 
the level of the sea. 


Tuakas (tha, place, kham, ferry). 
—A river ¢ ene a Sse 
which flows through the isthmus of 
Kraw, and joins the sea by two chan- 
nels in the gulf of Siam. At the 
mouth of the moat northern stands a 
town named Thathog, which forms 
the northern boundary of the Ligore 
raju's government. “The southern 
channel is called the Bandon, which 
name is sometimes given to the 
whole, This is known to be a con- 
siderable stream which Icads to Per- 
nioum, thrce day’s journey from 
Phoonga near Junk Ceylon, There 
are many islands at the mouth of the 
Bandon branch, named by Horsburgh 
and Valentyn, the Larchia Isles — 
(Capt, Burney, §c.) 

Tuaxit Peax.—A mountain peak 
in Northern Hindostan, thirty-two 
miles E.S.E. from Almora; lat, 29° 
31 N., lon. 80° 12° E.; 8,221 fect 
above the level of the sea. 

Tuaxoon Goomna.—A town in 
Tibet, the residence of the Saym- 
mpa Lama, ninety miles N.E. from 
Catmendvo ; lat 28° 28’ N., lon. 86° 
vE. 

Taxcots.—A small town in Ne- 
paul, seven miles west of Catmandoo, 
situated on a rocky eminence st the 
south-west corner of the Nepaulese 
valley, in a district separated from 
the others of the plain by a ridge of 
Jow hilla, on the most conspicuous 

tt of which stands Kirthipoor; 
fe. 27° 41'N., lon, 84° 54’ E. 


THanusan.—An ancient town and 
modern Seik chiefship in the province 
of Delhi, eighty-three miles N. by E. 
from the city of Delhi; lat. 29° 55’ 
N., lon. 76°48 E. By Abul Fazel 
in A.D. 1582 it is described as fol- 
lows. “ Thanesur is held sacred by 
the Hindoos. The river Sursuti 
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(Screawati), to which the Hindoos 

1y great adoration, runs past it. 
In the vicinity is a lake named Khoo- 
ket, to which pilgrims come from afar 
to worship and bestow charity. This 
was the scene of the war of the Ma- 
habharat. Out of the immense multi- 
tude of forces on the one side, and the 
troops of Judhishteer on the other, 
only twelve perzona survived the 
sl ter, of which number four were 
of the army of Doorjodhen, namely, 
Keeracharij, a Brahmin, who bad been 
preceptor to the Cooroos and Pan- 
doos; 2. Ashotaman, who had cxer- 
cised the same office; 3. Keerut, a 
Brahinan of the Jadown tribe; 4. 
Sujey, who drove the chariot of Dri- 
terashter, The other eight survivors 
were of the Pandoo army, viz. the five 
Pandoo brothers; Sateck, of the Ja. 
down tribe; Hugtash, who was Door- 
jodhen’s brother by another mother ; 
and Krishna, whose fame is so uni- 
vorsal as to render any account of 
him unnecessary. Near to this place 
stood the ancient city of Hustina- 

yr.’ 

When taken hy Mahmood of Ghiz- 
niin A.D. 1612 Thanusar wasatill the 
capital of a powerful kingdom. At 
present it is the next town in im- 
portance to Pattiallah in the Sirhind 
district, and is still held in high ve- 
neration by the Hindoos, The inha- 
bitants of the surrounding country 
are chiefly Jauts, many of whom 
have become Seiks, and there are 
also a few Rajpoots of low caste. 
In 1822 the chiefship of Thanu- 
sar was disputed between Punjab 
Singh, the full brother, and Koon- 
wur, the widow of the deceased chicf 
Goolab Singh. The first was ac- 
knowledged by the British govern- 
ment, care being taken to secure an 
adequate provision for Koonwar and 
the other widows.—{Sir Join Mal- 
colm, George Thomas, Public BfS. 
Documents, &¢-) 


Txaumre (named Poag by the 
Burmese).—A district of India be- 
yond the Ganges, which is said to lie 
about twenty-five or thirty days? 
journey N.N.E. of Tongho in Pegu, 
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near the borders of Laos and northern 
Siam. The chief town bearing the 
name of the district, is situated about 
forty miles from the hills somewhere 
near to lat.19° N. According to 
native report, for it never has been 
visited by any European, it contains 
about 5,000 inhabitants, and is de- 
fended by a stockade. 

This country is inhabited by the 
Plau, a distinct race, not only from 
the Burmese and Siainese, but from 
the adjacent tribes, resembling much 
more the Chinese than any other 
people. They are probably some 
branch of the great Shan or Lao tribe, 
which under different appellations ap- 
pears to occupy the central and 
northern parts of India beyond the 
Ganges, and the word Plau appears 
to be some modification of the old 
designation Lao or Laos of the Por- 
tuguese, They are described as an 
unwarlike race, much addicted to 
agriculture and commerce, and of 
course tyrannized over by their neigh- 
bours the Burmese und Siamese. 
They are Buddhists in religion, yet 
burn their deak Their marriage 
feasts consists of poultry, buffaioe 
and cow beef, venison, monkcys’ 
flesh, and large rate; their drink ‘an 
ardent spirit distilled from rice. 

The district of Thaumpé is govern- 
ed by a Burmese chief who resides in 
the capital. The country is flat, to- 
lerably clear, and well adapted for 
the rice cultivation, cattle, small 
horses and buffaloes are employed in 
agriculture. Cotton is raived, the 
tea-plant cultivated and the leaves 
pickled, indigo is quite common, blue 
being the prevalent colour, stick-lac 
is procured in the jungles, and the 
silk-worm reared. The forests con- 
tain many valuable trees, but the ab- 
sence of navigable rivers prevents 
this source of traffic being made 
available. Gold is found in the 
mountain streanis, iron is abundant 
aod manufactured, tin, after disap- 
pearing in the north of Tavoy, again 
presents itself here in considerable 
quantities, The most productive 
mines are those of lead, and it is 
from hence that the Burmese armies 
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are wholly supplied with that metnl. 
‘The Plau send an annual caravan to 
Rangoon from whence they bring 
back salt, salt-fish, areca, woollens, 
Picce-goods, crockery, and spices, in 
exchange for their own commoditics. 
A commercial intercourse ia also 
maintained between Thaumpé and 
China ; from whence spices, silks, 
cottons, woollens, paint, paper, and 
cutlery, taking back the produce of 
the Plau country. The merchandize 
is transported on horses and asses, 
and the caravans are said frequently 
to muster ubove a thousand persons 
well provided with arms.—(2udblic 
Journals, Lieut. Low, §c.) 


‘Turoc,—A town in Northern Hin- 
dostan, nincteen miles north from 
the Chour station; lat. 31° 7’ N., 
lon, 77° 24’ E. 


Turravv.—A town and district in 
on the north-western frontier of the 
Gujerat province; Int, 24° 15° N,, 
Jon, 71° 32 E. ‘The pergunnah of 
Theraud is bounded on the north by 
Marwar, Sanjore being thirty miles 
N.N.E. from the town. in the 
west it is bounded closely by Wow, 
which is only twelve miles ‘distant. 
To the south it has Babouc, thirty 
miles distant, and on the east the 
district of Deesa, in which direction 
its territory extends forty miles. It 
is remarkable that the portion of the 
Theraudri next the Runn is best sup- 
plied with water, the tanks aud wells 
at Sorecgaum, Beenap, Wow, Gole- 
gaum, nad Bookna being abundant, 
of an excellent quality, and found 
only a few feet below the surfacc, 
yet they are all within cight miles of 
that salt morass. At the town 
of Theraud water is found about 
sixty yards below the surface, but it 
je not always of a good quality, and 
the wells from which the neighbour- 
ing villsgea are supplied are frequent- 
ly brackish. This scarcity of water 
prevents the cultivation of vegetables, 
of which, with the exception of 
onions brought from Rahdeupoor, 
Theraud is destitute. 

In 1820 engagements were entered 
into with the British goyerument by 
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Hur Ohanjee, the chief of Theraud, 
Hurbhanjee Waghela of Morewatra, 
Omer Khan Jut of Watyee, and 
Poongajee of Deodhur, all of whose 
territoires had been rivaged and de- 
populated hy troops ftom Joudpoor, 
by famine, and by Coohtes and Kho- 
zas_ In 1809 the town of Theraud 
contamed 2,700 houses, 300 of which 
were inhabited by Banyans, the re- 
mamndet by Coolies, Rajpoots, and 
Sindeans At the above dite the m- 
tary foree consisted of 1,200 horse 
and 500 foot, m 1820 it was reduced 
to 28 hoise and 405 foot, and the 
revenue to 12,000 rupees pet an- 
num —(Macmurdo, Mics, ¢ ) 


Tutactr —A town in the Cun 
tic, filty-two miles WS W from 
Ponduherry, Int 11° 42’ .N, lon 
72° ¥ Eo During the Carnatic wars 
of last century this was a strong 
place, and sustained several sieges. 


Tuirouta —A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Sh ihabid, 
beautifully situated on the west bank 
of the siver Some, about nineteco 
miles NNE fiom the fortress ot 
Rhotas, and mincty-s1x $$ W_ fiom 
Patna = ‘Lhe vicimity of this place ts 
much embellished with groves of 
trees, and seycral small Mihomedan 
tombs of fice-stone in a pleasing style 
of aichstectinc.—{ Pullarton, $c ) 


TIBET 
(or Southern Tartary). 


The limits of this extensive region 
have never been accurately defined, 
but for general purposes 3t may be 
considered as compiehcnding all the 
tract of countiy fiom the eastern 
boundanes of Cashmere, in lon 74° 
E to the fiontiers of China, about 
lon 160°, slanting south along the 
line of the Himalaya, fiom lat. 37° 
N. to lat. 28°.N. In length fiom east 
to west 11 may be estimated at 1,300 
miles; but its breadth from south to 
north cannot be distinguished, the 
demaication in that direction bemg 
lost i the vast Tartatcan plan By 
the uattves of Hindostan the tract 
of country adjacent to nnd on 
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both aides of fthe snowy peaks 19 
termed Bhote (Bhota in’ Sansenit), 
and the inhabitants Bhoteas; nor 
does it appear that the name of Tibet 
35 ans where tm gencial use to desig- 
nate the province, according to the 
European acceptation of the word. 
At present the whole terntory (with 
the eaceptian of Lihdack) 15 nonn- 
nally or really subject to the Chi- 
nese, and ot 13 the portion of Tibet 
more immedittely governed by the 
viccroy of Lassa that the following 
gencral description chiefly refers. 
The principal modern tuntoral sub- 
dovisions commencing with Lassa, the 
scat of the Dla, or grand Lama, 

1 Lissa 

2 Teshoo Loomboo 

3 Ibe Undes 

4 Liahdach 

But between the two first and the 
two Inst a grevt c\panse of unex- 
ploied countiy intervenes Accord 
ing to the debi ot Tacl cote’s anfoi~ 
mation, the ordets of the cmpero of 
China cach Taclicote on the British 
frontier (most due north of Luck- 
now) by the way of Tinsieu, Lrssa, 
Tizon, and Gurdon, the expresses 
being carticd by horsemen, of whom 
there are relays on the road, From 
Pekin to Y.issa, occupies forty-five 
days, from thence to Gurdon, fifteen 
days, and lastly to Paclacote, by a 
single horseman, six days, making a 
total of stxty-s.x dais, but the time 
employed between the two list 13 
scat ccly reconcileable with ther rela« 
latwwe positions In 1816 the deba 
abovementioned, although a function- 
ary under the emperot, could not re- 
cogmze Pekin, China he called Gee- 
reu, and nevet had heard of the woid 
‘Libet, 

This » an extensive plateau of 
great alttude, being part of the cle- 
vated table-land that gives rue not 
only to many great rivers of India 
and ‘China, but also to those of North- 
ern Tartary, o: Sibena The Indus 
and Sutuleye aie known to have their 
souices in this elevated region, but 
the river which more peculiarly ap- 
peitains to Tibet ts the Sanpoo, re- 
specting which futher information 
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and. Himalaya both belong to Tibet, 
and contain between them the sacred 
lakes of Manasarovara and Rawan’s 
Hrad, About the twenty-eighth de- 
gree of north latitude the Himalaya 
marks the boundary between Tibet 
and Bootan, and the summit of Cha- 
matari is probably the highest land in 
this direction, as from thence the 
rivers begin to flow north. Little is 
known regarding the interior of Ti- 
bet; but it is supposed to consist of 
extensive stony or sandy plains, di- 
versified by mountains of moderate 
height, and by pastures traversed by 
inconsiderable streams, which gene- 
rally lose themselves in salt lakes or 
morasses, According to Chinese 
documents, the principal rivers of 
Tibet are the Sanpoo and the Moun- 
choo, which last rises in some moun- 
tains, about ninety miles E. by S. 
Serpe Loomboo, piped it 
runs almost el within but eight; 
miles south "oF the Sanpoo, which % 
upposed afterwards to join, The 
Idjao flows past Lassa, a few 
miles to the south, ond afterwards 
falls into the Sanpoo with a rapid 
current. 
In the temperature of the seasons 
a remarkable uniformity prevails in 
this (the Lassa) quarter, both in their 
periodical duration and return, the 
same division nearly taking place as 
in Bengal. The springis from March 
to May, with a variable atmosphere, 
heat, thunder storms, and occasional 
showers. From June to September 
is the season of humidity, when hea- 
vy and continued rains swell the 
rivers. From October to March a 
clear and uniform sky succeeds, sel- 
dom obscured by fogs or clouds. For 
three months of this period a degree 
of cold is felt, far renter, probably, 
than is experienced even in northern 
Europe. Its extreme severity is more 
ieularly confined to the southern 
wndary of Tibet, near the elevated 
range of mountains which separate it 
from Nepaul, Bootan,and Assam. The 
summits of these are covered at all 
seasons of the year with snow, and 
their vicinity is remarkable at all 
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times for the dryness of the winds. 
Here meat and fish are preserved du- 
ring wiuter in a frozen state, as in 
Russia, Snow, howover, is not an 
indication of excessive cold, as at 
Melville Island, in lat. 75° N., none 
falla during the whole winter, and 
the frosty spicule that floated in the 
air never lay deeper on the ground 
than a few inches. At Tuena, in Ti- 
bet, on the 16th September 1783, at 
six in the morning, the thermometer 
stood below the freezing point. The 
aridity of the atmosphere also in Ti- 
bet is very remarkable, and operates 
an effect similar to that of the scorch- 
ing winds that prevail over some parts 
of Hindostan. Vegetation is fre- 
quently dried to brittleness, and every 
plant may be rubbed to dust between 
the fingers, 

When first viewed, Tibet strikes 
the stranger as one of the least fa- 
voured countries under heaven, and 
apparently in a great measure not 
susceptible of cultivation, exhibiting 
only low rocky hills or extensive 
plains, unfavourable to vegetation. 
On account of the severity of the 
climate, the inhabitants are obliged 
to scek for shelter in the valleys nnd 
hollows. From Phari to Nainee, on 
the road leading from Bootan to Tc- 
shoo Loomboo, a distance of nearly 
fifty miles, the country is very little 
removed in arpect, culture, and po- 
pulation from a desert. The hills 
are bare, and composed of a stiff, dry, 
mouldering rock, which splits and 
shivers with the frost. The usual 
crops are barley, coarse peas, and 
wheat, the first forming much the 
largest proportion of the whole. No 
tice is cultivated, and wheat is so 
scarce, that it never falls to the lot 
of the poorer classes, Coarse peas 
are given to horses and mules, and 
from barley the shraub (spirit, or whis- 
key) is distilled, which is so favou- 
rite a beverage with all ranka in Ti- 
bet. Turnips and radishes are the 
only garden vegetables, and peaches 
and bynes the only fruits. It is the 
practice of the cultivators to flood 
the low lands on the approach of 
winter with water, which freezing, 
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covers their surface with a sheet of 
ice, and thus preserves the scanty 
soil on their surface from the violence 
of the winds. 

Although the surface of the coun- 
try is so unpromising, its interior in 
some degree compensates by the 
richness of its mineral stores; and 
on the surface of this dry and clevat- 
ed region the production of nitre ie 
abundant and spontaneous. Gold is 
found in many parts, and often un- 
commonly pure. It is collected both 
from mines and the beds of rivers, 
attached to small pieces of stone; at 
other times it ia found in large masses, 
lumps, and irregular veins. ‘The gold 
mines are the exclusive property of 
the government, which, according to 
Abdul Russool, only permits one, 
situated eighteen munzils, or days’ 
journey, west of Lassa, and within 
three munzils of a place named Lun- 
chie, to be worked by contract on 
the following conditions: each indi- 
vidual applying for the privilege must 
come under an engagement to deliver 
to the sovereign six maashas of gold 
bullion, each maasha being rather 
more in weight than the tenth of a 
Tupee, for which consideration be 
obtains permission to work the mine 
for three or four months. Whatever 
be the result of his labour he is oblig- 
ed to deliver six maashas to the go- 
vernment; but any surplus he re- 
serves to himself, except when he 
discovers any single mass weighing 
more than seven tolahs, which (ae- 
cording to the authority above quot- 
ed) he is required to deposit again in 
the mine to prevent its exhaustion. 
The right of mining is granted only 
to such a number of persons as shall 
be sufficient, by the delivery of six 
anaashes each, to yield the govern- 
ment a total annual amount of five 
maunds, or about 400 pounds of pure 
bullion. Rock salt is found every 
where, but there is said to be nomines 
either ofsilver oriron. Cinnaber, con- 
taining a large proportion of quick- 
silver, is a production of Tibet, and 
might be advantageously extracted by 
distillation if fuel were more plentiful ; 
but unfortunately it ia remarkably 
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scarce, the only substitute for fire- 
wood being the dried dung of ani- 
mals, Thus situated, and in so ri 
rous a climate, the most valuable dia- 
covery for the frozen inhabitants of 
Tibet would be that of a coal mine, 
It is said that in some parts of China, 
bordering on Tibet, coal is found, and 
used as a fuel. 

In Tibet a great superabundance of 
animal life is found, which is not the 
case in Bootan, where, except do- 
mesticated quadrupeds, there are no 
others, and besides pheasants almoat 
no game. In Tibet, on the contrary, 
the variety and quantity of wild fowl, 
game, beasts of prey, flocks, droves 
and herds, are astonishing, and not to 
have been expected in so’ inhospita- 
ble a climate. Among the most re- 
markable animals is the yak or bushy- 
tail bull. In size they resemble the 
English cattle, and are covered all 
over with a thick coat of long hair. 
There is a great varicty of colour 
among them, but white and black are 
the most prevalent. Although not 
large boned they seem of great bulk 
owing to the profuse thickness 
theircoat. These cattle are pastured 
in the coldest parts of Tibet, on the 
short herbage peculiar to the tops of 
mountains and bleak plains. They 
are found almost every where, but 
the lofty mountains that separate 
Tibet from Bootan are their favourite 
haunts. They are never employed 
in agriculture, but are useful as beasts 
of burthen, and from their hair ropes 
and tentsare manufactured, Through- 
out Hindostan their tails are in greut 
request as chowries, to drive away 
flies and musquetoes; they are like- 
wise employed as ornanental furni+ 
ture for horses end elephants, They 
supply an ubundant quantity of rich 
milk, from which excellent butter is 
procured, and when uneasy they make 
@ grunting noise. Besides the yaks 
there are small cattle like those of 
Bengal, mostly employed in agricul- 
ture. 


Another native of Tibet is the 
musk deer, which is observed to delight 
in intense cold. This enimal is about 
the size of a moderate sized hog, 
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which it resembles in the figure of 
its body. It has a small head, a thick 
and round hind quarter, no scut, and 
extremely delicate limbs. From the 
upper jaw two long curved tusks pro- 
ceed, directed downwards. It is co- 
vered with a prodigious quantity of 
hair, between two and three inches 
Jong, which grows erect over the body, 
and seems to partake more of the 
nature of feathers or of porcupine’s 
quills, The musk isa secretion formed 
in a little bag, or tumour, resembling 
# wen, situated at the navel, and is 
only found in the male. This animal 
ia here reckoned the property of the 
state, and can only be hunted by per- 
mission of government. In that por- 
tion of Tibet adjoining the Himalaya 
and Cuilns mountains, the ch of 
temperature are so frequent and sud- 
den, that the indigenous quadrupeds 
require very warm clothing to protect 
them from its vicissitudes, and we 
find that nature has accordingly very 
liberally supplied them with the fittest 
materials, The sheep has a very 
thick and heavy flecce; the goat has 
at the root of his long shagey hair a 
very fine fur interspersed ; while the 
cow haya substance of the same sort, 
so little inferior in warmth and soft« 
ness, that it might almost prove a 
substitute for the fur of the celebrated 
shawl goat, another peculiar produc- 
tion of Tibet. These creatures are 
of various colours, black, white, a 
faint bluish tinge, and of a shade 
somewhat lighter than a fawn, They 
have strait horns, and are of a lower 
stature than the smallest sheep in 
England, The material used for the 
manufacture of shawls is of a light, 
firm texture, and grows next the 
akin, having over it a covering of 
long coarse hair, which preserves the 
softness of the interior coat. 
repeated trials it has been found im- 

ssible to rear this species of goat 
im any other country. 

The hare of Tibet bas a fur of 
peculiar lengih and thickness, and 
even the dog has a coat of fur added 
to his usual covering of thick hair. 
The wild horse, the wild ass, and it 
is reported, the mule are found 
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among the Tartarian mountains, but 
it is not known that they have any 
covering approaching the nature of 
fur. The bharal (ovis anmon), par- 
taking the nature both of a deer and 
a sheep, has at the base of its brittle 
hair a most beautiful brown fur, 
The domesticated horses are rather 
larger than the Bootan tanyans, and 
show considerable strength and speed, 
The mutes are also large and strong, 
and are the ordinary carriage animals 
throughout Tibet. The dogs resem- 
ble the large Nepaul mastiff, and are 
both stout and ferocious. Immense 
flocks of sheep are pastured through- 
out the country, where mutton forms 
the principal animal food of the mid- 
dling and bigher ranks, They are 
also occasionally used as beats of 
burthen, and flocks of them are seen 
in motion laden with grain and salt, 
each carrying from fifteen to twenty 
pounds, e skins of lambs are 
cured with the wool on, and consti+ 
tute a valuable article of traffic. In 
order to obtain the skin m the high- 
est degree of perfection, the dam is 
sometimes killed before her time of 
yeaning, which ensures a silky soft. 
ness to the fleece, and renders it pe- 
culiarly fitted for the lining of vente, 
for which purpose it is in high estima- 
tion over all China and Tartary. 
The principe) intercourse of the 
Eastern Tibetians, commercial as well 
aa political, iswith China. There are 
two roads from Lassa to Pecheen, or 
Pekin, the Chinese capital. The firat 
is the post road along which despatches 
are carried on horses, the journey 
to and from usually occupying two 
months, but expresses get over the 
space in twenty days; the other 
road is more circuitous, yet it is the 
one usually selected by merchants, 
being better adapted for the convey- 
ance of baggage and merchandize, It 
is, however, much more tedious, and 
commonly employs eight months, but 
it is the route pursued by the annual 
caravan, which reaches Lassa in Oc- 
tober, and sets out on its return to 
China in June. The caravan from 
China to Lassa in October usually 
comprehends an aggregate of 500 or 
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600 men, bringing goods, on cattle, 
mules, and in some instances on 
horses. The principal imports to 
Lassa in 1914 were tea in large 
quantities ; cocheen, a Chinese silk 
of coarse texture; khaduk, another 
coarse Chinese stik; various kinds of 
coarse cloths used for making tents, 
&c,; European broadcloth toa smait 
‘amount; various kinds of si! il 
bullion in Inmps, some weigl 
Tupees, athers smaller ; a little China- 
ware; pearls and coral; besides Eu- 
ropean cutlery and other miscella- 
neous articles. According to Abdul 
Russool, by a regulation of the Chi 
nese government it is required, that 
the amount of silver bullion sent to 
Lassa by the caravan, for the payment 
of the Chinese troops stationed there, 
for the salaries of the tazin, vizier 
and other contingencics, be receiv 
by the Chinese merchants in payment 
for the tea sold at Lasse and carried 
back to China, which appears a most 
cumbroua arrangement. The dutics 
on exports from China to Lassa are 
collected before their departure from 
Pekin, No goverument escort attends 
the caravan to Jassa, bot the imperial 
government is responsible for its se- 
curity, and makes good all losses sus- 
tained by theft or robbery during the 
transit. 

From Lassa to Pekin the caravan 
carries puttoo (a coarse woollen cloth 
manufactured near Lassa, of which a 
grent amount is annually exported to 
China); toos (a fine woollen cloth, 
resembling the looee of Hindostan ; 
and manofactured in Tibet); gold bul- 
lion, the produce of the Tibet mines ; 
mushroo (a silk manufacture of Be- 
pares) Hindostan chintzes, Allahe- 
bad cloths, imported from upper Hin- 
dostan, and otter skins, chanks or 
large shells, rbinoceros’-horns, and 
peacock feathers, all in the first in- 
stance imported from Bengal. 

A commercial intercourse subsists 
between Tibet and Assam, transacted 
on the confines of the respective 
states. The exports to Assam consist 
principally of silver bullion and rock- 
salt ; the imports from: Assam are 
rice, coarse silk, cloths, iron, stick- 
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lac, and a few other articles af small 
value; the whole estimated at one lack 
of rupees. 

It does not appear thet any arti- 
cles, the original produce or manu- 
facture of Nepaut, are imported to 
Tibet; the fitst-mentioned country 
serving mertcly asa route for the mer- 
chandize of [findostan, consisting 
principally of mushroo cloth and kin- 
kaubs manufactured at Benares; otter 
skins, pearis, coral, chanke or large 
shells, and buffuloe horns, from Ben- 
gal; Allahabad cloth, coarse sugar, 
and sweetmeats from Hindostan, an 
broad-ctoth, telescopes, mirrors, &e. 
of European manufacture. The ex- 
ports from Tibet to Nepaul are tea, 
China silk, and silver, all originally 
from China; and inusk, cow tailu, 
and sable furs, the produce of Tibet, 
A Nepnutese vakeel on the part of 
the Gorkha raja resides at Lassa, 
where he adjusts the litigations of 
his countrymen, end communicates 
in political affairs with the Chinese 
functionaries, It is conjecturedt hat 
there are from two to three thousand 
natives of the countries subject to 
Nepaul constantly residing in Lassa, 
where they act as gold and silver- 
smiths, and retail traders in puttoo, 
% coarse woollen cloth manufactured 
at Logha, a small village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lasse. The Tibetiuns 
entertain but an indifferent opinion of 
the Nepautese as a nation, considering 
them turbulent, ambitious, and en- 
eroaching neighb ‘ 

The natives of Cashmere establish. 
ed with their families at Lassa are 
computed st 150 persons, who carry 
on a considerable trade between that 

itel and their native country, from 
whence they import shawls, num- 
dee, a very thick woollen cloth, saf- 
fron, and dried fruit, The exports to 
Cashmere are silver bullion, and tes, 
of which lest article to the value of 
1,50,000 rupees, is annually exported 
from Lassa to Cashmere. The com- 
merce between Bootan and Tibet is 
Not o] and unrestricted, being mo- 
nopolzed by the Deb raja, who is 
the principal merchant in his own 
resinione, from whence he sends a 
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caravan annually, attended by about 
fifty persone, who convey from thirty 
to forty thousand rupees worth of 
goods, consisting principally of the 
following articles, om. a smell quan- 
tity of nce, barchatte cloth, burraec 
cloth, pearls and coral, all originally 
from Bengal. The return articles car- 
ried to Bootan are gold bullion, 
chowries or cow tails, tea, khaduk, 
a coarse Chinese silk, and cochcen, 
a Chinese embossed silk of a coarse 
texture. 

‘The Sikkim, or Damoo Jung raja, 
sends annually an offering of a small 
umount to the grand Lama, in re- 
turn for which he receives a present 
from that incarnation, but the real 
commerce is of trivial importanec. 
The intercourse, however, is quite 
direct, the route attended with little 
difficulty, and under existing circum- 
stances is apparently the best that a 
European, bent on exploring the 
country, could follow, Hindostan 
receives the merchandize of Tibet 
through the intervening countries. 
The principal article is gold, but from 
the concealment practised it is im- 
possible even to conjecture to what 
amount; the next in importance is 
tincal, then musk, and formerly some 
rock-salt, Tibet is not, as bas been 
supposed, destitute of woollen fa~ 
pbrica suited to the severity of the 
climate, although in beauty they can 
not compete with the manufactures 
of England. The best is named 
toos, a fine kind of woollen cloth of 
a soft texture, manufactured at Lassa 
only, and capable of receiving a great 
variety of dyes. The next is named 
puttoo, which is a coarser cloth re- 
vembling English broad-cloth, and 
also fitted for the reception of any 
colour. Great quantities, especially 
of a red colour, are annually export- 
ed to China. According to Abdul 
Russool, the common currency of 
Tibet is 2 coin named tank, about 
4s, 6d. in value, either whole or cut 
into halves. It has the appearance 
of a silver coin resembling the sicca 
rupee, but it contains very little sil- 
ver, the greater part of its composi- 
tion being a mixture of brass and 
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copper, so that it is rather difficult 
to account for its maintaining its re- 
puted value. Some few sicca rupeca 
are likewise current. As in Bootan, 
the first member of the state here is 
also the chief merchant, he is conse- 
quently invested with privileges above 
the common adventurer, who cannot 
enter into competition with him, 

In 1816, according to Chinese au- 
thorities, the ji iction of their 
sovereign extended in a westerly di- 
rection five days’ journey from Gur- 
don which is about 81° east longi. 
tude, but does not include Lahdack. 
The Chinese tazin who represents 
the emperor at Lassa, may be vir- 
tually considered the viceroy of the 
province in all matters of real im- 
portance, the bonds of subjugation to 
the celestial empire having evidently 
been drawn closer since Captain Tur- 
ner travelled in 178: The appoint- 
ment of the four viziers, who form 
the state council, cannot take cHect 
until presented to him, and be aubse 
quently confirmed by the Chinese em- 
peror. An appeal, en dernier ressort, 
may be made to him from all capital 
punishments, and he may order the 
naib or deputy to revise any le; 
proceedings. His rank is next to that 
of the Lama, and above the rajas; in 
real power he is greatly superior to 
both. Of tate years it has become 
part of his official duty to make ao 
annual tour to the Nepaul frontier, 
and on the opposite side aa far as 
China, attended by one of the four 
viziers,to examine the state of the 
country. For the expences of this 
excursion he is allowed 5,000 tanks 
(or about 10,000 rupees), which be 
seldom or never expends, extorting 
such articles ax he requires from the 
inhabitants. This exaction, however, 
is said to be the only oppression the 
Tibetians suffer from their foreign 
masters, whose government is other- 
wise mild and lenient. 

Within this vast province there are 
said to be only 1,000 Chinese troops 
permanently stationed; of which 400 
remained at Lassa, 200 at Gyanchee 
(twelve days’ journey west of Lassa), 
300atTeshooLoomboo(ten days’ jour- 
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ney south-west of Lassa), and 200 at 
Tingry fort, twenty-two days’ jour- 
ney W.S.W. from Lassa, and not far 
from the northera frontier of Nepaul. 
The small numerical amount of this 
force is partly accounted for by the 
entire reliance of the Lassa govern- 
ment on that of China for protection 
against foreign invasion ; but it also 
goes far to Prove the mildness and 
popularity of the government. The 
discipline is very bad, but the sol- 
diers are said ‘individually to be 
strong and hardy. Their weapons are 
matchlocks and swords, the last worn, 
on the right side, For the origin of 
this practice there is a tradition, that 
when Tamerlane conquered Tibet he 
treated the inhabitants with univer- 
sal clemency, on condition that they 
would adopt some custom whi 
should in future ages recal the me- 
mory of his predominance in these 
remote countries, in fulfilment of 
which the Tibet military have cver 
ane fixed the sword on the right 
side. 

The Lamas are the priests of the 
sect of Buddha in Tibet, and the 
territories adjacent, and are monks 
who, at least nominally, have forsaken 
the pleasures of this world; they re- 
ject in toto the doctrine of caste, and 
a prosclyte of any nation may be ad- 
mitted into their order. Those who 
consider themselves the adherents of 
Saky& Gamba, who came from India 
about the time of our Saviour, and 
has ever since resided at Lassa, where 
he enjoys perpetual youth; but, be- 
sides this individual, there are many 
other personages who arc considered 
to be incarnations of different Budd- 
has. OF this description the most 
remarkable are the Dharma raja, or 
spiritual chief of Bootan; but still 
more celebrated and sacred is the 
Teshoo Lama, who resides at Dig- 

rcheh, or Teshoo Loomboo, and is 
the spiritual guide of the Chinese em- 
peror. 

The grand or Datai Lama, who re- 
sides at Lassa, is considered by his 
adherents to be an incarnation of the 
divinity in 2 human form, on the dis- 
solution of which he cnters a new 
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one, after a stated period, and, be- 
coming thus revealed to the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, resumes his dor- 
mant functions. According to Abdul 
Russool, who long resided at Lassa, 
the mode adopted for ascertaining 
the identity of the new Lama, is the 
following : 

Immediately efter the mortal frame 
of the defunct Lama has ceascd to 
breathe, the religious orders com- 
mence a course of peculiar ceremonies, 
and all classes join in prayer and sup- 

lication for the restoration of their 
lost deity. These mysteries and in- 
vocations are prosecuted for a period 
of three years, during which period 
sums of money are distributed from 
the public treasury, and the priest. 
hood fare sumptuously. On the ex- 
piration of three years the naib or 
raja, who is the second sacred digni- 
tary in the state, proceeds to ascer- 
tain the time, place, and form of the 
Jama’s impending incarnation. At 
Lassa the high priests always reside, 
whose hereditary office it is to re- 
veal the migration of the Lama into 
his new form, and the raja calls on 
these hierophants, at the expiration 
of the above period, to depose se- 
verally what they know regarding the 
expected descent of the Lama. Being 
thus appealed to, the a Priest, 
having carefully secluded himself 
from all external communication, 
drinks shraub (spirits) until he is in- 
toxicated, and also performs various 
ceremonies ; after which, while thus 
inspired, he reveals in writing the 
time, place, and form of the new 
incarnation. This document being 
sealed up with much care, a similar 
reference is made to the second high 
priest, who having gone through a 
similar process of inspiration, pro- 
duces his revelation, after which a 
conclusive reference, accompanied by 
the like solemnities, is made to the 
third high priest. When thus ob- 
tained, these three declarations are 
opened, and, if their separate prog- 
nostics regarding the new incarnation 
do not exactly coincide, tha whole 
are rejected, and fresh ceremonies in- 
stituted, 
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On the other hand, when the 
three revelations exactly correspond, 
they are forwarded to the Teshoo 
Lama, who after examination con- 
firms them aa true and inspired, or 
rejects them as false and spurious. 
If the first, he promulgates his own 
written annunciation of the Lama’s 
re-appearance, declaring that in such 
a family gnd form, and at such a 
time, the Lama has been or will be 
incarnate, This instrument, marked 
with his seal, is sent to Lassa, where 
it receives the seals of the naibs of 
the four villages which compose the 
supreme council, and of all the prin- 
cipal functionaries; after which, as a 
matter of form, it is sent to the em- 

ror of China for his confirmation, 

hen the truth of the revelation has 
been recognized by that Forenul 
monarch, it is made public, after 
which the nobles, priests, and chief 
officers of government repair to the 
spot where the J.ama’s incarnation 
has been predicated, and conduct him 
with much pomp to the capital, where, 
after bein; inaygu , he takes 
up his abode in the palace or sanc- 
tuary, and enters un all the functions 
of his exalted station. According to 
Abdul Russool, he always ap) 
as an only child, whose father is sc- 
cretly immolated immediately after 
his ‘son’s recognition. It is said, 
however, that notwithstanding the 
fatal result above alluded to, that the 
honour of being father to the lama is 
eagerly sought after, and that there 
never has been an instance of a La- 
ma’s incarnation except in 8 rich 
family. 

Such is the Lama’s entrance; when 
his exit takes place, the body is ex- 
posed to the air until it becomes dry, 
after which it is enshrined in a case 
of highly wrought silver, representing 
a human figure in an upright attitude, 
and is thus deposited in the temple 
as an idol to be worshipped. 

sonal residence of the grand Lama 
Js at Patela (about eight miles distant 
from the city of Lassa), where 170 
priesta of the first rank, devoted to 
prayer and the performance of never- 
ending ceremonies, reside with him 
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inthe palace. He is almost entirely 
secluded from the world, never ap- 
pearing in public but once annually, 
when he repairs to the grand temple 
to perform public worship at the 
commencement of the new year, and 
corresponding with the Hooly of the 
Brabminical Hindoos. Even after 
his installation he rarely gives any 
attention to the temporal affairs of 
his state, and none at all to its in- 
ternal economy; yet it is said he 

lly takes exclusive cognizance 
of all correspondence with foreign 
states, On the arrival of a despatch 
from a foreign government, it is car- 
ried directly to the Lama, who imme~ 
diately summons his council, which 
after deliberation repairs to the resi- 
dence of the Chinese tazin, where the 
consultation is renewed. If the sub- 
ject be of extraordinary importance, 
a reference is made by the tazin to 
the emperor of China ; if otherwise, 
the tazin and council determine on 
the reply, which is carried to the 
Bsr to receive the impression of his 


The evils that might be expected 
to arise from this union of the 
priestly and regal dignities in the 
same person, are greatly neutralized 
by the complete seclusion of the 
grand Lama from temporal affairs, bis 
authority not decending to any of 
the inferior sacerdotal functionaries, 
who have no concern whatever with 
the civil administration of the state. 
At the annual celebration, however, 
of the great festival above-mention- 
ed an exception occurs, as for twen- 
ty-four days all the regular civil au- 
thorities continue suspended, their 
power being for that period of time 
transferred to the principal priests. In 
fact the Tibetian nation appears to 
be divided into two distinct and se- 
parate classes, those who carry on 
the business of the world, and ‘those 
who hold intercourse with heaven. 
No interference of the laity ever in- 
terrupts the lated duties of the 
clerey, yet it does not appear that 
the first are interdicted the study of 
any books held sacred by the Lamas. 
The ritual or ceremonial worship ap- 
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pears to differ materially from that 
of the Brahminical Hindoos; and 
from many of their prejudices, espe- 
cially auch as relate to the perplexing 
distinctions of caste, the natives of 
Tibet are wholly exempt. With the 
latter religion ia all system and order. 
A sovereign Lama, immaculate, 
mortal, omnipresent, and omniscient, 
is placed at the summit of their fa- 
bric; the Hindoos, on the contrary, 
acknowledge no individual supreme 
authority. The Lama is esteemed 
the vicegerent of the deity, and he is 
also the centre of the civil govern- 
ment, which derives from his sanctity 
its chicf influence and power. A re- 
gular gradation is also observed, from 
the grand Lama through the wholo 
order of gylongs or monks to the 
youngest noviciate. 

The dress of the religious orders in 
this quarter of Asia is the regular 
habit of every attendant at court. It 
consists of a vest of woollen cloth, 
with sleeves of a deep garnet colour, 
and a large mantle either of the same 
or of a thinner texture, resembling a 
shawl, a sort of philibeg or kelt, and 
huge boots of bulgar hides, lined ei- 
ther with fur or cloth, complete 
their habiliments. The priests of the 
two sects are distinguished from 
each other by their dress, the red 
and the yellow cap; but the last is 
reckoned the most orthodox, having 
asnong its adherents the emperor of 
China, The grand or Dalai of 
Lassa, the Teshoo Lama, and the 
Taransth Lama, preside as pontiff 
over the yellow, which sect, as may 
be supposed, prevails over a large 
portion of Tibet. In like manner 
three Lamas preside over the red divi- 
sion, viz. Lam Rimbochay, Lam 
‘Nawangmamghi, and Lam Ghassatoo. 
These have their residence in Bootan, 
in arate monasteries; the princi- 
pal of the red class in Tibet resides 
at Sakia, The president of a monas- 
tery is always styled Lame. Their 
religious buildings and monasteries 
are all adorned at each angle with 
the head of lion, having belle 
hanging from his lower jaw, and the 
same ornament is equally conspicu- 
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ous at every projection of the palace 
wall; yet the animal is not a native 
of the country. 

According to Abdut Russool, the 
next person in rank at Lassa to the 
grand Lama is the raja, who is also 
termed the naib or deputy, and is 
the functionary who administers the 
temporal affaire of the Lama's domi- 
nions. This officer is also considered 
a being of mysterious origin, un- 
dergoing trunsmigrations similar to 
those of the supreme pontiff, and 
having his identity established by a 
similar process. [olding a character 
distinct from the sncerdotal, he may 
be regarded as the civil ruler of the 
state, limited on one hand by the ine 
fluence of the Chinese tazin (or great 
man), and on the other by the per- 
manent Jaws of the realm. It has 
been stated ubove that all political 
negociations with foreign powers 
come under the immediate cognizance 
of the grand Lama; but during the 
interregna occasioned by his fre- 
quent transinigrations, the conduct- 
ing of these affairs, so far as concerns 
the local government of Tibet, de- 
volves on the raja, next to whom in 
rankand authority isthe council ofthe 
four shubbchs or viziera, which indeed 
may be considered the efficient gu- 
vernment as far as refers to domestic 
affairs, The members are always na- 
tive Tibetians, and when a vacancy 
occurs it is filled up by the raja in 
conjunction with the three surviving 
viziers; but the appoiutment must 
also be sanctioned by the Chinose 
tazin, and finally ratified by the em- 
peror, with whom in reality it reats. 
Each vizier receives in virtue of his 
office u considerable jaghire from the 
Lama, besides a salary from the Chi- 
nese government, equal to about 
1,500 rupees per annum, paid partly 
in silver and partly in cocheen silk. 
In A.D. 1816 the three existing vi- 
ziers were Doorang Shubbeli, Shut- 
teh Shubbeh, and Bangashar Shub- 
beh, 








The gradation of the officers com- 
posing the local government of Tibet 
are the following: ist. the raja; 2d. 
the council of the four shubbehw; 
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‘3d. two sheodebs, one for the coun- 
try, and the other for the capital ; 
4th, the phompoms or officers of 
the exchequer; 5th. the bukhsy or 
commander of the army; 6th. the 
cutwal or chief police magistrate of 
the capital; 7th, the zoongpoons, 
who are magistrates, collectors of 
the revenue, and principal officers of 
the police similar to the tannadars of 
the British districts. These last are 
fixed at stations about thirty or forty 
miles from each other, and have es~ 
tablishments under them of fifteen 
men armed with swords and match- 
locks ; but there does not appear to 
be any regular establishment of pre- 
ventive police throughout Tibet, nor 
indeed are criminal offences of such 
frequent occurrence as to call for it. 
To guard against petty thefts and 
burglaries, all ranks are enjoined to 
keep large and active dogs resembling 
the Nepaul mastiffs. The sheodebs 
above-mentioned appear to be judges 
of appeal in the civil and criminal de- 
partments, In extraordinary cases 
Bppeals are permitted to the court of 

e four viaiers, to the raja, and fi- 
nally to the Chinese tazin. 

The written laws of Tibet are said 
to be of great antiquity, and to have 
a strong analogy to those of China, 
according to which in recent times 
they have certainly been modified. 
Robbery or dacoity ix usually pu- 
nished by perpetual banishment, ex- 
cept when attended with murder, in 
which case death is inflicted on the 
delinquent. Adultery is not classed 
among criminal offences, nor is its 
perpetration said to excite any iras- 
cible feelings in the minds of this 
torpid people. With respect to ma- 
trimony, a custom prevails in Tibet 
at once different from the modes of 
Europe, where one female becomes 
the wife of one man, and the oppo- 
site practice prevalent over the 
greater part of Asia, where onc male 
exercises an uncontrolled despotism 
over many females. Here a custom 
still more preposterous is found, that 
of polyandria, one female associating 
with ali the brothers of a family, 
without any restriction of age or 
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numibers, the choice of the wife be- 
ing the exclusive privilege of the 
elder brother. This arrangement 
differs considerably fron: the Nair 
customs on the coast of Malabar,but a 
similar practice is said to be followed 
by the bearer caste in the province of 
Orissa. In the ceremony of mar- 
riage the prieate of Tibet have vo 
share whatever, it being ratified and 
completed without their interference. 
The officers of state, as well as those 
who aspire to such distinctions, deem 
it @ business ill suited with their 
dignities and duties to attend to the 
propagation of the species, which 
they entirely abandon to mere ple- 
beinns. 

It is a general belief in Tibet 
that the arts and sciences had their 
origin in the holy city of Benares, 
which the inhabitants have been 
taught to consider us the source of 
both jearning and religion; the Com- 

any’s old provinces are consequently 
eld in high estimation, The Gange- 
tic provinces are callcd Anakhenk 
or Anonkhenk, and by the Tartars 
Enacac, which appellation has been 
extended so as to comprehend all 
India, It is asserted that the art of 
printing, that engine of good and 
evil, has from a very remote period 
been practised in Tibet, but so limited 
in its use by the influence of super- 
stition, that not the slightest im- 
provement has ever taken place. 
Copies of religious worke are multi- 
plied, not by moveable types, but by 
means of sct forms in the nature of 
stereotype, which they impress on 
thin slips of paper of their own fabri- 
cation. The letters run from the left 
hand to the right, as in Europe. The 
printed and written character appro- 
iated to works of learning and re- 
figion is styled in the language of 
Tibet the uchin; that of business 
and correspondence the umim. Their 
alphabet and character they acknow- 
ledge to be derived from the Sanscrit, 
‘When visited by Captain Turner in 
1783 they were found acquainted with 
the existence of the satellites of Ju- 
piter and the ring of Saturn. 
According to tradition the ancient 
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ptomulgators of their faith proceeded 
from Benares, and after having ad- 
vanced to the east over the empire 
of China, are said to have directed 
their course towards Europe. The 
funeral ceremonies performed by the 
Calmucka near the river Wolga in 
Russia, on the decease of their chief 
Lama, are nearly the same with those 
that take place at the funeral of a 
gylong in Bootan, on the borders of 
Bengal, which shows the prodigious 
diffusion of the Lama religion and 
Hindoo system. Their own instruc- 
tion in science and religion the Ti- 
betians refer to a period long prior 
to the existence of either in Europe; 
but Sir William Jones considered 
them as Iindoos who had engrafted 
the heresies of Buddha on their own 
mythological religion. The principal 
idol in their temples is Mahamuni, 
the Buddha of Hindostan, who is 
worshipped throughout the vast Tar- 
tarian plains under an infinite variet 

of names. Durga, Cali, Ganesa wit! 

his elephant head, Cartikeya (the 
Hindoo Mars), with many other 
Brahminical deities, have also a place 
in the pantheon of Tibet. The same 
places of popular esteem or religious 
resort are equally respected in ‘Tibet 
and Bengal, Allahabad, Benares, Dur- 
jodun, Gays, Saugor island, and 
Juggeroauth being objects of devout 
pilgrimage ; but the two last are 
deemed of pre-eminent sanctity, while 
Gaya, the birth-place of their great 
legislator, is only of secondary rank. 
Those who are unable to perform 
the pilgrimages in person, acquire a 
considerable degree of merit by bav- 
ing it performed by proxy. Within 
their own limits, the peak of Chuma- 
lari, probably the loftiest of the 
Himalaya, is greatly venerated both 
by the Buddhists and Brahminical 
Hindoos, who resort there as votaries 
to pay their adoration on its snow- 
clad summit. No satisfactory expla- 
nation has ever been given of the 
peculiar sanctity ascribed to this 
mountain; but it may be observed 
in general, that every singular phe- 
nomenon in nature becomes an object 
of worship to the Hindoos, whether 
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it be a snowy mountain, a hot well, 
the source or conftux of a river, a 
lake, or a voleano, 

The inhabitants of Tibet, differing 
from most other nations (with the 
exception of the Lamas), either to- 
tally neglect the bodies of their dead, 
or treat them in a manner that ap- 
pears highly barbarous, The inferior 
Lamas are consumed by fire, and 
their ashes deposited in little metallic 
idols, but common subjects are treat- 
ed with much less ceremony. Some 
are carried to lofty eminences, where 
after having been disjointed, and the 
limbs divided, they are left a prey to 
ravens, kites, and other carnivorous 
birds; but in the more populous 
tracts the dogs also participate in the 
repast, 

Ina region so extended as Tibet 
it is probable there exists a great 
variety of local manners, customs, 
and dialects ; but only a small portion 
due north of Bootan having ever 
been penetrated to any depth by Eu- 
ropeana, the following remarks may 
be considered us chiefly applicable to 
this quacter. By Abdul Russool, 
who long resided among them, the 
subjects of the grand Lama are re 
presented as an industrious, con- 
tented, mild race of men, sluggish 
in their intellect, and phlegmatic in 
their amorous propensities, A genu~ 
ine Tibetian begins his day with the 
performance of a short worship at a 
public temple, every village possess- 
ing one, after which he pursues his 

liar occupation until the even- 
Ing, which is devoted to recreation. 
Dancing is a favourite amusement, 
and is performed by all ranks and 
degrees, there being no professional 
dancers as in Hindostan. Infanticide, 
so much practised in Chinn, is said 
to be unknown here: yet it is well 
ascertained that female infanticide is 
not unusual amongst the Bhooteas of 
the Himalaya, Marriage tekes place 
about the age of twenty or twenty- 
two, and is usually arranged by the 
parents of the parties, the female 
bringing a dower. Abdul Russoo! as- 
serts that the custom of one woman 


becoming the wife of all the brothers 
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still prevails in Tibet, in which he 
agrees with Captain Turner and 
other travellers, who seems satisfied 
of the fact, without endeavouring to 
explain what becomes of the lun~ 
dant females. ‘The original object of 
thie disgusting practice was probably, 
in part, to prevent too rapid an in- 
crease of population in a barren land, 
and it has been falling into disuse 
about Lassa since the Chinese be- 
came predominant; but it must also 
be ascribed to the torpid habits and 
phlegmatic constitutions of the na- 
tive Bhooteas and Tibetians, 

vated considerably by the mulupherty 
of their superstitious observances. 
Conjugal fidelity is consequently held 
in small estimation, a female being 
allowed to transfer her person and 
affections from one man to another 
without incurring the least reproach 
for making the first advances. In- 
heritance descends from the father 
to the oldest son, and in default of 
male issue, to the oldest brother or 
sons; but should the deccased 
leave no sons, brothers, or brothers’ 
sons, the property devolves to the 
wife and her daughters, 

The natives of Tibet are accus- 
tomed to very warm clothing, the 
dress of the lower classes in summer 
being woollens of an inferior descrip- 
tion, and in winter sheep or foxes 
skins, cured with the wool and fur 
on, About Lasea the joobhas or loose 
upper garments, and the trowsers of 
the higher classes, are made of Eu- 
ropean broad-cloth, Chinese satin, 
cocheen silk,and Hindostany mushroo 
or kinhaub, In winter the upper 
garment of the more affluent are 
tined with sable furs or otter skins ; 
the pocees classes then wear puttoo 
cloth of home manufacture, lined 
with sheep, goat, and jackal skins, 
and always travelling on level ground, 
carry a weight of clothing that bids 
defiance to the most piercing winds. 
Both here and in Bootan the great 
meo are ulisrly accustomed to 
travel in the dark. The houses of 
the peasantry are of a poor construc- 
tion, and resemble brick-kilns. They 
are built of rough stonca, heaped on 
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each other, with three or four apcr- 
tures to admit light. The roof isa 
fat terrace, surrounded by a parapet 
wall two or three feet igh ‘The 
chief food of the Tibetians is mut- 
ton, with various preparations of 
barley, mixed with tea and shreub, 
spirits or beer, and in their repasts 

ey are said to give a uniform pre- 
ference to undressed crude meat. Of 
this description mutton is almost 
their only food, and at their feasts 
the table is seen spread with raw 
joints of fresh mutton us well as 
boiled, The ordinances of their re- 
ligion forbid their cating fowls, but 
eggs arc an article of ordinary con- 
sumption. The higher ranks cat off 
china-ware, the lower off copper ; 
and each individual about Lassa car- 
ries with him a knife and fork of 
European manufacture imported by 
the way of China, 

The small-pox is a disorder os 
much dreaded by the natives of Tibet 
as the Plague is in other parts of 
Asia. hen it is known to exist in 
a village, the healthy burry off, and 
leave the infected to chance and the 
natural course of the distemper. The 
use of mercury for the cure of the 
venereal disease appeara to have been 
early introduced, and is administered 
with considerable skill. The great 
scarcity of timber not permitting the 
inhabitants to have boarded floors, 
they are troubled with cramps and 
rheumatic pains. On account of the 
high winds, sandy soil, and glare re- 
flected from the snow and ground, 
the natives of Tibet are subject to 
core eyes, and total lose of sight. 

A white scarf is an invariable at- 
tendant on every intercourse of cere- 
mony both in Bootan and Tibet. A 
similar piece of silk is always trans- 
mitted under cover with letters, which 
in England would prove an expensive 
compliment. This manufacture is of 
g thin texture, resembling that sort 
of China stuff called pelong, and is 
remarkable for the purity of its glossy 
whiteness. They are commonly da- 
masked, and the sacred words, “ om 
mans parm: om” are usually near both 
ends, which terminate in a fringe. 
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The origin or meaning of this mode 
of intercourse has never been ascer- 
tained ; it is of such moment, how- 
ever, that the raja of Bootan once 
returned a letter to the resident at 
Rungpoor, which he had transmitted 
from the governor-general, unat- 
tended with this bulky incumbrance, 
to testify its authenticity, 

The supreme control of the eastern 
provinces subordinate to the Chi- 
nese is vented in the deba, tazin or 
viceroy of Oochong (Lassa), and the 
deba of Gurdon possesses consider- 
able power; but employments and 
honours are open to all classes of the 
people, there being no castes or pri- 
vileged classes in ‘Tibet. In 1816 an 
instance occured when an ironswwith 
‘was promoted from the anvil to the 
situation of shubbeh, or vizier of the 
great council. Wherever a deba re- 
sides a Lama is also appointed, the 
first being the civil and military go- 
vernor, the last a pontiff, to whom 
the conducting of spiritual arrange- 
ments is delegated ; and both autho- 
ties are frequently relieved or trans 
ferred from one station to another. 
All foreign merchants and others 
experience liberal treatment in Tibet, 
aod where there are a considerable 
number of any particular nation col- 
lected, as Nepauilese and Cashme- 
rians, they are permitted to adjust 
their own peculiar disputes by arbi- 
tration, This disposition to liberality, 
however, has in modern times been 
greatly counteracted by the prover- 
bial jealousy of their Chinese supe- 
riors, who view all strangers, especi- 
ally Europeans, of all Europeans 
the British, with singular horror and 
suspicion. Neither doves the sterile 
aoil and rigid climate of Tibet pre- 
sent any attractions, for it et once 
restrains population within the nar- 
Fawest bounds, and by the absence 
of exportable productions, prevents 
the extension of commerce; indeed, 
the state of affairs is exactly such as 
might be expected in a country gu- 
verned by a sluggish hierarchy, en- 
tirely dependent for protection ons 
foreign and very distant government. 

With the exception of one gold 
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mine, according to Abdul Russool, 
the revenue of the state ia wholly 
derived from land rent, which is fixed 
in ita amount by the unalterable re- 
cords of the country, where the gum 
due by each respective estate is par- 
ticularly specified, and collected 
agreeably thereto by the zoongpoons 
deputed from Lassa, The tenures 
by which land property is held are 
said atly to resemble those of 
Bengal and may like them be sold 
and transferred in whatever man- 
ner is most agreeable to the pro- 
prietor, and when retained deacend 
in hereditary succession, The te- 
nants and cultivators who punctu- 
ally discharge the legal demands 
against them can neither be removed 
or have that demand augmented. 
The revenue when collected is for- 
warded to Lassa, where it is deposit- 
ed with the phompoms or fiscal offi- 
cers, who, under the control of the 
viziers, have charge of the general 
treasury and superintend the state 
disbursements. There is no regular 
tribute paid by the Tibet state to the 

rs of China, but an inconside» 
rable present is annually sent him by 
the grand Lama, who receives one in 
return of much ter value, 

‘The geographical and chronologi- 
cal knowledge of the Tibetians is so 
very limited that no accurate infor- 
mation has yet been procured, either 
of the ancient extent of the king- 
dom, or of the age of their religious 
institutions. Their cycle is that of 
twelve years, and their year is subdi~ 
vided into twelve months, commenc- 
ing like the Hindoo Hooly at the vere 
nal equinox. In 1816 the deba of 
Taclacot informed Captain Webb 
that 130 years had elapsed since the 
perfect subjection to China of the 
provinces adjacent to the British pos- 
sessions in Northern Hindostan; but 
there is reason to believe that event 
took about A.D. 1720, when 
the emperor of China acquired the 
sovereignty of Tibet in the old way, 
by interfering in the quarrels of two 
contending parties. On the 5th of 
July 1780 the Teshoo Lama died in 
China of the small-pox, in the fortys 
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seventh year of hig age. In Decem- 
ber 1783 bis successor, although only 
eighteen months old, and unable to 
speak, when visited by the British 
ambassador, conducted himself with 
astonishing dignity and decorum; 
such were the effects of early disci- 
pline. 

The affairs of Tibet continued ina 
flourishing, or at least tranquil con- 
dition, until 1790, when the Gorkhas 
of Nepaul without provocation com- 
meneed hostilities, the first ex, 
rienced for many years, and invaded 
Tibet. Their progress was rapid, 
and being wholly Nisxpected: “they 
appeared so suddenly before Teshoo 
Loomboo as scarcely to allow the 
Jama and his gylongs time to effect 
their escape, which they did with 
great difficulty across the Sanpoo 
river, Having then plundered Te- 
shoo Loomboo of the accumulated 
contributions of ages, and the tombs 
of their most valuable ornaments, 
the Nepaulese troops withdrew to 
their own country, into which they 
were pursued by the Chinese, defeat- 
ed in several actions, and at last 
forced to sue for peace on moe: iene 
minious terms, being compelled to 
restore all the plunder captured dur- 
ing their expedition, and pay an an- 
nual tribute. Since that epocha 
the Lamas have enjoyed profound 
peace; bat their influence bas becn 
much weakened, or rather overpow- 
ered, by that of their terrestrial pro- 
tector, ‘the emperor of China. he 
yeat 1816 was a period of the grand 
or Dalai Lama’s disappearance from 
the earth, the human form which he 
Jast animated having ceased to breathe 
on the 13th of the Persian month 
Rubbee ul Sanee, in the year of the 
Hejira 1230, at the age of eleven, 
after a spiritual and temporal reign 
of four years—{N. Macleod, Abdul 
Russool, Capt. Turncr, Bogle, Moor- 
croft, Rennell, F. Buchanan, Klap- 
roth, §c.) 


Trart, Litriz.—See Lanpacx. 


Ticao Ist f ‘or St. Hyacintho).— 
A small island, onc of the Philip- 
pines, situated due south of the large 
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island of Luzon; Iat. 12° 30’ N,, lon. 
123° 40’ E. In length it may be es- 
timated at twenty-eight miles, by sc- 
ven the average breadth. Here the 
galleon used to take in water and 
provisions before her usual deper- 
ture for Acapulco. 


Trcxany.—A town in the province 
and district of Bahar, fifty miles S.W. 
from Patna; lat. 24° 58’ N., lon. 84° 
50, E.  Tickary is only remarkable 
as being the residence of Raja Mitra- 
jeet, one of the very few remnuining 
wealthy zemindars in the Company's 
old provinces, and what is still more 
unusual, one of the very few possess- 
ing common sense. The soil of his 
estate is in general poor, and re- 
quires much artificial watering; yet 
in 1811 his clear income was esti- 
mated at £40,000 per annum; an 
immense sum in this cheap country. 
The fort has a substantial carthen 
rampart, with bastions fit for guns, 
and a good wet ditch. Within this 
is the raja’s house, a large pile of 
building, surrounded by the usual 
native appendages of gateways, gar- 
dens, tanks, fountains, and pavilions, 
besides a well-built circus and busy 
market-place close to the premiscs. 

The Mahomedans in the Bahar 
district occasionally make converts 
of pagans, especially by the purchase 
of slaves, who are treated with great 
kindness; but this mode of conver- 
sion goes on much more slowly than 
formerly, when the Mahomedans 
possessed the government and an 
enormous income, a great part of 
which was dissipated on this pecu- 
niary method of propagating their 
faith. Still, however, there is reason 
to believe that within these thirty or 
forty years a considerable increase in 
the number of the faithful has taken 
pa By the mere exertion of fa- 

eers, missionaries, or religious men- 
dicants, very little has been or can 
be done, but by the simple processes 
of purchasing and procreation, any 
religion might in a reasonable time be 
extended without giving offence, a 
very large portion of the nominal 
Hindoo natives being considered by 
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the spintual directors now in the 
country as not worth adimssion into 
their flocks, 

A conversion of this description 
in a temporal view would be evideotly 
disadvantageous, and in a spiritual 
sense the methods above alluded to 
could not with propriety be adopted, 
The plan, however, has succeeded 
perfectly well with the Mahomedans, 
probably more than one-half of the 
sect having an intermixture of Hin- 
doo blood. So far are the Lndoos 
from objecting to this mode of pro- 
pagating a religion, that Raya Mitra- 
ect of Tickary, a Brahmin, having 
dad's son by a Mahomedan woman, 
bred him up in that faith, and in 1809 
was expected to leave hum a large 
ploportion of his vast estates. If it 
be asked why a Biahann did not lose 
caste by such an action, the reply 1s 
easy, that a man possessing Raya Mi- 
trajeet’s wealth and power cannot lose 
caste, for the pttests would never 
dream of commntting so uncourtly 
an action. 

ibe Iickary 1ayas are miltary 
Biahbimins, chefs of the Domkatar 
tribe, and until lately hvcd im obscu- 
ity, Beer Sah was the first person 
who obtained 2 small zemodary, 
about the tune the Mogul govern- 
ment began to decline. His son 
Soonder, by ns talents mm turbulent 
umes, for which he was qualified, 
obtained a still laigcr cstate. He 
lived, as was then customary, seizing 
on all lands within his reach, plun- 
dermg such as would not jom his 
standaid, and paying nothing to go~ 
veinment unless when compelled b: 
an army. Having becn assassinated, 
he was succeeded by Bumyad, who, 
promising obedience to the English, 
wat decayed to Patna by Cossim Ali, 
and put to death, after which his 
wife was deliveted of a posthumous 
son, the present Raja Mutrajeet. 
Cossim Ali sent a party to destroy 
the infant, who was concealed in a 
basket of cow-dung and preserved. 
After the battle of Buxar he emerged 
from his concealment, and has ever 
since shewn gicat attachment to the 
Buteh government, Beimg a pru- 
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dent man, besides his purchases of 
jand he has accumulated much 


wealth, occasionally making a great 
display, but in private like all Hin- 
doos, frugal and penurious.—(F, Bu- 
chanan, Fullas ton, §c.) 


Trporz.—One of the Molucca 
isles, about twenty-one miles in cir- 
cumfcrence, situated on the west 
coast of Gilolo, three leagues south 
from Teinate, lat. 0° 45’ N., lon, 
127° 25’ E, Both of these islands 
are remarkably well watered by 
streams from their respective peaka, 
which are usually cloud-capped, Ti- 
dorc 15 populous, and formerly con- 
temcd twenty five mosques. The 
sultan also was a potentate of conside- 
rable consequence in this pait of the 
would, as he possessed a great part 
of Ghlolo to the south and east, the 
chict towns bung Miba, Weda, and 
Patany, and besides claimed sove- 
leignty over Wageeoo, Mysol, and 
Battanta. Iu point of fact, however, 
he was completely subject to the 
Dutch, who ised and deposed sul- 
tans as best suited thur commercial 
speculations. 

On the &th November 1521 Juan 
Catvatho, one of the surviving com- 
panions of Magcllan, arrived at ‘Ti 
dore, and was well received by its 
cluef, who granted bim a factory for 
the purpose of collecting cloves and 
other sprees. On the 2ist Decem- 
ber he loadcd two ships with spices 
for Span. Goncalo Gomez de Es- 
pinosa commanded the Trmdad, and 
it was his intention to procecd to 
Panama in Mexico, but he was cap- 
tured by the Portuguese. Sebastian 
del Cano went im the Victoria by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and after hav- 
ing lost many of his ciew during the 
voyage, airived at St. Lucas on the 
7th September 1522 with only eigh- 
teen men, thiee years fiom the date 
of their departute from Seville, hav- 
ing thus performed the first cucum- 
navigation of the globe. 

In 1526 a second Spamsh squadron 
auived at Lidgie, where they found 
the Portuguese had declaed war 
sgainst the chief on account of the 
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succour he had afforded to the aqua- 
dron of Magellan. Hostilmes then 
commenced between the two nattons, 
and continued with varted success 
until 1529. The Spaniards alleged 
that these islands were within the 
Pope’s line of demaication, which 
was the fact; but the Portuguese 
were unwithng to relinquish so pro- 
fitable a trade. About this period 
these differences were adjusted, the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth renounc- 
ing hus mght, such as it was, to the 
Moluccas for the consideration of 
850,000 ducats, advanced to him as 
a loan by the king of Portugal. 

In 1579 Drake, the famous arcum- 
navigator, arnved at Tidore, and be- 
gan to gather spices without the per- 
misston of the king, who was at first 
greatly incensed; but being after- 
wards by presents concihated, bis 
rage abated In_ 1613 the Dutch 
captured all the Portuguese settle- 
ments on this island and on Solor. 

In 1808 Mahomed Zem ul Abdeen, 
the sultan of Tidore, apphed by let- 
ter to the Bengal government, sohicit- 
ing a supply of ordnance stores and 
ammunition to enable him to resist 
the Dutch, by whom his domimions 
had been recently conquered and ra- 
vaged, and himeelf, family, and de- 
pendents compelied to fly to Papua. 
From this asylum he was soon alter- 
wards transported with his family, by 
Captain Greig of the bark Lord Min- 
to, to Ossoon, on the east side of 
Gilolo, wheie a considerable number 
of his most attached followers had 
asssembled. In consequence of these 
circumstances the Bengal govern- 
ment forwarded to the sultan diffe- 
rent stores to the value of 18,000 
rupees, on the arrival of which he 
attacked the Dutch and Ternatese, 
and recovered his authority in the 
Moluccas, and land of Maba on the 
istand of Gilolo —(Zumga, Forrest, 
Pubhe M8. Documents, §c ) 


Titcurva —A town in the pro- 
tince of Allahabad, situated on the 
high road to Rewah, about 26 miles 
travelling distance S, by W. fiom 
Allahabad city. 
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‘Trarcenxina —A large Malay vil- 
lage n the island of Java, situated 
about five leagues east from Batavia, 


‘Tr: onx —A town m the province 
of Malwa, peigunna of Indore, which 
im 1820 ‘belonged to Holcer, and 
contained about 300 houses.—{Mal- 
colm, fc.) 


Tiroxroor —A town 1n the pro- 
vince of Lahore, twenty miles west 
from Kangra, lat. 31° 35’ N, lon. 
78° 0 EL 


Tuyw.—A Burmese stockade im 
Cachar, the head-quarters of ther 
army, to which, in 1824, a British 
fleet of boats, with troops, ascended, 
combined with those of Gumbheer 
Singh The attack, however, was 
repulsed with considerable loss, but 
subsequently, i consequence of the 
landing of Sir Archibald Campbell 
at Rangoon, the Burmese abandoned 
the station and province. 


Timgaycotta —A town in the 
northern circars, distr t of Guntoor, 
77 miles W. by N_ fiom the town of 
Guntoor, lat. 16° 35’N, lon. 79° 
25’ E. Six miles west of Timerycotta, 
@ cataract 1s formed during the ram 
season by the river Yedlapadu, whicl 
an the opposite season 18 perfectly 
dry. The water falls from a height 
of about sixty feet, into a basin, 120 
feet in breadth, ornamented with 
several Hindoo placea of worship. 
The great elevation from which this 
water 1s projected would, under pro~ 
pet management, greatly assiat irmga- 
tuon,.—(Heyne, $c ) 


Trmaan Iets,—A very small is- 
land, situated off the east const of 
the Malay peninsula, lat 2° 52’ N., 
long. 104° 8’ E, This saland 18 high 
and woody, and has several others 
still smaller, lying off it to the west- 
ward. Vessels bound to India, 
through the straits of Matacca, may 
go within the lands of Timean, 
Pesang, Aor, Pulo Tingy and the 
main.—{ Elmore, §¢ ) 


‘Timon (ea:t).—A large vland in 
the Eustern seas, intersected by the 
ninth degree of south lat., and ex~ 
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tending obliquely jin a north-east 
and south-west direction. In length 
it may be estimated at 250 miles by 
forty the average breadth. The 
chiefa of Semao, Rotto, Savu, Kesser, 
and Roma isles, are also subordinate 
to the Dutch factory at Coopang. 
Timor isa hilly country, but does 
not contain any volcanoes. The 
elevation of some parts as seen from 
the sea, Captain Flinders thought not 
much inferior to the peak of Tene- 
riffe. The rivers are small, and not 
navigable beyond the influence of the 
tides, which rarely exceeds a mile, 
the rise and fall being about nine feet. 
The south-west point is surrounded 
by a reef from halfa mile to a mile 
off, and runs for some distance up 
the straits, both sides of which are 
low lands, but the water is neverthe- 
less very deep, The width of the 
entrance is three miles and a half, 
with a depth of thirty-six fathoms ; 
nor are there any dangers except the 
reef above mentioned. The interior 
is a ridge of mountains of great 
height, while the shores on the south 
side are low and over-run with man- 


a as ty of sandal-wood i 
large 8 ly_of sandal-w. is 
annually rocured from hence; but 


in quality is reckoned inferior to that 
of Malabar. The most highly per- 
fumed wood is found near the root, 
About 10,000 cwt. are annually ex- 

orted, in the first instance to Java, 
Bae ultimately to China, Gold is 
found in several of the Timor rivers, 
both iniumps and grains; but the abo- 
rigines are said to have a strong aver- 
ston to search for, or even to touch it, 
and many years ago massacred 5 party 
of Dutch sent inland to collect the 
precious metal, Copper abounds in 
the Plularan hills, but no iron has as 
yet been discovered, The Dutch and 
Portuguese between them claim the 
whole sovereignty of the island, 
Port Concordia is the eapital of the 
first and Delli of the last, but their 
respective boundaries are ill-defined, 
and some of the native chiefs dis- 
claim all subordination. It is, how- 
ever, admitted thet the whole coast 
east of Delli belongs to the Portn- 
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guese, and the whole of the south 
coast to the Dutch; on the north- 
west coast their possessions are in- 
termingled. 

The natives are mostly of a dark 
colour, with frizzled bushy hair, but 
approaching jess to the Papuan negro 
than the natives of Endé. They are 
below middle size, slight in their per- 
sons, and more resemble the South- 
sea islanders than the Malays. In 
the interior they are subdivided into 
small communities, governed by chiefs, 
who exercise all the powers of so- 
vercignty over the lower classes; 
near the European settlements the 
respective residenta administer jus- 
tice. The religion of the country is 
Pagan, but most of the chiefs prefer 
Christianity, retaining at the same 
time their ethnic priests, customs, and 
superstitions, It is said, that so late 
as 1820 there was not one genuine 
native convert to Mahomedanism on 
the whole island, nor was there any 
trace of Hindvoism. Their deities 
are particular stoncs and trees, the 
supposed representatives of evil 
spirits, whom they worship to escape 
harm, conceiving they run no risk of. 
annoyance from good spirits. 

Their domestic quadrupeds are 
buffaloes, horses, sheep, goats, hogs, 
dogs, cats, deer, monkeys, &c. They 
cultivate rice, maize, millet, kachang, 
yains, sweet potatoes, and cotton; 
but maize is the staple article of food, 
together with the sugar of the lontar 
palin, and a species of sago. The use 
of the plough is unknown, a wooden 
apade and sharp pointed stick being 
their agricultural instrumevts. In 
some cases they have wet land tram- 
pied to a proper consistence by buffa- 
oes, Coco-nuts and the areca palm 
are scarce, but the fontar palm 
abounds. A little sugar-cane is 
planted, but not for the purpose of 
making sugar. Fish ebound on the 
coast, but the natives are afraid of 
the sea, and seldom venture into a 
canoe, 

Their arms are bad muskets, and 
spears of iron and bamboo. In 
1820, a rebel chief, named by the 
Dutch, the keyser or emperor of 
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Amanoobang, had abont 2,000 men 
trained to fight on horscback, The 
population is but thinly scattered over 
thessland, and except those built by 
Europeans, at cannot be said to con- 
tain any towns. In 1820, the imports 
consisted of coarse blue and white 
clothes, chintses of a large pattern, 
glaring red handkercinefs, china silks 
ot conrseand gaudy patterns, payongs, 
muskets and gunpowder, iron, coarse 
cutlery, Macasvar purangs and Icad, 
The exports were saudal-wood, cath 
oi! and wax. Many whalers put m 
at C oopang and Delh, to trade and 
procure tetieshments.—( Malay Afis- 
ecllumes, Flinders, Crawfurd, ce.) 


Trxon Laur—An island in the 
Eastern sea situated between the 
seventh and eight dcgrees of south 
latitude, and the 132d and 133d of 
cast longitude. In length it may be 
estimated at seventy iniles by twenty- 
fiye, the average breadth, Except its 
dimensions and geographical situa- 
tion, nothing further 1s known re- 
specting it, 


Tiwnevrity (Trinavalt, one of 
Vishnu’s names ) —A dintiict mm the 
Southern Carnatic, situated between 
the eighth and tenth dcgices of north 
latitude, and occupying the south- 
eastern extremty of what 15 usually 
termed the pemasula. To the north 
at 4s bounded by the collectorate of 
Madura, on the south-east it i» se- 
parated from the island of Ceylon by 
the gulf of Manaar, and on the west 
is bounded by Travancore, from 
which itis separated by a hgh ridge 
of woody mountains of extremely 
difficult access. Generally speaking, 
however, Tinnevelly may be called 
an open country, as it contains few 
hulls, and those insulated and de- 
tached; but xt comprehends several 
tracts of waste and jungle, especially 
towards the east, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tutconn. In the Punyma- 
hal and Calacaud divistons there are 
numerous palmira trecs, growing 1n a 
sandy soul, and interapeised with dry 
giamn culuvation. ‘The elevation of 
the land above the sea increases as 
the country recedes from the gulf of 
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Manaar; but the district on the 
whole 15 constderably lower than the 
adjoming ones. Lhe principal nivery 
are the Tambarapurmt and Sylam. 
The first s1ses from the Travancore 
ghauts, lat. 8°35/N , and about twelve 
mules from its source forms the ca- 
taract of Pampanassum , after which, 
traversing a rich and cultivated coun- 
try, xt pe: Palameotta within a 
anle north, and proceeds towards 
the sea, into which 1t falls at Perma- 
con, having been previously joined 
by the Sylaur, 

‘The Sylaut river rises in the hills 
immedi itely north of Pooliery, at the 
eastern openmg of the Anangawel 
Pass, soon afte: which it 1s united 
with sevetal mvulcts, the most re- 
mathable being that which creates 
by ats falls the cataracts of € ourtal- 
lum, w lat 8° 56 N. This last-men- 
tioncd stream sues among the 
mountains that compose the southern 
side of a kmd of recess formed by 
the retiring of the grcat ghauts, aud. 
which 1s noted for the singulanty of 
its climate. This ices» 1s above 
twenty miles sn width, and its great- 
€st opemng through the Arangawel 
pass into the ‘Iravancore piovince 
about half as much, the pass itself 
beng vety narrow, and about ten 
miles in length ‘The recess has of 
late years been tolerably cultivated, 
and trom the Joftiness of the hills the 
scenery ts grand and picturesque, re~ 
sembhng ccitain romantic spots in 
Switzerland. Towards Cape Co- 
monn there 1s another pass into 
Travancore, known as the Arum- 
boohe pass, about two miles in 
width, and as much in length, the 
eastern opening of which hes exactly 
in the meridian of the cape, at the 
distance of twelve miles, 

Towards the southern aud eastern 
extremity of the coast thcre are many 
salt marshes, the largest being si- 
tuated mm Colsailpatnam and Vesie- 
putty in Calacaud. These maishes 
were foimcrly distinct and separate, 
but owing to some nundations about 
twenty years ago, four of them were 
united. They are divided ftom the 
sca by bogh sand-hills, have not any 
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natural communications with it, and 
he at unequal distances of from four 
to thuteen miles, Since the heavy 
monsoon of 1810 they have been 
filled to the depth of fiom five to ten 
feet, and the stagnant water, by its 
long continuance, has done infinite 
mischief by flooding the villages and 
cultivated lands, 

The climate of the notthern por- 
tion of the Tinnevelly district greatly 
1esembles that of Madura, but thee 
1 a considerable difference towards 
the centre, and long the fertile 
banks of the Tambarapum. The 
noithers monsoon scldoin reaches 
these quartcis before the end of No- 
vembet, aud genesally 15 not so heavy 
as m the cential Cainatic. In com- 
mon scasons the ams are ovat 
about the end of Deccmber, about 
which pciod the thermometer falls 
below 70° at sumisc Tus district 
has one pecuhanty of clunate, which 
as, thit a fall of iain 25 always ed- 
pected late in Jangary, sufficient i 
quantity to raise the mvere and ree 
plenish the tanks. In March the 
thermometer ascends to 94°. The 
cool rctreats of Iimneselly are 
Comtatlum, alrendy mentioned, and 
Trichcndorc, the climate of the fist 
being particularly gratifying to the 
feelings of an Duropcan carly in 
June, mnmediatcly after the heavy 
Majabat_ tains hive commenced, 
‘the diffirence of the thuimometer 
between Pulameotta and Courtallum 
1 usually about ten degrees, the first 
being mnch the hottest. With re= 
spect to this happy valley (Courtal- 
Jum) x 1 a singular fact, chat even 
while the rains daily pour down, and 
the sky 18 overcast, there 1s no sene 
sation within doots of damp, as there 
18 in the Carnatic during the notth- 
east monsoon, and razots and other 
steel instruments 1emain for a long 
tame without 1usting. Another cu- 
cumstance greatly assists the con- 
valesceuce of individuals, which 1s a 
small cataract, projected from a roch, 
unde which Europeans bathe, and 
derive great benefit fom its mvigor- 
atmg effects. Thr average tempcra- 
ture of the water at this fall is fiom 
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72 to 75° of Fahrenhet. The 
greatest height of the lowest fall of a 
cataract here 1s neatly 200 feet, and 
at noercat distance thee as a beau- 
tiful pagoda dedicated to Siva. 

Although, as may be mferted from 
the above desciiption, the clunate of 
Comtallum 35 very delightful during 
the months of June, July ,Angust, and. 
September, 1t 1s far otherwise during 
those of Febiuait, March, Apn, ind 
May, pattaking as it docs of both 
monsoons Bung dipuved of the 
salutary influence of the southerly 
winds, filled with luxnnant vegeta- 
tron, and unscotilated durmz the 
last-mentioned four months, the ch- 
mate becomes close and ultis, and 
genciates an endemne feser sumlar to 
that experienced on the dcoczal and 
Gambia. Tuichendore 1 a place on 
the sceside about thirty miles east 
of Palamcotta, and ts icsoitcd to 
dunng the months of March and 
Api, dor the bencfit of the sea 
breeze and chanze of air, bat n_both 
these respects its inicio: to Moo- 
fipetty. In respect to climate, ge- 
nevally, Tunediy his many adyan- 
tages. The north-east monsoon 15 
mild, in Match, April, ind May, the 
unpleasant months of the year, the 
stay at hind, and m June, July, 
and August, Courtallum afloids a 1e- 
fuge to mvalids 

The chicf productions of this d= 
trict we 11ce and cotton, the last of 
a supenot quality, and amounting to 
34,000 cawmes annually, But the 
same land cannot be put under cot- 
ton two successive seasons; one 
year’s fallow inust intervene, although 
the soil and chmate are both (avour- 
able. Many fruits, roots, and greens 
are produccd, but some of the most 
common Carnatic pulses ate wanting, 
and dining unfavourable seasons 11ce 
1simported fiom Travancore Prior 
to the French revolution, when Cey~ 
Ton and the Eastern islands were 
possessed by the Dutch, 1 was con- 
sidered of mnportance to establish 
spice plantations im Tinnevelly. 
Cinnamon and other spice plants 
were accurdwely procured, at a giest 
expense, and planted im gaidens tase 

fu 
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ed among the Inlls, which on 1814 
yulded ts follows: 












Tices 
Cinnamon 2... sees 110,557 
Nutmcay m the shell 545 
Coffce. . 25,203 
Tbs 
Cinnamon in store 1,394 
Nutmegs ditto. 4,391 
Coffee aitto ... 603 





Tew of the nutmeg trees had then 
attained their fall growth, but they 
woegencr lly flounshing indhe althy 
The unnamon plants also appeacd 
to thrive, and although imfcsor in 
quality to those produced at Co- 
lumbo, the bark would still have been 
valuible, hil not Grew Butun ap 
quned Cevion in perpetuity 

The chict towns im size ind popa- 
Jigon are Jinnevelly, Alvartincyclly, 
Shermideyy, and Culdaconrchy Phe 
Mihomcedins ate vers few, and the 
primitive Hindoo manners and cus- 
toms are scarcely any where scen in 

reater purity Apparently, the 

lapse of twenty centunes has made 
no change whitcver Phe Coillery 
tribe, on the western frontier, present 
nothing of the ugliness and deformity 
which gene illy characterize natives 
of the hills and wilds of Hindostan 

on the contiary, they are tall, well- 
made and fexturcd, and of a marual 
disposition — Lhe present inhabitants 
of Tinnevelly sccm to liye in a style 
of superior comfoit to those of the 
neighbouring distiicts, and in 1822, 
according to the returis of the col- 
lectois, were estimated at 564,947 
persons Their dwellings are mostly 
well raised and constructed, especially 
im the towns adjacent to the Tamba- 
Tapuini, where tiled houses, and wide 
clean and regular streets ate seen 
In the northern and western tracts 
of the Shevelpatore estate the dwel- 
lings are of a very inferior descr ption, 
ill-placed, damp, and unhealthy, con 
caling a gaunt, meagre, ill-looking 
race. 

In times of remote Hindoo anti- 
quits this district formed pirt of the 
great Pandian empire, the capital of 
which was Tanjore. Duung the early 
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Cainatic wars, ftom 2740 to 1768, it 
swarmed with dependent poligats, 
disunguished by uncouth names, such 
as the Palltaver, Nubbeekh in, Cut- 
tech, Catabomun ngue, and Pantalum- 
crutch, mn a state of perpetual hosti- 
lity, cach hiving his fort or den, situ- 
ated among the woods and fastnesses 
which then almost covered thiee- 
fourths of the country — At that pe- 
nod, nm conjunction with Madura, 
Tmncvelly was farmed for eleven 
lacks of rupees, and low as was the 
assessment, it gencially rumed the 
farmer from the «difficulty of collec- 
tion — In this disorderly st ate at con- 
tioucd unt 1792, fiom which date 
the Madras presidency collected the 
tubute, but until very litely, the 
poligus of many of ‘the smallest 
tricts of country excrciscd not only 
ail but cominal jurisdiction, the 
services as well as the lives of ther 
subjects beg at then disposal — 
When the wir ath Lippoo com 
menecd in 1799, and the Madras 
amy was actively cuploycd mm his 
dominions, a formidable inswireetion 
broke out among the southern pol- 
lams of Jinneveily, for the quelling 
of which a body of troops was 
marched into the country = This 
occasion was embiaced for cisaiming, 
the pohgars, demolishing the foits 
and strong-holds, and reducing them 
namediitely under the civil authority 
of the Company In 1801 a second 
msurrection took place among the 
southern pollams, which was consi- 
dcred to be connected with another 
an the Dindigul and Malabar coun- 
tries, but the whole were effectually 
subdued. In this manner, by the 
energy of government and the extinc- 
tion of a divided authorty, one of the 
finest districts of Hindostan was con- 
verted from a state of anarchy and 
confusion to one of subordination 
and prosperity. 

‘The chicf part of the revenue of 
‘Tinnevclly arses from the wet lands, 
which yacld two crops in the ycar.— 
‘The system under which the 1evenue 
was rcilized dung the government 
of the nabobs of the Carnatic, and at 
first with very httle improvement 
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under the Brush, was that of all 
athers the most lable to abuse.— 
The government and the cultrvatois 
shared the ctop according to a valia~ 
tron of the harvest made by persons 
appointed for the purpose, when the 
setson was so far advanced as to 
admit of a probable estimate bemg 
formed. After the crop was reaped 
the servants of government received 
the sovercimn’s share, which, tf less 
than the estrmite, wis made up by 
the tarmer, rf morc, the surplus was 
equally divided ‘The next operation 
was to dctermme what proportion of 
the goveinmcat gia should be re- 
cava in imoncy, ot tathar how much 
of it should be dcfivcred to certun 
of the princip tl mb abit ints to sell on. 
government account Ll wo-filths of 
the government proportion wore in 
this menner gcnerally made over to 
the inbubitants ata price tcaul ited by 
cucumstances, the renrannnz three 
fiflhy were stord up by the public 
functionaries It was consequently 
the policy of the nitive tulu, to m- 
ciewe his revenue by monopolizing 
the gram and cuhancing its price, 
without regaid to the ultrm te ame- 
horation of the country, but it was 
consistent with Butish policy to cn- 
deavont to abolish the monopoly, and 
tlansmute the rent in hind to a 
money tent. 

It 1s evident that the nitive system 
had iuuametable disadsat tages, and 
tended to derciorate both the morals 
and agricultue of the province It 
held out encouragement to no im 
dustry but that exerted to defraud 
goveinmicnt; and by convertmg the 
chatacter of the sovereign mto that 
of a merchant, it forced the govein- 
ment to monopolize the food of the 
people to sccure its revenue The 
abolition of a system so replete with 
inconvemcnce had long been a pre 
mary object with the British autho- 
nities, but so many obstacles and 
impediments intervened, from the 
prejudices and habits of the natives, 
that it was not until 1809 that a 
transition to a money 1ent conld be 
accomplished, The whubitants bkal 
the old system because it was old, 
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because it held out a specivus ap- 
pearance of proportioning the sove- 
reign’s demand to the produce of the 
season, beeauce then apithy Iced then 
to prefer subsistence unattended with 
the responsibility. of convciting thar 
gram mto money to piofit iccompa- 
ored by rsh and cretion, and Jisthy, 
because the system presented a wide 
field of embezzlement whercin to 
exciense thar exertion and ingcnusty 
Indced,in all countiics the great mass 
of the people atc the Jist te recognize 
the advantages 1esulting from. the 
application of principles which, not~ 
withstanding ther justness, do not 
happon to be petfeitly obvious. 

Under the old systam govcmment 
neaily monopolized all the zrun, be 
cause its shire was wathhcld ant] the 
fumers bad consumed thens, whoo 
government gin wis sssued to the 
mh obit mts, and the sos rein basing 
thus becoure the ercat corn factor of 
the com stry, dcuved his iyvenuc fiom 
a monopoly of the grain mstcad of a 
rent from the tind =| Unda such an 
muiimgement the resouces af the 
country could not be duselope | nor 
industiy be prepetly creited, al- 
though the revenue mht hive boune 
a laize propaition to the lant cutie 
sated and to the labom put in imo- 
tion, not to mention the enoimons 
bndances aonudly left outstanding 
For it 5 not by a comparison of the 
gions sum cxhibitcd mv land tas, 
thit the ments of a settlement uc to 
be appreciated, but by the net sun 
remarning in the ticasuty as an avail. 
able 1csource for the general caigen- 
cies of the state Although a transi- 
tion hom a gia to a money reut 
could not be effccted without some 
dimmution of the gioss revenne, yet 
this apparent deercase was counter 
balanced by a dumnution of chatzes, 
and by a ecneral mpiovement of the 
resonices of the countr, from the 
introduction of a more rational sys 
tem of collection. In 1817 the total 
gross collection of the publie 1evenue 
m Tinaevelly amounted to 5,614,131 
star pagodas ( Hepbuan, Public MS, 
Docunents, Medial Reports, Fyth 
Report, Orme, St) 
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Tiyngverty,— A town an the 
southern Cainatic, the capital of the 
pleceding district, filty-nme miles 
NN.E tiom Cape Comoin, lat 8° 
48’N,lon 78° 1’ EB ‘This place 1s 
situated about twenty-five mils east 
of the gieat mountams, and 15 large 
and populous On three sidcs it is 
suri ounded by eatensive paddy fields, 
watered from the rivet, and on the 
west by diy, high, and rocky ground. 
—(Afedical Reports, $c ) 

Fivcni —A fortress in eastern Tie 
bet, situated im the Lingn plain, which 
weording to Abdul Russool had two. 
pieces of cannon and a gintson of 
200 sokliers Ihe adyvcent silage 
contuned only forty houses, althou,h 
at hes on thc main road from Cat- 
mandoo to Lassa, ind ts a station 
where supplies of horses may be pro- 
cured Fiom hence to Teshoo Loom- 
boo the road 15 level, and it was by 
this toute that the Goikha tioops 
marched when they mvaded IJsbet, 
and plundeicd Feshoo Loomboo, in 
1792 


‘The favouite abode of the chiroo, 
or Bhotea antelope, or supposcd uni- 
corn of the Hunalaya, is the Jing 
Medan, a fine plain or valley 
though which the Arun flows, and 
which 1s situ ited rmmcdiately beyond. 
the snows by the Koote pass In 
this valley beds of salt are said to 
abound, to which the chuoos resort 
Abdul Russool, Mr Hodgson, §c) 


Thea (Tripura) —A large dis- 
trict in the province of Bengal, situ- 
ated principally between the tuenty~ 
sccond and twenty-fourth dezecs of 
north latitude On the north st 1s 
bounded by Silhet and Dacca Jelal- 
poor, on the south by Chittagong and 
the be1, to the east it 18 separated 
by hills and deep forests fiom the Bur- 
mese dominions, and on the west it 
haz the great river Megna and the 
district of Dacca Jclalpoor 

The Tipera distuet, also named 
Roushenabad, is the chief castern 
boundary of Bengal, andof vety large 
dimensions In 1784 1t was eetimat- 
ed to contain 6,618 square ouice, but 
yarious Jands have ance been added, 
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and sts eastern limits are not yet ac= 
curatcly defined. Towards this quar= 
ter the country 19 extremely wild and 
overgrown with jungle, and abound- 
ing vath clephants; but the tracts 
adjacent to the Megna aie mich, fer- 
tle, and commercial §=lhe distance 
iw a direct ine trem Comillah to the 
frontier of Ava Proper, neat the 
itver Kienducn, 1s rather more than 
200 geographical miles. Lhe ‘Tipu. 
ta tribe reach within a few miles of 
Conullah, and extend above thirty 
mules to the eastward, whnle Taun- 
duen, the capital of the Aengun, sub- 
ject to Ava, 15 from twenty to thirty 
miles m a dicct lime west fiom the 
Kicnduen — Phere 13 reason to sup- 
pose that the intervening space be- 
tween the Aengnn and Liipura na- 
tions will be about 200 geographical 
mics breadth —‘Throngh this ex- 
tent no passage isknowntoexwst It 
3 ptobably occupied by a mountam- 
ous burier, moic rugged than igh, 
at least no hills of very great cleva- 
tion are visible fiom the district 
bound wics 

Jowards the east, between the ter- 
uitory of the TInpura race and the 
ecntral inaccesmble mountains, there 
1s a wide hilly region, occupied by a 
people called Koohies (Kungkis), 
the Lingach of the Burmest, and 
Lingta of the Bengalesc, who appear 
to be a martial and predatory people. 
These and other small tribes are the 
people interposed betwocn Ava and 
Bengi, from about lat 24° 25° N, 
to lat 22° 55’ N = The pnnupal 
river of ipera is the Goomty, 
which spimzs from an unknown 
source among the eastern hills. 
It 15 ascended in February by the 
wood-cutters, fifty miles ubove 
Conullah, bemg thus far navigable 
for canoes, with a shallow current 
and winding couse. The low hills 
throngh which :t Bows are mtermixed 
with marshes and jccls, and for many 
months of the year s0 pestiferous, 
as to dete: even the Bengalese from 
cotermng them 

Both Itpeia and Chittagong ap- 
pear at one period to have belonged 
to the rajis of the fist. They were 
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early (about A D. 1279) attacked by 
the longs of Bengal, who seized large 
tracts, leavmg, howevet, the Tipera 
1Tja3 In the possession of large estates, 
a» tributaries, while the more inac- 
ccsmble parts contmued wholly inde- 
pendent, and occupied by the abou. 
gmultuhabitants The Mahomedans 
were in thew tuin woisted hy the 
chefs of Arracan, who retained pos- 
session of Chittagong until the ascen- 
dancy of the house of Iimour began 
to operate m thts remote quarter, 
when its conquest was finally cfccted 
in 1733 ~~ In times still more modern 
the cstates on the plains belonging to 
the ipera rayu have been, since 1765, 
subject to the British government, but. 
the Fiipura nation or tribe contmuc to 
maitain a hind of independent prin- 
cipality among the exstern hills, about. 
thuty miles wide. This people hive 
features entirely resembling the Chi- 
nese and Burmese, hive ther huts 
built on posts (a marked distinction 
from the Bengalcse), aod follow di- 
very impure customs abhorred by 
the Biahmins. They must conse- 
quently be considered as the same 
Tace as the morc easter» nations, al- 
though ther princes have adopted 
Hindoo names and usages, and with 
respect to the throne follow the sys- 
tem of Malabar, the raja beimg sic- 
cecded, not by ins son, but by his 
nephew. At present the Tripuras 
seem to be divided snto three tisbes, 
named collectively Teura by the Bun- 
galese, and, according to report, all 
speaking the same language, though 
varying in character. Maha Rayo 
Rayindra Mamck, the reigning chief 
in 1801, was much addicted to in- 
cbriety, and had, through imbeulity 
and mismanagement, so much involv 
ed his cucumstances, that his zemn 
dary was much reduced m extent 
That portion of the Tipera district 
adjacent to the course of the Megna, 
from Daoudcaundy to Luck:poor, 13 
famous for the production of exeul- 
lent betel-nut, held in such Ingh es- 
tumation by the Burmese and Aria- 
caners that they buy up large qran- 
tities, and even wnticipate the ensu- 
ing crops by advances of nioncy 
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The coarse cotton goods of this coun- 
try are known all over the world by 
the names of baftaes and cossaes, and 
ate an excellent, durable and substan- 
tial fibric, and. are largely export- 
ed, both by the Company and by pri- 
vate merchants ‘The most valuable 
articles of agricultaral produce are 
cotton, rice, and betel-nut, the culti- 
yation of which and thc prospetity of 
the district generally appear to have 
been annually increasing In 1814 
the amount ‘of the jomma, or land 
assessment to the revenue, was 
11,34,888 rupecs, and in 1801 the 
total population was estimated at 
750,000 persons, in the propoition of 
four Imdoos to thrce Mihomedans, 
Along the sea coast salt is moinufac- 
tured on government account In 
this district there are not any regular 
schools or scmun ities whete the Hin- 
doo and Mahomcdan laws and relt- 
gion are tanzht, and the lower classes 
of females hive the reputitron of 
bemg much «dicted to suicide 

Among the forests of Tipera the 
fiyal 1s found in 2 wild state, and 
the number of clephants annually 
cwght 1s very considerable, but they 
aic reckoned inferior to those of 
Chittagong and Pegu = The height of 
this animal has im general been much 
exaggerated In Indi the height of 
females 1s commonly fiom seven to 
eight fect, that of male» fiom exght 
to ten feet, measured at the shoulder, 
as horses are. The lirsest ever 
known, with certunty, belonged to 
Asoph ud Dowlib, the sabob of 
Oude, and was tiken in 1796, yet 
his perpendicular height at the shou!- 
der was only ten fect six inches Que 
belonging to Nusrit Jung, the late na- 
bob of Dacca m 1798, and of a great 
age, measured ten feet high, and the 
standard hught required by the Ben- 
gal government, for elephants pur 
chased for thur seivice, 1s nine feet 
—(F Buchanan, J. Grant, Crup, J. 
Eltwtt, &c ) 


Trratt —A small town and ghurry 
in the province of Allahabad, twenty- 
five mles NN E_ from Ditteah, Int. 
26° 1’ N, lon, 78° 30’ E. 
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Tinr1roorn.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Coimbatoor, containing seve- 
ral Hindoo temples, situated about 
thirty miles trnvelling distanee north 
by west from Daraporam. 





Trntattcuconam.—A small town 
in the Carnatic province, district of 
Chingteput, situated about nine miles 
travelling distance from the town of 
Chingleput, At this place there is a 
magnificent templededicated to Maha- 
deva, with four pyramidical gateways 
in the usual stoic of the south of 
of India, The principal one is about 
160 feet high, and near to it is «a noble 
tank faced with masonry. Another 
small temple devoted to the same 
deity, stands on the apex of a pic- 
turesque rock about 500 feet above 
the town, and is approached by a 
Aight of steps, mounting in a straight 
Jine from the base to the summit. 
The officiating priests here tell a story 
of two Brahminy kites, which come 
every day precisely at noon to feed at 
this temple, and afterwards fly to 
Bengal to quench their thirst in the 
waters of the holy Gangey.—{ fullar- 
ton, §¢.) 


Tinnoor (Tithuta), — A district in 
the province of Bahar, of which it oc- 
cupies the north-west corner, and 
vituated principally between the tw cn- 
ty-seventh and twenty-eighth degrees 
of north latitude. To the north it is 
bounded by the jungle territory of 
Saptari, belonging to Nepaul; to the 
south by the great Ganges, On the 
east is the Bengal district of Purneah ; 
and on the west the distuict of Sarun. 
In 1784, Tirhoot was estimated to 
contain 5,033 square miles; but since 
that period it has been variously mo- 
dified. 

Although not hilly, the surface of 
Tirhoot is more elevated, the soil 
drier, and the climate in gencral 
healthier, than those more to the 
south, yet during the summer the 
heat isintense. For agricultural pur- 
poses, it is plentifully supplied with 
water from several small rivers, and 
where these are wanting, tanks and 
reservoirs have been constructed. In 
& particular quarter embankments of 
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considerable strength and elevation 
are necessary to restrain the waters 
of the great Gunduck river, which 
occasionally oveiflows these dikes 
and inundates vast tracts of country 
from Kurnal to Hajypoor, sweeping 
away whole villages, with all their 
cuttle, inhabitants and woods. Tir- 
hoot is generally well cultivated, 
but in the north and south extensive 
wastes are found, contiguous to old 
zemindaries, which having remained 
in a state of nature and without oc- 
cuponts for many years, leave the 
boundaries of these estates undefined, 
and give rise to frequent afftays and 
much htigation, Tillage, however, 
has progressively advanced since the 
first year of the decennial settlement ; 
much jungle being annually reclaimed 
and bronght under the plough or con- 
verted to wholesome pasture, The 
most valuable exportable commodities 
produced are sugar, indigo, saltpetre, 
opium, tobacco, pawn, turmeric, gin- 
rand rice. Towards the northern 
rontier there are large forests, but 
no supply of timber deserving of note 
can be procured, for want of depth in 
the rivers. Could this be remedied 
large quantities might be obtained, 
The principal rivers are the Gunduch 
(a boundary one), the Bhagmati, and 
the Gogera, In 1814 the jumma or 
land assessment to the revenue was 
12,34,680, and in 1801, the population 
was loosely estimated ut two millions, 
in the proportion of onc Mahomedan 
to four Hindoos. The principal towns 
ere Hajypoor, Singhea, Durbunga 
and Mowah. 

The impure saline composition 
named khari, is mannfuctured in con- 
siderable quantics, not far from the 
Ganzes, about eight miles east of 
Singhea, The saline earth from which 
it is made is called rehu, and cfflores- 
ces in neveral pergunnahs in the 
districts of Tirhoot and Sarun, and is 
scraped together and collected at the 
surface. It is subsequently procured 
by burning and lixivation. At present 
there are not any brick or md forts, 
nor is there any specics of fortifica- 
tion to be seen, or any remarkable 
public building, if we except the gaol, 
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always the most conspicuous orna- 
nent ofa Bengal district, and generally 
well populated. Iu 1813, durnig Lord 
Minto’s administration, it was pro- 
posed in council to establish a Uindoo 
college at Bhowra int hoot, which 
had been an ancient hot-bed of Brah- 
minical superstition, upon the plan 
of the institution at Nuddea on the 
Hooghly, 

On account of its natural adyanta- 
ges of soil and climate, this district 
was originally selected by the Bengal 
government as an cligible station for 
improving the breed of horses, the 
aboriginal race of horses in that pro- 
vince being of the most contempti- 
ble description, feeble, vicious, and 
scarcely larger than mastiffs. A low 
marshy soil seems uncongenial to the 
nuture of this noble animal, which 
here degenerates immediately, while 
it thrives in arid tracts almost desti- 
tute of water. Many horses of the 
first quality have sinee been rearcd 
about Hajypoor, and horse dealers 
from Upper Mindostan attend the 
fairs to make purchases, A considera. 
ble number are also annually obtained 
at the government stud, for mounting 
the king's and native cavalry, besides 
those reared by the zemindars and 
others thronghout the country, 

Tirabhucti, corrupted to ‘ithoot, 
in the remote ages of Hindoo anti- 
quity was a component part of Mi 
thila, an ancient division of India 
which comprehended 4 great propor- 
tion of the modern districts of Tirhoot, 
Sarun, and Purneah, and ulso part of 
the adjacent tracts now possessed by 
the Nepaulese. The limits of the 
whole were the Gunduck and the 
Cosa rivers and the Nepaul moun- 
tains, and within those territories a 
distinct language was spoken, still 
named the Maithila or Trihntys, 
During the wars of the Ramayuna 
its sovereign was named Janaca, 
whose daughter, the far-famed Seeta, 
espoused the great Rama, whose ex- 
ploits are narrated in that mythologi- 
cal poom, Tirhoot appears to huve 
continued an independent Hindeo 
Principality until A.D, 1237, when it 
was invaded by Toghan Khan, the 
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Muhomedan governor of Bengal, who 
extorted a large sum of moncy from 
the raja, but did not retain Possession 
of the country. It was finally sub. 
dued about A.D, 1 by the Empe. 
ror Allah ud Deen, who annexed jp 
to the throne of Delhi. Along with 
the rest of the province it devoly- 
ed to the British government with 
the Dewanny in 1765, but was not 
permanently assessed for the revenue 
til 1794.7. Grant, Colebrovke, 
FP, Buchanan, Stewart, $c.) 

Tint. ~A station in Northern [ine 
dostan, which in 1817 was the resi- 
dence of the Garwal Ry 
23° N,, lon. 78° 29’ K. 
above the level of the sea 2,278 feut, 
At this place the Ganges receives the 
Bhilling, a cousiderable river that 
issues from the snowy chain. —(Hodg- 
son aud Herbert, sc.) 


Tinsoocre Narat Tuxrrn, — A 
small temple in Northern Hindostan, 
thirty miles north by cast from Se 
sinague 5 lat, 30°39! N,, lon. 74°55’ E. 


Tinoox.—A district on the cast 
coast of Bornco, situated between 
the third and fourth degrees of north 
latitude. The coast here is all low 
mangrove land, the mountains being 
very distant, and inhabited by Idaan, 
The country abounds with sngo-trees, 
which being the chief sustenance of 
the natives, they Plant anunally in 
great numbers to prevent any deficien- 
CY, a8 a considerable time must elapse 
before they ure fit to cut down. The 
Produce of the country consists prin- 
cipally of sayo and birds'-nosts, both 
of which are in great plenty and per- 
fection. It also yields wax, canes, 
rattans, mats, honey, biche-do-mar, 
and in some parts gold. In this dis~ 
trict there are many rivers the largest, 
named the Barow or Curan, from dif 
ferent places near it, hus about three 
fathoms of water at the mouth, but 
there are several shoals which render 
the assistance of a pilot necessary. 

The tribes known by the names 
of Tirgon and Tedong live chiefly on 
the north-east coast of Borneo, and 
are reckoned a savage and piratigal 
race, addicted to cannibalism. Their 
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Janguage 13 little known, but 1s ac- 
counted pecuia: to the tmbe, which 
1s probably a subdivision of the Idaan 
01 Horatoias —(For reat, Dats ymple, 
Leyden, Se) 


Tiararurt —A small town in Ti- 
bet, perched on the top of a table- 
land 200 fret Ingh, the residence of a 
Lama ands cseral gyInogs, who dwell 
mn sepu ite houses of rough stone, 
and lead a pastoral hile, Int 31° 
JON, lon $0°47E ‘Lins place ss 
overhung by stcep craggy hme-stone 
rocks, insulated pillars of winch, 
having resisted the weather longer 
than the softer portions, seem ready 
to tumble on the inhabitants About. 
two unles to the west are two hot 
spiings of clear water burstmg from 
a calcarcous table-rock twelve feet 
high, and neatly hilt a mre m diame- 
ter, which appears itsclf to have been 
forincd of the scuiment deposited by 
the spring while cooling, and is as 
white as stucco The water as it 
overflows the httle basins forms a 
great vaiiety of fantastic fizures, the 
calcareous matter being probably sup- 

ted by the chalky mountains ihove 
Tntapur, to the north-west of which, 
near Maar, gold s found = The low 
swampy land m the vales yields o 
grass which as cut and carned for 
winter hay for the horses of Garpan, 
Kienlung, Deba, and Dumpu Neatly 
opposite to the Lama’s house 1 a 
broad wall of stone, 150 yards long 
by four broad, covered with a gicat 
number of loose stoncs, on which 
prayers have becn inscribed by the 
pilgiims ‘Theic are also many small 
maths (temples) haying niches in one 
mdc, on which arc mpressions of La- 
mas and Hindoo deities in unburned 
clay, and on some piles of loose 
stones are figures of Limns of Nara- 

an (Vishnu), and of Bhasinasun — 


Moorcreft, §¢ ) 


Tinorurw (or the Chanese ety) — 
A town in the kingdom of Ava, situ- 
ated on the east side of the Irawady, 
neatly opposite to the junction of 
that iver with the Keenduem, lat 
22°20 N, lon 95°10’E Thevame 
1s amd to have origmated 10 remote 
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times from a victory gained here 
over the Chinese —( Ti ant, $c ) 


Tiawaw Ancavy (Ttravana an- 
gad:).—A small Moplay town an the 
Malbar province, mneteen mils 
SSE fiom Caheut, lat HPN, 
lon, 75°59 E Hns place stands on 
the banks of a tiver that comes fiom 
Trnada, and in the ramy season na- 
sizable for cavoes thirty-two imics 
further up. 


Tsrnim min —A considerable fish- 
ing village in the island of Java, situ- 
ated on the est side of the straits of 
Sunda, lat. 6° 15’S, lon 105° 45’ 
E Io the south-east thrs 1s ove of 
the best cultivated distiicts im Jia, 
but the neighbourmg woods and 
south-western cxticimity of the island 
hive never been penctrated by any 
European, and still remain wholly 
unknown —( Thorn, de) 


Tona Lasr —A gteat lake in the 
Batt t countyy om the hind of Suma- 
tra, which has not yet bern visited by 
any European. Yu 1822 1t was point= 
ed out from the hulls of Silindung, near 
Tapanooly, to Messrs Buiton and 
Ward, by their guules, the middle of 
the lake then bearing in the direction 
of nosth-cast fiom thespot whe they. 
stood, which would make it probably 
N.E from ‘Tapanools. From the 
distance at wlich they placed the 
extrenntics at each side of this cen- 
tral point, they catimated the length 
at sixty o: seventy nules, by o 
breadth of fifteen or twenty miles 
Lhe water of this lake was described 
as being accastonalls very rough, 0 
much so as to impede the passage of 
Loats to an island mm ats middle, where 
a patodical market 1s held, A large 
1iver and some amaller streams flow 
into this lake, which being desenbed 
as rising and falling twice a day, will 
probably ultimately turn out to be an 
arm of the sca,—{ Burton and Ward, 


4c) 


Tonana.—A town in the provinee 
of Dellu, sixty-five miles west of 
Kutnal; lat. 29°42’ N., lon. 75° 57! 
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Toxa.—A town in the province of 
Aurungabad, twenty-seven miles S.W. 
from the city of Aurungabad ; lat. 19° 
25 N., lon. 75° 10°E. This place is 
built on @ tongue of land formed b: 
the confluence of the Pera river wit 
the main stream of the Godavery, 
and though of sinall extent, and con- 
taining only one Hindoo temple, is a 

lace of considerable religious resort. 
tes spacious and handsome ghauts, 
descending to the water, combine 
with its lofty stone houses and fine 
site, to give it an imposing exterior. 
—{Fullarton, §.) 

Token Busstys.—A cluster of 
very small isles in the Eastern seas, 
situated off the enst coast of Booton 
island ; lat. 5° 40’ S., lon, 123° 35’ E. 
These numerous little isles are each 
of them surrounded by rocky shoals, 
between which very rapid currents 
set strongly to the castward, and ren- 
der the navigation hazardous. They 
are inhabited.—(Stavorimus, $c.) 

To1nc.—A town or station in 
Tibet, seven miles S.W. from the 
Sutuleje, the residence of a head La- 
ma, and possessing (it is said) a su 

perb temple; lat. 31° 24’ N., lon. 
9° 44 E. 

Toarsono.—A remarkable volcano 
in the island of Sumbhawa, situated 
about forty miles W. from the town 
of Bima. On the 11th April 1815, 
8 noise resembling the firing of guns 
was beard here, and at other stations 
between lat, 2° 30’ and 5° 30’S., 
such as Saloomeh, Manna, Padang 
Gooche, Moco Moco, Croce, and 
Semanko Bay. On this day happen- 
ed the great eruption of the Tom- 
boro volcano, but the distance to 
these places is so enormous a space 
for sound to be conveyed over (to 
Moco Moco in Sumatra, 1,400 mites), 
that we must suppose some inter- 
vening volcanoes were also explod- 
ing. That of Goonong Rawoong, 
near Bangawangy in Java, threw out 
great cruptions on the 10th and 11th. 
Even this is 728 miles travelling 
distance from Batavia, where many 
reports were heard. 

‘On the 5th April 1815, a firing, as 
of cannon, was heard at Macassar, 
217 nautical miles distant from 
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Tomboro; and on the night of the 
11th, the firing was again heard, but 
much louder, and the resident's 
house was shaken by the reports. 
Nest morning the air at Macassac 
was obscured by volcanic dust and 
ashes, and by noon the darkness was 
complete, the ships’ decks being co- 
vered with ashes. The darkness 
continued so intense that the hand 
was not visible when held within a 
few inches of the eye. On board 
one of his majesty’s ships a dust, re- 
sembling calcined pumice-stone, lay 
a foot in depth, and great quantities 
were thrown overboard. On ap- 
proaching Sumbhawa the sca was 
covered to a vast extent with float- 
ing pumice, mixed with large logs 
and trunks of trees, which looked as 
if blasted by lightning. On shore, 
the perpendicular height of the ashes 
in the neighbourhood of Bima town 
was found to be three inches and 
three quarters; and within that place 
the atcumulation of the ashes was so 
great, as to breuk down the roof of 
the resident’s house. Of the town 
of Sanjicr, four or five leagues to 
the south-east of the Tomboro moun- 
tain, the greater pee of the crops, 
and a number of inhabitants, were 
destroyed, and the bay covered with 
floating logs and pumice-stone 
ashes.—(Journal of the Royal Inst- 
tution, §c.) 


Toro Bay.—A deep bay that in- 
dents the east of the island of Cele- 
bes, the coast of which, as yet, has 
been but little explored. 


Tor.oan Istt.—This is the largest 
of the Salibabo islands, named by 
Valentyn Karkallang, and by Capt. 
Hunter, Kercolang, situated between 
the 4th and Sth degrees of north Ia- 
titude, and about 126° 3 east lon. 

This island is from eighty to a hun- 
dred miles in circumference, and ia 
in general of agood height. The face 
of the country is composed of steep 
hills and extensive vallies, every part 
of which is covered with trees and 
verdure, It is populous and well 
cultivated, the inhabitants being 
mostly Mabomedans, who wear ture 
bans, and are covered with cotton 
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eloth. Ther houres, crected on 
posts, are well-mnlt and neatly 
thatched, the whole calubiting a con- 
siderable degree of cisihy ition ‘The 
Dutch had formelty a flag hete, but 
about 1773 the Macindancse caer- 
cased a soit of yuusdiution over the 
island, and cxacted a tribute, which 
was usually paid ain slaves (Capt 
Hunter, Dorvest, $c) 


Tominte Bay —A bay that deep- 
ly indents the north-eastern quarter 
of Celebes, and al ounds with small 
rocky islands and roch} shoals. It 
1s also named Goonong Tullo bay 





Tova Bava —A village m the 
Mysore province, situated in a wild 
county suriounded by monntmns, 
about ‘twenty four mules travelling 
distance W.N W fiom Nundsdioog. 
To the south of this place there 15 a 
fine 1eservou, and on a smill em 
nence, close to the village, 1s a singu- 
Jar temple formed im the natural hol- 
low of a hnge mass of gramite, painted 
red and white within, and held in 

reat reverence by the sect of Bat- 

lara, who resort hither and worship 
arude emblem of Mahidcva, under 
the appellation of Titmala This 
village and the foitress of Mahaka- 
hhdroog ought to exchange places 
(1420) in the best maps —(Z ud/ar- 
ton, $c ) 

Tonp: —A town on the sea-coast 
of the Sonthein Catnatic province, 
lat 9°43 N, lon 76° 5’ E. This 
place gave the name to, but the mo- 
dern capital of Tondiman’s county 
is Puducotta. 


Toxpacay’s Counres —A large 
zemindary in the Southern Carnatic, 
bounded on the north by the pio- 
vince of Tanjoie, and on the east by 
the bay of Bengal Much of this 
great estate 1y still covered with 
forest, patticularly the southern por- 
tion, where the savage character of 
the scenery 1s enhanced by the pic- 
turesque rocks which rise at inter- 
vals above the jangle Towards Pu- 
ducotta the country becomes more 
open, and the soil 15 2 large graincd 
sand, with rifts, moist in some places, 
and 50 soft and spongy as to siwh to 
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the depth of two feet unde: the tread 
of an elephant. 

The Londiman family having al- 
ways exhibited the grcatest fidehty 
and attachment to the Dast-India 
Company, at a time when these qua- 
hes, even in a zemindat, were of 
importance, great attention has, in 
consequence, always been shcwn to 
their interests and to the amehord- 
thon of their estate On the death 
of Vyaya Raghunath Tondiman m 
1907 he left his zemindmy to his 
two sons, then children, cncumbered 
with a heavy debt of 80,000 pagodas, 
which, but for the mtcifcrence ol 
the Madras piesidcnes, would have 
accumulated by emhc7zlement and 
usury to the utter tuin of the orphans 
To pievent this natural progitssion 
of a native estate, the chidien were 
ped undei_the supermtcndance of 

lajon Wm Blackburn, then resident 
at Tanjore, assocrated with two most 
respectable rclations as local mana- 
gets, and so different was the result 
of this system, that in 181) not one 
pagoda of the debt remained unpard, 
while the cultivation of the soil, 
owing to the steady re,ulanty of the 
management, had been greatly ad- 
vanced In that year the actual re 
venue icceived amounted to J2,804 
star pagodas 

‘The Malar system of succession, 
which prevails among the southern 
poligars, docs not include the Ton- 
diman’s , for the present (1820) Ton 
diman ts the grandson (not the grand 
nephew) of the ecluct cclebrated im 
the carly wais of the Carnatic. His 
younger brother takes a joint pat 
with hum in the administration of 
affars Both of them speak English 
with tolerable fluency, and are saul 
to be very attentive to business, a 
dare quality in an East-Indien gentle- 
mau So improved 1s the state of 
the country, that among this tribe of 
thieves, by buth and profession, a 
theft 2s scarcely hnown, a great con- 
tiast to its condition twenty years 
bach, and a pioof how castl the cha- 
racter of natives alters with alteicd 
circumstances ‘The J ondi-man (the 
Englsh tammation iman, added to 
dond:, the name of a town) ts por~ 
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haps the most favoured dependent 
of the British nation in all Ehndostan, 
ajust reward for the méeaible ad- 
herence of his family to the Brtsh 
cause at all times and through all 
fortunes. [hts orginal terrtonies 
have been considerably enlarged, he 
1s mastcr of his own revenues, 1s pros 
tected fiom all external annoyance, 
and p 1y4 no tibute, subsidy ,o1 conti 
bution in any shape whatewer.—(Pul- 
larton, Mayor Blackburn, Orme, §c ) 


Toveno —A town m the province 
of Pegu, situated on the cast side of 
the Sitang iver, said to be second in 
importance w the Burmese empire, 
situated about 100 mics east of 
Piome, fiom which it 1 separated 
by the Galedzct mountains, lat 
18° 45’ N,, lon 96°45’ E. Tt has 
not a° y<t been desebed by any 
European, but accoidmg to native 
report 1» surrounded by a ditch and 
brick wall of some strength. This 
town was formerly the capital of an 
independent kingdom,which was sub- 
dued by the Peguers, and the district 
of Tongho i» now the jighne or per- 
sonal estate of the king of Ava’s 
elder brothe:, who beais the title of 
prince of Tongho.—( Public Journals, 
Symes, §e } 

ToxokuwL» —A British district in 
the province of Arracan, extending 
from near Sandowy in lat, 18° 30°N. 
to Cape Negiais im lat, 15° 55! N= 
‘The toate fiom Sandowy to its chet 
town, named Ghoa, 1s along the sca- 
coast, which 1s every wheie studded 
with rocks, rocky isles, islets, and 
reefs, which render it a dangetous 
Navigation at all seasons, and quite 
impracticable during the south-west 
monsoon The road 1s intersected 
by numetous stteams and creeks not 
fordable, and much swelled dining 
the rams. This district im 3827, 
when veuted by a British deputation, 
was found extremely thinly peopled, 
not owing to any deficiency of natu- 
ral resources, but to the formct nus- 
govetmmnent and tyranny of the Bur- 
mese,—( Public Journals, §c.) 


Towk.—A Rajpoot town in the pics 
vince of Ajmeer, fifty miles travelliug 
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dtstance south fiom the city of Jey- 
poor, lat. 26° 12’ N, lon, 75° 3y’ E. 
‘Lhss 18 a considerable town, well- 
bunlt of stone, but contaming no re 

markable public edifices. It stand» 
in a triangular hollow between tuo 
hills, and protected by an excellent 
stone wall, which forms the base at 
the tmangle below, and stretches 
along up the margm of the cliffs 
behind. Close by 1s & smail lake, 
about three miles south from the 
Banass. ‘This town and territory 

was acqimed in 1818 by the Brits 

government, which trausfuied it to 
Ameei khan, who, probibly for the 
fist tune in his hfe, became sta- 
tionary here, and with some of his 
bandits m 1920 was bunlding a house 
near the Banass —( Fullarton, $c ) 


Tovonu —A town in the Mysore 
rovince, near to which are still to 
seen the rem uns of the wall of an 
ancicat city, which mdicate that they: 
‘once must have been of great extent 
The iescrvor also 15 a very great 
work, and 15 said to have been formed 
by Rama Anuya, about the vear 1,000 
of the Christian era, It 1s formed 
by an embankment between two 
mountains, which Tippoo attempted 
to destroy by cutting a trench 
through the mound, in the hope, 1t 12 
said, of finding treasure at the bot- 
tom. The tank was repaired after 
hus overthiow, and the town has in 
consequence much recovered.—{(F. 
Buchanan, sc ) 


Tonsr River (Tanta) —A river 
of Northern Hindostan, which was 
unknown until 1814, although it 15 
nearly ticble the size of the Jumna 
above then junction, at lat, 30° 30/ 
N., and by far the most important 
nver; for the Jumna 15 fordable 
above their confluence, while the 
Tonse 1s not. In 1819 Licutenant 
Herbert traced this riser to its 
source in the Himalaya, where it 
issues fiom a snowy bed, thuty-one 
feet broad and knee-deep, 12,784 feet 
above the level of the sen, near to 
the sources of the Jumna, but fiom 
the northern face of the same cluster 
of peake. In the upper part of its 
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course it is called the Sapin.— 
(Hodgson and Herbert, § ) 


Tonsr (Tansa) —A river which 
has its souice in the mountains of 
Rewah, whence it descends im a tre- 
mendous cataract 200 feet high. It 
1s afterwards joined by various tri- 
butary torrents from the same range, 
and after a course of above 200 imles 
through the plams, falls into the 
Ganges, about twenty mies below 

abad = The Tonse 1s a very 
considerable stream during the ramy 
season, but 13 too rapid to admit of 
its being navigated —( Fullas fon, §¢ ) 


Toosan —A town in Northern 
Hindostan, six miles W SW. from 
Subhatoo , lat 30° 56 N, lon, 
76° 53 E 


Toorsxtroon ( Tulass Pura).—A 
town in the provinee of Oude, fifty 
miles N by E from Fyzabad, lat 
27° 29’ N,, lon 82° 17’ E. 


Toomnonna Riven ( Tungha Bha 
dra) —A river of the South of India, 
which rises near Hooly Onore, whee 
the two rivers, the Tungha and the 
Bhadra, from whence it takes its desig- 
nation,mect The Tunga,whichis the 
northernriver tahesitsrisem theWes- 
tern Ghauts, about half a degiee south 
of Bednorc, the Bhadra, from a chain 
of hills situated to the eastward of 
the ghauts, nearly opposite to Man- 
galore, and known by the name of 
the Baba Booden hills, After flowing 
through a jungly country for nearly 
a degree, it joins its waters with the 
Tunga, at Koorly, a sacicd village 
near Hooly Onore. Trom hence, 
taking a sweep first north and wes- 
terly, and afterwards to the cast, it 
continues a vety winding course until 
it joins the Krishna Take the tiver 
laat-mentioned, 1t 18 crossed in round 
baskets of bamboo wicker, 1udely 
fastened together and covered with 
half-tanned Indes —(.A4007, F. Bucha- 
nan, Fullarton, Lambton,  ) 


Toomoon —A small town in the 
province of Malwa, eighty-four miles 
west from Chatterpoor; lat. 25° 8” 
N., lon. 78° 35° E. By Abul Fazel 
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wt1s descibed as follows: “ Toomar 
33 @ town uituated on the banks of 
the river Betwah, in which are seen 
mermaids, Here 15 an idulatrous 
temple, mn which if you beat a dium 
it makes no nose.” 


Toonty —A small town 1n the 
Northern Circars, within six miles of 
the sea-coast of the Rayamundry dis- 
trict, on the south bank of the mver 
Salliaveram, which separates Raja- 
mundry from Vizagapatam, This 
place contains several pagodas, and 
Jy situated im a pleasant country, with 
hills on both sides. 


Tooncua —A small town in the 
Province of Aymecr, principahty of 

leypoor, twenty-seven mics from 
the city of Jeypoor, This place 1s 
built of grey-stone, and stands at the 
base of a ridge of hills, Ruins of a 
fort, tower and other cdifices remain 
on the height above, which for ages 
have been untenantcd, and about 
one mile and ahali distant 1» another 
hill-fort, ot considerable catent, 
named Madooghur —( Fullarton, $c ) 


Tooncnautn Timitr —A temple 
in Northein Hindostan, thirty-one 
miles N E from Serinagur, lat 30°29" 
N., lon. 79° 13’ L , 9,989 feet above 
the level of the sca, 


Tooracut Droog — A lhull-fort 
(probably in ruins) 1n the Balaghaut 
Ceded Districts, about cighteen oitcs 
travelling distance fiom the town of 
Bullary 


Tooncoony.—A large village 1 
the Carnatic province, district of 
Trichinopoly, about thirtecn imiles 
travelling distance ESE fiom the 
city of Tirchinopoly Tins place 18 
on the hgh road from ‘Tnichinopoly 
to Fanjore, and possesses a bungalow 
fo: the accommodation of travellers, 
(Fullarton, ce ) 


Toonarina —A brick-built town 
in the province of Candewh, which 
in 1816 belonged to the Peshwa, and 
contained 200 houses; lat. 21° 23’ 
N, lon. 74° 44 E, nmety-0x mes 
east fiom Surat. It stands on the 
banks of the Tuptee Raver, which 
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when full is here about threc furlongs 
broad, but in May not above one- 
third of a furlong. It 15 crossed in a 
large flat-bottomed boat capable of 
holding 200 natnes, The soil 1 
mich and productive, but the country 
in 1816 was greatly infested by 
Bheels from the mountams.—{ Suther- 
land, $c) 


Tooxryoor.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, twenty-five miles 
north from Trichinopoly ; lat. 13° 7” 
N., lon. 78° 43/E, 


Tonpatta.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, division of Puchely, 
situated on the east side of the Indus, 
where it 15 yomed by the small mver 
Door; lat. 34° 12/N., lon. 72° 45° 
E. The Indus here enters into an 
open country, and expanding over 
the plam, forms numcious islands.— 
(Elphinstone, §¢.) 


Toat Furtrnroor.—A town in 
the province of Allahabad, forty-four 
mules E. by S. from Ditteah ; lat, 25° 
28'N, lon, 79° 5’ E. 


Tonrtory.—A village with the 
ruins of a picturesque Hindoo tem- 
ple in the Carnatic province, sstuated 
on the eatreme point of the Ramnad 
peninsula, about twenty-eight mules 
travelling distance from the towa of 
Ramnad, This as the usuat place of 
embathation for pilgrims proceeding 
to Ranusseram. The breadth of 
the strait ftom Foutory to Panban 1s 
about a mile and a half, and the pas- 
sage 1s usually petformed in a large 
heavy ferty-boat, pushed along with 
poles.—( Pullar tor, $4.) 


Tonvakatny.—A town in the My- 
sore province, fifty-two noules north 
fiom Seringapatam ; lat. 13° 10’ N., 
lon. 76° 43’ E, 


Tonors (Taraf).—A town in the 
province of Bengal, distiict of Silhet, 
seventy-seven nnles N.E. fiom Dacca; 
Tat. 24° 2 N., lon, 91° 18’ E, 


Tonars Srratts.—Straits in the 
Eastein seas which separate the two 
laige islands of Papua and New Ho!- 
land. The passage recommended hy 
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Captain Flinders for passing through 
Toires Straits 1s by entering thc reefs 
at Murray’s island, by which route a 
two days' passage will cary a ship 
past all danger 3 but as the space 
between Wreck Reef and Murray's 
island 18 strewed with dangers, many 
of which have been discovered since 
the publication of Captain Flinders’ 
charts, and of which the greater num- 
ber have onty been recently seen, it 
cannot be called a safe navigation. 
These dangera consist of low coral 
islands, surrounded by extensive 
reefs, upon which in dark mghts a 
vessel 15 1 momentary hazard of 
stuking, and bemg in consequence 
completcly shipwrecked. Thus route, 
called the inner passage, was first 
pursued by Mt. Cripps, of the bug 
Cyclops, bound from Port Jachson 
to Bengal in 1812; and was subse- 
quently followed by Licut. Jeffieys, 
of the hired armed yessel Kangaroo 
in 1815, but a safer route has been 
smnce pointed out by Captain King. 


Tounanc.—A laige and populous 
town in Java, situated neat the north 
coast, 470 miles east from Batavia, 
and fifty-four miles N.W. from Sou- 
fabhaya s lat. 6° 50° S., lon, 112° 5! 
E. Extensive forcsts of teak stretch 
hence over a rochy and hilly tiact to 
the vicinity of Zcdayo, on a near ap- 
proach to which the Jand 1s level and 
well cultivated.{ Torn, §¢.) 


Tounansa (Ta Rajja).—An er~ 
tensive distiict in the interior of Ce- 
lebes, bordering to the north on the 
Alfoieze mountams, which separate 
it from the bay of Tommie; to the 
east upon Loboe and Wadjo; to the 
south upon Seedeiirmg, and to the 
west on the Mandaus mountains. 

A large proportion of the Ta Raya 
tribe ae aborigines, and unconverted 
to the Mahomedan faith, and are said 
to eat the piisoncis made in war. 
Another portion live entnely on the 
wate: in their vessels, continually 
roving around Celebes, Floris, and 
Sumbhawa. These last are frequently 
named Biadjoos, and subsst by fish 
ing bicheede-ma, and catching tor~ 
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toes for the  shcll.—(Stavorius, 
Leyden, 4c.) 


Tovaatra.—.\ small district ot 
tuated at the southein extrenuty of 
Celebes, bounded by Macas>ar, Bon- 
tain, and the sea, and under the m- 
fluence of the Dutch at Fort Rotter- 
dam ; lat. 5°7'S., lon. 119° 25’ E. 


To.nvacmact.—A_ pass in the 
ptosince ot Befapoor fiom the Con- 
can to the interior of the Western 
ghaut mountamy ; lat, 17°35’ N , lon. 
73° 50 E, 

Travor (1m Bornco).—Sce Mox- 
TRADOR. 


Traxe Riven —~A utver with a 
bar entr nce in the Malay peninsula, 
which forms the vorthern boundary 
of Queda, in lat. 7°20 N In 3820 
the village of Tiang containcd about 
400 inhabitants, and there were many 
others on both sides of the river, and 
of ty numicrous branches Elephants 
and iron mas be procurcd here. The 
country belongs to the Ligor raya 
under the Siamese, but of tate yeats 
has been little frequented — In 1827 
a few elephants, someice, some Siam 
wood, and a little tca, were exported 
to the Coromandel coast —(Ander- 
son, Captain Burney, §c-) 


Tranaorsan (Tusangaburr).—A 
Danish scttlement in the Southern 
Cainatic, situated on the sca-shore 
of the Tanjore distnet, 145 miles S. 
by W. from Madras A Danish com- 
pany was established at Copenhagen 
an 1612, and the first Damsh vessel 
arrived on the coast of Coromandel 
in 1616, where they were kindly re- 
cewed ‘by the Tanjore raja, from 
whoin they purchased the village of 
Tianqueba:, with the small tenitory 
adjacent, for which they still pay 
tribute. Hae they eiceted the for- 
tress of Dansbui gi, the protection 
of which, and the correct conduct of 
the Damsh company’s servants, soon 
attracted population and commerce. 
The company, however, did not 
prosper, ab in 1624 they surrendered 
up their charter and property to king 
Christian the Fourth, in payment of 
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a debt they owed him. Under a fin- 
gal government the revcnue of the 
port continued sufluient to pay the 
cunent expenses; and while Den- 
wiark contimnucd nentral her subyccts 
tealved vast sums during the revolu- 
tionary war, by lending then names 
to cover Britssh property. On the 
unfortunate reptuie with that king- 
mm 1807, the Danes wore de- 
prived of all then scttlements in 
India. 

The territory attached to Tran- 
quebar 1s very small, bung 1 ats 
most extended limits about five mics 
long by thiee brond, The tortifica- 
tions of the town towards the shore, 
consisting of a 1ampatt and bastions 
faced with masonry, and a wet ditch 
st some distance from the walls, but 
without a glacis, are stall (1620) 
good repan. On the south there 1 
a sinal) branch of the Cavers, where 
boats find shelter, but there m no 
harbour, all vessels of a target class 
being obhged to anchor outsule of the 
surf. The form of the town ts a po- 
lygon, and, though of smatl cxtent, 
ts built with remarkable neatness and 
regularity. There 1 notanative hut 
or other mean structure within the 
walls. Two of the streets may be 
called handsome, the houses beng 
of two and thiee stores, with little 
Grecian porticoes of three or four 
pulars projecting into the street, and 
windowed geneially with rattan Jat- 
tices. The government-house 1s near 
the centic, and there alc two Pro- 
testant churches, besides a Portu- 
guese Roman Catholic chapel, ‘The 
fort or citadel occupies the south~ 
eastern angle towards the sea, and 
contains an old castcilated hmiding, 
where the pamapal public offices are 
kept, with a hght-house on_ the 
highest tower. The village of Poo- 
mai, about a mile distant inland, 
fornis « sort of suburb or black town, 
and besides the government garden- 
honse, bas several little Danish villas 
in the neighbour hood. 

‘The revenues of Tranquebar are 
but scanty, being principally derived 
from the government share of the 
wet grain (rice) cults ation, the farma 
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for the sale of arrack, tobacco, fish, 
oil, &e. and also the produce of the 
sea customs. In 1809, when pos- 
sessed by the British, the revernes 
of Tranqueb ir amounted to 16,0133 
star pagodas, and the total popula- 
tion to 19,679 persons, The print 
pal commercial intercourse of this 
small settlement is with the Isle of 
France, Piince of Wales? Istand, 
Singapoor, Ceylon, and Batavia, 
After the general pacification in 1814, 
‘Tranquebar was restored to its for- 
incr owners, and has since much im- 
proved both in commerce and popu- 
lation. During the rupture with Bri- 
tain this settlement necessarily suf 
fered’ greatly; but the inhabitants 
bore the evil times without repining, 
and their conduct was on all occa- 
sions so strictly correct and honour- 
able as to raise their character in the 
estimation of the adjacent British 
authorities under the Madras presi- 
dency, The raya of Tanjore still con- 
tinues to receive the Tranquebar tri- 
bute, amounting to 2,000 chuckrums 
per annum.—Cf. H, Hamilton, Ful- 
taston, Macpherson, §¢-) 





Travancone, (Tiruvancodu).—A 
large province situated at the south. 
western extremity of Hindostan, be- 
tween the 8th and 10th degrees of 
notth latitude. ‘To the north it is 
bounded by the territories of the 
Cochin rnja; on the south and west 
by the sea; and to the east it is se- 
parated from Tinevelly by a range 
of lofty hills covered with jungle. 
In length it may be estimated at 140 
iniles, by forty the average breadth, 
The surface of the country in the 
vicinity of the mountats exhibits a 
varied scene of hill and dale, and 
winding streams which flow from the 
fully, and preserve the vallies in a 
state of perennial verdure. The 
grandeur of the scene is much en- 
hanced by the fofty forests with 
wbich the mountains are covered, 
producing pepper, cardamoms, cassia, 
franluncense, and othee aromatic 
gums. In the woods at the bottom 
of the hills are many elephants, buf 
faloes, and tigers of the largest size. 
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Monkies, apes, and baboons, are very 
numerous, and herd together in flocks 
and families. 

The agricultnre and productions of 
Travancore, well adapted to its more 
favourable climate and superior soil, 
differ materially from the cultivation 
and crops of the Carnatic. The wet 
cultivation is conducted withont the 
aid of tanks, the seasons affording 
sufficient moisture for the produc- 
tion of rice on every spot fit for that 
purpose, and as the utmost degree of 
industry is exerted, the quantity pro- 
duced ina country hike this, ‘shere 
the crops never fail, must necessarily 
belarge. The natives believe this to 
besoconsiderable, that they assert the 
whole of the government eapenses, 
civil, military, and rehgious, ure de- 
frayed from the wet cultivation alone, 
without infringing on that accruing 
from the ary spectes of tillage, The 
latter principally consists of pepper, 
betel-nut, and coco-nuts, all monopo- 
lized or heavily taxed. The timber 
forests arc generally farmed; ginger, 
coin, turmeric, and hopra monopohz- 
ed. Tobacco for the consumption 
of the pravinee 1» imported from 
Ceylon, and made a governinent mo- 
nopols, and transit dutics are exacted 
on all commodities passing through 
the interior. Among other articles, 
the produce of ‘Travancore, and 
heavily taxed, are cassia buds, mace, 
long nutmegs, wild saffron, narwally, 
coculus indicus, bees’-wax, clephants? 
teeth, and sandal-wood, The sea 
customs of the province, Christian 
festivals, and fisbermen’s nets are 
taxed, and a capitation tax levied 
on ail males fiom siateen to sixty, 
with the exception of Nairs, Moplays, 
and artificers, the very classes best 
able to pay it. ‘This operates as a 
tax on the soil, and compensates to 
government for the light assessment 
on the grain produce. The land- 
holder is bound for all cultivators on 
his estate, each person is assessed at 
three fanams, Thenumber sutyected 
to this tax has been estimated at 
250,000. ‘The sum total of these 
multifarious exactions has been es- 
timated at twenty lacks of rupecr, 
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which is exclusive of the wet cul- 
tivation as already mentioned, and 
and from the detail here presented, 
some idea may be formed of the 
unsparing rapacity of fiscal regula- 
tions under a genuine Hindoo mo- 
narchy, the whole having been im- 
posed before Travancore had any 
connexion with the British nation. 

Under the old Travancore govern- 
ment, from the prime minister (the 
dewan) to the superintendant of a 
few houses, there was an uninterrupted 
chain of authoritics, subordinate in 
the strictest sense to their respective 
superiors, and exercising all the 
powers of the sovereignty, for they 
were not only charged with the re- 
venue assessments, the administra- 
tion of justice, the chastisement of 
offenders, but also with the command 
of the militia and defence of the 
country, The whole arrangement 
was calculated to obtsin the com- 
pletest command over the persons 
and property of the people; nor 
could ay system of rule be better 
adapted for the purposes of extortion 
and oppression, throughout all their 
ramifications, These, however, were 
exactly the abuses which the British 
never tolerated in their dominions, 
and endeavoured to remedy in Tra- 
vancore by introducing a balance of 
authority, and depriving the karigars 
of their judicial and military func- 
tions, thereby reducing them to the 
station of mere revenue officers. 

A short time before the effective 
interposition of the British govern- 
ment the dewan of Travancore, in imi- 
tation of the regulations promulga:- 
cd in the Company’s provinces, esta- 
blished a certain number of courts 
of justice, but from various causes 
the experiment did not succeed. 
In 1810, an improved system was in- 
troduced by Colonel John Munro, 
the British resident, in which the 
Hindoo law was continued as the 
basis, but in certain cases departure 
from its strict letter was permitted. 
According to the Brahminical sacred 
writings the killing of a cow is capi- 
tal, and trial by ordeal sanctioned, as 
also other practices equally extrava- 
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gant and absurd, while the punish- 
ments decreed were various, cruel, 
often ludicrous, and in reality in- 
flicted according to the caprice of the 
dewan and his subordinate officers. 
‘Among other cases which came be- 
fore the resident, while acting as 
dewan, was an appeal from the deci- 
sion of akarigar or inferior judge, 
who had directed certain property to 
be given up to a man on oath, This 
suit being referred to an assembly of 
pundits for their opinion, they re- 
ported “that the decision of the 
karigar was correct and just, but 
as the oathrtaken bad been rendered 
void owing to the death of a cow in 
the house of the person who had 
sworn, before the term of forty days 
had expired, the property must be 
relinquished to the opposite party.” 
Travancore, from the earliest tra- 
dition, has been subject to a Hindoo 
wernment ond guided by Hindoo 
laws, which in many instances are 
founded less on the general princi- 
les of justice and morality, apply- 
ing to ull descriptions of persons, 
than upon peculiar dogmas of the 
Brahminicul faith. Many delinquen- 
cies pronounced capital by the Hin- 
doo laws, are not even deemed cri- 
minal by the Christian and Mahome- 
dan codes; nor in Travancore can 
these two persuasions be considered 
strangers, being, in fact, an ancient 
and inherent portion of the commu. 
nity. It was accordingly thought 
improper to subject them to the ope- 
ration of the Hindoo criminal law; a 
separate system was in consequence 
formed for each class, modelled upon 
that promulgated in the Company's 
old provinces. When submitted to 
the pundits, most of the requisite 
modifications of the shastras were 
adopted without hesitation, and ac- 
quiesced in by the queen ; but to the 
trial by ordeal both parties clung 
with remarkable pertinacity; and it 
became necessary, in complimice with 
their united supplications, to admit 
it in certain cases, under the express 
sanction of the dewan. Indeed, in 
Travancore, even sv preposterous 8 
mode of trial appears to have been 
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productive of salutary effects, in re- 
straining, through the influence of 
their superstition and cowardice, the 
excesses of a cunning, avaricious, 
and eruel generation. So contagious is 
example, that that species of trial had 
pervaded other sects, and had occa- 
sionally been resorted to by the Jews 
of Travancore. Oue unfortunate He- 
brew complained to the resident, that 
he, having incurred suspicion, had 
been obliged to put his hand ina ves- 
sel full of boiling oil; and not being 
able to sustain the fiery scrutiny, had 
Jont his cause and the use of his 
hand, , 

The existing compilation of Hine 
doo law in Travancore is named Va- 
rahara Mulcha, comprehending the 
rules for trial and judgment, with a 
detailed exposition of the holy texts. 
This coil is said to have been drawn 
up by Maheshe Mungalum Nambu- 
deri, @ Brahmin of the Malabar coast, 
and inhabitant of Parnmanum, in the 
territory of Cochin, about A.D. 1496. 
In 1812 courts, to administer justice 
according to the new code, were cata 
blished at certain stations; but the 
British resident was obliged to per- 
form the functions of dewan, it being 
found impossible to discover a native 
with adequate abilities and integrity 
thronghout the whole province, In- 
deed, the successive dewans of 
chin and Travancore for a long series 
of years had been distinguished by 
an overbearing arrogance to their 
sovereigns, which rendered the queen 
averse to the re-establishinent of s0 
imperious a functionary. 

Travancore being an integral por- 
tion of the ancient Malabar, the usages 
and customs greatly resemble those 
described under that head; and the 
mode of succession to the throne 
and property is regulated by the same 
extraordinary rules. The husbands of 
the tamburetties, or princessea, have 
no rank or authority in the state, and 
are always sent back to their viliages 
onthe decease of the tamburettics 
to whom they had been married. At 
a very early period the Christian re- 
ligion gained a footing in Travancore, 
and its subsequent progress was so 
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great, that twenty yeors ago this pro- 
vince was supposed to contain 90,000 
persons professing the doctrines of 
Christianity. In some parts Chris- 
tian churches are so numerous and 
Hindoo temples so rare, that a tra- 
veller with difficulty believes himself 
te be in India, The most common 
name given to the Christians of Ma- 
Jabar by the Hindoos of the country is 
that of Navarance Mapila (Moplay), 
but also very frequently Surians and 
Suriani Mapila. A large proportion 
of the fishermen on the sca-coast of 
Travancore and Malabar are Chris- 
tians, After the suppression of the 
Jesuits the greatest number of Row 
man Catholic churches in Travan- 
core and Cochin were attached to 
Goa, from whence they were sup- 
plicd with Portuguese cleray ; but 
the institution at Verapoly has gra- 
dually and unjustly encroached upon 
them, and now exercises 2 more er- 
tensive jurisdiction than any other, 
With respect to the general character 
of the Hindoo inhabitants, it seeins 
to have struck two successive resi- 
dents a» being of the very worst de- 
scription, destitute of truth and ho- 
nesty, and abandoued to vice and 
corruption, This turpitude they at- 
tributed to the perverted system of 
their social relations, under which 
the social charities and the parental 
tiey and affections, which connect 
father with child, and ncighbour with 
neighbour, were extinguished. 

In this kingdom the male offspring 
of the tamburetties, or princesses, 
are the ouly legal heirs to the throne; 
but there are certain forms and cere- 
monies indispensable to the becom- 
ing tamburettics It also appenra 
that tamburetties of Attingara pos- 
sessed the sovereignty of Travancore 
from remote antiquity, until Raja 
Martanden Wurmah, who died in 
1758, persuaded the reigning tam. 
buretty to make over the sovercign 
authority to the rajas, both for her+ 
self and for alt suceceding tambu- 
retties, Ruja Martanden afterwards 
attacked the neighbonring pete: 
states, and between 1740 and 1755 
subdued many, through the efficacy 
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of abody of troops disciplined after 
the Euopean mannei, by Dustachms 
de Linoy, a Flumsh officer Fiom the 
above date the Tiavancore 10315, by 
intrigue and force, continued to owal- 
Tow up all the adjacent chich, untd 
1790, when, m consequence of a dis- 
pate about the purchise of Cranga- 
noie, Pippoo attached bss lines, pe- 
netrated to Virapelly, and but for 
Lord Cotnwallis’s intctieicnec, would 
hase totuly subdued the prownce. 
Phese cclemated Ines were, by the 
natis¢s,deemedimpreznable, but they 
wete tealls inove impostnz than effec- 
twa, as throughout the great extent of 
thuey miles, few points wore closed 
an the rear, so that nearly the whole 
would follow the fate of a single 
point 

Iv 1795 one subsidiary treaty was 
concluded with the rays of Travin- 
core and in 1805 another, by the 
conditions of which he transtericd 
the mnnigement of his external pol 
tical sclations exclusively to bis utics, 
As frequently occurs in native states, 
the dewan or prime mmmister of Ira 
vancore attamncd an mflfnence over 
the country, which wholly superseded 
that of hip master, and was taercived 
in so hostile a manner towards the 
British government, thit im 1809 a 
war ensued, when his strong lncs, 
guarded by a numerons arm, were 
forced by a small detachment of Br 
tish troops, and the province subdued 
with unprecedented rapidity 

In 1809 the failare of the measures 
adopted by the Travancore state for 
the itqnidation of its debts, attracted 
the serious attention of Lord Minto, 
who addressed a letter to the aja 
notifying the umpending necessity of 
assuming Ins teritotics, which was 
done m 1810, when the newly ap- 
pointed resident, Col John Munro, 
found that erghtecn lacks of rupees 
remained dne to the Biitush govern 
ment, besrdes five lacks to particular 
individuals, Not long afterwards 
the ray. died and the throne was as- 
cended by the tamburetty neat in 
succession, the Elhal rajv or heir 
apparent being excluded, bis mother 
not having undeigone certain forms 
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and ceremomes indispensible to the 
becoming tamburetty Between this 
lady and the dewan such exticme 
auunosity oubsisted, that added to his 
untractable conduct and ember/le- 
ment of confiscated property, tender 
ed his removal unavoidable, The 
whole bun then of the government was 
then assumed by the resident, by 
whoun, priot to 1813, the Travancore 
debts public and puvate were all dis- 
charged, and an adcquate system for 
the collection of the revenue and ad- 
munatiation of justice mtroduced, 
The result was so progressive an mie 
ctease of landed icsources, that in 
five yews the amount of the revenne 
realized had doubladl, althongh the 
rent had in many caves been dum- 
nished and 1n no instance incieascd, 
In 1809 the Jind revenue collected 
amounted to 7 22,GH7 rupees, m 
1813 to 15,62,810 supecs, the m- 
eieasc o1lgiiating fiom the prevention 
of abuses, and the proc ing of sums 
formaly misappropriated by mdivis 
duals One great st ite disbursement 
an Liavancore ts on account of che 
temples, and for the parform ince ot 
stated chgrons rites Fhe Wowance 
for both of these ware not only eft 
untouched, but discharged with a 
punctuality never before witnessed 
an this pricst-ndden county 

‘Lhe second tambunctty having diced 
m 18}1 of the smallpox, apprchen- 
sions were entertained that the chiet 
tamburetty, or quecn regent, night 
experience a similar fate. She de~ 
clincd, however, being vaccinated, 
having already had the small-pox, but 
tecommendcd the doctor to vaccinate 
he: husband, and the two young tam- 
burctties, who were accordingly mo- 
culated, and thacby preserved from 
a distemper which then raged with 
great mortality in Travancore. In 
1813 the queen was delivered of a 
son, and soon afterwards a white cle- 
phant wis caught among the Shuta- 
mut mountains, to the gicat oy of 
the raony and hu subjects, the co- 
Jour of the animal indicating an aus- 
pluious reign to the young iaja, He 
was soon afterwards inaugutated at 
‘Titsandet am, where a thione conceal- 
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wed by scarkct cmtams wie placed in 
the hall of andence, which bermz 
diawet up, the queen appeircd seate | 
on*t, attended by her sister, the 
second tamburetty, the childien of 
the former rayis, and the puncipal 
Brahnims and state officers, A 
proclamation notifying the acces 
Sion of the yonngtaja was read aloud, 
and he was brought forward and 
shown to the surrounding multitude. 
Dusmg this ceremony the queen 
and every person continued standy 
the Butoh treaps presented ain, 
and then band plied Gad swe the 
king, while the muate of the I't wane 
core amy made a considerable noise. 

Tne queen, however, was not fong 
destincd to enjoy her good fortune, 
for im 1514 she was dcelwered of 
another san and soon afterwards 
dud, The resident wm consequenec 
recommende | her sister, the principal 
tamburetty, to act ay regent dering 
the nunority of the infant rayi, which 
arrangement was rabsequently car- 
tied ito execution, when the young 
rayx and the other children woe 
placed unde: the jomt cae of the 
clnef tamburetty and therr own father, 
a person usually ot Little importance 
im the Travancore state, Consistent 
with British policy it was rather do- 
sirable that the digmty and considera. 
tion of the tamburetttcs should be 
augmented, as then mfluence tends 
to modcrate the rash and precipitate 
resolutions of the rayt, ind the coun- 
uy stl abounded with suppressed 
factions eigei to profit hy a renew il 
of intestme warfare Towards the 
conclusion of 1814 all the objects for 
the attainment of which the resident 
hid assumed the station of dewan 
having becn recomplished, he resizn- 
ed bis official functions, but g¢ cat 
difficalty w ws espetienced tn discoset- 
ang a nattve properly qualified for so 
ymportant a vocation. At thts per- 
nod the total revcnues of the country 
were estimated at thnty Jachs of 1u- 
pees pet annum, aud the subsidy pay- 
able to the British goveinment tor 
Preserving internal trangmllity, and 
preventing external mvasion, about 


enght lacks of rupees.—(Col, John 
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Munro, MSS, Pubhe MS. Docu- 
ments, C. Buchenan, Se ) 


Tnavinconr —~The ancient cape 
tal of the above province, situated in 
lat.8°25’N, lon 77°33 E, twenty- 
tyseven miles N.NW. from Cape 
Comonin. 


Tar stoon —A town in the Car~ 
natic province, sttuated on the south 
side of the Panaur river, forty-thice 
miles west fiom Pondeheiry ; dat, LI? 
15’ N., lon, 79? lo’ BL 


Taratone (Tx atur) —A small 
town in the Carnatic province, dive 
tract ot Madura, thnty mutes travelling 
distance from the city of Madara, At 
this place there 1s one ot the finest 
tanks in the south of Indi, and oa 
its bank stands a handsome pagnda 
semartkable for the massy py ramidical 
top thir rises over the body of the 
edifice.—( Tuas ton, ye ) 


Trica1oon (Ziteatu) —A con- 
siderable town with a lofty pagoda, 1 
the Carnane province and yore 
distect, vbout four nules NW. irons 
Trangnebar, 








Tarcus spore. — See Tivvcy att y 
Disraaci, 


Trimarcorn.—A town m Ton 
sain’ countiy in the Southern Cus 
pun, about two mules and a hi if 
west trom Paducetta, lat. 10° 21’N, 
ton. 79° 55’ 





Triton. —A holy plice and 
stiong fortress in the province of Aue 
rungabad, situated near the somce 
of the Godavety, cighty seven notes 
5S.E fiom Surat, fat 26° N, Jon. 
78°42 EB, Lake most of the til tarts 
in Gunteriy, Euumbuek, owing to its 
lotty and macce sible scarp, 18 mpreg- 
nabie to any army or artillery, howe 
ever well served. At the base rt 1s 
about twelve miles im circumtcrence, 
and about four at its uppet sutrace, 
The ascent to the upper fortress 19 
extrcmcly difficult, the prineipl one 
bung merely a nitrow stant-tase, cut 
mto the face of the ptecynce, and 
eapable of admitting only one man at 
atime, In 1818, however, the gate 
2n2 
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tison surrendered to a British detach- 
ment after a very trivial resistance. 

The sacred river, the Ganga Goda- 
very, rises on the top of Trimbuck, 
whence it issues in single drops from 
the rock, where it is covered by a 
small pagoda containing varions Hin- 
doo idole From theuce the rill runs 
down the side of Trimbuck, passing 
through the town of that name to 
Nassuck, where it expands to a con- 
siderable stream. 





Trimicm.—A confused villuge of 
Collery huts in the Southern Carnatic, 
situated in one of the wildest tracts 
of Tondimans woods, at the base of 
a small bulging fortified rock re 
bling Dindigul in miniature. ‘The 
lower fort, enclosed by lofty stone 
walls, ts on a level with the village, 
and contains several inhabited streets, 
the ruins of a palace and a pagodn of 
curious architecture. In 1820, this 

lace was garrisoned by a party of 

ity Colleries armed with firclocks, 
Trimium is the Tondiman chief's 
stronghold, and was occupied for a 
time cnting the poligar disturbances 
by British troops.—(Fullarton, &c.) 








Taimootaxa Rameatam.—A town 
of considerable extent and population 
in the Carnatic province, situated on 
the sea-const of the Tanjore district, 
and bounded on the north by one of 
the arms of the Cavery, which sepa- 
rates it from the French settlement 
of Karical. It stands about twelve 
miles south from Tranquebar. 


Tarcurnoroty ( Trickinapali).—A 
district in the Carnatic province, 
under the Madras presidency, situa- 
ted about the cleventh degree of north 
latitude. To the north it is bounded 
by Salem and South Arcot; on the 
south by Dindigul and Madura; to 
the east it has the district of Tanjore ; 
and on the west Salem and Coimba- 
toor. 

The country eround Trichinopoly, 
although not so highly cultivated as 
Tanjore, is rendered productive of 
rice by the vicinity of that branch of 
the Cavery named the Coleroon. The 
cotton cultivation is also considerable, 
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its amount, in 1820, having been cs- 
timated hy the collector at 1,500,000 
Ibs., and capuble of great extension. 
Formerly the size an: situation of the 
city, the abundance of subsistance in 
the neighbourhood, nnd the long re- 
sidence of Mahomed Ali’s second son, 
Aner ul Omra, rendered Trichino- 
poly the favourite residence of the 
Mahomedans in the Southern Car- 
natic. On the adjacent island of Sv- 
ringham, are two magnificent pagodas, 
which have long commanded the ve- 
neration of the Uindeos. The cli- 
mate here at particular yensons, on 
account of the quantity of moisture, 
is not so intensely hot as in other 
parts of the Carnatic. In 1817 the 
total gross collection of the public 
revenue in this district amounted to 
4,938,739 star pagodas, and in 1822, 
according to the returns made by the 
collectors to the Madras presidency, 
the total population was etimated at 
41,202 persons, — (Fifth Report, 
Public MS. Documents, §¢.) 











Tarcixoroy.~ The capital of the 
preceding district, situated on the 
south side of the Cavery 118 miles 
S.W. from Pondicherry, This city 
was the capital of a Hindoo princi- 
pality until A.D, 1736, when Chan- 
dah Saheb acquired it’ by treachery, 
but lost it to the Msharattas in 1741. 
From these depredators it was taken, 
in 1743, by Nizam ul Mulk, who on 
his departure to the Deccan delegat- 
ed Anwar ud Deen to administer 
the affairs of the Carnatic, and on 
bis death, in 1749, it devolved by in- 
heritance to his second son, the Na- 
bob Muhomed Ali, In consequence 
of this arrangement it sustained a 
memorable siege by the French and 
their native allies, which lasted from 
175% to 1755, in the course of which 
the most brilliant exploits were per~ 
formed on both sides ; but the extra- 
ordinary military tolents displayed by 
Lawrence, Clive, Kirkpatrick, Dalton 
and other officers, combined with the 
heroic valour of the British grena- 
diers, preserved the city, and esta-~ 
blished the British candidate on the 
throne of the Carnatic. The energy 
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of character called forth on these oc- 
casions by the alternate reverses and 
successes of the contending partics, 
and the strenous and manly exertions 
of each to repair their losses, und 
once more to mect their adversaries 
in the field, so admirably narrated by 
Mr. Orme, are scarcely excelled in 
interest by those of the Peloponnesian 
war, as related by Thucidydes, both 
historians being ina manacr specta- 
tors of the events they described. 

The relative condition of the Car- 
natic siuce that eventful period, has 
heen greutly changed, and the indivi- 
dual importance of this city altered 
with them, At present the fortified 
city or pettah encloses the rock, and 
is separated by the deep and strong 
current of the Colloway from a po- 
pulous and extensive suburb, on the 
skirts of which are the dwellings of 
the civilians, surrounded by onc of 
the finest military cantonments in 
India. The whole is intersected by 
excellent roads and shaded by a pro- 
fusion of garden trees and others co- 
eval with the station, The fortifica- 
tions of the city do not appear to 
have undergone any material altera- 
tion since the days of Clive and 
Lawrence, save what hasbeen wrought. 
by the operation of time, A clear 
esplanade is preserved between the 
city and suburb, and the double wall 
of stone loop-holed without for mus- 
ketry, the old round bastions, ditch, 
and glacis, still present a formidable 
line of defence. 

The ascent is by @ curious sort of 
ataircase, partly covered and partly in 
the open air, at some distance from 
the ground, About eighty feet above 
the general level of the city is a well- 
built street of Brahmins’ houses, and 
higher up is the celebrated pagoda, 
a huge, massy, and windowless pile, 
Apillared square building, containing 
a statue of Hunimaun, occupies the 
most elevated peak, In the south- 
ern face of the rock below there is 
a small excavation, something in the 
style of the second class of cave 
temples at Elora, aud from its sculp- 
tures apparently of Brahminical ori- 
gin. The hill comprehending all the 
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above fortifications is a rock of sye~ 
nite, about 330 feet high, and the mar- 
gin of the green alluvial tract below 
is studded hereabonts with other 
isolated rocks, scarcely Jess remark- 
able than that of Trichinopoly. The 
GoldenRock, the Sugar-luaf Rock, the 
French Rock, and the more distant 
Elimiseram with its fortified pagoda, 
all names of classical note in the his~ 
tory of the siege. Close by in a 
Mussulman dirgah beyond the west- 
ern wall of the city, under a plain 
slub, and no ways distinguished, lie 
the bones of Chundah Saheb, and in 
asort of choultry adjoining are the 
burial places of Amcer ul Omra and 
family, but still embellished with silk 
curtains, and sanctified by the prayers 
of attendant moollahs. 

The population of Trichinopoly 
and its immediate environs in 1820 
was estimated at 80,000 persons, who 
eahibit no particular feature of » 
more advanced stage of civilization 
than their inJand neighbours, except 
@ superior proneness to litigation, 
Having long been the capital of a 
Hindoo principality, a notion pre- 
vails among the natives that much 
treasure is concealed somewhere; but 
none has yet been found, It cannot, 
however, be doubted that a country 
like Hindostan, into which a current 
of gold and silver bullion has set 
for 2,000 years, must contain in- 
numerable hoards of hidden treasure, 
all Hindoos being more or less hoard- 
ers, Travelling distance trom Ma 
dras 268 miles; from Seringapatam, 
205; and from Calcutta 1,238 miles, 
—(Fullarton, Orme, Heyne, &.) 


Taixcomater.—A town, fortress, 
and excellent harbour in the island 
of Ceylon, 150 miles N.E. from Co-~ 
Jumbo; lat. 8° 32 .N., lon, 81° 17” 
E., 128 miles travelling distance from 

dy. Owing to the convenience of 
its situation, the hatbour of Trinco- 
malee is the most important in India, 
When the violent monsoon com- 
inences all the ships on the Coro- 
mandel coast and western side of the 
bay of Bengal are obliged to put to 
sea, and then Trincomalce is their 
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only place of refuge. A vessel from 
Madras can arrive here in two days, 
and the harbour is to be made at any 
season. Jt was much neglected by 
the Dutch, the soil being barren and 
the nir noxious, and having no con- 
tinental possessions of importance to 
defend, the mere ronlstead was of 
little utility. Neither did the gran- 
deur of the surrounding scenery, 50 
different from the flat swamps of 
Holland and Batavia (their standard 
of beauty), interest them, The har- 
hour is accessible at all seasons, but 
for one half of the ycar mariners 
prefer Back bay, it being then equally 
safe, and of more easy egress. The 
depth of water within the bay of 
Trincomalee is remarkable: in some 
es not far from the shore it is 
athomable, and vessels may lie 
close ulong the rocks, but the rise of 
the tides are not sufficient for wet 
docks. 

The great body of the town and 
fort of Trincomalee are placed at 
the bottom of a rock, and joined to 
a narrow neck of land running pe- 
rullel to the sea, and separating the 
harbour from two adjacent bays, one 
of which lies on each side of a three 
cornered promontory, The guns 
¢ommand beth Duteh and Back bay, 
the first an the south, the last on the 
north side of the fortificd rock, Fort 
Ostenburgh stands on a mount three 
miles west of Trincomalee, and pro- 
tects the mouth of the harbour. The 
fortifications of Trincomalee form a 
sweep of aboye a mile in length, en- 
compassing the base of a rocky hilt 
on the sides connected with the ad- 
jacent land, the portion that projects 
into the sea being sufficiently pro- 
tected by the steepness of the cliffs. 
No communication can take place 
with the promontory, except throngh 
the gates of the fort, and its situa- 
tion is so advantageous that it may 
be rendered impregnable. The works 
both of Fort Ostenburgh and Trin- 
comatee, weie mostly erected by the 
Portuguese, with some additions by 
the French (who are great fortifiers) 
during the short periad they possess- 
edit; the Dutel did Tittle or no- 
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thing. There have as yet been very 
few European settlers attracted to 
this pluce. In 1406, the inhabitants 
were mostly natives of the Carnatic, 
here named Malabars, with a small 
Chinese colony established by the 
exertions of Admiral Drury. Owing 
to the barren unproductive nature of 
the sarrounding country, there is no. 
export trade whntever, and even it 
the best seasons provisions and ve- 
getables are scarec, The adjacent 
Jangles abound with wild hogs and 
elephants, the latter having been 
shot within a mile of the town, 

In A. D. 1672, M. de la Haye, the 
commander of 9 French squadron, 
attempted a settlement here, but 
being opposed by the Dutch, he 
bore away for the coast of Coroman- 
del. From that date it remained 
with the Hollanders until 1782, when 
it surrendered without resistance to 
a detachment of troops from Madras, 
but was shortly after retaken with 
equal ease by Aduiral Sullrein, In 
1795, Genera) James Stewart was 
sent with an army against Trincoma- 
lee, where the fleet anchored to the 
south-east of the fort, and after a 
siege of three wecks, preparations 
having been made to storm, the 
Dutch governor capitulated, The 
naval department, stores, and es- 
tablishments have been since trans~ 
ferred from Madras to Trincomalee, 
and the fortifications have been oc~ 
cupicd by a British garrison, but 
scarcely nny thing is known respect- 
ing its present condition or progress 
for the last twenty years.—( Percival, 
Cordiner, AL. Graham, Davy, &c.) 

















Tancano ( Trangannu).—A petty 
state on the enst coast of the Malay 
peninsula, extending from Kamamnng 
in 4° 15/N. to the river Basut, where 
it borders on Calantan. Inland it is 
bounded by Perak, at the central 
ge of mountains, Jt yields also 
tin and gold in considerable quanti- 
ties, the first equal to 7,000 peculs 
annually, The surface and generat 
aspect of the country resenibles that. 
of Singapoor, being “wZsuccession of 
low hills, catending a considerable 
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chstance inland, which have been 
tound so welt adapted for the cult- 
Yation of coffee, that in 1895, 2,000 
peculs of an excellent quality were 
exported. In 1824 the population 
of this principality was estimated at 
45,000 Malays, exclusive of Chinese. 
Indeed, it may be considered one of 
the most genuine of the modein 
Mulay states, where that dialect 15 
spoken im its greatest purity and per- 
fection, although for many years 1 
has patd tribute to Stam. —(Singapoor 
Chromele, Leyden, § ) 


Trixowarrr (Tin uaamal)—A 
town m the Carnatic, fifty-two nules 
WNW tiom Pondicherry; lat. 12° 
IV N,, Jon 79°7'E In the Carnatic 
wars of last century this place sus- 
tamed many sicges; but no traces 
now icmain of the bound-hedge or 
fortifications with winch rt was for- 
meily surrounded, A craggy moun- 
tain, about two miles im encum- 
ference, and rising in the naiddle to a 
gest height, has besides others, on 
the highest rock a small chapel, which 
as held m extreme veneration, fiom 
the persuwion, that whoever, except 
the offici iting Brabmius, should pic- 
sunic to cuter it, would numediately 
be consumed by subterrancan fue 
yising for the occasion. ‘Ihe great 
pagoda 1 situated at the base of the 
mountain within a tuple enclosure, 
surrounded by numerous fine choul- 
tries, to spacious tauhs, and sub- 
vidinate chapcly; but the most i¢- 
wwarkable object 15 the prmeipal gate- 
way of twelve stories and 222 fect 
high, ‘the town of Trincomalee 1s 
extunsive and populous, and the gieat 
sticet Kadmg to the temple 1s ined 
with choultries and the habitations 
of Biahinins.—( Os me, Fullarton, § ¢) 


Taracuriy.—A large village in 
the Cainaty, satuated on the Vyaur, 
anudst plantations of coco-nut tees, 
about ewhteen miles travelling dis~ 
tance §.E. fiom Madura. 


Tnirai oon (Tripatua).—A large 
open village in the Bauamahal, 120 
nules $.{V. from Madras ; Jat. 12°20" 
N, lon. 78°30 EB. ‘Tins ma pop 
lous place, well olicltered with fiat 
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trees, and exhubiting a greuter sp- 
pearance of comfort than 1s usual in 
the Barramohal. In the vicinity there 
13 an extensive ieservon. An attempt 
was made heic by Colonel Read to 
intioduce silk-worms and the manu- 
facture of sugar, but both failed. 
(Puta ton, F. Bachanan, &¢ ) 


Tarratooa.—A town 1n the Car- 
Natic province, district of Madura, 
fifty-two miles §.5.W. from Tanjore 3 
Jat. 10° 7’N, lon. 78° 40° E, There 
iy a foit hae which appears to have 
been 2 place of strength, and was 
occupied by a British garrison during 
the pohgar wats, buat it 1s vow m 
rutns.—(Z'ullen ton, 40.) 


Tripitoon—A small, but well- 
buile town in the Carnatic province, 
district of Chingleput, about twenty= 
seven miles 5, by W. trom Madtas. 
There 1» a Hindoo temple hue of 
consulerable note. 


Tutrawanu™ —A town in the 
Carnatic provmice, distiict of Ma- 
dura, situated on the aight bank of 
the Vyaut, about twelve miles travel- 
Ing distance $.E_ trom the aty of 
Mada. It within the principality 
ot the Shevagunga poligar. 


Turrassoon  (Tripasura), — A 
town m the Carnatic provmee, thirty- 
four miles west fiom Madias; lat. 
13°7’N., lon, 79° 52 E, 


Taerses (Trpat).—The most 
celebrited Hisdooe temple south of 
the Kiishna, situated m lat, 13° 46° 
N., lon 79° 24’E, eighty miles N.W, 
from Madtas. ‘Lhis pagoda stands m 
an cles ated hollow or bas, enclosed 
in acircular ciest of hulls, the sacred 
Preancts of which have never been 
protaned by Christian or Mehomedan 
feet, nor has even the exteria: of the 
temple been seen but by a genuine 
Indoo, The reciprocal mtciests of 
the iahmins, and of the differcot 
tulers undcr whose sway it fell, com- 
plomyed this forbearance by the 
payment of a large sum of moncy, 
which in 1758 amounted ta £30,000, 
‘The meatnation of Visbuu worship- 
ped here has a vanety of names, 
such as Vencata, Rama, and Tripati; 
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but by the Maharattas he is named 
Ballajee, and his attributes are sup- 
posed to have a particular reference 
to commerce. Crowds of pilgrums 
reaort to the sanctuary from all pats 
of India, who pour i offerings of 
gooda, grain, gold, silver, jcwels, 
precious stuffs, horses, cows, and 
other articles, the aggregate of which, 
when converted into money, not only 
yields @ surplus revenue to concilate 
the powers that be, but also sufficient 
to marntain several thousand Per 
sons performing the offices of an 
idolatrous worsmp, which 13 here 
conducted with extraordinary pomp. 
Beades the above goods and chattels, 
the tiaders of the Banyan and Bhattea 
tmbes of Guyctat are accustomed to 
present a per-centage of their annual 
profits. 

The aseiage of seventcen \ears’ 
gross collections of the ‘Lipetty pa- 
goda, up to A D. 1818, amounted to 
54,564 pagodas annually, the total 
cha Bee to about 11,000 pagodas an- 
nually. The highest rage of the gross 
collections was in 1801, when they 
amaunted to 70,507 pagodas, from 
which period they have every year 
gradually declined, and in 1328 were 
only 34,458 pagodas actually remitted 
to Madras, besides which much had 
been embezzled by the native ser- 
vanto. 

In 1801, while this temple was atill 
under the superintendance of the 
nabob of Arcot and his officers, Ra- 
gotum RowRayndra, finance minister 
to his pahoese the Nizam, notified 
to Lord Clive, then goveinor of Ma~ 
dras, his inteptron of exprating his 
gins by a pilgrimage to Tripetty, and 
requesting his Lordship’s interterence 
with the nabob to secure him a safe 

sage through the Arcot territoties, 
and a esvil reception on his armval at 
the holy sanctuary, The governor 
accordingly issued the necessary or- 
ders, and the fist object was fully 
attained, but the second was entirely 
defeated by the insolence of the na- 
hob’s servants, who had the imme- 
diate supervision of the pagoda. In 
consequence of the disrespect shewn 
to the Britush mediation, the nabob 
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was required to dismiea the head 
officer at the temple, with which in- 
junction he nominally comphed; but 
‘Lord Clive was compelled to enforce 
the 1eal execution of his mandate by 
detaching a pasty of horse to Tn- 
petty for that purpose. Previous to 
commencing this expedstion the na- 
bob’s financter presented, through 
Captain Achilles Kirkpatrick, then 
resident at Hyderabad, a paper of 

nests, the second of ‘hich was 
- t the high priest of the temple 
should be prohibited from appropriat- 
ing to his own use any of the clothe 
or ornaments which Raja Ragotum 
might present to Sn Raggojee” (the 
idol) a larceny, which, from the pre- 
cautions nature of the stipulation, 
that sacred functionary appears to 
have been in the habit of practising. 
—(Wilks, Puble MS. Documents, 
Moor, ic) 

Tarroxtars —A town in the pro- 
since of Cochin, nme miles east ftom 
the town of Cochin, lat. 9° 56 N, 
lon 76° 25’ E. This place stands on 
the east side of a lake, winch former- 
1) separated the possessions of the 

itch from those of the Cochin 
rays, who generally made it his place 
ot residence, 

Tarvatoor,—A town in the South- 
ern Carnatic, district of Tanjore, mx- 
teen miles S.W. from Negapatam ; 
lat. 10° 40’ N., lon, 79° 44° E, This 
1a a populous and pleasant town, si- 
tuated a little way to the noith of 
the Nagore nver, across which there 
are two narrow bridges of masonry. 
‘There is a handsome squate here of 
native houses, incloaing a magmficent 
tank, into which a peninsulat choultry 
projects from the west bank, while 
on the opposite side 5 4 lofty pa- 

South of the tank a choultiy 
with a bungalow, belonging to the 
Tovjore raya, affords accommodation 
to Europtan travellers, Certain an- 
cient Tamul ast: onomical tables were 
constructed for a particular spot 
which Colonel Warren thinks was 
Trvaloor.—( Fullarton, Warren, $c.) 


Tarvawpkuam.—The modern ca- 
pital of Travancore, situated in lat, 
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8° & N., lon. 79° 37’ E., fifty-two 
tiles N.W. from Cape Comorin. This 
is the usual summer residence of the 
Travancore rajes and rannys ; but the 
castle is extremely ill-built. The 
royal palace is large and well-built, 
after the European taste, and deco- 
rated with a great variety of paint- 
ings, clocks, and other European or- 
The town is populous, and 
in 1785, in addition to the permanent 
inhabitants, had a garrison of 400 
Patan cavalry, 1,000 Nairs, and 10,000 
gepoys, disciplined after the European 
fashion.—( Fra, Paola, &¢.) 





Tatvicany (Trivikera).—A vil- 
lage in the Carnetic province, situated 
on the north wide of the Ariancoo- 
pan or Villenore river, sixteen miles 
N.W. from Pondicherry; lat. 12° 3’ 
N.,lon. 79° 43/ E. This plece consists 
at present of a few scattered huts; 
but from the appearance of the pa- 
goda, the interior of which is built 
of stones, the size of the tower over 
the gateway, which is eight stories, 
alarge stone tank covering several 
acres, and another temple containing 
a colossal image of Ganesa, and nu- 
merous choultries, we may conclude 
that in some former period Trivica 
waa a place of great extent and reli- 
gious importance. 

The principal street can still be 
traced, and appears to have been large; 
but the Sanscrit inscriptions on the 
walls are now scarcely legible. The 
pagoda was much injured and the 
statues mutilated by Hyder’s army, 
ay it retreated from Porto Novo in 
1781. 

It is now principally remarkable 
for the petrifactions that are found 
in its vicinity, embedded mostly in 
the red calcareous material of a low 
ridge that rises to the weat of the 
village. Many petrified trees of large 
dimensions lie scattered about, some 
na hard as flint, and others so soft os 
to be reduced to powder by the 
slightest pressure. One of these pe- 
trified trees is sixty feet long, and 
from two to eight feet in diameter. 
The petrified root of this tree ix in 
most parts hard as flint, strikes fire 
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with steel, and takes a much finer 
polish than any part of the stem. It 
also presents a more variegated ap- 
pearance in its veins and colours, 
resembling agate when polished; and 
the red, when welt chosen, can hard- 
ly be discriminated from cornelians. 
Tt is manufactured into beads, neck- 
Jaces, bracelets, and other ornaments. 
The present growth of trees in the 
neighbourhood are principally of the 
tamarind species, from which circum- 
stance it may be inferred that the 
petrifactions have the same origin. 
Tradition a great antiquit; 
to these petrifactions. { Warren, F's 
larton, &c.) 





Tarvipy.—A town in the Carnatic 
province, nineteen miles §.W, from 
Pondicherry; lat. 11° 46’ N., lon. 
79° 40’ E. During the Carnatic wi 
of last century, the Trividy pagoda 
served as a citadel to a large pettah, 
by which name the natives of the 
south of india call every town con- 
tiguous to a fortress. 





Tausan.—In 1822 this was by 
far the most considerable pepper 
district on the west coast of Suria- 
tra; the quantity was estimated at 
40,000 peculs. 


Tupvav.—A village in the Mysore 
province, situated on the west bank 
of the Tunga river; lat. 13° 40’ N., 
lon. 75° 25 E. 


Tuonticxazap.—A fortified town 
with a strong citedel, situated in the 
territories assigned to the Mogul, in 
the province of Delhi, about nineteen 
miles south from the city of Delhi, 
and named after its founder the em- 
peer. Tughlick. A few miserable 

wuts contain all the present inbabi- 
tants of Tughlickabad; but the rude, 
massy, and stupendous ruins of 
its walls, 6, and subterranean 
ments, still attract the curio- 

sity of travellers, Within a aepa- 
rate irregular fortification connected 
with the town by a causeway, stands 
the mausoleum of the emperor 
ick Shah (who reigned about 

}» 1321), built of gigantic blocks af 
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granite, in the form of a truncated 
pyramid, the walls converging as they 
ascend, and stil] in excellent preser- 
vation.—{ Fullar ton, §¢ ) 


Totcaysry.—A village in the Ma- 
Jubar prosince, division of Coorg, 
near the source of the Cavers ; Bity- 
five mules & E. trom Mangalore, lat, 
12° 24’ N,, lon. 75° 34 E. 


Turcons.—A small town in the 
ovince of Aurungabad, sesenteen 
mules N.N W. fiom Poona; Int. 18° 
Q9' N,, lon. 74° SY E. 

Tittarr—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aymeer, attuntud on the 
Beurnch mvei, twenty-seven mules 
travelling dh tance from Jawud, In 
2820 it belonged to the tana of 
Oueypoot, and contained about 500 
houses. 


Tut1s14.—A town in the Gujerat 
Peninsula, eight miles fiom the gulf 
9 Cambay 3 lat. 21° 24’ N, lon, 72° 
1’ E. 


Trrrtex—A town and district in 
the province of Mysore, twenty-five 
miles NNE_ fiom Cluttledroog, 
lat. 14° 24° N,, lon, 76°51 E. Up 
to 1820, inchrsise, this portron of 
Uindostan was remathably stl del 
neated in the best maps.—{ Iudlar ton, 
$c.) 

Tort cawaRna.—A townin the pro- 
since of Guycrat, which i 1820 be- 
Jonged to the Guicowar, and con- 
tained about 300 houses; lat. 21° 
57’ N, lon, 73° 37’ E, It stands on 
the rglit bank of the Nerbudda, and 
has small oblong fort of masonry 
enclosed on two sides by the town, 
but of ne strength. A few horse and 
matchlock-men are stationed here. 
The Necbudda 15 navigable tor small 
eralt irom the sea to eleven nnles 
above this place, a distance of more 
than 100 miles.—{ Malcolm, §e.) 


Torsunc.—A town in the province 
of Beyapoor, fifteen miles west fiom 
the city of Bejapoor; lat. 16° 45’ N., 
lon, 75° 34’ E. 

Tus wonpy.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, the buth-place of 
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Nanock Shah, the high priest and le- 
guolator of the Seika; Int, 31° 15’ N., 
lon. 75° E., twenty miles $.S.E from 
Amutsir. 


Tomtoox.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, situated about thuty-five 
miles SW, fiom Calcutta; lat. 22° 
17’ N., lon. 88° 2’ E. The lands in 
ths neighbouhood he extremely 
low, and ate protected from munda- 
thon by embankments, supported at a 
great expense, but which are occa. 
sionally broken by the freshes, and 
the adjacent country submerged. 
Tumlook ts the head quarters of an 
agency for the manufacture of salt 
on government account, connected 
with that of Lidjellce, The article 
1s prepared by filtration fiom the 
mud of the Hooghly nver, and 1s 
esteemcd of peculiar value by the 
Tindovs, as bemg extracted on the 
banks of the hohest bianch of the 
Ganges, 

Mayor Wilford was of opimon, that 
there were 1u remote tines kings of 
Tunlook, or a» he v rites it Tamra- 
hpta, one of whom about A.D. 1001 
sent an cinbassy to China, He also 
thought that by the mhabitants of 
that empire he was styled Tammo- 
micheou.—(Si7 If, Strachey, W dfurd, 
Sc.) 


Tunca Rivce.—A small river in 
the south of Jodie, which has itp 
source among the Westein Ghauts, 
fiom whence it flows in a noitherly 
direction, votil it joins the Budra 
near Hooly Onore, thereby formmg 
the Tungabhadia’ or Toombudra 
aiver. 


Townaner.—A considerable town 
in the province of Gujetat, purgun- 
nah of Jumbosier. The river fore 
leading into the gulf of Cambay, has 
a twelve-fout mse of tide ut the 
springs.—{ Marshall, §c) 


TUNQUIN. 

A kingdom of India beyond the 
Ganges, formerly independent, but 
at nt comprehended in the 
Cochin Chinese empire, and situated 
between the sesentconth and twenty- 
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third degrees of north latitude. To 
the south it is bounded by Cochin 
China and Laos, or the Shan country; 
on the north by the province of 
Quangsee in China; to the east it 
has the guif of Tunquin; and on 
the west Laos and the Chinese 
province of Yunan. The country 
known in Europe by the denomina- 
tion of Tungnin, is properly named 
Nuoc Anam, which region includes 
both Cochin China and Tunquin. 
The first is also named Dangtrong, 
which signifie. the inner kingdom, 
and the last daugnay or the eater- 
nal kingdom. 

Our information respecting this 
country is mostly derived froin the 
Freuch and other missionaries, who 
at an early period established them- 
selves in thts and the adjacent king- 
dom of Cochin China. According 
to their narratrons, the country of 
‘Tunquin towards China is wild and 
mountainous, and the boundaries but 
imperfectly defined, The passes 
through the mountains are sbut op 
by walls, one side of which is guard- 
ed by Chinese soldiers, and the other 
by those of Tunquin, The latter 
country is subdivided into ten dis- 
tricts, four of which, at the extremi- 
ties, are distinguished by the curdinal 
pointa of the compass, Mountains, 
extending from east to west, separate 
Tunquin into two divisions, the 
northern of which is considerably 
larger than the southern. A pro- 
longation of these ridges separates 
Lactho from Laos, and others sepa- 
rate Tunquin from Cochin China. 
These mountains are granitic, and 
many of them terminate in sharp 
peaks. 

The seasons or monsoous are di- 
vided here into the wet and dry, 
which are not, however so invariable 
asin some other parts of India, The 
rains begin in May and end in Au- 
gust, and are accompanied by mach 
thunder. The currents run al 
the coast from north to south; the 
tides are very irregular, and are 
strongest in November, December, 
and January, and weakest in May, 
June, and July ; but at all times they 
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run with tess force than on the open 
coasts of Europe. General appear- 
ances of the Tunquin shore indicate 
a retrogression of the sea, and an 
advance of the land; but there ere 
some places where the reverse seems 
to have taken place. 

‘There are few countries better anp- 
plied with water than Tunquin and 
the Jower parts of Cochin China, In 
the first there are above fifty rivers 
that flow towards the sen, several of 
which by their union form the Don- 
nai or Tunquin river, which is said 
to have its source in the Yunnan 
mountains of China, and traverses 
almost the whole of this kingdom. 
At was formerly much frequented by 
European navigators, and was, not- 
withstanding the bar at its mouth, 
accessible to ships of 500 tons, but 
at present the entrance 1s so much 
obstructed by sand-banks, that vessels 
of more than 200 tong cannot ascend. 
Indeed in modern times there are not 
any ports that can be entered by ships 
of considerable draft of water, but 
shelter and anchorage may be found 
among the islands scattered slong the 
coast. The interior tiaffic between 
Tunquin and the Chinese provinces 
to the north and west is chiefly con- 
ducted through the medium of the 
Tunquin river, which in process of 
time may afford a channel for intro~ 
ducing British manufactures into re- 
mote parts of China, which have no 
direct or cheap intercourse with Can- 
ton, The returns would probably be 
anade in theprecious metals, which are 
said to abound in the hilly country of 
Tunquin and the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Yunan, 

The soil of this kingdom varies ac- 
cording to its locality. In the plains 
it is rich, light, marshy, and well 
adapted for the rice cultivation; 
among the mountains it is sandy, 
gipseous, and ferruginovs, and 
wbounding with stones of different 
sorts, The country, taken altogether, 
ia one of the most fertile in this quar- 
ter of the world, and although popu- 
lous, during 2 season of tranquillity 
can efferd grain for exportation. 
The chicf article is rice of various 
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kinds and an excellent quality; maize 
is also cultivated, and different ape~ 
cies of yams and leguminous plants. 
The only European fruit trees that 
thrive here are the peach, the plum, 
the pomegranate, citron, and orange. 
Vines have been planted, but the 
granes have not come to maturity. 

esides those above-mentioned Tun- 
quin produces all the fruits common 


to the tropical countries, most of shi 


which are described under the ar- 
ticle Cochin China, The tea-piant 
of an inferior sort is said to be plen- 
tiful, and it is probable that by atten- 
tive cultivation its quality might be 
improved. Mulberry trees abound, 
and supply food for the silk-worms. 
The interior also contains mach 
large timber fit for building, beautiful 
cabinet woods, particularly that nam~ 
ed eagle-wood, of which a considera- 
ble quantity is exported, coco-nut 
and other palms, bamboos and rat- 
tans. There are mines of various 
metals, and iron ore is procured in a 
state of great purity. It is also as- 
serted that there are tin mines in the 
mountainous tract near China, the 
working of which is prohibited. Par- 
ticles of gold are found in many of 
the Tunquin rivers, but they sre more 
abundant in the mountain streams of 
the Shan countries to the weat. Salt 
and saltpetre are plentiful, and the 
first is reckoned of a superior quality. 

Among the animals of Tunquin 
is found the elephant, which is the 
sole property of the monarch, and the 
buffaloe, which is employed for agri- 
cultural purposes. The horses are 
a small contemptible breed; goats 
and hogs are numerous, as also 
ducks and poultry, all very cheap. 
The rhinoceros is only occasionally 
discovered, but tigers of the largest 
size abound: there are also some di- 
minutive bears, deer of all sorts, and 
motikeys of every description. The 
country generally, but miore especi- 
ally the mountainous parts, is much 
infested with rats. In Tunquin 
there are neither hares, sheep, asses, 
nor camels. The country swarms 
with vermin, reptiles, and insects, 
venomous and innocent. 
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snakes of great size are found, but 
their bite is not poisonous. Fish 
are remarkably plenty, and furnish 
the inhabitents with a larger propor- 
tion of their food than they derive 
from the terrestrial animals; the 
fishermen in the maritime parts being 
fully as numerous as the cultivators, 
In addition to the common sorts of 
fish, there are turtle, tortoises, crabs, 

efi as, the aubstance 
nous and nutri- 






parti ly agreeable to the 
Chinese, although loathed by Euro- 
peans. 

The principal articles that com- 
pose the internal commerce of Tun- 
quin are rice, fish, fruits, fish-oil, 
betel-nuts, arrack, salt, vegetable-oils, 
pugar, molasses, cassia, bamboos, tim- 
ber, and iron, the natural produc- 
tions of the country. The manufac- 
tured erticles are cotton and silk, 
worked and in thread, writing: papers 
wax, varnish, and brass and iron 
utensils. Among the live animals 
exposed for sale are elephants, buf- 
faloes, swine, and ducks. At pre- 
sent, the external commerce of the 
Tunquinese is confined to the coasting 
trade. To Canton varnish, stick- 
lac, and woodsand roote for dyeing, 
gre exported, A species of root, 
called nav by the natives, and shu 
leong at Canton, forms the dead 
weight of all the Chinese traders 
from this country, as it is a very 
cheap commodity, and furnishes » 
red dye which might be greatly im- 
proved. Tunguin is the only quar- 
ter of the Cochin Chines empire 
that yields the metals, among which 
are fold, silver, and iron, the latter 
so cheap and abundant that it sup- 
plies the whole kingdom. In the 
seventeenth century the Portuguese, 
Dutch, Englivh, and French, had fac- 
tories, but they have all long since 
been abandoned. At present the 
Chinese are treated with more fa- 
vour than any other nation, and are 
allowed to gecend the rivers a priv 
vilege also granted to the Portu- 
guese of Macao; but neither are 
permitted to establish factories on 
ore. 
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Bendes the articles above enume- 
rated, Tunqum exports areca, 1vory, 
calamine (which 1s carried to Japan), 
tortoise-shell, sugar and molayses, & 
cloth inade from the bark of trees, 
reed and cane mats, cotton and silk 
(1aw and manufactured), and fabites 
of mother-of-pearl very neatly woik- 
ed. From Cina are imported re- 
fined sugai-candy, spices, medical 
plants and diugs, hemp, fax, mik 
stuffs, mercury, porcelain, glass 
work, hardwae, and copper and 
non vessels. ‘Though the medum 
of the Evsopeans, firearms and all 
warhke matenals are procured and 
monopohzed by the government. 
Along the sca-const in the different 
ports commercial affairs with Euro- 
peans are transacted through the me- 
cham of a bastard sort of Portuguese 
dialect, and this is also the medium 
of all political communications with 
the government. 

On account of the fertihty of the 
soil, intersected by numerous nvers, 
the population of Tunquin 1s much 

eater than any other part of the 
‘ochinChinece domintons,although it 
suffered severely during the long and 
bloody wars that took place towards 
the conclusion of the last century. 
In thi» kingdom there are said to be 
twelve principe! cities, but ther 
names and localities ave difficult to 
discrimmate, In 1820, Cachao, situ- 
ated at about 120 miles from the 
mouth of a consilerable river, was 
reckoned its capital; but the reign- 
ing sovereign iesides mm Cochin 
China, only visting Tunquin occa- 
sionally, ulthough it 1 the richest 
and most productive portion of his 
donunions, 

Ot the ten districts composing the 
kingdom of Tunquin,the centrat, nam- 
ed Xunam, 18 by far the best peo- 
pled. Tins division consists of a 
vast plam, watered, hike Bengal, by 
numberless navigable stiesms, 18 
supposed to contum half the popula- 
tion of the country, and in every re~ 
spect resembles a Chinese province. 

he total of the inhabitants of Tun- 
quin was estumated by a French mis- 
pionary, about twenty years ego, at 
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eighteen mithons, but tis estimate 
18 probably greatly overrated, and ho 
supplies no detail of the facts upon 
which he grounds hr opimon One 
tenth of the inhabitants of lower 
Tunqum ate said to live constantly 
on the water. 

‘The ancient code of Tanquin laws 
was much venerated previous to the 
lust conquest of the country by 
Caung Shung, the Coehm Chinese 
empuror By Le Roy, the mission- 
ary, Its represented as being com- 
posed in the most elevated dialect 
of Chinese, and fall of uncommon 
modes of expression. At prescnt, 
by the Tunquinese laws, punish- 
ments ate decrecd azaimst all sorts 
of crime» with great muinuteness, but 
they are badly proportioned, offences 
against manneis and customs being 
more rigononsly punished than critnes 
essentially dangerous to society. 

The Lunquinese m ther sbape and 
features gtcatly resemble theChinese; 
but having adopted the practice ot 
blackening the tecth, their appearance 
as rendered additionally hideous = Ia 
this country the ceremony of stam- 
ing the teeth with a composition 
takes place when they are sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, and the 
change 15 considered so ningularly 
ornamental, that the nutives assert 
that white teeth are fit for the 
mouths of dogs, Like the Chinese, 
the upper classes allow therr nails to 
grow to an immoderate length. Ihe 
females are mariageable at the age 
of twelve or thirteen years, and are 
very prolific. Both sexes are much 
addicted to the chewmg ot hetel, an 
employment that suits with their in- 
dolent habits. Ouly extreme neces- 
sity can rouse them to any exertion 
of magmitude; and when their task 
1s accomplished, they relapse mto 
their prior state of sloth and repose. 
In thi, respect they differ materially 
from their Chinese neighbours, who 
are laborious and industrious by na- 
tare and habit. 

In Tunqum the flesh of many an- 
mals ts eaten which, 10 other coun+ 
tries, rejected with disgust, The 
natives here not only eat the flesh of 
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the rhinoceros, and particular parts 
of the elephant, but alsograsshoppers, 
monkeys, horses, aud dogs, esteem- 
ing the last a great delicacy; be- 
sides these they eat mountain rats, 
lizards, and some kinds of worms, 
and even snakes, Possessing 40 
great a variety of edibles, they never 
use the milk of any animal in any 
shape, holding it in extreme aver- 
sion, which dislike they extend to 
butter and cheese. They have the 
game repugnance to fresh eggs, pre- 
ferring those that are nearly hatched. 
Maybugs deprived of their heads 
and intestines, and silk- worms fried, 
give much satisfaction to this foul- 
feeding people. In conformity with 
the Chinese custom, they never drink 
cold water, but like it best tepid or 
approaching to the boiling tempe- 
rature, 

Throughout this kingdom the bulk 
of the people are not permitted to 
build houses of masonry, or of seve- 
ral stories; the larger edifices, such 
as temples and palaces, are gencrally 
constructed of wood, or of wood and 
brick mixed, The wall that sepa- 
rates Tunquin from Cochin Chi 
fifteen feet high and twenty thick, 
and is extremely ill-built of stone 
and bricks, the Intter for the most 
part merely baked in the sun. The 
roads are commonly very bad; but 
there is one of # superior description 
from Baching, the former capital, to 
Phuxuan, the ancient metropolis of 
Cochin China, said to be 500 miles 
long. The manufactures of this pro- 
vince are mostly the saine as those 
detailed under the article Cochin 
China, and it is usual to find ail the 
inhabitants of a village following the 
same trade, In this country, how- 
ever, it is dangerous to be known to 
excel in any profeusion or art; as 
the talents of the artificer would be 
immediately put in requisition to 
work gratis for the emperor, for the 
governor of a province, or even for a 
common mandarin. 

The Tunquinese being of Chinese 
origin their fanguage is monosyllabic, 
being a modification of the Chinese 
dialect, but s0 much changed and 
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corrupted that the spoken language 
is now wholly unintelligible to a 
native of the celestial empire, while 
the written character is well under- 
stood, being the same in both coun- 
tries. Learning is here, as in Chinn, 
confined tu the class of lettered 
mandarins, Printing is known in 
Tunquin, but so little practised that 
some years ago there was said to be 
only one printing-presa in the king- 
dom. The types are of wood and 
not moveable, every additional book 
requiring new plates and characters. 
Few, however, are printed, and these 
have in general a reference to law or 
religion. Their historical works are 
inaccurate and cannot be depended 
on. There are a few books on moral 
subjects,which are mostly translations 
or commentaries on Chinese books ; 
and the sciences remain perfectly sta- 
tionary, apparently in the same stage 
of advancement that they were @ 
thousand years ogo. 

The religion of the Anam nations 
(Tunquin and Cochin China) is a 
modification of the Buddhist system, 
nearly resembling that which prevails 
in China, but blended with many 
local and peculiar superstitions, As 
in China, the Tunquinese have patri- 
archal veneration for their parents 
and ancestors, considering them as 
tutelary divinities who watch over 
and protect the families of their de- 
scendants, and possessing power in 
Proportion to the sanctity of their 
jives during their existence on enrth, 
To them sacrifices are offered four 
times a year, and every third anni- 
versary of their death ts celebrated 
with additional pomp. The higher 
classes are described as ndherents of 
Confucius, who submit to the wor- 
ship of images and other ceremonies 
through deference to public opinion, 

Some of the more barbarous tribes 
of the interior are suid to worship 
the dog and the tiger, both of whic! 
they also occasionally eat. Traces 
of this worship are found among the 
mountaineers on the eastern bordera 
of Hindostan, as well as in the pro- 
per Indo-Chinese nations, the tiger 
being worshipped by the Hajin tribe, 
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in the vicimty of the Garrow hills, 
‘The Quan-to, an ancient race, who 
habit the Kanbang or mountainous 
range that divides the Anam coun~ 
tries from China, recard themselves 
as the orgmal inhabitants of Iun- 

win and Cochin China, and consider 
the Anam tnbe as a mere Chinese 
colony, which expelled them fiom 
the maritime tracts. The Quanto 
have a peculiar language, and write 
with a style on the leaves of a plant 
termed jiwa in the Anam dialect — 
The Mot ot Muong are also a moun- 
tameer 1ace, which spcak a language 
different {rom the Anam, but it 1s not 
known whether the Mor be an ori 
ginal tbe or only a branch of the 
Quan-to. 

The Chnistian region was first 1- 
troduced by the Portuguese about 
the beginning of the seventeenth ccn- 
tury, and subsequently, while the 
French bad commercial establish~ 
ments, they endeavoured to piomul~ 
gate the benefits of a religion which, 
even in its most debascd and cor- 
rupted state, 19 infimitcly supertor to 
the purest of the Indian doctsines — 
The English ant Dutch had also 
settlements, but never interfered 2n 
rehgious concerns, thur attention 
bemg wholly enzrossed by then com. 
mercial pursuits, At an early peiiod 
the Jesuits sent nusstonaries to Tun- 
quin, and had made constdciable pro- 
gress, until being suspected of caity~ 
ing on a secret politial correspon- 
dence with the Cochin Chinese, they 
were expellcd, Misstonaries were 
subsequently sent out by Louis the 
Fourteenth under the chatacte: of 
commeicial agents, who settl a 
factory, intended also to piomote 
the conversion of the Tunquinese. 
On this event the Portuguese Jesuits 
returned, and disputes arising betwiat 
them and the French missivnaries, 
the contest was referred to the Pope, 
who ordered the Jesuits to quit the 
country. 

Duing the eighteenth century the 
exercise of the Christian rchgion was 
generally probubites, sometimes tole- 
rated, and at particular periods per- 
secuted with the utmost cruelt;.—- 
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The most noted eras of persecution 
wee A.D 1712, 1722, and 1733, 
when the Chincse had considetable 
influence, bat after the awl wars 
commenced, the government lost 
sight of rehgion altogether The 
year 1790 was the tine when the 
Christian religion experienced the 
most favourable treatment, misston- 
aries being then peimitted to settle 
undcr the denomination of mathema- 
ticlans. 

In Tunguin and Cochin China the 
Cathohe oussionaries and theu con- 
verta have suffcred much more from 
the mand mns and interior officers of 
government than from the present 
emperor, who 1s disposed to be ex- 
tremely hberal in his rehsious opi- 
mons He, notwithstanding, exhitats 
@ repugnance to the introduction of 
all new modes of beled, as an inno- 
vation dangerous to a state where 
custom has the force of law, and aa 
alteration in religion affects the pole 
tical system. 

Tu addition to these, other obstae 
cles present themselves ta the pro- 
Ragation of the Christian religion m 

‘unquin, among which 14 the obliga- 
tion Imposed on every subject of con- 
tubuting to the support and worship 
of the national idols, and to appear at 
certain festivals which have both a 
avil and rehgious character. The 
extreme revcience paid to the manes 
of departed ancestols 18 also an 1npe- 
diment of considerable weght. The 
Jesuits toleruted ther usages, from 
whith it i» not easy to detach the 
natives, but the court of Rowe di- 
approved of this indulgence. Another 
objection of gicat moment with the 
rich, and with them only, 19 the re- 
nunciation of polygamy and the being 
obliged after conversion to restrict 
themselves to one wife. In spite ot 
all these obstacles the Christan reli- 
gion has an this region made great 
progress, and if the missionary state- 
ments be correct, m AD 1800 com- 

ended in Tungu:n 320,000, and 
in Cochin China 60,000 persons pro- 
fessing that fath, 

Tonquin, Cochin Cina, Cambodia 
and Siampa sie recorded to have ans 
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ciently formed pat of the Chinese 
empire, but on the Mogul invasion of 
China in the thirteenth century, the 
Chinese governors of the southern 
Provinces took that opportunity of 
setting op the standard of indepen- 
dence. In this manner several dis- 
tinet kingdoms were created, the so- 
vereigns of which, however, couti- 
ued to acknowledge for many years 
afterwards a nominal vassalage to the 
throne of China. The Tunquinese 
princes gradually assumed a greater 
degree of independence, and about 
A.D, 1553 are asserted to have sub- 
dued Cochin ina. 

For some time before and after 
the above era the sovereigns of Tun- 
quin, whose title was dova, (probably 
deva,) were kept under by a acries of 
hereditary prime ministers, named 
chuas, similar to the Mahoratta 
peshwas in the Deccan and mayors 
of the palace in France under the 
second dynasty. 

The subsequent History of this 
country is rather confused, nothing 
being presented to the mind but a 
succession of assassinations and re- 
volts, and a perpetual fluctuation of 
boun » About A.D. 1774 a re- 
yolution began, which is described at 
some length under the article Cochin 
China, and after s sanguinary war- 
fare of twenty-eight years terminated 
with leaving the Anam empire as it 
at present exists. Tunquin was fi- 
nally conquered hy Caung Shung, 
the Cochin Chinese emperor, about 
the year 18060, and has ever since 
been ruled by a viceroy delegated 
from the seat of government,—{De 
Bissachere, Leyden, Staunton, Public 
Journals, &c.) 


Turrei.—A town in the province 
of Agra, district of Alighur, forty. 
eight miles 9. by E. from Delhi; lat. 
28° 3 N., lon. 7° 27’ E. 


Tvurooxuy.—A mountain peak in 
Northern Hindostan, twenty miles 
8.8.E. from Bhadrinath temple; lat. 
80° 29’ N., ion. 79° 40’ E. 6,182 feet 
above the level of the sea. 


Turra.—A town in the province 
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of Malwa, twenty miles from Ashta, 
which in 1820 contained 300 houses. 
Tuzanna.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, twenty-one miles 
from Oojein, the capital of a district 
which in 1820 belonged to Holcar; 
lat. 23° 18 N., lon. 76° 10 E.. 
Torwun.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, situated on the west 
bank of the river Pata, which in 1820 
belonged to the British government ; 
lat. 22° 40’ N., lon. 78° 23’ E, 
Turrze Rivea.—This river hns ite 
source in the province of Gundwana, 
near the village of Batool, among the 
Injardy hills, from whence it purrues 
a westerly direction through the pro- 
vince of Candeish and Gujerat, until 
it joins the sea about twenty miles 
below Surat. The whole course, 
which is very serpentine, nnd through 
a fertile country producing much of 
the cotton exported from Bombay, 
may be estimated, including the wii 
ings, at 460 miles, The shoals croas- 
ing the mouths of the Tuptee und 
Nerbudda are known to the Gujo- 
ratties by the names of Shorat and 
Deijbaroo. The first Mahomedan 
army that crossed the mountains 
south of the Tuptee, was led, A.D, 
1293, by Allah ud Deen, nephew and 
successor of Feroze, the reigning 
sovereign of Delhi.—(Scott, Drum- 
mond, 12th Register, Sc.) 
Turrvacanay.—A town in the 
Mysore province, fifty-two miles N. 
from Scringnputam 5 lat. 13° 10° N., 
lon. 76° 43’ E. In A.D, 1800 thin 
place consisted of an outer and inner 
fort, strongly defended by a ditch and 
mud wall, with a pettah at a little 
distance, containing about 700 houses, 
Turow Bay.—A commodious bay 
in Cochin China, named Hansan b: 
the natives, situated about 16° 7” north 
latitude, The channel into this har- 
bour is round the north-east end of 
the Hanssn peninsula, having an 
island to the north. All the const is 
safe to approach, the water shoaling 
gradually, from twenty to seven fa- 
thoms. The bottom is mud, and the 
eschonege safe throughout. A small 
island within the harbour is nearly 
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surrounded with such deep water, as 
to admit of vessels lying close along- 
side to heave down or refit. At the 
southern extremity of the herbour is 
the mouth of the river which leads to 
Turon, it is about two hundred 
yards wide, with a depth of two 
fathoms, and its current into the bay 
sufficiently strong to excavate a chan- 
nel through the sand-banks. The 
rise and fall of the tide is very un- 
equal, at one time only six fect, and 
at others so high as eleven and twelve 
feet. In the neighbourhood of Turon, 
and slong the adjoining coast, the 
winds have been found variable all 
the year through, the periodical winds 
lowing iafuence near the shore. Sep- 
tember, October, and November com- 
pose the rainy season, at which time 
the rivers inundate the low country, 

The town of Turon stands about 
a mile above the mouth of the river, 
and as well as the peninsula, harbour, 
and river, is named by the natives 
Hansan. The houses it contains are 
Jow, and mostly built of bamboos, 
which are covered with reedy grass 
or rice straw. The opposite side of 
the river is divided into fields sur- 
rounded by fences, and cultivated 
with tobacco, rice, and sugar-cane. 
The market in the town is plentifully 
supplied with the vegetable produce 
of a tropical climate, and large quan- 
tities of poultry, especially ducks, The 
bay abounds with fish, and in some of 
the boats the fishermen reside, with 
their families, all the year round. 
Great numnbers of flying fish are here 
taken by letting down into the sea 
deep earthen vesscls with narrow 
necks, baited with pork or the offals 
of fish, Allthe mollusea, and other 
gelatinous substances, whether animal 
or vegetable, usually rejected by Eu- 
ropeans, are considered by the natives 
of this coast as excellent food, and 
highly nutritions, 

‘his port was in ancient times the 
chief mart for the trade of Cochin 
China with the Chinese empire, and 
that of Japan; but prior to 1793, 
when it was visited by Lord Macart- 
ney, the city of Turon had suffered 
groatiy by the civil wars, and was 

Vor. U. 
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surrounded by extensive masses of 
ruins. In 1819 it is described as 
having once been a populous city, but 
at that time a mean, filthy place, with 
a well stocked bazar, In 1787, the 
peninsula of Hansan or Turon was 
ceded to the French by the reigning 
sovereign of Cochin China, in return 
for assistance promised him; but the 
French revolution breaking out, pos- 
session was never taken. The vessels 
that resort here at present are either 
juoke from different parts of China, 
‘or craft belonging to the Portuguese 
of Macao, These last carry on a 
considerable portion of the trade of 
this country, where they dispose of 
the refuse of the European goods 
which they buy up in the Canton 
market.—(Staunton, Barrow, §c.) 

Torrau (or Therah).—A town in 
the Gujerat province, situated about 
half way between Theraud and Rah- 
dunpoor; Tat. 25° 52° N., Jon, 71° 
41'E. This is an open town, and in 
1809 contained about 2,500 houses, 
1,500 of which belonged to Coolies, 
and the rest to Rajpoots, Banyana, 
Koonbees, &c. To the north of 
Therah (at that date the capital of 
the Kakreze) the country is cultivat- 
ed, but much interspersed with bush 
jungle, and deficient of water, which 
is procured from wells forty feet deep, 
some of which are brackish.—{ Afac- 
murdo, $e.) 





Tutrconty.—A large town in the 
Carnatic province and sea-coast of 
Tinnevelly, ninety miles N.E, from 
Cape Comorin; jat. 8°57’ N., lon. 
76° 36° E. A great proportion of the 
native population here consists of 
Puarrawars, a class of native Roman 
Catholica inhabiting the sea-coast of 
this neighbourhood, and engaged 
chiefly in the coasting trade. 

At this place there is a pearl fish- 
ery, but the pearls are reckoned in- 
fetior to those found in the bay of 





Condatchy, in Ceylon, being stained 
with a bite or greenish tinge. In 


1810, the fishery of the Toolayeram 

Paar pearl-bask was rented to two 

contractors, who were to have ten, 

days complete fishing with fifty boats, 
ar 
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for which they engaged to pay 34,300 
ster pagodas This fishers produced 
2,204,008 oysters, of which one thud 
went to the divers, and two-thids 
to the renters, when comyleted it 
was ielet, 
For three days’ fishing with 
sixty boats, for ...Pasodas 10,337 
Seventy-five boats afterwards, 
for three days, sold for ....-.15,787, 
Fout hundred thousand oysters 
fished afterwaids on Go- 
vernment account . we 7,045 


The chmges amounted to 550 pi- 
godas, and the Toolayeram bank was 
then considered so completely fished, 
that nothing could be eapected from 
ition at least seven ycais to come 
The conducting of thiy business 1¢- 
quires six weeks” constant attention 
on the part of the superintendent 
(usually the collector: of Tinnesclis), 
and during 1ts continuance the atmos- 
phere 1s tendered insupportable by 
the exposure of so many millions of 
oysters (probably little short of forty 
millions) to putify in the open an 
The net produce of this fishciy in 
1822 was 1,41,886 rupees 

The peatl fishery at Lutcomn 15 
distinctly nicntioned by Muco Polo, 
which establishes the interesting f ict, 
that it bas continucd nearly mm the 
same state during a peitod of five ecn= 
turics, and cunsequeutly that with 
careful management it ts bhcly to 

rove a permanent source of revenue 
ts existence 1 also noticed by Pto- 
lemy.—( Hepburn, Marsden, §« ) 


TWINIY-TOUR 








Tuxar —A town in Northern Hin- 
dostan, nie miles SS W fiom Sub 
hatoo, lat 30° 53 N,, lon 76’ 57’E 


Twinty-roun Pingusnans—A 
district in the provinec of Bengal, 
situated principally to the south of 
Calcutta, on the cast side of the 
Hooghly ser. In cxtent it com- 
prehends about 882 sqnare nulcs, and 
was first formed mto a landholders 
yurisdiction in 1757, wiicn it win con- 
‘stitoted the zemindaiy of the ( om- 
pany, and jaghire of Lord Clive. In 
1765 aten 


yaghire to Lord Clive was obtained, 


Joats' protonnation ol the , 
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after which st reverted to the East. 
Iodia Company. Since that date, 
fiom the quantity of waste tond 
brought into culusation, the nuniber 
of ghauts on landing placcs, religious 
temples, and othcr substantial bud- 

5 constructed, it may be inferred 
that this terntory has been progics= 
siscly incicasing m aguculture, po- 
pulation, and commcree, 

In 1801 there were within the 
Innits of the Iwenty-fow Pergunnahs 
190 seonnaties, in which Hindgo law, 
grammar, and metaphysics, woe 
taught, maintained by the voluntary 
contnbutions of opulent Ehndoos, 
and the produce of chanty Innds, 
total of annual eapense, 19,500 
rupees At that time there was 
but one madrissa, or college for 
instruction m the Mahomedan law. 
‘This small district, although so close 
to the presidency, has always becns 
gieatly infest d by dicorts (rang robe 
Bers, and river poates In 161d 
the police wos considered to bem a 
state of cvadent amprovement, but 
under many disadvantages, owing to 
ats lor U situation and to its sur ound. 
ang the actual capital of India, and. 
focus of attraction to the dinsulute 
and dishonest 

‘The cenundar’s profit bare ws sup- 
posed to he considerably more than 
ten per cent. on the Find tax, some, 
in particular, not paying one tupec 
per thousand of the icuts they ac- 
tually scccive. Many of the cast. 
mg landholdcrs are, o1 have been, 
the dewans of European gentlemen 
Indigo is the most valuable com- 
modity raised, but capeiience proves 
it to be an article of precarious 
profit Lhe planteis ate obliged 
to advance cash to the cultivators 
before a giay of the seed as pnt into 
the earth, and the latte: as fiequently 
influenced by the zemindats to per- 
vert the money to othe: parposes and 
abscond, It is a fact, however, that 
the peasantry in the neighbourhood 
of an indigo factory always appear 
an better plight and more independent 
of the landholdus than elsewhere, 
In 1814 the produce of the jumma 
or Innd-tax amounted to 12,49,103 
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jupees The Hindoo inhabitants of 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs are rec- 
koned in the proportion of three to 
one Mehomedan, and the total num- 
ber have been estimated at 1,625,000 
persons. If to these be added the 
inhabitants of the Cileutta jurisdic- 
tion, computed by the police magis- 
trates at 600,000, the total population 
within twenty miles will wunount to 
2,225,000 persons —(7 Grant, Po- 
lice Reports, I Fitz oy, ¢ ) 


Twrevry-1our Rasas —Innorthern 
Hmdostan, immediately west from 
Nepaul Prope:,1s a country of con- 
siderable extent, which had long con- 
sisted of twenty-four petty states, 
whose chicfs were collectively called 
the twenty-four :ajas, yet they do 
not appear to have ever had any com 
mon system of defence, ot ever to 
have been connected by any common 
eatraction They all mdced achnow~ 
ledge the supenority of the Jemlth 
rasa, who had beatdes many others 
im a similar state of dependence 
which conferred, however, scarcely 
any authority on the nommal supe- 
riot, whose power appears to have 
been limited to exhortation, and the 
right of bestowing the tica, or mark 
ot supreme authority, on the heirs 
of each chief, which they couid alyo 
do without. li» elevated tank, 
however, was never called in ques- 
tion, and hus mcd tion probably pra- 
ctastinated the subjugation of all 
the petty chiefs to one, as at last 
happened According to the most 
authentic lst the twenty-four Rayas 
consistcd of the following clicf, com- 
mencing at the Trmeolzunga iver 
and proceeding westwaid 





1 Goikha. 13, Lamyun 
2, Tannabung 14 Rashi 

3. Palpa 153° Miebum 
4, Rueing 26 Galkot 
5. Ghinng 17 Gulon 

6 Gayarcote 18 Musschot 
7. Dhow. 19 Tah 

8. Bhirkot, 20 Khachs 
9. Gharahang 21. Argho 
10. Nayacot. 22 Dhorkot 
11. Satahung 23 Isma 


32 Poin 24 Pestahn 
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Some of these chiefs had entered 
into leagues of mutual defence, and 
some were connected by common des- 
cent m the chiefs, such as the Atha- 
bhai, o: Eight Biathers, and the Sat- 
bhai, or Seven Brothers —(F. Bu- 
chanan, Kirkpatrick, §¢ ) 


Twrxty-Two Rasa —In Naithern 
Hindostan, west fiom the channel of 
the Rapty, an extensive region com- 
mences, usually termed by the natives 
the country of the twenty-two rayas, 
but respecting the snterion of which 
very little1s Known, it neve: having 
been the theatre of European war- 
fare, or explored by any natise of 
that leading continent Each petty 
rayaship 1s of course designated from 
the residence of its chief, but of most 
of these even the site remains a 
matter of conjecture The followme 
very amperfect st contains the names 
of some of the principal chiefahips, 
the whole of which have long been 
subordinate to the Gorkha dynasty 


of Nepwl 
Chhith Jahan G yal 
Dang Dharma = Bangphy 
Salina Rolpah Tayarcote. 
Malancta = Ruguo Jemlah, 
Satatala  Mcssikot Dutt 
Dv. 


Uniet —A smal] town m the pro- 
wuce of Canara, situated about thrice 
miles from the sca, near a small rivet 
called the Papasant, thuty-mmne nutes 
N.N W fiom Mingaloie, lat 13°20 
N, lon 74°48 E 

Urnaxa Aran Peak —A moun- 
tai peak in Northern Hindost in, 
neat 1 small lake, seventeen imies 
S.W_ from Almora, Jat 20°23 N, 
lon 79°26 E, 7,306 feet above the 
Jesel of the sea 

Unsartan —A Suk town in the 
province of Delbs, which im 1822 
Captam Ross recommended as the 
Prope: station for the supeiimtendunt 
of Sexk affurs 


Umerita —A small town in the 
province of Dcllu, fiftecn miles $ W 
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from Saharunpoor; lat. 29°51'N., 
Jon. 77° 18’ E. 

Usser.—A town in the province 
of Aurungabad, thirty-five miles 8.5. 
from the city of Aurungabad; lat. 
19° 38’ N., lon. 76°2/E. This place 
with the small territory attached, al- 
though situated far within the limits 
ot’ the Nizam’s dominions, until the 
treaty of Mundessor, A.D. 1818, be- 
longed to Holcar, and was governed 
by his officers, 

Umiyvarta.—A town in the Gu- 
jerat province, thirty miles N.N.E. 
from Ahmedabad; lat, 23° 14’ 
lon, 73° 6 E. 

Unpava.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeecr, pergunnah of Jawud, 
which in 1820 belonged to Sindia, 
and contained about 400 houses; 
Jat. 24° 38’ N., lon. 74° 58’ E.—{ Mal 
colm, Sc.) 

Unnes ( Urna Desa).—This is the 
general name of the tract of coun: 
situated between the Cuilas and 2Ii- 
malaya ranges of mountains west of 
Lake Rawan’s Hrad, anilintersected 
by the course of the Sutuleje river, 
which issuing from that lake, fows 
to the north-west. The Niti ghaut, 
@ pass through the Himalaya, sepa- 
rates the Undes from Bhootant and 
the sources of the Ganges. This pass 
is about half a mile broad, and almost 
destitute of vegetation, which is de- 
stroyed by the cold piercing wind 
that sweeps through from the table- 
land of Tibet. After surmounting 
the pass several piles of stones are 
heaped, on which sticks are seen 
adorned with rags of different co- 
lours, the offerings of travellers, and 
tokens of their having overcome so 
diffienit an ascent. ‘Fo the north- 
west Undes is bounded by Lahdack 
or little Tibet. 

After crossing the Sutuleje a few 
milea north of Deba, where it is 
gighty yards broad and three and a 
half feet deep, there are three villages, 
painted of different colours, which 
art the winter residences of the in- 
habitants of Deba and Dong. The 
adjacent hills, said to be rich in gold, 
are composed of granite of mixed 
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colours (the red predominating), with 
horizontal strata of quartz, and sinall 
fibrous veins of a white material like 
agate, descending perpendicularly. 
Where the rock has been exposed to 
the weather its surface is broken into 
small pieces, having little more co- 
hesion than’ clay baked in the aun. 
The gold is separated by washing, 
there being ne fuel in the neighbour- 
hood, or rather no wood, for there 
is an appearance of coal. In the 
bed of the Sutuleje there are many 
large flowering shrubs resembling the 
tamarisk, rising from three inches to 
eight teet in height, according to 
situation. The goats and yaks are 
fond of its foliage. The latter bite 
the grass very close to the ground, 
which fita them to crop the short and. 
scanty herbage of these dreary moun 
tains, On a plain partly bounded by 
the Sutuleje, about half a mile in 
Jength and breadth, are many shallow 
pits, made by persons in search of 
gold-dust, and also deserted caves in 
the rocks originally excavated for the 
same purpose. 

The Undes abound with hares, 
which are Jonger on their hind legs, 
shorter in their bodies, and altoge- 
ther smaller than those of England, 
but their fur is both finer and longer: 
when disturbed they fly to the moun- 
tains, but frequently stop and rise on 
their hind legs to look at their pur- 
suers. They are very prolific, and 
their flesh well-tasted. ild horaes 
and asses are occasionally seen, and 
also the animal with enormous borns 
called the bharal, The horses ap- 

r to be about thirteen hands in 
eight, and are very shy. Animals 
of a fawn colour about the size of a 
rat, with long ears, but without tails, 
are seen in considerable numbers, 
and also a species of bird resembling 
the se. Rhubarb is seen to the 
north of the Sutuleje, and the whole 
tract is famous es the favourite coun- 
try of the shawl-wool goat. Toling, 
the residence of the head Lema, 
sans in let. 31°19’ N., lon. 78° 48” 


"While the Undes continued under 
the Suryabans (children of the sun) 


VAKALEER. 


caste of Rajpoots, and also after it 
paysed under the dominion of the 
Chinese, the independent Tartars of 
Lehdack were extreiey troublesome 
to the inhabitants by the frequency 
of their inroads, and only ceased 
their depredations in consequence of 
the country having been beatowed on 
the Dalai Lama, On this event their 
religious prejudices influenced them 
to desist trom molesting the subjects 
of the supreme head of their faith. 
‘The last raja (whose father had been 
hilled by the Tartars) was delegated by 
the principal people to solicit the pro- 
tection of the Chinese against these 
depredators, which was accordingly 
granted; but some time afterwards, 
fas above related, bestowed, but pro- 
bubly only io name, on the grand or 
Dalai Lama of Lassa, Tins tract, 
ay may be supposed, is thinly inba- 
bited, and little cultivated. The 
Uniyas, or inhabitants of Undes, pro- 
cure their grain from the Jowarrics, 
the Marchas, and other traders 
through the passes as far as Bussaher, 
and they are said to eat but little 
animal food.—( Afoorcroft, §c.) 


Unxie Tunaic —A strong hill-fort 
in the province of Aurungabad. The 
shape of the hill is nearly square, 
being a solid rock rising from another 
hill, the sides of which gradually de- 
cline towards the low country and 
the pettah. The rock itself is scarped 
on its four sides to a perpendicular fall 
of from 150 to 200 feet, presenting on 
all sides _an inaccessible smooth bluff 
rock. The upper circumference of 
the hill is about an English mile, and 
perfectly flat, except at the cast, 
where rises another small hill about 
150 feet above its own base. The 
summit of this little cone is called 
Tunkie, and is exactly 900 feet above 
the level of the low country. It sur- 
rendered to a British detachment in 
1818, after a fecbie resistance. 

Urapaanc.—A town in the Ne- 
Revleee territories, thirty-eight miles 

. by §. from Catmandov ; lat, 27° 
37’ N., lon. 84° 23’ E. c 

Uranan.—A fishing village in the 
Northern Circars, district of Vizaga- 
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patam, sixteen miles N.E. from the 
town of Vizagapatam. This place 
stands in a deep bay, with bold moun- 
tain scenery in the back-ground, and 
is one of the most considerable fish- 
ing stations on the coast. Above 
one hundred catamarans, besides se- 
veral massoolah boats, may sometimes 
be reckoned on the beach.—{ Fullar- 
ton, $c.) 

Unsaxa.—A town in the province 
of Aura, thirty miles S, from Alvar; 
lat, 27° 22' N., lon, 76°25’ E. 


Ussunp.—A small town in the 
province of Delhi, twenty-five miles 
S.W. from Kurnal; lat. 29°31’ N., 
Jon. 76° 35’ E, 


Umrrncuua.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmcer, situated to the north 
of Chitore, on the road from Nus~ 
secrabad to that place, This is a good 
sized town, in the centre of which 
are three temples ranged in a line, 
where repose the ashes of u rich 
merchant, their founder. There is 
alyo a manufactory of chintz, and 
the place in 1824 bore the appearance 
of prosperity, Above it, on a high 
rock, stands acastie, which in 1823 
was conquered for the rana of 
Odes poor from a rebellious Thakoor. 
—(Buhep Heber, ye.) 





Vapacanry, 
natic province, rict of Tronevelly, 
seventy-seven iniles N. from Cape 
Comorin ; lat. 9° 12’ N., lon. 77° 38’ 
E. During the wars of the Carnatic, 
from 1740 to 1760, this place was 

d by a tributary poligar, who 
gave a great deal of trouble, both to 
the nabob of the Carnatic and to the 
Enst-India Company. 

Vapacuesay (or Vadacuray)—A 
lay town on the sea-coast of the 
labar province, twenty-four miles 
N. by W. from Calicut; lat, 11° 42° 
N,, lon. 75° 49 E. 
Vaxarzes  (Waculcray). mA 
snail town in the Mysore raja’s ter- 
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ritories, nine miles §.W, from Colar ; 
Jat, 13° 4’ N., lon. 78° 6’ E. 

Vapavati Rrvea.—This river has 
its source in the Mysore province, 
near to the Bababooden hills, from 
whence it flows almost due north, 
until after a course of about 200 
miles, inclading windings, it joins the 
Toombudra twenty miles above Ado- 
ni. It is also named the Hajini and 
the Pajini. 

Vaxcanoo River (or Vyaur).— 
A river in the south of India, which 
after passing close to Madura, and tra- 
versing the zemindaries of Sheva- 
gunga and Ramnad, is almost wholly 
absorbed in a large tank, twenty 
miles sonth of Tondi, The dry sandy 
bed of this river is of great breadth 
throughout its wholecourse, and after 
passing Madura, its waters are so di- 
verted from their channel for the pur- 
poses of irrigation, that its bed at 
Ramnad is nsually dry throughout 
the year, and only contains water 
when the floods are unusually great, 
(Medlical Reports, Fullarton, &c.) 


Vatoor.—A town in the Salem 
district, fifty-two miles W.N.W. from 
Trichinopol ly ; Jat. 21° 2’ N,, lon. 78° 
VE. 


Viencoon.—A town and fortress 
in the province of Cutch, about thirty 
miles N.W, from Mandavie. 


Vurrunoaum. — A pergunnsh in 
the province of Gujcrat, which in 
1818 was more than one-half waste, 
and in 1820 suffered much by a se- 
vere frost, which destroyed the cot- 
ton and greatly injured all the other 
crops. The principal towns are the 
Capital, Mandul, and Patree, They 
are surrounded by high walls, those 
of the two first being still in good 
repnir. The population of Veerun- 

aum town in 1820 was estimated at 
rom 15,000 to 20,000 persons, two- 
thirds Hindoos and the rest Muho- 
medans. The houses are well-built, 
few unoccupied, and the inhabitants 
appear in thriving circamstances,— 
(J. A. Dunlop, $c.) 


Vexsanange.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, twenty-two miles 





VELLORE. 


N.E. from Surat; lat. 21° 25’ N., 
ton, 73° 28 E, 

Veny.—A simall district in the 
vince of Cashmere, described by 
Fuzel as producing much saffron. 


Vtanoutwa.—— A amall military 
post in the island of Ceylon, district 
of Upper Ouva, which is probably the 
highest inhabited spot in Ceylon; 
lat. 6° 44° N., lon. 81° 7’ E., forty- 
three miles $.S.E. from Candy. The 
summit of the Idalgashin pass, from 
Sufftagam to Upper Ouva, iy about 
4,700 fcet nbove the level of the sea; 
but Velanghena is two miles distant 
in a straight tine, and about 700 yards 
lower down. On the 20th March 
1819 the thermometer stood here at 
fifty-seven degrees before sunrise.— 
(Davy, $e.) 


Viraca.—A river in the Carnatic 
of the second class, which rises among 
the mountains of the Salem district, 
and ufter a course of above 100 miles, 
and receiving various contributory 
atreants, enters the sca below Porto 
Novo, 


VetraLte.—A cluster of rocks in 
tho Eastern seas, situated to the 
south of the island of Formosa, which 
may be seen from them; Int. 21° 65” 
N,, lon. 121° 30’ E. 


Vettone (Velur)—A town and 
fortress in the Carnatic province, to 
which a district was formerly attach- 
ed, situated in Jat. 12°57’N., lon. 
79° 11’ E., eighty miles W. by 8. from 
Madras. By the natives it is named 
Ray Ellore, to distinguish it from 
Eilore in the Northern Circars. 

This was formerly a post of great 
importance, as it commanded the 
main road leading to the Upper Car- 
natic from the yalley of Veniambady, 
which is the most direct route to and 
from the Mysore. The wails of the 
fort are butlt of very large stones, 
with bastions and round towers at 
short distances. A fausse-bray lines 
the walls between them, which with 
its embattled rampart and small 
overhanging square towers has a 

e effect. A deep and wide 
ditch, cut chiefly ont of the solid 
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VENCAPAGHERRY. 


rock, suirounds the whole foit ex- 
cept at one cntrance, where there was 
® causeway accoiding to the [indos- 
tany system ; and in addition to the 
usual means of defence, the ditch 
containe alligatora of a very large 
size. The fortress is so completely 
commanded by the hills, that a si: 
pounde: can throw ao shot over 1 
‘but the conquest of Mysore has ten- 
dered it now comparatively of hetle 
importance. 
ellore fortress 13 of such extent 
that it contains within a squate of 
handsome buildings, besides spacious 
barracks, every necessary accomino- 
dation for a garrison The great 
pagoda on one side of the square 15 
used for a magazme, Froin the attri 
butes of the statues, sculptured of 
blue stone, which stil ornament its 
front, and the frequent images of the 
buil Nandi, recumbent on the ledges 
of the walls, 1t may be inferred that 
Siva was the deity worshipped. The 
pettah of Vellore lies to the south of 
the fort close under the hills, and 
jommed by connecting hittlements with 
the old castell :ted works on the triple 
aks above. It 1 a Iaige and popu- 
lous town, with an exceedingly busy 
bazar, containing many good houses, 
interspersed with 2 large proportion 
of Mussulman tombs, thickly wood. 
ed with coco nut trees, but without 
any public buildings of note, the 
white-washed mosque of Chundah 
Sitheb bemy the most remarkable 
edifice Connected with the fort: 
ficd 10chs above the town 1s a bar- 
rier wall and fosse, stretching across 
trom their base to the margin of the 
Palaur, with a gateway that com- 
inands the high road to Arcot. 

The Mahomedan states of Goleon- 
da and Bejapoor possessed them- 
selves of Vellore and Chandergherry 
in A.D. 1646. In 1677 Sevayee mede 
an unexpected inuption Tato the 
Carnatic, and captured this place and 
Ginjee. Daring the war of 1782 it 
was relieved by Sir Eyre Coote in 
the face of Hydei’s whole army, Af 
ter the conquest of Scringapatam and 
the destruction of the short-lved 
Mahomedan dynasty, Tippoo’s fami- 
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ly, consisting of twcive sons and 
eight daughters, wore fo security re- 
moved to Vellore Futteh Hyder, 
the eldest but illecntimate son, had 
twelve or fourtecn chitdren The 
fom elder sons were allowed 50,000 
rupees, and the younger children 
25,000 rupecs each per annum. The 
females were neatly 800 m number, 
and were handsoniely provided for, 
then condition bemg altogether much 
better than it would have beeu under 
any successor of Tippoo’s. They 
had been callected from many quar~ 
ters, and each furnished her apart- 
ment according to the fashion of ber 
own country. 

On the 10th of July 1806 2 most 
atrocious resolt and” massacre of 
then officers and Daopeans took 
place, perpetiated by the natne 
troops belonging to the garison, in 
which, trom cvidence taken mmmedi- 
ately after the esent, it was proved 
the furmly of Tippoo (more especially 
the eldest, Moi ud Deen) took an 
open and active share, ‘The insm- 
gents were subducd, and most) put. 
to the sword by Colonel Gillespie 
and a patty of the uinctecnth dra- 
goons; and to prevent the recuicnce 
of a sunilar calamity, the instigators 
weie 1emoved to Bengal. So late as 
3820, Vellore still coitinued one of 
the prmerpal stations of the Mudras 
aimy, Travelling distance fiom Madras 
etghty-eight miles, fiom Sermngapatam 
202 miles —( Fullarton, Lord Valens 
ta, Rennell, Wilks, §e) 


Vertvw.—A town im the Carnatic 
province and Tanjore district, eight 
miles §.W. from Tanjore; iat. 10° 
37’ N., lon. 79° 5° E. There are here 
the ruins of a large mud fort, fore 
merly occupied by a British garrison. 


Vi vcatacuinny ( Pencatagy1),— 
A town and zemindaty m the pro- 
viuces of Salem and Barram shal, 
but now included in the Nellore dis- 
trict ; Int. 13° 1’ N., lon, 78° 33’ KE. 
fifty-four miles W. by N. fiom Vel- 
iore. The» place was formerly the 
residence of Reddi Naik Polar, 
and the ruins of his fort in A.D. 1800 
were still conspicuous. The mbabi- 
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tants were then nearly all Telinges 
or Gentoos, as they are called by 
the English at Madras. This place 
ie alao named Vencatadri, and for- 
merly possessed a celebrated temple. 
—(F. Buchanan, §¢ ) 

Vewtamnapy.—A village in the 
Barramahal district, forty-five miles 
S.W. from Vellore; lat. 12°41’ N., 
lon, 78° 43'E. This place stands on 
an island formed by ‘the Palar river, 
and has a very pleasing appearance, 
being surrounded with erees, which 
are naually scarce in the Barramabal, 
and situated in a fine plain encom- 
passed by hills. During the wet ser- 
son the Palar frequently commits 
great devastation, and it rises highest 
when the rains prevail on the coast 
of Coromandel. There is a mud fort 
here, filled internally with native ha- 
bitations, and at some distance to 
the west of the Palar are two tem- 
plea of note, dedicated to Siva and 
Vishna. 

The estate or subdivision of Veni- 
ambady comprehends five villages, 
viz. Veniambady, on an island; Mul- 

ater, Chenampettah, and Meetapa- 
lum, on the north side of the Palar; 
and Govindpoor on the south side. 
Moulpeter is almost entirely inba- 
bited by Brahmins, and is the most 
populous; Govindpoor by Lubbce 
or Mahomedan merchants. Weavers 
of the coarse fabrics termed gunnies, 
and of floor-mats, are the most nu- 
merous classes in Chenampettah, and 
cultivators at Meetapalum. In Ve- 
niambady all the indigenous races of 
natives are found —(A. H. Hamilton, 
F. Buchanan, Fullarton, $c.) 


Varncatacnetium.—A small vil- 
lage in the Carnatic province, district 
of Nellore, about nine milea south 
from the town of Nellore. Ae this 
place there is a poor mud choultry, 
and a good bungalow for the accom- 
modation of travellers, situated on 
an elevated spot near the margin of 
a considerable lake.—{ FulZarton, §c.) 


Vrnamarty.--A town in the Cer- 
natic, twenty-three miles $.W. from 
Trichinopoly; lat. 10° 3% N., fon. 
78° 35 E ‘At this place there is 





VERDACHELUM. 


hill remarkable for the detached 
masses of stone which lie on its 
summit. Many of these have nar- 
row bases, and rest on much smailer 
stones, while some merely rest ona 
point, and appear almost to totter 
on their support.—{ Heyze, &e.) 

Vrrarapanoos.—A remarkable hill 
fort in the Barramahal district, six- 
teen miles S.E. from Ryacotta, 


Verpacretum.—A town in the 
Carnatic province, forty miles 5.5,W. 
from Pondicherry; lat. 11° 31’ N., 
lon. 78° 28’ E. In A.D. 1813, in 
consequence of the district court of 
South Arcot being established here, 
and the great want of accommoda- 
tion for the public servants and their 
adherents, an advance of 2,000 pa- 
godas way authorized for the con- 
truction of new houses and the im- 
provement of the town, to which mb- 
sequently 2,000 more were added, to 
be advanced in loan to such persons 
as could give security for their repay- 
ment by instalments within a mode- 
rate period of time. Verdachelum 
was then email, thinly inhabited, and 
selected originnlly for head-quarters 
merely on account of its central po- 
sition ; but very boon, in consequence 
of some new nrrangements, by which 
the boundaries of Trichinopoly and 
South Arcot were altered, the situa- 
tion of the court at this place be- 
came extremely inconvenient, being 
placed within six miles of one boun- 
dary, and 120 distant from its north- 
ern limit. 

Under these circumstances many 
places became more central and eligi- 
ble, and it appears surprising that 
the choice of the stations in the Car- 
natic for the eatablishment of district 
courts should so seldom have fallen 
on towns, where there already ex- 
isted structures of size and strength 
sufficient for the purposes of court- 
houses and gaols, and that, in substi- 
tating for the civil and criminal judi- 
cature of the native governments, our 
own system of judical administration, 
we should have had to incur the same 
expenditure, as if we had entered a 
country wholly uncivillized, Had 














VINDHYA MOUNTAINS. 


proper stations been originally select- 


ed, the subsisting and increasing ex- E. 


penditure of the judicial department, 
for the erection and repairs of court- 
houses and gaols, &c. would have 
been moderated; but a preliminary 
and essential error in local position, 
involves a total loss of all that had 
been previously expended. Neither 
does it appear that the discovery of 
defecta, by sub: ent experience, is 
sufficiently applied to the correction 
and improvement of future construc- 
tions; and after so many experiments 
the best model of a district gaol seems 
as little decided as at the beginni 

Owing to the geographical changes, it 
is highly probable the court of justice 
here will experience another removal, 
on which event, after the sacrifice of 
all the sums expended on its public 
and private improvement, Verdachel- 
lum will revert to its original insig- 
mocenrer-t Public MS. Documents, 

») 





Versovan.~-A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, situated on the 
sen-const of the island of Salsette, 
fourteen miles N, from Bombay ; lat. 
19°@/N., lon, 72° 54’ E, 

Vayran for Bipar).—A town in 
the Carnatic province, on the sca- 
coast of the Tinnevelly district, 101 
miles N.E. from Cape Comorin; iat. 
9°7'N., lon, 78° 42’ E. 

Vicronta Fort for Bancoot).— 
A small fortress situated on_a lofty 
hill near the entrance of the Bancoot 
river, seventy-three miles S, by E. 
from Bombay ; lat. 17°56’ N., lon. 73° 
12’E. The river was formerly navi- 
gable for large ships, but the sand- 
bank at the mouth constantly in- 
creasing during the south-west mon- 
soon, it now only admits the entrance 
of amall vessels. In 1756 it was a 
piratical station, when conquered b; 
Commodore James in concert wi 
the Maharattas, who ceded it with 
nine poor villages in exchange for 
Gheriah. In k Fort Victoria and 
Malwan were consolidated with the 
Southern Concan district. 


Vierosxe Istu,—A very small is- 
land in the Eastern seas, covered with 
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wood; Jat. 1° 89 N., lon, 106° 30° 
On the south-west side of this 
eee mall bey or creck, and 
.E. -. distant three ues, lies 
asa wield” 


Visavaroon (07 Bijeypoor).—-The 
modern capital of the Morung, situ- 
ated in lat. 26° 56’N., lon, 87°12 E.; 
eighty miles N. by W, from Purneab, 
and subject to the Nepaulese. This 
town etands on the higher part of the 
lower hills, and is so free from the 
unhealthy air of that region termed 
owl, that it is said the people here 
can eat seventy-five per cent, more 
than those the low lands, a test of 
the comparative salubrity of different 
places frequently referred to by the 
natives of India. The fortress is 
always garrisoned by Gorkha regu- 
lars, aud is the residence of a com- 
mander, who superintends the neigh- 
bouring civil officers nd watches 
over the frontier, In A.D, 1774 the 
Gorkhas attacked Vijayapoor, and as- 
sassinated as many of the legitimate 
family as they could seduce within 
their power by treachery and breach 
of pledged faith. The last heir, aged 
only five years, was destroyed by 
having a loathsome disease commu- 
nicated to him by a Brahmin, in place 
of the small-pox inoculation —(F, 
Buchanan, $c.) 


Vinonra Movuntarns.—The Vin- 
dhyan chain of mountains, by which 
the great Gangetic chain is bounded 
on the south, commences in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, from whence it proba- 
bly extends to Ramisseram in the 
straits of Ceylon, near to what is cal- 
led Cape Comorin by Europeans. 
One ridge of hills begins at Rhotas 
and Sasseram on the banks of the 
Sone, passes behind Mirzapoor and 
Allahabad, and between Banda and 
Sin; r takes a sweep to the south, 
then bends north to Gualior, and 
from thence behind Agra end Del- 
hi, being the northern boundary of 
the Vindhyan mountains, but in this 
square. it no where attains any great 

titude. The portion of this ridge 
that passes through Bundelcund has 
a very similar appearance to the part 
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of the same range that passes through 
the Shahabad ilstrict in the province 
of Bahar, only it is less sterile and 
‘rugged, for trees in most parts ascend 
to the summit of the hiils, and it is 
only in: particular parts that the 
table-land is bounded by an abrupt 
precipice of rock, such as surrounds 
the whole eastern end of the ridge. 
On the summit of this northern range 
is a table-land of great extent, from 
500 to 1,200 feet perpendicular height 
above the level of the Gangetic plain, 
In the south this chain extends east 
and west along the valley of the Ner- 
budda river to an unknown distance 
cust and west, and may be termed the 
southern wall or buttress of the elc- 
vated plateau of Malwa, It is only 
in a few detached spots, however, 
that it attains a greater height than 
2,000 fect, but the Shaizghur, thehigh- 
est peak of the Mandoo range, rises 
to 2,628 fect above the level of the 
sea, Thecity of Indorcis },898 feet, 
and the descent to the valley of Ner- 
budda by the Jaum ghaut, about thirty 
miles to the southward, is steep and 
abrupt, but the ascent from the north 
ig much more gradual. A good des- 
cription of the Vindhyan mountains, 
with alt their spurs and ramiftcations, 
.is much wanted—(2", Buchanan, Mal- 
culm, §¢.) 


Vincoara.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bejapoor, district of Concan, 
twenty-nine miles N.W. from Goa; 
Jat, 15° 48'N., lon. 73° 47'E. This 
small section of territory, the total 
revenue of which is 3,00U rupees per 
annum, was ceded in 1812 by the 
ranny of Sawuntwarree. 


Vineut.—A town in the province of 
Lahore, thirty-four miles N.E. from 
Belaspoor; lat. 31°44’N,, lon.77°1E. 
In this vicinity there are salt mines. 


Vigsancuirura (or Brinjeveram). 
An open town in the Carnatic pro- 
vince, seven miles and a half from 
Vellore; lat. 12° 54 N., lon. 78° 57” 
E. This was formerly a large place, 
and possessed many public buildings, 
Hindoo and Mahomedan; but the 
whole suffered greatly during the 

- wars of last century with Hyder. A 
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Jarge temple dedicated to Iswara es- 
caped the destruction that befel 
the rest, owing to ite being sur- 
rounded by a strong wall of cut 
nite, which exeluded irregulars; 
and Hyder did not, like his son Tip- 
poo, take any delight in demolishing 
temples. Viranchipura and Brinje- 
veram are one and the same, al- 
thongh up to 1820 laid down in the 
beat maps as distinct towns, at a 
considerable distance from each other. 
HF. Buchanan, Fullarton, §c.) 


Vinaesiiy (Varapali).—A town 
on the Malabar coast belonging to 
the raja of Cochin, nine miles N.E. 
from the city of Cochin; lat. 10° 5’ 
N,, lon. 76° 20’ E, ‘This is the re- 
sidence of the apostolic vicar of the 
Roman Catholic Christians, who su- 
perintends sixty-four churches, ex- 
clusive of the forty-five governed by 
the archbishop of Crangunore, and 
also of the large dioceses under the 
bishops of Cochin and Quilon, 
whose churches extend to Cape Co- 
morin. There is here a seminary, a 
catechumen-housé, nnd a convent of 
bare-footed Carmelites, who have the 
care of the different establishments 
onthe Malabar coast. ‘The monas- 
tery was founded A.D. 1673.—(F. 
Buchanan, Fra. Paulo, §¢.) 

Vinwauon (Viranaga).—A village 
in the province of Cashmere, thirty- 
seven miles §.E. from the city of 
Cashmere. The country in this 
neighbourhood produces apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, and mule 
berries, besides the red and white 
rose, and an infinite variety of flower- 
ing shrubs. Except the mulberry, 
few of the fruits or vegetables of Ilin- 
dostan are produced here. Near to 
Virnaugh a torrent of water bursts 
from a mountain, and soen forma a 
considerable stream. A basin of a 
square form has been constructed, 
it is said by the emperor Jehangire, 
to reccive the water when it reaches 
the piain.— (Forster, §c.) 

‘Visunu-PzayaGa.—A prayage or 
holy junction of two rivers in North- 
Ft) Bindostan; Jat. 30° 34’ N., lon, 
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VIZAGAPATAM. 


Vizacaratam.—This is the se- 
cont district into which the Northern 
Circars were divided, and is prinei- 
pally situated between the seven- 
teenth and nineteenth degrees of 
north Jatitude. On the north it is 
bounded by Ganjam; on the south 
by Rajamundry; to the east it haw 
the bay of Bengal; and on the west 
the hilly and woody province of 
Guudwana. This district is moun- 
tuinous, a lofty ridge running parallel 
and frequently close to the sea-sbore, 
along nearly its whole extent, sepa- 
rated from another chain to the west- 
ward by a. narrow, and gencrally cul- 
tivated valley, In many of the vil 
Inges the peasants’ dwellings present 
only a mud wall towards the street, 
within which a group of detached 
mud hurts of 2 circular form are dis- 
covered, All the hamlets are well 
wooded; and in the better class the 
houses are neatly white-washed, and 
generally provided with low terraced 
benches in front, coloured red with 
transverse white lines. 

The climate and productions so 
entirely resemble those of Ganjam, 
and its internal distribntion into ta- 
looks and zemindaries is so exactly 
similar, as to render all details on 
these subjects unnecessary. Up to 
1820 the cultivation of cotton on a 
large scale had not been attem)ted, 
that plant requiring a good soil and 
great care, and being injured by too 
much as well us too little rain. Most 
ryots, however, sow a small patch 
of land with cotton-seed for the im- 
mediate use of their families, The 
principal towns are Vizngapatam, 

‘imlipstam, Vizianagrum, and Bobi- 
lee, In 1817 the total gross collec- 
tion of the public revenue amonuted 
to 4,32,138 star pagodas; and in 
1822, according to the returus made 
by the collectors to the Madras pre- 
sidency, the tota! population was es- 
timated at 738,308 persons. —( Ful 
larton, Parliamentary Reports, Hodg- 
ton, &¢.) 

Vizacaratam.—A town in the 
Northern Circars, the capital of the 
preceding district; lat. 17° 42 N., 
lion. 83° 24’ BE. The hills here form 
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a kind of promontory at what is called 
the Dolphin’s Nose, a mountain 
about 1,500 feet high, which projects 
into the sea, and forms with those a 
little to the north a kind of bay. 
This range of hills continues along 
shore st a email distance from the 
sea as far as Tuny, where they take 
a south-west direction. A «mall rie 
ver coming from the north, and turn+ 
ing short eastward to the shore, 
forms a kind of marshy estuary, sepa- 
rated from the sea by an arm: of land, 
nearly in the middle of which stands 
the fort of Vizagapatam, 

This is now a place of no strength, 
its works consisting merely ofa thick 
wall of masonry, without ditch or 
other defence, the whole situated in 
the heart of the town, of which it 
in a manner forms a portion, and en- 
closing the zillab court, hospital and 
other Eutopean buildings, hesides a 
wide and handsome colonuaded ha- 
zar, ‘The bair.chs and other public 
edifices compose part of a square 
without the walls, The population 
is not great, but there are a conside- 
rable munber of well-built houses, 
European and native, winch stretch 
along the northern margin of the es- 
tuary ina Jong straggling line, shut 
out from the view of the sea by the 
ridge behind, and dathened by the 
foliage of the tamarind, coco-nut, 
and other tiees. Two picturesque 
conical rocks rise from the extreme 
point of the peninsula, and flank the 
entrance of the hubour to the north, 
as the Dolphin’s Nose docs to the 
south, These, with the mountainous 
scenery in the back-ground, and the 
Httle white temples seen through the 
foliage, or perched on the most re- 
markable eiinences, produce alto- 
gether a very striking landscape. 
Owing, however, to its catreme in- 
salubrity, Vizagapatam has of late 
years becn almost totally deserted, 
most of the European community 
haying retired to Waltier, a vill: 
near the sea on the further declivity 
of the peninsula. During the ebbthe 
surf here is very considerable, and as 
European boats, for want of mas- 
soola craft, arc obliged frequently to 
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to go in to escape being upset, they 
ought to keep close to the Dolphin’s 
Nose. At Semachillum, near to this 
place, there is a Hindoo temple of 
great fame and antiquity. 

In A.D. 1689, in the reign of Au- 
rengzebe, during a rupture between 
that monarch and the English Eaat- 
India Company, their warehouses 
here were seized, and ell the resi- 
dents of that nation put to death, In 
1787 it was captured by M. Bussy, 









of the pro 
1765. Travelling distance from Ma- 
dras, 483 wiles; from Nagpoor, 394; 
from Hyderabad, 355; and frown Cal- 
cutta, 557 miles.—(Fudlarton, Orme, 
Joknson, $e.) 


Viztapzooc.—A commodious sea- 
port in the province of Bejanoor and 
sea-coart of the Concan, which after 
Bombay may be considered the best 
harbour on the coast, there being no 
bar in the river or hidden dangers. 
The common perpendicular rise of 
the tide is cight or nine feet, in the 
neaps five feet. The river is said to 
be navigable twenty-five miles inland 
for vessels under 200 fathoms, and 
near the mouth ships of less than 700 
tons may anchor in perfect safety, 
sheltered from all winds,—(Lieut, 
Dominicite, $e.) 


Vivianacaus.—A town and large 
zemindury in the Northern Circars, 
thirty-five miles N. by W. from Viza- 
gapatam ; lat. 18° 4 N., lon, 83° 30° 
E. This place is situated in a rich, 
undulated country, at the foot of a 
group of hills, with the large masscs 
of the Eastern Ghauts about twelve 
miles distant. It is an extensive 
town with a;spacioua, busy bazar, but 
the buildings generally mean ‘and 
village-like, A quadrangular stone 
fort, with four enormous round bas- 
tions, encloses the palace of the Raja, 
an open square in the centre, an ar- 
caded hall of audience, reservoir and 
fountains, but the whole in a neg- 
lected state and without any preten- 
sions to magnificence. ‘co the south 
is a fine artificial Jake, and on the 
high ground beyond is @ small can- 
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tonment, where # detachment of 
Madras sepoys is usually stationed. 
Oranges in great perfection ars raiv- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Viziana- 


grum. 

In 1817, the zemindar agreed to 
mortgage his estate to government 
until the bonded debt he owed was 
dixcharged, which when consolidated 
amounted to twelve lacks of rupees, 
all European claiins being disallowed. 
In pursuance of this object the go- 
vernment issved six per cent. bonds 
to pay off the creditors, so that it 
became the sole creditor, the zemin- 
dar receiving 80,000 rupees per an- 
num for his subsistence. In 1822, 
the whole of the outstanding public 
debt having been discharged, the es- 
tates were restored to the zemindar, 
(Public MS. Documents, §¢.) 

Viziznanap.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Luhore, situated on the 
south-eastern bank of the Chinaub 
or Aceaines, fifty-cight miles N. from 
the city of Lahore; Jat, 32° 23’ N., 
lon, 73° 57’ E. At some former period 
it appears to have been named Mou- 
ara. 

Vorcowna.—A town in the Cer~ 
natic, seventy miles 8,W, from Pon- 
dicherry ; lut, 21° 18’ N., lon, 79° 7 
E. During the Carnatic wars of the 
just century this was a strong post, 
its principal defence being a rock 
200 feet high, and about a mile in 
circunference at the bottom. 

Vyaun Rivrr.—Sce Vayaaroo 
Riven. 


Ww. 


Wanso (Woju.) A state or con- 
federacy in the island of Celebes, si- 
tuated to the north of the princi- 
pality of Boni. The original country 
of the Wadjoos is in the centre of 
Celebes, on the banks of an extensive 
fresh water lake, named Tapara Ka- 
raja, about twenty-four miles in 

, the outlet to which is navi- 
gable for boats of twenty tons. 

The natiyes of Wadjo have Jong 
been noted for their enterprize an 
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intelligence, and for the extent of 
their commerciat speruletont: They 
have colonized and traded in almost 
every island ofthe archipelago, from 
Manilla to Acheen, and from Siam 
to Papua, the parent country not 
being now the chief seat com- 
merce, In fact, they are the sole 
native traders throughout the eastern 
archipelago, all the other tribes con- 
fining themselves to coasting voy- 
ages. Their voyages commence in 
the beginning of the ensterly mon- 
soon, when they proceed westward 
until’ they reach Khio, Malacea, Pe- 
nang, and Achcen, the western limit, 
from whence they return when the 
monsoon changes, Their exports 
are excellent durable cotton cloths 
of home manufneture, gold-dust, 
nutmegs, Spanish dollars, birds’-nests, 
camphor, benzoin, and tortoise shell. 
They return with opium, European 
broad-cloth, European and Indian 
cotton goods, unwrought iron, and 
tobacco, 

Besides these more important voy- 
ages, many subordinate ones are un- 
dertaken to collect birds’-nests, orna- 
mi I.feathers, tortoise-shell, and 
sea-slug or biche-de-mar, principally 
Frocured from the coast of New 

Holland, to which they send about 

fifty vessels of from twenty to fifty 
tons annually. A vessel of twenty 
tons, manned with twenty-five men, 
is considered successful if she have 
obtained 7,000 weight of sea-slng, all 
intended for the Chinese market. 
This traffic is, in fact, set in mo- 
tion by the resident Chinese mer- 
chants, who advance from two to 
three hundred Spanish dollars, ac- 
cording to the extent of the equip- 
ment, securing to themselves the re- 
fusal of the cargo. 

In A.D. 1775, this country was 
governed by forty regents, among 
whom women as well as men were 
admitted. From amo: these two 
chiefa were selected, one for 
warlike affairs, stiled patara, and 
the other to administer civit affairs, 
named padinrang. In addition to 
these was the matowre, or 
king, who acted as president of the 
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whole, forming altogether a sort of 
federal aristocracy, the nature of 
has not yet been rendered in- 
le, Indeed the interior of 
Wadjo does not appear to have been 
ever visited by any European. At 
that date the Wadjoos were rich,~ 
commercial, and nearly independent 
of the Dutch. In 1814, one of the 
complaints egainst the reigning raja 
of Boni was his unjust and tyranni- 
cal conduct towards the Wadjo 
merchants, to the total ruin of these 
inoffensive people, the detriment of 
his own subjects, and infinite loss 
to the British goverment, by the de- 
struction of the commerce they car~ 
ried on.—(Cratofurd, Stavorinus, Raf- 
Stes, $e.) 


Waseroo [s1.2.—Oneof the Papuan 
islands, situated about the }3]at de- 
gree of east longitude, and within 
the first degree of sonth latitude. In 
length it may be estimated at ninety 
miles, by twenty-two the average 
breadth. 

‘On the north coast of this island is 
a harbour formed by the island of 
Rawak, on which grows the ambon; 
tree, the heart of which is an excel- 
lent cabbage; and here sago cakes, 
baked hard, are to be purchased in 
large quantitics, as are also fish and 
turtle. To the latter the Malays of 
the Eastern istes have in geueral an 
antipathy. There are not any goats 
or owls here, On the north-west 
coast of Wageeoo there is another 
harbour named Piapis, situated in 
lat. 6° 5’S., lon. 130° 35' E. It is 
formed by two capucious bays, where 
there is fresh water, and plenty of 
tall timber fit for masts. Io both 
these bays there are good soundings, 
andon a amall island named Sisipa 
is a pond of fresh water, with aago 
trees in the vicinity ; the ambong or 
cabbage-tree also abounds. Along 
the northern const generally water is 
to be procured from rivers or stag- 
nate pools, not far from the shore, 
The gigantic Kima cockle is found 
in plenty among the coral reefs, and 
es an excellent stew with the 
heart of the cabbage-tree. 
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Un the west side of Wageeoo 1s a 
deep bau, before whuh he many 
gmall low islands, mostly covcied 
with trees. The largest of these 13 
not 4 mile and @ half m circumfe- 
rence, and some are not halt a mile, 
These islets produce the sugar-cane, 
fiom which the mbhabitants express 
the juice The Mahomedans sub- 
sist 10 a great measure on fish and sa- 
go-bread, and eat liche-de-mu, which 
18 also a tavounte food of the natne 
Papuans: it 1» eaten raw, cut up in 
small pieces, and mixed with sale and 
lemon juice. The natives assert that 
ia the centre of the aslind thee 6a 
large tthe contaming many isl inds, 
but it 1» more probably a bay that 
dex ply indents the const, 1s m Cclebey 
and Gilolo Ihe hills here ate of suf- 
ficient height to attract the clouds, 
and cause the descent of a considcra- 
ble quantity of tain 

‘The island 25 well imhabited, on 
the sea-coast by Mahoinccdans, and 
in the imtenor by the aborigmes, 
who are mostly mop-herdcd Papuas 
In all the harbours the Muay ton 
1s spoken and wndetstood A Licnch 
voyager asserts, thit im 1792 the m- 
habitants of Wazeevo had declared 
war against the Dutch, and joined 
with the natives of Cctam in in at~ 
tack on Amboyn —~(/ orscal, I abil- 
lardiere, &¢ ) 


Wace (or Choor nagar J—A dhs 
trict im the province of Cutch, of 
which it forms the e stern portion os 
distingurshed from the Rann, and 
has the shape of 2 pemnsula, bane 
nearly surrounded by that cnorm ws 
morass and the gulf of Cutch The 
intenior 1s somewhat clevated and 
woods, with vations «nll streams 
and watercourses falling into the 
Runn. 

The people of Wagur are Miho- 
medans, and long noted for then pie- 
datoty habits, which obtaned for 
their country the distinetive appclla- 
fion of Choor Wagur, or the Wagut 
of thieves. A considerable pat of 
the district was formerly subycct to 
the nabobs of Rahdunpoor, but these 
princes falling mto decay, and beinz 
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unable to enforce thea clams, the 
tnbute has not for a consdeiable 
time been exacted, In later times 
the rows of Cutch have clanmcd fen- 
dal supertonty over the whole, but 
ita chiefy appear to bave been nearly 
independent, paying tubute when 
compelled, and plunderms when oc- 
caston offercd, It was im fact first 
thotoughly subdued by the Butsh 
te protect the teitores of thar al- 
hes and dependents In effecting 
this many native dens and fortiesses 
were destroyed, and then predatory 
ccf expelled, the remainder yicld- 
ed to a foreign yoke in pieterence 
to the suptemrcy of then natural 
chict and nomial supero: the 10w 
of Cutch — (Macmurdo, Carnac, 
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Wanknoo — 4 yillage im the Burish 
distuict of Martiban, which accord ng 
to mitive icport was the one cat 
of the Mutabin piinecs, and ty stil 
considercd 16 1 valuable outpost In 
J825th stock ide was found dumo- 
lished by the Sruncse, and the post 
desctted Lhe Wakroo iyer is hore 
decp and muddy, and about foity 
yards across 


Woatasanactn—A Ivec town 
the Carnaty province, sitnated on 
the north-side of the Palit siscr, 
sixty five miles W by S fiom Ma- 
dias, hit 11°40'N, lon 78° 5’ E 
It was but by Mahomed Al Wi 
Tayth, and named afta: himself, To 
people it the inhabitants wore re 
mosed from Lalpettch and othe 
places, which with the Mussolman 
princes of Hindost in was a common 
prictice Tt soon after had the Mis- 
fortune to fall into the hands of 
Hyder, who did not spare it, but on 
the restoration of peace it wis doa 
fosteied hy the nabob At present 
it 1a one of the cleanest and most 
neatly built towns of India, but the 
houses, though large, arc only one 
story hich, and 100fed with ties 
Two cacellent modern choultiics 
have been lately built, one at cach 
extremity of the town A great pro- 
portion of the trade between the 
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country above the Eastern Ghauts 
and the bea centres here; and it 1s 
said @ larger assortment of goods can 
be procured at Walayanagur than 
in any town to the south of the 
Knsbna, Madra» excepted. The 
transportanon of merchandize 19 ef- 
fected by lage paities of inland car- 
ners, who possess aunietaus drovesof 
oxen, there being no intunal naviga- 
tion, and few roads fit for wheeled 
carnages.—( 2", Buchanan, Fullarton, 
Heyne, dc) 

Wattasazav.—\ town in the 
Carnatic province, district of Chingle- 
put, fourteen miles tiavelling dis~ 
tance NW. from Chingleput town, 
At this place there are extensive mi- 
litary cantonments, consisting of two 
Jow ranges of bariachs for Europe. 
ans, besides accommodations for na- 
tive troops, but in 1620, so altered 
was its Compalative tnportance, that 
only one regiment of M ulias infant- 
ry was stationed hove —{ 2 ullarton, 
5) 

Warira.—A small town in the 
province of Aurungabad, distion of 
Jooneer, about thirty-eight miles tra 
velling distance S.S E. trom Poona. 


War ritz.—A small village m the 
Northern Cu cars, situated in the bay 
of Vizagapatan, about thice miles 
and a halt trom the town of Vizaga- 
patam, with which it communicates 
by an excellent road actoys the intei~ 
vening ridge. Below this village to- 
wards the bc ich tsa group of houscs, 
where the civil servants attached to 
the Vizagapatam station, and othe: 
Enropean inhabitants, principally re- 
mde, The mountains along this pait 
of the coust present a bold font to- 
wards the sea, forming a giand sweep 
to the noith-east of Waltia, where 
they appear to terminate im an iso~ 
luted conx1! eminence c¢ Med the 
Sugar-loef Hull.—( Fullaz ton, § c.) 


Poorest —A subdiemion of the 
wetat peninspla, which havmg 
passed from the Catties to the 
Coolies, who m their turn woe ex- 
pelled by the Bhownugger raja, has 
aince been classed with Goelwara. 
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Watvsu.—A town in the Mysore 
provmce in the neighbourhood of 
Bangalore, which in A.D. 1800 con- 
tained 500 houses. Here are distil- 
lentes of countiy rum, into which the 
astiingent bark of the mmosa enters 
as an ingredient. Thew mote of con- 
densing the liquor 1 very rude, and 
the spint never being icetified by a 
second distillation, 1s execrable. The 
soil of some of the gatdens at Wa- 
luro 1s remarkable deep, tacnty feet 
of it having been penetrated to arrive 
at wates,—(2 Buchanan, §c.) 


Wanora.—A town in the province 
of Cutch, district of Wagui, situated 
on the north side of the Runn, m- 
mediately opposite to Mallia, lat. 23° 
3° N., lon 70° 43’ EL 


Wanpiroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Byotan, about twenty-four 
miles travelling distance fiom Tas- 
sisudon in an casterly direction, and 
esteemed by the Bootanneis a place 
of great strength; lat. 27° 51 N., 
ton 89°57 E. It stands on the nar- 
10w extremity of a roch between the 
Matchieu, the Patchieu, and the 
‘Tchintcimen ayers, whose streams 
unite at its sharpened point, and form 
a river ot considciable magnitude, 
which takes the title of Chantchieu, 
ant flows south through the Rungpoor 
district, where it :eyuices an the name 
of Gudadhar, and soon aftuwatds 

ins the Biahmaputra not far fiom 
Rangamatey. At Wandipoor there 1s 
a bridge of turpentine fil of 112 ieet 
span, withont the last mow wm its 
constiuction, yet it m said to have 
lasted 150 ycats without exinbiting 
any symptom of decay. Owing to 
the pecubarity of its position, Wau- 
chpovr appears to be agitated by a 
petpetual huirnane. This is one of 
the consecrated towns of Buotan, 
where a considerable numb! of gy- 
longs 01 mouks ate established. — 
(Turner, $c.) 


‘Wanpiwasn —A town in the Car- 
natic province, seventy-three mules 
S.W. from Madias; lat. 12° 30’ N,, 
jon. 79° 37° E. In September 1759 
the British ttoops attacked thin place, 
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but were repulsed with great slaugh- 
ter; it was however subsequentl: 

taken by Colonel Coote with scarcely 
any toss. In January 1760 a decisive 
battle was fought here between the 
French army under M. Lally and the 
British under Colonel Coote, in 
which the first were totally defeated, 
and never afterwards made a stand, 
The brunt of this action fell wholly 
on the Europeans of the two armies, 
while the sepoys looked on, and 
after it was over the sepoy native 
commandants, complimenting Colonel 
Coote on the victory, thanked him 
for the sight of such a battle as they 
never had before witnessed.—{ Orme, 
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Wankavexa.—A town in the Gu- 
jerat peninsula, situated on an angle 
formed by the conflux of the river 
Muchoo with an inferior stream named 
the Patalia; lat. 22° 27’ N., lon. 70° 
58’ E, It is long and narrow, and 
surrounded by a great wall with tow- 
ers and bastions, comprehending, in 
1809, about 5,000 houses and a good 
bazar. A pious Mahomedan sheikh 
has here erected an elegant mosque ; 
but the sacred recess for praycr not 
looking due west towards Mecca, 
the whole is rendered useless. Wan- 
kaneer lies so directly under a range 
of lofty monntaina that it is entirely 
commanded, and during the rains the 
Patalia inundates the streets. In 
the dry season, however, it dimi- 
nishes to a slender stream in a low 
bed, owing to which circumstance its 
name is derived from Patala, the in- 
pm regions. —(Macmurdo, Walker, 


Wanny.—A district in the interior 
of Ceylon, situated towards Trinco- 
malee, in the north-eastern quarter. 
This is a fine flat country, and well 
adapted for the cultivation of rice, 
which from remaining vestiges would 
appear to have been formerly raised 
in large quantities. The ruins of 
600 tanks, some of great extent, are 
still to be seen; and the territory 
seems to have been in a state of great 
Prosperity prior to occupation 
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by the Dutch, since which event it 
has declined, At different periods its 
‘Wannys or princes, taking advantage 
of the wars between the Candian so- 
vereigns and their European enemies, 
endeavoured to establish an.autho- 
rity independent of both; but they 
finally, after their country had been 
desolnted by all parties, submitted to 
the Dutch. The road through Wan- 
ny from Vertavivo to Molletivo pre- 
sents the shortest route between Co- 
lumbo and Trincomalee, 80 that its 
inhabitants formerly sustained niuch 
pillage and vexation from the troops 
and their’followers; but these atro- 
cities were entirely suppressed during 
the government of the Earl of Guil- 
ford, and the district has ever since 
been in a progressive state of im- 
provement.—(Bertolacci, $c.) 


Wanancot.—An ancient city in 
the Hydrabad province, seventy-seven 
miles N.E. from the city of Hydera- 
bad; lat. 17° 54’N., lon. 79° 34’ E. 
Thin place was founded A.D. 1067, 
at which era it is supposed to have 
been the metropolis of Andray or Te- 
linge, In 1309 Allah ud Deen, the 
Delhi sovereign, despatched an araiy 
against it by the route of Bengal, 
without success; but it was subse 
quently taken from the Hindoos by 
Aligh Khan. It, however, again re- 
verted to that ancient people, and in 
142) its raja was slain in battle, and 
the place captured by Khan Azim 
Khan, the general of Ahmed Shah 
Bhamenee, sultan of the Deccan, By 
different authors the name is va- 
riously written Woregulla, Warankul, 
Wurrungal, Warangol, and Arenkil, 
At present the city, or rather ite re~ 
mains, and the district attached, be- 
long to the Nizam.—({ Scott, Ferishta, 
Wilks, $c.) 


Waxcona.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, division of Joo- 
Deer, twenty-two miles N.W. from 
Poona. It stands on the high road 
from Poona to Bombay, and ia one 
of the stations at which a bungalow 
ig kept up by government for the use 
of travellers, a most important ac- 
commodation in a country where 
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there ore not any inns.—{ Fullarton, 
$e) 

Wanton.—The site of an exten- 
sive cavalry cantonment, of ate 
years unoccupied, about two miles 
west of Trichinopoly in the Carnatic, 
and connected with it by o road or 
elevated causeway across the inter- 
vening rice fields, 


Wanoor—A large and well-built 
village in the province of Bejapoor, 
and principality of Satara, five miles 
N.E, from the town of Satara. The 
Krishna here is a dark-coloured 
mountain-stream about a foot deep 
in the beginning of May, previous to 
the commencement of the wet mon- 
soon.—{ Fullarton, $c.) 








Wanner (or Sawunt warree).—A. 
small principality im the province of 
Bejapoor, the capital of which stands 
in lat. 15° 56’ N., lon. 74’ E., tweaty- 
nine miles north from Goa. 

The state generally known by the 
name of Sawuntwarree, is a tract of 
country situated principally between 
the sea and the great Western Ghaut 
mountains, about forty miles in length, 
extending from the Portuguese set~ 
tlement of Goa on the south, to the 
British possessions in Malwan on the 
north, and inland about twenty-five 
miles from the mountains, The ge- 
neral aspect of the surface is rocky 
and barren, and except in those parts 
where with much labour and perse- 
verance, it hus been cleared for culti- 
vation, it is close, difficult of access, 
and covered with jungle. The coun- 
try in the vicinity of the sea-coast is 
a succession of rocky heights, on which 
frequently for many miles not a trace 
of vegetation is to be seen, and the 
few spots among them that have been 
brought under tillage yield only the 
poorer sort of grain. ‘The population 
of this territory is scanty, but its de- 
fonsive strength considerable, every 
ger being liable at all seasons to 

2 called for his services, The mari- 
time portion has been so long noted 
for piracy, that in old maps the tract 
is always designated us the “ pirate 
const.” 
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This petty state dates its commen- 
cement about 1648, during the sway 
of Sevajee, at which period the Sa- 
wunts of Warree, were deshmookhs 
and jaghiredars of’ the adjoining Por- 
tuguese district of Goa, Luchin Sa- 
wunt, who afterwards raised himself 
into notice, was then a naik in the 
service of the Maharatta soubahdar ; 
but having joined the Moguls, and 
signalized himself, he was rewarded 
by being made ‘chief of the five 
prants, which title the rajas of 
Warree still bear. After Sambajee, 
the son and successor of Sevajee, was 
taken prisoner, the Mogul forces left 
the country, and Luckin Sawunt es- 
tablished himscif at Warree, where 
he was succeeded by his son Kemp 
Sawunt, who extended his authority 
over the whole of the Coodal prant, 
with the exception of Soonderdroog. 
The deep-rooted enmity between the 
Colapoor and Warree families traces 
back its origin to the above era, and 
has subsisted with various alterna- 
tions of success ever since, to the 
Brent detriment of their country and 
its inhabitants. 


With the British government this 
petty state first came into contact 
about the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. In 1809, when Positra, in the 
Gujerat Peninsula, was taken posses- 
sion of, it was the last piratical sta- 
tion between the gulf of Cutch and 
Cape Comorin, the intervening space 
of sen-coast excepted, adjoining to 
Goa, and belonging to Kemp Sawunt, 
chieftain of Warrec. Against this 
marine depredator, circumstances had 
never permitted the Bombay govern- 
ment to proceed further, than by 
keeping up ansannual blockade of his 
ports, at aconsiderable expense, which, 
together with the perturbed condition 
of the interior, secured an immunity, 
not very creditable to British com- 
merce, along the coast of the Concan. 
In 1812, with a view to the further 
extirpation of piracy, treaties were 
entered into with the rajas of Cola. 

and the Bhonsla or chief of 

‘arree, when the fort and island of 
Soonderdroog (or Malwan), with the 
three dependent forte of Paddumghur 

Rz 
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Rajcote, and Sirycote, were ceded by 
the first, and the fort of Vingorla by 
the ranny of Sawunt Warree. These 
cessions were principally considered 
of importance, as contributing to the 
suppression of piracy on the west 
coast of India, and affording complete 
protection to the commerce of Bom- 
bay, without having recourse to the 
inconvenient and expensive measure 
of annually stationing @ blockading 
aquadton for that purpose. They 
had also the additional advantage of 
coercing the adjacent native powers, 
and preventing the muusion of fo- 
reign enenues, 

In 1814, the chvisions of Maloondy 
and Varada were taken possession of 
by the British troops, having been 
ceded by the raya of Colapoor, yet 
the ranny of Sawunt Warree, Durga- 
bhye Bhonala, continued to make col- 
lections, and persevered with most 
extraordmary obstinacy until com- 
pelled to desist by mam force. After 
this she endeavoured to cut off alt ine 
tercourse between Malwan and 
through the Warree territories, 
to levy duties on the Carhee Creek; 
indced the distracted state of het 
government was such, that she pos- 
sessed httle or ro control over the 
troops and officers who recetved her 


ny. 
Pa 1815, the long pending disputes 
between the two rival princesses of 
Sawunt Warree, the rannies Durga- 
bhye and Dadeebhye, and their par- 
tuaans, broke out into hostilities, and 
both parties used every artifice to 
procure the support of the Brtsh 
governnient, but every encouragement 
was withheld These commotions 
also established a very consi 
migration of the mbabitants, both to 
the Brith and Portuguese territories, 
aad consequences soon ensued detri- 
mental to the tranquillity of both 
countries, as parties of armed men 
crossed the boundaries, both in per- 
suit of each other, and for the 

pose of predatory ION. 
ranpy Dargabhye, who had oatensi- 
ble possession of the throne, disavow- 
ed all these acts, and acknowledged 
her inability to punish them, and ap- 
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pheation to the Peshwa, her feudal 
superior, was found to be equally 
unavailing, 

Under these tantabzing circum- 
stances no remedy appeared, except 
the endeavouring by remonstrance 
at Watree, to remove each ground of 
complaint asit occurred. In reality 
at did not appear that any measurc 
short of the actual subjugation of 
Wariee could prevent the recurrence 
of these offences, and such & con- 
quest would only lead to mnniar ag- 
gtesvons from our new neighbours, 
the halt obedient dependents of the 
Breater Maharatta chieftrans, con- 
tiguous to that city. The reduction 
of Warree and its numerous for- 
tresses, would have 1equired two 
battalions of native infantry and five 
hundred Europeans, with a propor 
tionate artillery; Rairee, at lenst, 
could not be attempted with less, 
and supposing ali these captured, the 
enemy ought retire to the hill yungles, 
and from thence harass the plains, 
until all the forts among the ghaut 
mountasns, and practicable roads cut 
through the jungles Supporting one 
party against the other, would be 
nearly as expensive and wiconvenient 
as taking the country, and involve 
the British government in all the 
disputes of the restless factions at 
Sawunt Warree. 

The above train of reasonmg induc- 
ed the British government to tolerate 
the aggressions of Sawunt Warree, 
which were continued throughout the 
whole of 1817, m which yes also 
that pugnacious state commenced 
hostihties against the Portuguese. 
These disturbances also continued 
throughout the greater part of 1818, 
until at length complaint and remon- 
strance being found unavaling, & 
Britsh detachment under General 
Str William Kerr waa marched agamst 
Warree, the capital, which elon 
with the fortresses of Newtee an 
Rauree, were compelled to surrender. 
APubke MS. Documents, Elphin- 
stone, Dunlop, $c.) 


Waanron.—A town in the Car- 
atic, fifty-ix milea S.S.W. from 
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Pondicherry; lat. 11°19 N., ton. 79* 
23! B. 


, Warrunan—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Berar, fifty-two miles N.N.E. 
from Nandore; lat. 19° 37’ N., lon. 
78° 8 EB. 

Wanre.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, and division of Jutwar, 
twelve miles S,W. from Rahdunpoor; 
lat. 23° 33’ N., lon. 71° 22/E. In 
is an open town, pro- 
itch almost filled y 
with thorns and rubbish; in 1820 it 
was almost a heap ofruins, In 1809 
it possessed 1,000 horse and 4,000 
foot; in 1820, nine horse and 755 
foot. In 1820 the chief people of 
Warye were Baloochies of the Jhut 
tribe, who used to confederate with 
the Khoza bandittii( Macmurdo, 
Public MS. Documents, $c.) 


Waussotan.—A strong hill fortress 
in the province of Bejapoor, situated 
among the Western Ghayts, thirt: 
miles S.S.W. from Satara. It stands 
at the end of a narrow valley, and is 
in figure n triangle, the base to the 
east, the other two sides descend 
into the Concan, a perpendicular 
sheat of rock from 2,000: to 3,000 feet 
high. Old Wassotah is a rock bigher 
than new Wassoteh, connected at its 
base with the latter, ite summit be- 
ing distant about 1,000 yards, com- 
manding and enfilading the eastern 
face of new Wassotah, but over a 
chasm of 1,500 feet in depth. The 
adjacent scenery is of the grandest 
description, lost of the hills that 
here srieod west into the Concan 
Present nearly perpendicular faces of 
rock, from 580 to 2,000 feet high, 
while the view to the east presents a 
striking contrast to the aspect of, the 
west. Mountains appear to rise on 
mountains; the narrow valleys and 
slopes are covered with forest trees 
and thick underwood, through which 
rivulets are -perceptible, while the 
summits occasionally present patches 
of doworing shrubs. These forests 
abound with the pepper.vine, the 
Malacca-cane (of which waiking-sticks 
are made); several trees of rd 
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nutmeg, with fruit on them, are 
seen, besides numerous varieties of 
flowering shrubs and aromatic plants. 

‘Wassotah was besieged during the 


‘war of 1818, when the Satara raja 


joined Mr. Elphinstone in the cam 
‘on the 4th of April; but the Peshwa’s 
commandant, Bhasker Punt, still re- 
fusing to surrender, the batteries were 
opened at the risk of sacrificing the 
families of the Satara raja, as also 
two British officers confined in the 
fort. The mortar-battery being erect- 
ed on old Wassotah, the descent of 
every shell could be observed, and 
appeared to have little effect; yet on 
the ensuing morning the commandant 

garrison unexpectedly tendered 
their submission, and gave up & 
fortress, which from its immense na- 
tural strength might otherwise have 
been a work of much tine and diffi. 
culty. By this eveot the wives of 
the Satara princes were restored to 
their huabands, along with the family 
jewels to the value of three lacks of 
rupees. Fortunately only two female 
servants were wounded by the ex- 
plosion of the shells,—{ Public Jour- 
nals, 0.) 


Wastaza.—A village in the My- 
sore province, sixty-five miles N.] 
from Mangalore; lat. 13° 34’ N., lon. 
75° 5Y E. There is an old fort here 
said to have been constructed during 
the flourishing period of the Bednore 
government, (Colonel Lambton, $e.) 


‘Wavavs.—A large division of the 
Gujerat province, of which it occu- 
pies the north-eastern corner, being 
bounded on the north Ajmeer, 
and on the east by Malwa. The 

‘incipg! towns ate Doongurpoor, 

inswara, and Gullicote, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of the Bheel tribes. The Mahy 


is the principal river, and the Guico- 

war the feadal superior. 
Wavaroor.—A town in the pro 

vince of Gujerat, forty-five miles E. 


by N. from Surat; lat. 21° 24’ N., 
lon, 73° 47’ E. 


Waussu —A division of the 
B«zz 
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Berar province, sitaated above the 
ghauts, and described by Abul 
Taz, m 1582, under the name of 
Baysum, The principal river ts the 
Payn Gunga, winch dows through an 
extensive valley, and afterwards faily 
into the Warda, The town of Waus- 
sim stands 1p lat, 20°10’ N, lon 77° 
22 E ; 83 nnles EN E, from Jalna. 


Wawor.—A town in the province 
of Guyerat, a few miles SE from 
Rahdunpoor, It stands on the banks 
of the Sereswati, a small stream of 
salt water, which dmmg the rains 
overflows its banks, but at other sea- 
sons ts every where fordable. 


Wr enawow —A town in the pro- 
vinceof Mooltan, division of Chaulch- 
haun, subdivision of Parhur, of which 
last it 1s the second largest —{ Afac- 
mur do, 8) 


Wettasty.—Onc of the ancient 
Candian provinces m the island of 
Ceylon, situated to the cast of the 
capital = Although its suiface 15 not 
very low, it» chmate, like that of the 
plains, 15 subject to long drought and 

eniodical sickness he most un- 

ealthy months are July, August, 
and September, when the wind 15 
generally from the north-west, and 
the country parched for the want of 
ran. In AD 1819, in three months, 
205 European troops, stationed at 
this division, died out of 250, including 
five officers, and only two of the 
whole escaped having the sickness. 
Compared with the neighbouring dis- 
tncts, the surface of Wellasey 15 al- 
most level, and presents a mixture of 
clear open tractsand jungle —{(Dary, 
$a) 

Wuitrsrey Province.—A tiact 
of territory possessed by the British 
on the main-land of the Malay pun- 
eipality, and division of Queda, di- 
rectly opposite to Penang. It ex- 
tends from the south bank of the 
Qualla Muda, to the north bank of 
the Krian river, lat 5° 20’ N , a space 
of thirty-five miles, but its breadth 
intand docs not eacced four miles 
In 1824 it contamed 14,000 inbabi- 
tanta, and was expected to produce 
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48,000 bags of rice. The principal 
Butish settlement is at Bukkah, a 
stream five miles south fiom the 
Qualla Muda, and accessible at 
springs to very small prows The 
British superintendent resides at 
Bukkah. 


Weangar —A district in the pro- 
vince of Guyerat, extending along the 
northern fiontier. ‘Fhe country be- 
tween Rahdunpoor and Pattee, on 
the north and south, and from Bcc+ 
charyer to the banks of the Runn, 
1s called Wudyar, or Wurryar, for 
which name the inhabitants say st 15 
mdcbted to the excellent quality of 
its gran, tt bemg resorted to by im- 
mense herds of eattle sent to pas- 
ture on the banks of the Ruon 
Wadvar, or Wandyar in the Guye- 
rattec language signifies a herdsman, 
by which class the banks of the Runt 
were formerly mbabited.—(AfZacmur- 
do, Sc) 


Wurirr Istr.—An island m the 
Exstern seas, lying off the north 
coast of Timot, about the cishth 
degice of south latitude, the r0tertor 
of which has never been explored 
To tength it may be estunated at 
sixty-five miles, by twenty, the aver- 
age breadth 


Wiiar —A town in the province 
of Agia, principality of Bhuitpoor, 
situated on the high road from Jeypoor 
to Agra, fifty miles west from the 
latter city, lat 27° 2’ N., lon 77° 2 
E The wall here 1s of carth, well 
flanked by some circulai bastions, 
with a wide but shallow ditch, filled 
up in several places, and without 
glact. There aie tvop-holes for 
musketry in the parapets of the bas- 
tion, but in 1824 there were not any 
cannon. Withm the gateway mb a 
nuriow bazar, with its usual accom. 
panunents of mud huts, heaps of 
grocery, fat banyans, scolding women, 
Brahminy bulls, and much unclewn- 
ness. Farther on is a large hand- 
some Hindov house of stone, coated 
with marble chunam, and a flower 
gaiden watered by stone channels, 
conducted from a large tank, with 
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several fountains round it. At the 
further end of the garden is a moat 
surrounding an old stone-built cas- 
tle, with round towers, end high 
ramparts of stone. Two high arches 
covered with gods and goddesses, 
and a small college of religious men- 
dicants, are the remaining curiositics 
of Weyre. There sre many Ma- 
homedans here who seem to agree 
perfectly well with their Jaut mas- 
ters. {Bishop Heber, $c.) 


Wuantoo (or Wartoo).—A high 
mountain in Northern Hindostan, se- 
ven mies 8.E. from Koteghur; lat, 
31°15 N,, lon, 77° 27 E. The ex- 
treme height of the peak is about 
10,673 feet above the level of the sea, 
yet it is wooded to the summit, com- 
posed of quartz and gneiss. There 
are here two small watch-houses 
‘built of uohewn stones, in which the 
Gotkhas formerly kept a small party 
of infantry. The chicf objection to 
Whartoo, 24a military post, is the 
want of water. It was retained by 
the British government nt the peace 
of 1815.—( Hodgson, Herbert, Fra- 
ser, §e.) 


Wivr.—A Hindoo place of pil- 
grimage in the province of Bejapoor, 
near to the sources of the Krishna, 
thirty-five miles south fiom Poona; 
iat, 18° N,, lon, 74° 5! BE. 


Wosaurr.—A village in the 
vince of Aymeer, situated on the 
rach, four miles from Fullait. In 
1820, it belonged to the rana of 
Odeypoor, and contained about 150 
houses. 





‘Womarnetrorr.—A town in the 
province of Salem, 108 miles S.E. 
from Seringapatam ; lat. 11° 40” N., 
lon. 78° 5 EB. 


Woowy.—A town in the province 
of Berar, situated a little above the 
sungatn, or confluence of the Wurda 
and Payn Gunga rivers; lat, 20° 10’ 
N,, lon. 78° 59” E. 


Wone.—A town, or rather the 
tnins of one, in the province of Can- 
deish, os in 1814 it had not mare 
than seventy tolerable houses re- 
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maining. It still however contains 
eight large and four small pagodas, 
of a pyramidical form, with a super- 
fluity of carving and decorations, and 
enclosing colossal statues. These 
temples are built of hewn granite, 
without cement, aud clamped with 
iron every three or four inches. 
Some of the blocks supporting the 
the upper part of the doorwaes and 
entablatures are fourteen feet lone, 
and thick in proportion. The in- 
scriptions appear to be of Jain origin, 
at least not trom a Brahminical source, 
(Dangerfield, Erskine, $e.) 


Wooratta.—A town in the 
Northern Circars, forty-one smiles 
S.W. from Vizagapatam ; lat. 17° 39’ 
N,, lon. 82° 48” E, 


Wow.—A_ fortified town in the 
province of Gujcrat,division of Neyer, 
about ten miles S,W, from Theraud ; 
lat. 24°11’ N,, fon.71° 23’ E, In 1820, 
the Nadola Chohan Rajpooty oc- 
cupied that portion of the Theraudri 
next the Runn, from Sooneegaum to 
the towns of Jampi and Dookra, on 
the Loony river, which is the Ban 
of Arrowsmith’s map, Their chief 
was Zalim Singh Chohan, the rano 
of Wow, whose kindred or brother- 
hood were numerous, and petty 
chiefs of fortified villages mostly de- 
populated. At the above date the 


ro- revenues of this extensive tract were 


only estimated at 24,250 rupees per 
annum, of which the rana received 
little more than half; but immediate- 
ly on its being taken under British 
protection, seventeen towns were im- 
modiately repeopled. In 1820, ow- 
ing to the incessant ravages it had 
sustained, the houses in Wow were 
reduced from 5,000 in 1809, to 500, 
and its military force from 600 horse 
and 5,000 foot to 32 horse and 2,042 
foot. All the neighbouring towns 
were in a condition equally deplor- 
able.—( Miles, §c.) 


Wowamra.—A small fishing town 
in the Gujerat peninsula, about six 
miles distant from where the fortress 
of Mallia stood; lat. 22° 50’ N., lon. 
70°40’ E. This place stands on the 
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margin of the Runn, and there is a 
ferry established for the transport of 

jaasengeta to the Cutch shore.— 
Ustecmurdo, $e.) 


Waisss.—A town in the province 
of Mooltan, principality of Sinde, si- 
tuated on the west bank of the Indus, 
seventeen miles N.N.E. from Tatta; 
lat. 24° 55’ N., lon. 68° 25 E. 


Wucxoreu A town in the 
province of Malwa, pergunneh of Bud- 
nawur, from which town it is distant 
about seven miles south ; lat. 22° 57” 
N,, lon. 75° 12 E, 


Wupwan.—A considerable town 
and fort in the province of Gujerut, 
tributary to the Guicowar; lat. 22° 
42) N., lon. 71° 47” E. Ghee, hemp, 
and Icather are brought to this place 
from Puttuawara in waggons, and 
carried hence to Bhownuggur, on the 
gulf of Cambay, from whence they 
are p ccported by sea.—(Macmurdo, 


er, Fe.) 


Wottvscuva—A hill-fort in the 
province of Bejapoor, thirty-seven 
miles S. by W. from Merritch ; lat. 
16° 20’ N., lon. 74° 38’ E. This 

lace was long held under the Peshwa 
by Purseram Bhow, and when he was 
defeated and slain, was seized by the 
Colapoor Raja, in whose possession 
it remained until 1804, when, by the 
interposition of the British govern- 
ment, it was restored to the Peshwa, 
and was transferred by him to one 
of his feudatories.—(14SS., fc.) 


Wuena Riven (varada, granting 
-A river of the province 
undwasa, which rises io the per- 
gunnah of Mooltye, and flowing south 

fas the Wyne Gunga, at Seony, 
below Chanda. To the south of 
Hinghunghaut this river is about the 
size of the Kankaun, opposite to 
Nogpoor. It has many fine pools in 
the hottest weather, but is generally 
fordable at all seasons, excepting the 
soy height of the rains. Thestreams 
and rivulets that have their source in 
the hilly tract west of Nagpoor, all 
fow north jouth of the Warda, 
which is navigable during the rains 
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as high as Rattegong, above which 
point, except while the high floods 
prevail, the navigation is not practi- 
cable owing to # fali in the river at 
Natchengong. The Wunna river, 
which passes the large trading town 
of Hinghunghaut and falls into the 
Wurda, is navigable for boats some 
distance above the latter place in the 
height of the rains.—(Jenkins, Sc.) 


Worrzz.—A village in the province 
of Ajmeer, pergunnah of Chittoor, 
which in 1820 belonged to the rana 
of Odeypoor, and contained about 
100 houses. 


Wxcopoo.—A town in the Carna- 
tic province, district of Tinnevelly, 
cee in lat. &° 43’ N., lon. 77° 


Wsnaap (Bynadu).— A small 
subdivision of the modern province 
of Malabar, situated above the Wes- 
tern Ghauts, between the eleventh 
and twelfth degrees of north latitude, 
and comprehending an area of about 
1,260 square miles. Bynadu, or 

'ynaad, signifies the open country, 
but does not seem applicable to this 
locality, as, although si don the 
tops of the mountai is in many 
places overrun with jungle and of 
difficult access, This territory is also 
named Nellcala and Wynatil, and 
produces the best cardamoms in 
India, Carula Verma, the present 
raja, (1800,)is sprung from a younger 
branch of the fumily and retains con- 
siderable power within his own limits. 
The village of Panamburt Cotta, or 
‘Wynaad, is situated in lat. 11°47’ N., 
lon, 76° 10 E.; forty miles E. from 
Tellichery. In 3806 the number of 
male slaves in this division, above the 
age of fifteen, amounted to 2,266, and 
the females to 2,264. The number 
of males below that age was 1,010, 
and of femeles 1,050. The total 
number of free inhabitants at that 
date amounted to 8,070 persons, 


Wrsr Guxos Drsrmicr (Vane 
Gange).—A district in the province 
of Gundwana, belonging to the Nag- 
poor Raja, named irom the Wyne 
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Gunga Raver, by which it 1s inter 
sected, 

The area of this district cannot yet 
be correctly given, it never having 
been surveyed, a large portion par- 
ticularly, near the hills, is occupied 
by zemindais. In the government 
purt the low country to the east 
of the river 1» throughout cultivated, 
with the exception of what 1s inten- 
tronally kept in pasturage. In some 
tracts to the weet there are extensive 
plains still waste, owing to the extor= 
tions practised towards the conclu- 
sion of Ragojee’s reign. This district 
iw divided into thirteen pergunnahs. 

It would appear from ancient re~ 
cords, traces of towns, forts, villages 
and tanks, discovered 1n the yungles, 
that this country was once much 
more populous than at present At 
what period and from what cause tt 
fell mto the impoverished condition 
in which tt was found by the Maba- 
sattas cannot now be ascertained; 
but the fact of its being then parti- 
tioned among a number of savage 
Gond zemindars, hostile to each 
other, and rebellious towards ther 
superiora of Mundela, Deoghur and 
Chanda, may partly account for ita 
then state of desolation, Under the 
Bhoonsla domination, however, 1t 
greatly improved and its Bopalsue 
mereased, the turbulent Gond zemin- 
dars being eapelied from the plains, 
to make room for more mdustrious 
subjects and a more pacific admi- 
mistration. The collections under 
the British system m 1818-19, 
amounted to 7,10,435 rupees; in 
1824, to 7,56,333 rupees; the num- 
ber of inhabited villages to 2,111; 
and the total popolation to 690,770 
peisons.(Jenkins, $c.) 


Wvwe Gunaa River ( PanaGanga, 
the arruwGanger) —A tiver of Gund- 
wana, and one of the largest in the 
Nagpoor dominions. It t:ses in the 
distiuct. of Seonee Chuparab, where 
tts source 19 1,850 fect above the 
level of the seo, and passing through 
the town of Chuparah, emciges fioin 
the bills at Tumbooda, about twucnty 
ames noith fom Rampyle, Flowing 
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thence with a southerly course by 
Bundara, Ambora and Pawnee, and 
through the district of Chanda, it 
enters the Godaycry at Kahshwar, 
near Chinoor, In many parts of its 
course the channel of this river 1s 
above haifa mile wide, but when it 
48 confined by the hills it does not 
exceed 400 or 500 yards. Itts ford- 
able in most places during the dry 
season, and it does not receive any 
stream of magnitude from the eastern 
hills, but severat from the weatern, 
more especially from the Mahadeo 
hilly The Kanhaun, which flows 
in the ear of the British cantonments 
at Kampti, 1s there about 500 yards 
wide, and it subsequentl; jos the 
Wyne Gunga two oles north of 
Ambora, 

‘This mver serves for the purpose 
of transporting timber, brought to it 
m considerable quantities through 
the channels of sta principal trbuta- 
nies from the hitl, a3 well as rice 
and other raw ticles of produce.-~ 
‘The Kanhaun, Pech and Colar are 
uscd for the same purpose, and by 
means of them and the Wyne Gunga 
the city and cantonment+ of Nagpvor 
ate supplied with most of the tinber 
requued for building. The latter 
river in the lower parts of its cource 
is said to be navigable durmg the 
rams for boats of 600 maunds bur- 
then.—(Jenkins, §c.) 


Wvrnacuor —A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, seventy-four 
miles N.E from the city of Nag- 

ir; lat 20° 19° N, Jon, 80° 56’ F. 

‘he diamond nuncs bee were for- 
merly noted for their value, but thry 
have long ceased to y1cld adequate 
returns, The diumonds were found 
in a yellowsh emth, which forme 
small Inlls m the vicimity of Wyr te 
ghur The spots may still be distin- 
guished where these gems were dug 
up.—(Jenkins, &c.) 


X. 


Xur1a Istr» —Four stands in the 
Eastcin sctas, situated to the south- 
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cast of the Molucea passage. The 
one named Kulla Bessey is the most 
considerable, being eleven leagues in 
length, in good cultivation and well- 
inhabited, The Dutch fort or factory 
is near a village, adjacent to the 
south-east point, where ships may 
procure refreshments. In A.D, 1350, 
according to the annals of Ternate, 
the people ‘of that island conquered 
the Xulla Isles in modern times 
they are said to be occasionally in- 
yaded by the Papuas, although the 
distance is almost 300 miles.—{ Bou- 
gainville, Thorn, &c.) 








Y. 


Yanpazoo.—A town in the king- 
dom of Ava, forty-five miles W.S.W. 
from the city of Ava. On the arrival 
of Sir Archibald Campbell’s army at 
this place the treaty of peace was at 
Jast ratified by the Burmese monarch, 
on the twenty-sixth of February 1826, 
the first instalment (twenty-five lacks 
of rupees) paid down, and the priso- 
ners liberated, which being accam- 
Plished, the British army immediately 
retrograded towards Rangoon. The 
total number of the British ariny at 
Yandaboo did not quite reach 4,500 
men; and there was only one native 
regiment posted at Meaday, to pro- 
tect the rear, and keep open the com- 
munication with thesea,—( Tyrant, Sc.) 


YayyancHEoum.—A town in tha 
Burmese dominions, situated on the 
left bank of the Irawady; let. 20° 
28’ N., lon. 94° 35 E. Five miles 
east of this place are the celebrated 
petroleum welle, which supply the 
whole Burmese empire, and man 
ports of Ultra-Gangetie India, wi 
this useful production. 

The town is chiefly inhabited by 
pot-makers, who carry on an exten- 
sive manufacture of earthenware. 
There are here a great many oil-pits 
or wells, from thirty-seven to fifty- 
three fathoms deep, scattered over 
un urea of sixteen square miles, and 
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are anid to yield about 150 gallons 
daily. The oil ia drawn up with an 
iron pot fastened to a rope, passed 
over a wooden axis, revolving on a 
bar supported by two upright posts. 
When the pot is filled, two men take 
the rope and run down a declivity ; 
the pot is afterwards emptied into a 
cistern, and the water drawn off by a 
hole at the bottom. When a well is 
exhausted, they restore the spring b’ 

cntting deeper into the rocks which 
is extremely hard, The Birman go- 
vernment farms out the ground that 
contains the oil, and it becomes sub- 
ject to adventurers, who dig the wells 
at their own hazard. The commo- 
dity is sold very cheap on the spot, 
the principal expense being the charges 
of transportation, and the cost of the 
earthen pots to hold it. In 1827 the 
surrounding country was found bar- 
ren, uninteresting, and almost desti- 
tute of vegetation; and not only fos- 
sil wood was found, but algo fossil 
shells and bones. The latter con- 
sisted of those of the rhinoceros, ele~ 
phant, ulligator, tortoise, &¢., and 
were brought away inlarge quantities 
by the British embassy to be sent to 
Baropar— Syne, Crawfurd, Trant, 

C+) 


Yu.—This province, or rather dia~ 
trict, is of small extent, and usually 
included in that of Tavoy, It is 
bonnded on the north by the Kyaup 
Kyajee river; on the south it is sepa- 
rated from Tavoy by the Henza; on 
the cast it is bounded by the Siam- 
ese mountains; and on the west by 
the sea. 

The face of the country presents a 
dense jungle, broken at wide inter- 
vals by rivers and rice plains, the last 
of small extent. Its agriculture and 
productions entirely resemble those 
of Tavoy. The Ye river was exe 
plored to about thirty miles above 
the town, but no teak was discover- 
ed. Jn 1825 it contained very few 
inhabitants, as besides Burmese cru- 
elty it had been infested by Siamese 
marauding parties, to procure slaves. 
The district, in consequence, when 
acquired by the British, wus ekmost in 
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@ state of nature, and yielded no re- 
venue, 

Yr.—The town of Ye, as may be 
inferred from the above description 
of the province, is a very insignificant 
place, and in 1825 did not contain 
more than 150 houses; yet it is the 
only aggregation of dwellings in the 
Province deserving the name of a 
town. The stockade of Ye stands 
on a hill about 100 feet above the 
viver, which washea its southern base; 
bnt was captured without resistance 
in 1824, and then left to shift for it- 
self, exposed to the ravages of Siam- 
ese marauders, our nominal allies, 
Timber is nbundant, and the inhabi- 
tants were formerly reckoned good 
carpenters, but they have neatly all 
disappeared.—(Low, Fullerton, c.) 


Yirravpoor.—A large village in 
the Mysore province, situated on the 
bank of a fine stream, thirty-eight 
miles $.E. from the city of Mysore. 
This place is surrounded by planta- 
tions of betel-leaf, and contains two 
Hindoo temples, of considcrable size 
and antiquity, much decorated with 
eculpture.—( Fullarton, §c.) 


Yeu acomaum.—A neat, well-built 
village in the Mysore province, about 
eleven miles N, by E. from Banga- 
lore, with which it communicates by 
an excellent road. 


Yrrtanren Pacs.—A pass ainong 
the Western Ghauts, which leads 
down from Mercara, the capital of 
the Coorg country, to Mangalore on 
the sea-coast. Jt commences about 
nine miles north-westerly from Mer- 
cara, and is a steep descent, with lit- 
tle variation, to the bottom, a distance 
of about three miles, It is in gene- 
ral good, and scarcely at all affected 
by the rains, The substance of the 
mountain being a mixture of clay and 
loam, hardens when exposed to the 
air. A very little repairing would 
render the ghaut practicable for any 
thing but guns and carriages.—(Co/. 
Lambton, c.) 

Yrrtarana.—A small town above 
the Western Ghaut mountains, be- 
longing to the modern province of 
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Canara, division of Soonda, sixty 
miles S.E. from the city of Goa; lat. 
15° 2 N,, lon. 74° 50’ E. 

Yrxwa.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, pergunnah of Jowra, which 
in 1820 belonged to Ghuffoor Khan, 
and contained about 200 houses.— 
(Malcolm, $c.) 

Yustnacoopum.—A town in the 
Northern Circars, fifteen miles west 
from Rajamundry; lat. 16° 58’ N., 
lon. 81° 39' E, The forests on the 
banks of the Godavery sbound with 
timber fit for the purposes of ship- 
building, being of a superior size and 
quality.” In 1814 the firm of Wm. 
Palmer and Co., from their own ob- 
servation and from facts detailed by 
the inhabitants of the Ramghur and 
Paloonshah pergnnnahs, were of opi- 
nion that a navigation of 400 iniles in 
length might be opened, during four 
months of the year, on this river and 
the Wurda, which would greatly fa- 
cilitate the commercial intercourse 
between the inland provinces of the 
Deccan and thebay of Bengal.—( Ren- 
nell, J. Grant, Blunt, H, Russelt, $c.) 


Yrrcvooraux.—A small town in 
the Northern Circars, district of Vi- 
zegatam, forty-seven wiles travelling 
distance from the town of Vizagape- 
tam. This place stands in the gorge 
of a narrow opening in the moun- 
tains, where there is also a temple 
built on the apex of a low hill— 
(Fullaz ton, §.) 


Yiroan,—A small Spanish redonbt 
and gartisou, situated on a bay of the 
same name, on the north coast of 
Magindanao isle. 


Yowr Istzs—A cluster of very 
smull islands in the Eastern seas, ly- 
ing off the north coast of Wageeoo 
island, about the 13lst degree of 
east Jongitude, and surrounded by 
coral reefs. 

Yvueracaata (in Java).—See Jo- 
COCARTA. 

Yunnax.—A_ province of China, 
situated atthe S.W. corner, and intcr-. 
sected by the twenty-fifth degree of 
N. latitude. Very little is known re- 
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specting the interior of this province, 
and that through the medium mostly 
of the Jesuite and Roman Catholic 
missionaries ; but at present it de- 
serves notice, as being within 200 
miles of the eastern extremity of As- 
sam, now virtually subject to the 
British government. 

The country which forms the wes- 
tern portion of Yunnan is descri 
by the Chinese as mountuinous, wild, 
thily-peopled and very unheal- 
thy. According to Col. Symes it is 
stamed Mancheegee by the Burmese ; 
and Mangi is the name given by 
Marco Polo to the southern part of 
China; the northern he calls Ca- 
thay. It contains the sources of 
many rivers. The great river Loo- 
keang forms the boundary of the 
Chinese empire in this quarter, from 
Jat. 27° to 26° N., where it enters 
the Yunnan province, and issning 
from it again about lat 24°N., pro- 
ceeds nearly due south, serving, du- 
ring @ considerable part of its course, 
es the boundary line of Ava and Si- 
am; subsequently it discharges its 
waters into the sea below Martaban, 
after performing a course of more 
than 660 miles. 

There is a place named Tsau-ta by 
Du Halde (lat, 25° N., lon. 98° 10 E.) 
with the title of foo or city of the 
first order, but in a modern Chinese 
map it is mentioned merely as a fron- 
tier town or foo-sze, and there is no 
chief city to the westward of Yung 
Chang Foo (lat. 25° N., lon. 99° 4 
E.) on the outskirts of the Chinese 
empire. Shunning is in lat. 24° 40° 
N,, lon. 100° 20° E. The modern 
Chinese map mentions Tsau-ta or 
Sauta as one of these military sta- 
tions and not as e chief town, and 
Du Halde says “ that last town which 
confines on the kingdom of Ava is 
properly a fortified city to defend 
that part of the fronticr.” 

The Pinlang Keang river of the 
Chinese, Sowing into the Burmese 
territory, immediately below Tsau-ta, 
is called in our maps Pan-mo-keang, 
and represented as uniting with the 
Irawady at Bhanmo or Pammo, 
while the Lung Chuen Keang (lat. 24° 
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19 N., lon. 98° 52 E.} a little below 
to the southwerd, is named the Shu- 
eli Myeet, and also flows into the 
Irawady. Were this point establish- 
ed, then the Lung Chuen Keang 
would also be the real Bhanmo, or 
Pan-mo Keang. Below the Lung 
Chuen towards Ava, we find imme- 
diately on the border Meng-maou 
(lat, 23° 50’ N., lon. 97° 55’ E.), or 
as itis pronounced Mengmo, which 
is very likely intended for Bhanmo 
ar Panmo, calied Bamoo by Col, 
Symes. 

A stream named in a manuscript 
Chinese map the Mun-loo-ho, whose 
source is about lat. 22° 40 N., lon. 
99° 40’ E. seems to be the commence- 
ment of the great river of Siam (the 
Menam) which reaches the sea at 
Bankok. The Kew-Lung Keang, or 
river of the nine dragons, after col- 
lecting a number of tributary streama 
in the Yunnan province, traverses 
an immense expanse, and finally 
empties itself into the sea at the 
southern extremity of bodia, is 
not excelled by the Yang-tsze itself 
in length of course, and may be class- 
ed among the principal rivers of our 
globe. 

The original natives of Yunnan 
are more or less independent, and 
where there is a divided authority, 
each tribe iu ruled by its own chief, 
which is more particularly the case 
with the Meau-tsze or Lolos, Ac- 
cording to a Roman Catholic priest, 
Yunnan is at present ruled by a Chi- 
nese viceroy, but has not been very 
long conquered, especially the re- 
mote parts, by that nation, and after 
an obstinate resistance. Distur- 
bances have arisen during the rele = 
ing dynasty, but have been forcibly 
subdued. ‘The city of Poo-eul, the 
the Poo-urh-foo‘of the maps (lat. 23° 
10°N., lon, 101° 20’E.) is four lis in 
circumference. Its population is not 
known, being partly composed of na- 
tives. The mountain named Pou-eul 
is famed for a species of tea, which 
is carried to Pekin, and presented to 
the emperor in balls or ian cakes, 
which are composed of the extract. 
The district of Yung Chang Foo con- 
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tains a city of the second order, one 
of the third, and some small districts 
which are inhabited by subdued na= 
tives, but many still remain indepen- 
dent, The province ia known to be 
rich in metals, from which the 
vernment draws much profi 
F, Davis, $e.) 


Yuwrsway.—An extensive inland 
region of India beyond the Ganges, 
situated about the twentieth degree 
of north latitude, but respecting the 
interior of which scarcely anything is 
known. By the Burmese it ie com> 
prehended ‘in the list of their pro+ 
vinceg, and its inhabitants are proba> 
bly a branch of the great Shan nation. 
The country appears to be well wa- 
teted, and is probably fertile, being 
intersected by several rivers flowing 
from the province of Yunnan in Chix 
na.—See Suan Country. 


Yurura for Siam).—A town in 
the kingdom of Siam, of which it was 
the former capital; lat, 14°5’ N., lon, 
100° 28’ E. This place stands on an 
island formed by the Menam or Siam 
river, intersected by several canats, 
and has several other islands adjacent, 
Although of great extent, the popu- 
lation has been very scanty ever 
since the seat of government was 
removed to Bankok. The palace of 
the king covers a great space of 
ground, and is surrounded by high 
walls, including several temples, but 
the whole now in ruins. : There are 
still here many casts -of statues and 
cannon, the ean of 2 prodigious 
calibre, which indicate a greater 
fection in the arts than now ‘existe, 
In 1767 this place was captured after 
nm long blockade by the Burmese, who 
pillaged the city, destroyed the tem- 
ples, tortured and m: the 
priests, although professing the seme 
religion, and extirpated the royal 
family. By the Burmese this town 
is frequently named Dwarawuddy, 
bue by the natives it is named See- 
y-tbaa; but most of the Siamese 
towns ate distinguished by two ap- 
pellationa, one in the vulgar tongue 
and the other in the Pali—(Himore, 
Turpin, Symet, §¢.) 


(J. 
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Zazeta Kuan's Canat for the 
DoabCanal).—A canal inthe province 
of Delhi, district of Seharunpoor, 
known by the above name, and frem 
an attempt made by Zabeta Khan to 
restore it, but which failed from the 
interruption given to the work 
the Seiks. The original Pteeld 
is not known, nor even the exact 
date, but itis supposed to have been 
commeneed during the reign of Ma- 
homed Shah, 2 5! time previous 
to Nadir Shah’s invasion, but owing 
te the troubles that ensued was neg- 
lected. Regarding its subsequent 
repairs there are various traditions 
among the natives, but it appears 
Testoration was attempted by Nijib 
ud Dowlah, the nabob of Saharua- 
Peers or hie son Zabeta Khan, prow 

ty the last, who dering the firet 
year of his reign brought the water to 
Ghoneghur, thea his capitel. 

This canal appears at one time, and 
under different names, to have run 
through the whole western half of 
the upper doab of the Ganges and 
Jurana, from the base of the hills to 
the city of Delhi; and before it fell 
into decay must have fertilized in its 
windings an extent of country not 
puch short of 200 miles, Proofs of 
the former fertility of this tract may 
still be traced amidst its present state. 
of impoverishment. Extensive'groves 
of mango trees are evidences that 
population once existed there, and 
even where no vestiges of human 
indwstry now remain, the names of 
villages are recorded in the public 
accounts as having once stood on it. 
Xt commenced at Fyzobad, a smalt 
village near the banks of the Jumna, 
where the water was thrown into the 
canal by a dam, and must have beer 
@ source of t revenue, as the 
zemindars in its neighbourhood were 
taxed according to the guentity of 
water they required |. ere irriga- 
tion was called or, s bund or em- 
‘bankment was thrown across it, and 
in a few hours the fields were inun- 
dsted. According to tradition, four 
annas per bega, modified by peculiar 
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circumstances, were paid to govern- 
ment for a supply of water, and in 
particular spots the payment was 
received in kind. But besides this 
regular and rational tax, there were 
an endless variety of taxes exacted 
from cattle for permission to drink, 
washermen for permission to wash, 
flax-dressers for permission to ste 
their hemp and flax, &c. &c. whic! 
the British on its restoration intend 
wholly to abolish, In 1823, the total 
expence likely to be incurred by its 
restoration was estimated at 2,03,633 
rupees, 

‘n the upper pert of its course the 
banks where this canal formerly run, 
are covered with sissoo trees, which 
in some places form forests of great 
extent, and in others are scattered 
over the country in great abundance, 
At present they are seldom allowed 
to attain their full size, but with pro- 
per looking after might become valu- 
able timber.—(Capt. Tod, Sir E. Cole- 
brooke, Capt, Tickell, Se.) 


Zarreéaazan.—A populous town 
in the province of Allahabad, four 
imiles north from Juanpoor ; lat. 26° 
20° N., lon. 83° 38’ E. 


Zesv Istx.—One of the Philip- 
pines, situated about the 123d and 
124th degrees of east longitude. In 
Jengthit may be estimated at 108 miles, 
by teen the average breadth, 

Magellan arrived ot this istand in 
A.D, 1521, and was received by the 
inhabitants with such kindness, that 
their king, Hamabar, his whole family, 
with the chief of Dimasara (another 
island), and many of his subjects, were 
baptized. The chief of Mactan, a 
small island lying off the town of 
Zebu, alone resisted the Spaniards, 
and defied Magellan, who unfortu- 
nately accepted the challenge. He 
selected for the enterprize fifty Spa- 
niards, who attacked the Indians in 
morasses, the water up to their 
breasts, and approached so near, that 
Magellan was wounded by an arrow, 
and died in the field of battle with 
six others, the rest saving themselves 
by flight. On his death the survivors 
chose for their commander Juan 
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Serrano, but he was soon ofter de- 
coyed into n snare by the natives of 
Zebu, and, with twenty-four other 
Spaniards, massacred. His successor, 
Jaan Carvallo, burned one of the 
vessels, and sailed from Zebu, with 
the Trinidad and Victoria, in search 
of the Moluccas.—{ Zuniga, $c.) 
Zxpayo.—A town on the north 
coast of the island of Java, 509 miles 
east from Batavia; lat, 6° 58’ N., 
lon, 132° 35’ E. This place is situat- 
ed at the entrance of the harbour of 
Gressic, and is a port of consider- 
able importance, In 1314, the de- 
pati, or native under the British go- 
vernment, was a man of very supe- 
rior talents and intelligence to the 
generality of his countrymen, In 
the eastern quarter of Java these 
petty chiefs live with some splendour, 
and are remarkably hospitable to 
strangers.—( Thorn, Sc.) 


Zaxcuin.—A Tartar station in 
Tibet, 16,136 feet above the level of 
the sea. At this enormous elevation, 
in 1821, horses were seen feeding and 
galloping about ; large flocks of small 
birds, kites and eagles soaring in the 
air, and locusts jumping among the 
bushes. The sky was remarkably 
black, and the heavenly bodies shone 
brilliantly. With a transit instru- 
ment of thirty inches, and a power of 
thirty, stars of the fifth magnitude 
could be distinctly seen in broad day. 
On the 26th July, the thermometer 
attained 60° Fahrenheit in the shade; 
before sunrise it was 30° Fabrenheit. 
Plenty of fuel, (metoh, bearing a 
beautiful yellow flower, and without 
prickles,) good water, and a serene 
sky were found.—{ Messrs. Gerards, 

Zoncurna.—A station in Tibet, 
14,700 feet above the level of the 
sea; lat. 31° 86 N. According to 
theory, this spot should be buried in 
everlasting snow ; but, when visited 
by Messrs. Gerards, in July 1821, the 
reality was very different, The glen 
was covered by Tartaric furze, and 
the banks of the river with prickly 
bushes. The surrounding land was 
covered with verdure, flocks of sheep 
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were browzing, deer leaping, while 
the thermometer reached 68°,~(Ge- 
rards, §c.) 


Zyowue (or Jaighur).—A seaport 
town in the province of Bejapoor, dis- 
trict of Concan, 123 miles §. by E, 
from Bombay; lat. 17°14’ N., lon. 
78 23 E. Thetwo points that form 
the entrance to the bay of Zyghur 
are about five miles distant, and it is 
about two miles and a half deep, 
The entrance of the river is about 
three quarters of a mile broad, with 
about three fathoms and a half water. 
The channel is navigable for a con- 
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siderable distance inland, and has a 
large town on the south side, about 
thirteen miles above the fort, There 
is not any town at the mouth of the 
river, but there are straggling villages 
onboth sides, There is plenty of good 
water in the upper fort, and at some 
of the adjacent villages, but in the 
lower fort, and near the usual land- 
ing place, it is brackish. The water 
is commonly quite smooth at the en- 
trance during the south-west mon- 
soon, and inside vessels of a large 
draught of water may lie completely 
sheltercd at all seasons of the year.— 
(Dominicite, §c.) 


GLOSSARY, 


N.B. To save the trouble of reference, and to 


prevent the Glossary from 


swelling to too great a size, many words are explained in the body of 
the work (within & parenthesis), ‘as they occur. 


AAL (a plant)—The morinda citri« 
Jolia, the roots of which yield a 
red dye, 

Anap—Abode, residence, 

Apkanny—Taxes or duties on the 
manufacture and sale of spirituous 
liquors and intoxicating drugs, 

Avawiet—Justice, equity, a court 
of justice civil or criminal. 

Acaz Acan—Malay words denoting 
a species of fucus saccharinus, 

Acira (or eagle-wood)—A sweet 
smelling wood, named also wood 
of aloes, much used in China, 

Acon (Sanscrit)—Magic ; the doce 
trine of the Tantras, 

AugEe—A cow, sheep, or goat-herd, 

At—An Arabic particle prefixed to 
words, equivalent to the English 
Particle the ; af koran, the book 
or bible of the Mahomedans, 

AtLAu Taata (Arabic)—The most 
high God. 

AtrumcHa (properly eltugma) — 
Lands granted in perpetuity for 
service or free, as expressed in the 


Ameanez (a plant)—The hidiscus 

canabinus, 

Amzzr (amir or emir)—An Arabic 
word, equivalent to that of nuble- 
man, 

Amux—A Malay word signifying to 
Tun-a-muck, or murder iadisctinsi 
nately, 

Axat (Malay)—A confluence of 
several streams, 

Anna—Thesixteenth part of arupee. 

Awtyas (Sanscrit)—In religion and 
practice means abominable, 


Az or Aun~In the Carnatic a river, 
as Vanee-aur, the river Vance, 

Anuat—A Jain appellation, applicd 
to the divine casence. It means 
venerable. The Jains are some. 
times termed Arhatas. 

Asvras~In Hindoo astronomy, in- 
habitants of the south pole, as op- 
Posed to the Suras, those of the 
north pole; also evil demons, infi~ 

la, &e. 

Asuna Davva—The south pole, 

Asric (Sanscrit)— Orthodox. 

Asnam (Sanscritj~A state in which 
@ person is supposed to become a 
portion of the divinity, 

Angca ~The betel-nut tree, a species 
of palm. The betel-leaf is betel- 
piper, which is the same genus as 
the piper nigrum of Linnzeus, 

Angca Catecau—The common be 
tel-nut, the penang of the Malays, 

AswamepHa — The sacrifice of 
horse; a most royal and expensive 
ceremony, performed by ancient 
Hindoo rajas, and of such efficacy 
that it even expiated the crime of 
slaying a Brahmin, 

Aumauner—A technical term which 
means that the dues of government 
are to be received in kind from 
each field reaped, and to be stocks 
ed, watched, and sold by the go- 
vernment servants. 

Avmitpas—The holder of an office, 
an agent or functionary, 

Avzuxe—The place where goods are 
manufactured, 

Avatana~Descents of the deity 
in various shapes, incarnations; 
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those of Rama and Krishna aie 
the most remarkable 

Awa——A grain of ‘Tibet having the 
appearance of barlev, but which 
Dr. Wallich considers a species of 
wheat, 


Bazoo—A Hindoo title of respect, 

Banoot Trre—The mimosa or aca- 
era Arabica. 

Bac—A Bengal bag of rice weighs 
164 pounds. 

Barzaccizs—Himdoo devotees, vo- 
tanes of Vishou 

Basuny—A grain, the Aolcus spica- 
tus. 

Batacuavt—~Above the ghavts, in 
contradistinction to Paycenghaut, 
below the ghauts. The terms refcr 
to the Ingh central table-land in 
the south of India, and the modein 
province of the Carnatic 

Bamsoo—A Malay word denoting 
the arundo bambvs. 

Ban (Siancse)—A_ village, place, 
station 

Banana~—The musa paradisraca or 
plantain 

Banc—An intoxicating drug prepar- 
ed in India from the flowers and 
jutee of the hemp plant, to which 
opium 1s sometimes added 

Bancrizs—Coarse glass rings worn 
by females round the wist 

Bavxsavi—A Dutch word adopted 
by the natives of the Malabar 
coast, to sigmfy a wharf 

Bawyan—A Hindoo mechant or 
shopheeper 

Banyan Tres (named also the Bur 
tree)—The ficus Indica 

Baora—An East-Indian mullet, the 
panscum fr umentaceum 

Batta—Deficiency, discount, allow- 
ance to troops un the field 

Barry—In Malabar means seed land 
or paddy-field. 

Bazaz-—Daily markets In Bengal 
4t 18 Not unusual to have them in 
a haut, where a uumber of petty 
venders, besides the established 
venders, assemble 

Beoa—A land measuie equal m Ben- 
gal to about a third part of an 
acre, but varying in different pio- 
vinces, The common ryotty bega 
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in Bengal contans about 1,600 
square sards, 

Brovw—A (Muhomedan) lady, piin- 
cess, woman of high rank. 

Barer-not Trre—The seca catc- 
chu, @ species of palm, 

Brrrr-1ar—The leaf of a species of 
pepper (the paper betel) which 1s 
masticated along with the area on 
betel-nut_and hme, 

Buanat—Wor, as maha bharat, the 

t wat, 

Beasts A dialect 

Burra Tars—~The tree which bears 
the marking-nut of India, the se 
mu arpus anacardium. 

Buovrutra—The birch tree, 

Bayaup~A brotherhood 

Buxe—A Hindoo lady of high rank 

Breng ve-Man (Insect of the sca, 
Portuguese) —It 1 named alo 
swallo, sea-slug, tupang, and sc 1- 
cucumber, and 14 a marine reptilc, 
very much 1esembling the garden 
slug in appearance, but constdera- 
bly larger, Ie a great article of 
trade from the Eastern islands to 
China, where it 23 used to suason. 
their soups, bung csteemed highly 
nutritious and myigorating 

Brsatrrtan—A Mahomcdan myoca- 
tion, signifying “im the namc at 
God" 


Biwnana (Malay) —A kind of 
ptime mimater and treasurer, 

Bar acanc—A futid mess composed 
of small fish, chicfy prawns on 
shrimps, pounded w a mort, fer- 
mented, mixed with spies and 
then dried wn the sun = It 15 the 
gnapce of the Burmese 

Boura—From Buyc, the name of a 
chain of tulis im China, among the 
valhes of which the black tea 1 
grown 

Boor—A small vetch, 
arwhinum. 

Bowi1.~A small reseryorr, well, or 
tank, with steps down to the we 


the cicer 


ter, those without steps are 
named kooah, 
Braumin—The fist o1 sacerdotal 


caste of the Hintivosa 

Bran-A specics of palm tree pio- 
duemg the tan or toddy The 4o- 
rassus flabelhformiu 
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Baaumrny-coosr—The anas casarca. 

Buannotran— Lands granted to 
Brahmins for their support. 

Briwsars—The solanum longum. 

Baivsanies —Itmerant merchants, 
dealing puncpally an rice. 

Baomctta Ananas--The common 
pine-apple of the East and West 
Indes, 

Buppica—The term Budidick 1s used 
a conjunction with Dacoit, Co- 
zauk, and Thug, as descriptive of 
different classes of public vobbers. 

Bucssuri —P tymaster, commander. 

Bovp—An emb whment 

Buvnza—A port ot harbour, 

Boycatow—A commodius dwelling 
thus named, erected by Europeans 
an Bengal, and extremely well suit~ 
ed to the chmate. It entirely 
consists of wood, bamboos, mats, 
and thatch, and may be completed 
m a short space of time, and at a 
modcrate expense. 

Buna Faic—The jicus tidica or 
banyan tree. 

Buanrvauzrs — Darters of light- 
ning; matchloch men, 


Carrar—An unbehever, Abyssinian, 
or negro. 

Cattas—In Hindoo mythology, the 
heaven of Siva 

Carr ot Carc1—The tenth mearna- 
tion of Vishnu, m the shape of a 
hotse with a human head, still 
expected. 

Cart Yuu—A peuod of 432,000 
yems, of which 3,101 had capired 
onthe 14th of March AD 1 cu 
reat. The 4925th ycar of the Cah 
Yug ended, and the 4926th year 
began on the 11th Apnil 1824, c1- 
vil account, 

Carea—The grand peirod of a gene- 
ral conjunction. 

Camrone (Malay)— An enciosed 
village, quarters 2 @ bazar. 

Canpy—The Bombay candy weighs 
560 pounds. 

Cannaur (Pcernan)—A soit of sub- 

a terranean canal, 

SANONGOE (ggaun, rule, goc, hs 
‘Persian)—An officer of goveru- 
ment (or register) whose duty it 15 
to keep a register of all arcum- 
you. nl. 
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stances relating to the land reve- 
nue, and when called upon, to de- 
clare the custons of cach district, 
the nature of the tenmes, the 
quantity of land in cultivation, the 
nature of the produce, and the 
amount of ient paid, &. 

Caxcoon—A man of business, wre 
ter, vakeel, o: other agent, or de~ 
pendent on the government, or on 
a great chief. 

Casu (Chinese) —Thin pieces of cop- 
per peiforated and strung on Rk 
cord, 

Caste (in Sanserit KayasthaJ—A 
word employed by Euiopeans to 
express the subdivisions of the dif 
ferent Hindeo tnbes, although pro- 
perly at has only 1efcrence to one, 
the Kayast’ha or writer division. 

Carty—A Chinese weight of about 
13 pounds English 

Cavuzi—A Mabomedan judge or Jus- 
tice who occasionally officiates as 
4 public notary, 

Cawni1—A Madras land measuc. 

CuHacra—A soit of small discus, 
o1 quoit, alsoa wheel or circle; 
a cycle of years, o weapon of a 
ecucular form placed im the hands 
of the gods. Hast Chacra signifies 
the zodiac, 

Cuacuasunts—This title was usu- 
ally bestowed on the Hindoo em- 
perois of India, 

Cuanpra—The common name for 
the moon. 

Cuaxk—The conch shell or voluta 
gravis 

Ciranvacas/ or Shr awuks)—A sect of 
Jains. 

Cxaroon (07 Chucho: e)—The perdix 
rufa or fire-eater, thus named from 
ats pecking at sparks ot firc. 

Cxrckon—Mushins ornamented with 
detached flowers or spots. 

Cusw1—A fine kind of raw sugar, 

Cumya (the lathyrus aphacaJ—A 
plant of the pea or vetch kind. 

Cari ares—Sculptured monuments 
eiceted in commemoration of dis- 
tinguished de« cased, consisting usu- 
ally of a small but solid mauso- 
leum, 

Cuoar—A robber. 

Cuoszxypas—A watchman 
da 
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CuourtaY—/ Chauvads)-—A place of 
necommodation for travellers, the 
Mahomedans call them Sera, and 
they are also panied Dhurrumsal- 
Taha, 

Cow (Chinete)—A town or city of 
the second class. 

Cxowk — ‘Lhe principal street or 
grand market-ptace of a town. 

Cuout—A fourth part of the clear 
revenue, a tribute formerly levied 
on ceitain statesby the Maharattas, 
as the condition of their absteaning 
fiom plundering. 

Cnowny--A whisk to keep off fles. 
They are cither made of the Tibet 
cows’-tail (the bos grunniens,) pra- 
cock’s-feathers, or wvory-shaving?, 
set ine handle two feet long. 

Cuvexnum—A sum of moncy equal 
to 24 star pagoda, 

Cnuriss—In the eastern ports, a 
naine given to Malaba: Mahome- 
dans, or Moplays 

Cruxaw—Lime. The Madras chu- 
nam, made of calcmed shells, 1s 
considered the best in India. 

Cuucxtan —Sce Crnc ar. 

Cuuvva—The ciccr arientinum, a 
species of grain, 

Cxun—A sand-bank 

Cracar—In_ Hindostan, a certain 
number of villages form a peigun- 
nah, @ certam number of pergun~ 
nahs, comprehending a tract of 
ground equal to @ moderate-sized 
Enghsh county, 1s denominated a 
chuckla ; of these a certain num- 
ber and extent form a circar, and a 
few circars form a grand division, 
province, or soubah = This word 
occasionally means the govern- 
ment, and ws also much used by 
Europeans to designate a Hindoo 
writer or eccountant, in which case 
itis usually wiitten Strear. See 
also Sousan 

Comery (p?operly kallen) —Means 
a thef, 

Com—The fibres of the coco-nut 
husk, 

Coor 1rs—Labourers, porters, slaves. 

Comrounn (from campao, Portu- 

se)—An enclosure round a 
flowee or bungalow 

Cooxn—A spring, well, or fountain 
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Conxer (kankar)—-A calcarcous 
concretion. A hard white calca- 
reous soil. 

Corra—The coco-nut_ kernel cut 
into slices and dried for exporta- 
tion. 

Concs—A core. 

Coss (karok or krosa)—A corrupt 
term used by Europeans to denote 
& road measure, generally esti- 
mated at forty-two to the degree, 
but differing in almost every pro- 
vince. It may be computed as ne- 
ver under a mie, or more than 
two miles, 

Cowny—A small shell that passes 
for money throughout India, From 
2,500 to 5,000, according to cir 
cumstances, are equivalent to a 
Tupce or two shilhngs, 

Cozauxs — Properly” robbers on 
horseback. 

Craitan (Malay)~A citadel, for- 
tress. 

Cxonr—Ten millions. 

Curntw—A_ village-accountant or 
register 

Covrazu—The southern hemisphere 
orpole A fabulous 1egion where 
Yama (Pluto) presides over the 
Acuras and Daityas, 

Cuawa—The head village of a talook 
or perguanah, 

Cur (or kut)—Terra Japonica The 
anspissated juice of the mimosa 
chadira, 

Curcna—Unnpe, incomplete, short 
measure Sec Pucka. 

Cu2curany—A court of justice ; also 
the public office where the rents 
ge paid, and other business re= 
specting the revenue transacted 

Currenau—A citadel, for tified town, 

Cutwat—The chief police officer in 
a large town. 

Cusa-crass—A sacred grass used by 
the Brahmins m their religious 
ceremonies It 16 a species of the 
poe cynosurades, 


Dacotts—Gang robbers. 

Da.—A species of vetch ;the cyttus 
bina or pigeon-pea tree, usually 
spht. 


Dau, or Daum=--A copper con, the 
twenty-fifth part of m pice, ac- 
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cordmg to some an ideal money, 
the forticth part of 2 Tupee zt 

Dawurr—A species of resin 

Darawar~—In Mysoie, a pume m- 
mister, 

Dacor—A Buddhist temple, or se- 
pulchral edifice in Ceylon. 

Dawx—In Bengal means the post. 

Dnecan ( Dacshina)—Fiom a Sans- 
ert word signifying the south, but 
epphed by the Mahomedan histo- 
mans to the country between the 
Nerbudda and the Krishna rivers. 

Dursana (Sanscrt)—A school of 
philosophy 

Drsa—A country, or division 

Dssam—In Malabar, a village 

Desuvoox—A zemmndar, or chief of 
a division, 

Drsuranpgr—A keeper of accounts 
In a small siatiies 

Drvas-—Demigods, good spirits 
veraed by Indra “The inbabitante 
of the north-pole, as contradistin- 
guished from the Asuras 

Desantasa~-The distance of any 
two meridians on the surface of the 
earth, o what Europeans call lon- 
gitude, 

Dew an—The head officer of finance 
and revenue, almost always a 
Hindoo. 

Diwanny—By this title the East- 
India Company are receivers-gene- 
ral 1 perpetuity of the revenues of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orisa, under a 
grant obtained by Lord Clive, from 
the Emperor Shah Allum, in AD. 
1765, the Bengal year 1171, 

DrwannvADawior—A court for try- 
ng revenue and other civil causes, 

Dessyc—In the southern Maharatta 
countries 18 a rank equivalent to 
that of an independent pobga in 
the Carnatic, 

Duax—A bush with a large broad 
leaf like a peepul, and a tafal 
pink flower, 

Duanmasnastea (Sans ert )—Wn- 
tings on religion and juatice. 

Duanztea—The Indian buceros or 
horn-bill, which dehghts to feed 
on the fimt of the nux vomica, 

Duznna—Restraint to co i 
ment of arrears or to gam any ob- 
4ect. It precludes locomotion and 
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eating on both sides, until the af 
fair m dispute 15 adjusted. 

Davznumeata—A place for the ac- 
commodation of travellers, simiat 
to a choultty or serar 

Dicawetr—A naked Jain image, 
‘Swetamber, a clothed one 

Dozasu—One who speaks two lan- 
guages. 

Doaa—Any tract of country inclu- 
ded between two rivers 

Doon—A valley 

Doonc un—The shepherd tribe 

Deacoman—An interprete!, from 
Turjuma, a Persian word sigunfy- 
ing translation, 

Drove (durga) —A fortified hill o 
rock A bill fortress. 

Dauva—The pole of a great cucte, 
more especially of the earth. 

Dourca—The wite of Siva the de~ 
stroyer In astronomy a persont- 
fication of the solar year, 

Duxzar—A cout or place in which 
@ sovereign or viceroy gives Ru- 
dience 

Dwra—An extensive region, contt- 
nent, or island 


Enauw —Land abstracted from go- 
vernment, and exempted from as- 
sessment, as being devoted to cha- 
mitable or religious purposes A. 
gift of land, ke from a superior 
to an infenor, 

Ecncan —An open Mahomedan cha- 
pel, where the sacrifice of Isaac 
and other public festivals of that 
religion are annually exhilited. 

Enxas.—The era of Salivahanam be- 

ANU ssaee. seeaee AD 78 

‘Of Vicramaditya, ante-Christum 57 

Of Parasurama do. season LI76 

Of the Cali Yug, -» 3101 yeare 
had expired in the year 
of our Lord 1 

Add 











ovares 1828 








Expired of the Cah Yug, 4929 years 
the proposed years be expreased 
according to the e1as of the Calt 
Yug, Vicramaditys, and Salvaha« 
nam; the same may be reduced to 
Christian account by adding 3101 
to the first, 57 to the secon |, and 
by subtracting 78 from the third.— 
ag 
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Epoch of the creation before the 
urth of Christ 4004 years. 
(Kale Sarkahia ) 


Fasrin.—A Mahomedan religious 
mendicant or devotee, 

Finmaux.—A royal order or man- 
date. 

Foo (Chinese).—A city of the fist 
rank. 

Fourpar.—A military supermtendent 
o1 commander. 

Fusry (or Fuslee) —What relates to 
the harvest or seasons of the year. 
In Bengal an era, in which the 
fusly year 2230 corresponds with 
A.D, 1823, 

Forwin (Arabic).—A_ judicial de- 
cree, sentence, o1 judgment, more 
especially when delivered by a 
mufti or doctor of the Mahomedan 
law. 

Fusty Kusarer.—The autumnal 
season, 01 harvest for rice, millet, 


&c 
Fusty Russre.—The spring season, 
or harvest for pease, wheat, &c. 


GarrivatTs.—Large boats of about 
seventy tons, rowing forty or more 
oats. 


Gamain.—A strong astringent sub- 
stance extracted fiom the leaves 
of the nauchea gawbn,and used in 
China for tanning. 

Gansa.—An intoxicating drug pro- 
cured fiom the hempseed and 
flower, 

Grsta.—A song or poem. 

Grnrtoo.—A name derived from the 
Poituguese word Gentio, which 
signifies gentile in the scriptural 
sense, 

Guaut.—A pasa through 2 moun- 
tain, but generally applied to an 
extensive cham of hills, 

Gusx.—Butter clarified by boiling. 

Gnarre.—See Bar ackaNa. 

Goscapaana.—The place of cow- 
kulling. 

Gopown,—A factory or warehouse, 
from the Malay word gadong. 

Gotan.~—A warehouse, 

Gomasta.—Native assistant, agent. 

Goomer-— Winding; the name of 
many rivers in Hindostan. 
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Goonoo.—Among the Hindoos a 
spiritual guide, 

Gosains.—Hindoo devotees; they 
are also named Sanyassies. 

Gaam.—In botany, a species of vetch, 
of which there are many vaneties, 
such as the cow, horse, red, black, 
and green gram. 

Gram(or gong ).—A village or town- 
ship; the termination of many 
names. 

Gram Knoncn.—Village expenses. 

Grassta (from gras).—A Sanscrit 
word sigaifying a mouthtul, meta- 
Phonically apphed to designate the 
small share of the produce which 
the Grassia plunderers clan. 

Grass —Square-sigged vessels with 
long prows 

Gnrauia.—In Hindoo astronomy, the 
planets. 

Guicowar.—A cow-keeper or herd, 
the designation of a Mahmatta 

ene J Ath 
UDDEL ( properly gads} —A throne. 

Gone granary or depot. In 
ganges the chef commodities sold 
are and the necessarics of 
life, and generally by wholesale; 
they often include bazars and hauts, 
where these urticles are sold by 
retail, and in great variety. It 19 
@ very common termination of 
names in Bengal, and some of the 
adjacent provinces, and genetally 
applied to a place where there 1» 
water-carriage. 

Gvava—In botany, the padsum 
pomiferum. 

Guwnits.—Bags made of a coarac 
cotton fabric; & species of sach- 
cloth, 

Goonone (Malay ).—A mountain. 

Goonoxs Ar: (Malay), —A vol- 





cano, 
Gvz—In botany, the Indian tama- 


Gouray.—A native fortification, con- 
sisting of a wall of mud or masonry 
flanked with towers; 4 village c- 


tadel, 

Gytums.—Monks in Tibet and Boo- 
tan; pronounced also gelume and 
gs longs. 


Hasm.—A commander, governor’ 
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iuler, master, the governing au- 
thority in a province, 

Uanam.—A separate apartment for 
females. 

Havt.—A maiket which in 
1s held on certain days only, and 
resorted to by petty venders and 
traders They are established in 
open plains, where a fii 
on the day and at the ple 
chase and sale. 

Hein (Chincse).—A aty of the thud 


rank. 

Loony ( Hult).—The Hindoo festival 
of spring. 

Hooty-rowprn.—-A fine starch pre- 
pared from the root of the zedoary. 

Hom —The worship of firc; a burnt- 
offering. 

Hownan —A seat fixed on an ele. 
phant. 

Hvsr-o-s00p (1a and was).—~The 
neat rent. 

Hyena (Arabic).—A term used in 
chronology, signifying the ¢cpocha, 
or account of time used by the 
Atabians, who begin fiom the day 
Mahomed was forced to esca 
fiom Mecca to Medina, viz the 
Loth July A.D 622. The yeats of 
the Hyera sie lunat ones of 354 
days, and therefore to reduce 
them to our calendar, we must 
multiply the ycar of the Heyira by 
354, and divide the pioduct by 
3653, adding 622, the result will 
be the Juhan year. 





Inpra.—In Hindoo mythology the 
god of thundei, a persomification 
of the sky; the chief of the De- 
vatas and Suras. 

Isa Drvata.—The family or fa- 
vourite god. 

Isrrmman—Renta pad in perpe- 
tuity. 

Izanapans.—tIn land revenue, mid- 
dlemen, 


Jace-rnurt Tarr.—In botany, the 
autocapus integrfoha. 

Jaco iry.—Sugar in its coarse state; 
imperfectly granulated sugar; also 
the mspissated juice of the pale 
myia-trec. 

Jachyae —An assignment of the go- 
vernment share of the produce of 
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@ portion of land to an individual, 
either personal or for the support. 
ofa public establishment, patticue 
larly of a military nature. 

Jamenu Dwira.—One of the seven 
grand divisions of the earth, 

Janpawi.—A species of muslin flow- 
eredim the loom. 

Jaramanst.—The epikenard of the 
ancients. 

Jarina —A kind of rehgious festival 
and fai 

Jstmxan.—In Malabar this term o1g- 
nifics a proprietor 

Jurt.—A shallow lake or morass. 

Jin —A demon. 

Jocns —Hindoo devotees. 

Jooms —Mugh villages o1 hamlets. 

Joss Setcxs,~ In China, small reeds, 
covered with the dust of odorife~ 
rous woods, and burned before 
idols, 

Jowary —The hokus sorghum, » 
specits of Indian millet 

Jowassa, ~Camel’s thoin, a prich- 
ly bush on which camels browse. 

Jvupwutrr (Yudhshthy) — One 
chonology places this sovaugn 
3,2005 earsbefore the birth of Chiist 
Di Francis Buchanan thinks he 
lived about the time of Alexander. 
In every part of Hindostan there 1e- 
main traces of his family, or of the 
princes who were his contempoia- 
nes, and founders of many dy nasties 
that havc governed mince his time. 
‘This prince, although usually callud 
the son of Pantoo, 1s allowed to 
have been im fact the son of Dhar~ 
ma, the god of justice, by the wife 
of ‘Pandoo, who seems to have 
been indebted to the assistance of 
the gods for all his five sons. 

Jumma. — The whole, total, &c. 
Land revenue generally, but fie- 
quently applied to the aggregate of 
all revenues. 

Jumma Mussecp.—The chief mosque 
ot 0 city; the Mahomedan cathe- 


Juncic —Land covered with forest- 
trees, thick impenetrable brush- 
wood, cieeping planta, and coarse, 
rank, reedy vegetation ; wastes, fo- 
ests, thichete. 

Jcnnom Purrin,—in astrology, the 
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aspect of the planets in the hea- 

vens at the moment of birth. 
Junnex Purea.—The golden pennon 

or standard of the Maharattas, 
Jyorisu.—Astronomy. 


Kata, or Cara.—Time in its na- 
tural acceptation. 

Kataarise.—Mounds of salt earth 
collected at salt-making places. 

Karas,—Cotton ; the gossipium her- 
baceum. 

Karxaex.—Indiscriminate pillage. 

Keane (Chinese ).—A large river. 

Kesani.—A species of vetch or pea; 
the dathyrus sativacs. 

Kere.—The moon’s descending node. 

Kuaiis.—Societies, clans in Afghan- 
istan, 

Kuatsa.—Crown villages, govern- 
ment lands, 

Kuaya SumManz.—An annual enume- 
ration of the houses, with a speci- 
fication of the caste and profession 
of cach householder, for the pars 
pose of adjusting the ducs of go- 
vernment. 

Kuao (Siamese).—-A mountain, 
Kuaut Nistox.—A species of impure 
gleuber salts, or sd phate of soda. 
Kuas.—Private, peculiar; revenue 
collected immediately by govern- 
ment without the agency of zemin- 


dars. 

Kusret (Cshatriya).—The second 
or military caste of the Hindoos. 
Kustavt.—A robe of honour with 
which the Mahomedan princes 

confer honour, 

Kuona (Siamese ).—A river. 

Kxoorsa.—That part of the Maho- 
medan church service in which the 
king of a country is prayed for. 
Inserting a prince’s name in the 
khootba, and stamping it on the 
current coin, in the East, ere rec. 
koned the most decided acknow- 
ledgments of sovereignty. 2 

Kuus Kavs.—The name of a species 
of grass (the andropogon muri- 
catum), which produces e sweet- 
smnelling root. 

Kirtapan. — Warder of a castle, 
commander of a fort. 

Kist.—In finance, an instalment. 


Korr or Karr (A provincial corrup- 
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tion of kayasi*ha, hence caste).—A 
mixed tribe of Hindoos, whose pro- 
fession is generally writing and ac- 
counts. Fost of the Banyans and 
Sirkars of Calcutta are of this 
class. 

Komispans.—Managers or renters of 
provinces. : 

Kooaus.—Wells without steps. 

Koor.—A tribe or caste, 

Koorxurnsr.—A village accountant, 
corresponding with the Tuletee of 
Gujerat. 

Koonsizs.—Cultivators. 

Korox.—In Indian finance means a 
monopoly, 

Kearea Punts.—A particular sect 
of religious mendicants, 

Kuiiage.—A species of kidney-bean, 
the phascolus max. 

Kon for cur).—Signifies an inhabi- 
tant; as Nimbal kur, an inhabi- 
tant of Nimbal. 

Kurwa Mertee.—A carbonate of 
soda. 

Kwatta, or Quatta.—A Malay 
word signifying a river. 

Kyooxs ( Arracanese),—Zemindars. 


Lacx.—One hundred thousand. 

Lawutnss.—Rent free. 

Laxsnmi.—The Hindoo goddess of 
wealth. 

Lamonarties. — Itinerant merchants 
in the Deccan. 

Lascar.—Properly a camp follower, 
but by Europeans a term applied 
to a native sailor. 

Laut.—A Malay word signifying the 


sea, 

Lecuze.—In botany, the scytala 
tchiti. 

Loory.—A_ plunderer, the samo as 
Pindary. 

Luss1res.—Mahomedans, named Mop- 
lays on the Malabar coast, and 
Lubbies at Madras. 

Laxca.—This is an imaginary place, 
supposed to lie under the equator, 
somewhere S.W. of the island of 
Ceylon. Itis onc of the four cities 
(Yavacoti, Lanca, Romaca, and 
Siddhapuri) supposed to lie under 
the equator at ninety degrees dis- 
tance from each other. In Hin- 
doo astronomy, Lanca has neither 
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fattnde nor longitude. Its meri- 
dian in European maps 18 75°53’ 
15” E. of Greenwich. 

Maasita.—A maasha 1 a little more 
than the tenth part of a rupee in 
weight. 

Mannisea.—A college for instruction 
in the Mahomedan law. 

Mauna —Great, 

Mauat.—A small district or depart- 
ment, a territomal subdivision, a 
ward of a town, 

Mauwa or Monw, rete.—In bota- 
ny, the dasta datyfolia. 

Mai/1 —In botany, zca mays. 

Mawors. — Among the Bastern 
Ghauts designates valleys between 
mountains. 

Marcoozans — Landholdcrs, ten- 
ters, &c. paying revenuc to go- 
vernment, 

Mazixana.—A subsistence granted 
to zemmdars when the government 
take chaige of then lands. 

Mawoor.—In revenue matters 
means usige, custom, the unwrit- 
ten law. 

Manoo-rarr —In botany, the man- 
Bifera mdica, 

Manoins.—Temples, spires. 

Mantas. — Charms, incantations, 
prayers, mvocations. 

Masi Karat —In botany, the pha- 
scolus radiatus. 

Masuvri~In botany, the er oun. 
fens 

Matau —A college, 

Mats (or muth), A chapel or 
small temple, also a sect. 

Mancnove (the Malay Islands) — 
In botany, the 2Issophora 
norliza ; it abounds chiefly where 
the fresh water of streams and ri- 
vera intermx with those of the 
ocean; one species extends along 
the sea-shore, with its roots grow- 
ing entitely in salt water. 

Mrrvu. — This woid seems to de- 
signate the terrestizal orb or yoke 
or the mundane egg. 

Mavumietpars.—Persons who su- 
peuntend the collection of the re- 
venue, police, &c. 

Mavno.—A measure of weight m 
India. At Madras it weighs twen- 
ty-five pounds, and a double o: 
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pucka maund eghty, In Bengal 
the common maund may be esti- 
mated at eighty pounds, but the 
opium maund at only seventy-five 


nds. 

Mauza—A village, estate, manor. 

Mz (Siamese ).—Signifies mother. 

Mrcrassy (from the Asabte word 
mtras) —Thw term, onginally sig- 
mifying inheritance, 14 0 the south 
of India employed to designate a 
variety of nights, all more o1 jess 
connected with proprietary pos- 
session, or usufruct of the soul, or 
of its produce 

Merrassapine.— Proprietors of a 
village. 

Mexan —A fair, 01 assembly of pil- 
grims, partly for rchgious and 
partly for commercial purposes. 

Mew —A Burmese affix, signify ng a 
town, city, &c. 

Mitx-n1enckh —In botany, the eu- 
phoriia tuaculls, 

Mincuze —Red pepper, the capsi- 
cum amomun. 

Miwane (Stamese).—A town or 
place, 

Mirza (from ameerzadeh, the son of 
anamcer) —A title which, when 
prefixed to @ name, implies a se- 
cretary or civilian; but when it 
follows a name, designates a prince. 

Missox-zark —An aromatic bak, 
resembling cimnamon in flavour, 
found _m New Guinea and the Pa- 
puan Isles, the powder of which ts 
much used by the Japancse. 

Mocunsns —As applied to land, 
means land let on a fixed lease; 2 
fixed assessment, perpetual lease. 

Moivssir —The suboidinate disi- 
sions of a district, in contradis- 
tinction to sudder, which imphes 
the seat of government; provin- 
cial, as distinguished from the ca- 
pital or head-quarters. 

Motuneairs.— Salt-manufacturers. 

Mocsua.—In Hindoo theology, hibe- 
ration, escape fiom the body 

Moopa.—A Malay word aigmfying 
young. 

MootookceRx.—Tiibute received to 
abstatn fiom plundermg, 

Moore —In botany, the phaseolus 
mungo, a species of kidncy-bean. 
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Motanparks —The permanent set- 
tlement as introduced by the Bri- 
tish into the South of India. 

Mucr1.—In Hindoo theology, final 
absorption. 

Muscapootirs —A sort of cloth 
manufactured fiom wild silk. 

Mursut.—A thin sort of mushn, 

Munzu.—A day’s journey. 

Mowscst —A species of Indzan med- 
der. 

Munerr.—A native judge on justice, 
whose decisions a1e hited to suits 
for personal property not exceed- 
ing fifty rupees 

Mortt.-The Mahoniedan law officer 
who declares the sentence. 

Monpvut.—A cucle or chyision of a 
country; also the head man of a 
village 

Musvup —A throne, chait of state. 

Manasnanar (the great nar) —A 
hustorical and mythological poem, 
which records the first echpse men- 
tioned in the Shastras, 

Naap—In Malabai a territorial sub- 
division 

Nazoz (pronounced Nauaub)—A 
deputy or viceroy under the Mogul. 

Nasur, Nacone, Nucair, and Na- 
cana—A town or city, the ter- 
mination of many names. 

Naw—A Siamese word signifying 
water, also a river. 

Nawsurtts— Malabar Biehmins 

Nacswatra—In Hindoo astronomy, 
a lunar mansion, which contains 
33°20’ of the circumference of the 
zodinc =A solar sign contains 2} 
nacshratra or mansions 

Nan—A Siamese word signifying a 
paddy field. 

Nawnxarn—A grant to zeraindars for 
their maintenance. 

Nasric—In Hindoo theology signi- 
fies heterodox, atherst, disowner of 
another world. 

Nar—The spirits of the arr. 

Narcni ny—Sce Raggy 

Nurm Tarcr—lIn botany, the mela 
axedirachta. 

Nicu—Low in rank or religion. 

Ninvava (Sanscrst)—In metaphy- 
sic a profound calm, sigaifying also 
extinct, The notion attached to it 
by the Hindoos 18 that of perfect 
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apathy, a condition of anmixed 
tranquil happmmess orextacy. Other 
terms distinguish diffcrent grade 
tions of pleasure, yoy, and delight ; 
but a state of imperturbable apathy 
1s the ultimate bliss to which the 
followers of Brahma aspire. In 
th» the Jan, the Buddhist, and 
orthodox Vcdantin ail concur; 
Jet 8 perfect uninterrupted apathy 
can hardly be said to dufer fiom 
an eternal sleep. 

Niswapa (Sanscrit)—An outenst. 

Ni7aw—Order, airangement, an ar- 
range, 

Nizamu1 Apawrer—A court of cri- 
minal justice. 

Nuvps—A ver, the termmation of 
Man) names, 

Norran—A oatura! canal, or small 
branch of a river, also a streamict, 
rryulct, o1 watercourse, 

Nuz/sr or Nuz7tnana—An offering 
or present made to a supeiior, 


Oxu—A monosyllable of mystical nn- 
port among the Lama Bhootcas 
and Tibetians. 

Ooxrs0—A species of kidney bean, 
the phaseolus max 

Oswats—A sect of Jain heretics, who 
eat at mght contrary to the Jain 


‘usage. 

Onaxc Ovrana—Malay words, sig- 
nlying awild man, and applied to 
a large specics of ape. 


Papwa—The truc lotus or sacied 
bean lily , in botany the ne/umbium 
spectosun 

Pappr—A Malay word, signifying 
rice in the hut 

Pacopa—This 15 a name apphed by 
Europeans to Hindoo temples and 
places of woiship, but not by the 
Hindoos themselves, who have no 
such appellation. It 15 the name 
also of a gold coin, principally 
ecurment in the south of India, 
called Varaha by the Hindoos, and 
Hoon by the Mahomedans. 

Pacana (@ stde)—In Hindoo astro- 
nomy half the lunar month Su- 
cla pacsha, the time fiom the new 
to the full moon, Krishna pacsha, 
that from the full to the new moon, 
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or the wane, Euch pacsha con- 
tains fifteen tivhis or lunar days, 
each distinguished numerically, 

Pax--A Siamese word signifying 
mouth, debouchure. 

Pacau—The household horse, or 
body guard; the elite of a native 
army. 

Panorama Laur—In Malay, an ad- 
iniral. 

Pana.ima Paanc—Io Malay, a ge 
neral, 

Pancrsan—tIn Malay, 2 nobleman. 

Panz’#a—In Hindootheology apath, 
road, 

Pansu Gaupa Braumins—Brahmins 
of the north of India. 

Pancuanca—A calendar 

Panapans —In Arracanese, under- 
tenants. 

ParasuraMa (cra of )—An account 
of time used on the Malabar coast 
from Mangalore to Cape Comorin. 
It derives its name from a monarch 
(one of the avatarns or incarna- 
tions of Vishnu) who is supposed 
to have hved 1176 years before 
our Saviour. The 1,000th year of 
the third cycle of Parasurama end- 
ed on 14th September 1824; the 
following ix the first day of the 
first ycar of the fourth cycle 

PanamMnanaa—A gymnosophist or 
naked philosopher, 

Pansvuttirs — Mountaineers, 
people. 

Panus Purran— The philosopher's 
stone. 

Parran—A term used in India by 
Europeans to designate the out- 
casts of the Hindoo tribes, and 
also any thing vile. 

Patan—A term generally applied in 
Tindostan to the Afghan tribes, 
but the derivation of which has 
never becn satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. 

Pazet—-Sec Potail. 

Parrimans—Malabar trading boats 
carrying about 500 Bengul maunds 
of rice. 

Patsa—A calendar. 

Patxas—In Orissa, small villages 
are thus designated. 


hill 
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Pauw (or bétel-teaf plant}—In bo- 
tany the betel piper. 

Prea—A Mabomedan saint. 

Pzon—A footman or foot soldier, 
generally employed in the revenue 
or police. 

Percunnan-Sce Circar. 

Prsnwa—A leader, the title of the 
late sovereign of the Poona Ma- 
barattas, 

Prrran—aA town or suburb adjoining 
afort. An extra-mural suburb. 

Prnanc ( Malay) —Betel-mat 

Prasaup (or Prasad)—Food from 
the altar of a deity. 

Prancusn —A_ Persian compound, 
signifying “ first fruits,” or rather 
that which is first eatracted. It is 
the usual phrase for tribute, 

Purror Turr—In botany the ficus 
rehguosa, 

Pzrwana—A license, order, &c. 

Puoxi—A wild plant pecuhar to the 
Bicanere district and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

Prer—Smalt copper coins, 

Pini-aretc Prant—In botany, the 
bromeha ananas. 

Piasarn—The Burmese name for 
the spire of a pagoda or palace. 
Pirai—Certain genii or spirits; also 
the spirits of deceased ances~ 

tors, 

Prantain—in botany the musa pa- 
radsstaca. 

Pixva—A_cake of rice and sweet- 
meats offered to expinte the sins 
of ancestors. 

Pottams — Zemindarics, fiefs, dis- 
tricts held by poligars, also vallies 
between the ghauts. 

Poricars — Small tributary Jand- 
holders in the south of India, who 
were never thoroughly pubdued by 
the Mahomedans. 

Poon—A Malay word signifying wood 
in general. 

Pooa ( Pura)—A town, place, or re- 
sidence, the termination of many 
names in Bengal and the upper 

vinces.* 

Poratts (or Patels)—The head man 
of a village, who collects the rents, 
and has a general superintendence, 





* In no East-Indian language whatever, has this syllable the sound of 


the English word pore, 
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Parrer Nexpxex—A Maharsttatitle, 
signifying the likeness or represen- 
tative of the sovereign himself. 

Praxaoa — Holy junctions of two 
or more rivera, pronounced Prag. 

Paaw, or Puna-cual-p1—In Ava 
and Pegu means a temple, pyra- 
mid, &c, 

Prana—In Malay signifies a battle. 

Prataya—An universal deluge. 

Pumetenosse (or Shaddock)—In bo- 
tany, the citrus decumanus. 

Poncuaits (or Punchayet)—A jury 
of arbitration usually consisting of 
five persons, from whose decision 
there is an appeal to the regularly 
constituted tribunals or courts of 
justice. 

Punprr—A learned Brahmin, 

Pucxa—Ripe, complete, full or large 
measure-—See Cutcna, 

Ponourr—An officiating priest. 

Punsvm Crotx—Consists of a cer- 
tain number of threads that run 
lengthways through a piece of 
cloth. 

Punsau—Dry grain lend. 

Porwany—A register. 

Puranas—Certain Hindoo mytholo- 
gical poems, 

Pucciis—A village tribe, whose bu- 
siness it is to trace thieves by their 
footsteps, 

Pyxts—Foot messen, and watch~ 
men; also the ancient militia un- 
der the zemindars. 


Quatia (or Kwala)—A Malay word, 
signifying the mouth of a river. 





Raupary—Duty collected on cattle, 


&e. 

Ranvu—In Hindoo astronomy, the 
moon’s ascending node, 

Rasa—King, prince, chieftain, noble- 
man, a title in ancient times given 
only to the military caste. 

Rasa Moopa (or young Raja) — 
Among the Malays is equivalent 
to heir-apparent. 

Raszancst—A phrase which, literal- 
ly translated, means descendants 
of princes, but sll over India it 
is a term used for a person of low 


birth. 
Rasroots (from Raja putra, the of- 
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of a king)—A name which, 

ly speaking, ought to be limit 
ed to the higher classes of the mi- 
litary tribe, but which is now ase 
sumed on very slender pretences. 

Rama—An avatara of Vishnu. Sir 
Wm. Jones places it 1810 years 
ante-Christum, 

Ranocar—A mixed dialect of Hindi 
in central Indi ) 

Rawny (a corruption of rajni) — 
A olen Prine » the wife of a 
raja. 

Raccy—In botany, the cynosurus 
corocanus. 

Rarran—In botany, the calamus 
rotang. 

Ravi-A name of the sun. 

Rawat—lIn Orisan, a leader. 

Rasinama—A deed of consent or 
acquiescence, 

Rici—In botany, oryza; common 
rice, oryza sativa, 

Rraxt—A Hindoo saint or holy man. 

Roorr—A fish of Bengal, the rohit 

rents. 

Rowanan~A (permite or passport. 

Rows — Titled Maharatta chiefs 
created by Sevajec. 

Revsaii—A dry crop. 

Rourri —The name of a silver coin 
of comparatively modern currency; 
for it is remarkable that there do 
not exist any specimens in that 
metal anterior to the establish- 
ment of the Mahomedan power in 
India, while a great many in gold 
have been preserved of far higher 
antiquity, In calculating the va- 
lue of a sicca rupee in English 
money sixteen per cent. must be 
added to the sum, which converts 
it into current rupees (an imagi~ 
nary coin valued at 2¢.), ten of 
which go to the pound sterling. 
The East-India Company’s ac- 
counts are kept at the following 
fixed rates of exchange, viz, 2s. the 
current rupee, 2s. 3d. the Bombay 
rupee, 5s. the Spanish dollar, 62. 8d. 
the Chinese tael, and &s. the pa- 





2. 

Russup—A progressively increasing 
Iend-tax or jumma. 

Rurn—A carriage on two low whecls 
drawn by bullocks. 
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Ryvor—Peasant, cultivator, subject. 

Ryorwan—A money settlement with 
ryots of a village individually. 

Saute-risu (from sable, French)— 
In ichthylogy, ® species of clupea ; 
by the natives it is called the 
hilsa, 

Sacti—A female energy, power, 
spirit, or demon. Worshippers of 
female deities or spirits, according 
to the Tantras, are Sactis, 

Sauara (or zahara)—An absolute 
and extensive desert. 

Saco-race (sagu, Malay)—In bo- 
tany, the palma farinifera. 

Sanyoo1—A religious person who 
indulges openly in the pleasures of 
the world. 

Sanvassirs—Hindoo devotees and 
mendicants, 

Sanscart—The literal meaning of 
this word is adorned, and when 
applied to a language signifies po- 
lished. 

Saran-woop—A wood employed for 
dyeing a fine red, or deep orange. 
In botany, the cesalpinia sappan. 

Sancana——The Sanscrit name for 
manufactured sugar. 

Saurnus~A very tall bird, the largest 
of the crane kind. 

Savi-rars—In botany, the shorea 
robusta, 

SarivaHana—The name of a prince 
said to have been born seventy- 
eight years after the beginning of 
the ch ian era, and a descend 
ant of Vicramadit: 

Saka (or Saca} —'The solar years 
expressed from the birth of Sali- 
vahana are called saka. The year 
saka,which expires in April 1828, is 
the 1750th; and the year that be- 
gins then is the 1751st. 

Sancranti—In Hindoo astronomy, 
the day in which the sun enters a 
new sign, 

Seror/sipahi,Persianand Turkish )— 
A name given in Hindostan to the 
native infantry soldiers in the Bri- 
tish service. The spabies of the 
Turks are cavalry. 

Saves — Variable imposts, such as 
customs, duties, tolls, &c. 

*Ssnunpy—An irregular native sol- 
dier, or locat militia-man, general- 
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ly employed in the service of the 
revenue and police. 

Seee—A weight which varies all 
over India; in Bengal there are 
forty to a maund. 

Sexat—A place of accommodation 
for travellers, thus named by 
the Mahomedans; the Hindoos 
call it choultry ‘and dhurrum- 
sala. 

Sxips — Descendants of Mahomed, 
through his nephew Ali and his 
daughter Fatima, 

Srrinsamuy — A yearly allowance 
made to the collector of a district 
for incidental charges. 

Seven Risxis~In Hindoo astrono- 
my, the constellation named the 
great bear. 

Seacunres (soukhanics, from souk~ 
han, a heim) —Helmsmen, steerers, 

Sryuacuar—A jaghire assignment, 
usually for life, on certain lands for 
the whole or part of the assessed 
revenue. 

Suasreas (or Sastras) —An inspired 
or revealed book; also any book 
of instruction, particularly such ag 
contain revealed ordinances. 

Sunorr—A banker or money-changer, 

Suras—In Mahomedan theology, ad- 
herents to the sect of Ali, 

Suennzrs—Descendants of Maho- 
med, See Szrps. 

SuauzunprrR—A master attendant, 
or harbour-master, and generally 
the king’s agent and merchant. 

Suamzocuxs—In Canara, village ac- 
countants. 

Suinsrx—A teak plank or beam 
three or four inches thick, 

Suzixu—A_ Mahomedan title indi- 
cating a derivation from Arabia, 

Srppuanta—A Sanscrit word which 
means ‘ settled.” 

Stnvarn—See Cracan. 

Sisso0-TaEE—In Botany, the dalber- 
gia siseoo. 

Siapar—A chief, captain, leader. 

Sincr—-A lion, a distinctive appella- 
tion of the khetries or military 
caste, now assumed by many bar- 
barous tribes converted by the 
Brahmins. 7 

Siva (or Makadeva)—The third 
person of the Hindoo triad, in 
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the character of destroyer ; he is a 
personification of time. 

Sivortan — Land granted for the 
sake of Siva. 

Soowpry-rnrx—In botany, the deri- 
Hiera robusta, 

Soonies— The designation of that 
sect of Mahomedana who revere 
equally the four successors of Ma- 
homed, while the Shias reject the 
three first as usurpers. 

Soomz Matt—A substance reaem- 
bling natron. A species of earth 
impregnated with alkali; a na- 
tive carbonate of sods or mineral 
alkali, 

Sounan—According to the institutes 
of Acber, a suubah should consist 
of twenty-two circars, a circar of 
twenty-two perguouahs, a pergun- 
nah of twenty-two ‘uppals, anda 
tuppeh of twenty-two villages ; but 
probably this strictness of division 
never was carricd into effect. Sec 
also Cinean. 

Sounaupan—A viceroy or governor 
of a large province; also the title 
of a native sepoy officer, below an 
ensign, yet it is the highest rank 
he can attain. 

Snapvua—A Hindoo rite in com- 
memoration of ancestors. 

Snawexs (Charvacas)—The laity of 
the Jain sect. 

Sveta Pascua—In Hindoo astrono- 
my, the first or enlightened half 
of the lunar month, the time from 
new moon to full moon. 

Suppra—The chief seat or head- 
quarters of government, as distin- 
guished from the mofussil, or in- 
terior of the country. 

Supra—The fourth caste among the 
Hindoos, comprehending mecha- 
nics and labourers. The subdivi- 
sions of this caste are innumerable. 

Sunn—The Bengal hemp plant. In 
botany, the crotolaria juncea. 

Suncei~ A Malay word signifying a 


river, 
Scxava—In the Deccan and South 
of India means a confilux of two or 


more rivers, the same as Prayaga ” 


in Northern Hindostan, 
Sumpur for Sumvat/—A common 
year in the Hindoo calendar. 
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Sunxop—A patent, charter, or writ- 
ten authority, 

Sumzau —The northern hemi- 

ere ; also a fabulous region above 
the north pole, where Indra pre- 
sides over the Suras and Devatas. 

Sunas—Benign spirits harbouring 
about the north pole, and governed 
by Indra, 

Surries—Self-burning of widows, 

Surras—Aphorii 

Swetamsss—A clothed Jain image, 
in contradistinction to Digamber, a 
naked one, ‘ 

Tarx—A Chinese measure of valuc, 
which in the East-India Company's 
accounts is valued at 6s. 8d. 

Tavooxpars—Petty zemindars,some 
of whom pny their rent through a 
superior zemindar, while others 
pay it directly to government. 

Tanna—A police stution ; also a mi- 
litary post. 

Tannavan—The kecper or comman- 
dant of a tanna, 

Tasx—In Afghanistan, a term ap- 
plied to all people whose vernacu- 

lat language is the Persian. 

Tans1es—Plain white mustins, forty 
cubits by two, 

Tawnsona (or Ujong)-—A Malay 
word, signifying a point, cape, or 

and, 

Taar (or toddy)—The fermented 
juice of the borassus flabelliformis, 
palmira tree. 

Tanna—A_ Malay word signifying 
land, as Tanna Papua, Papua Land, 
or New Guinea, 

Tez—An umbrella in general; also 
an umbrella of open iron work, 
covering the Buddhiet pagodas of 
Ava and Pegn, from which a num- 
ber of small bells are suspended. 

Txzraut—In Bengal cookery, the 
leaf of a species of native cinna- 
mon. 

Trssttpan—A native collector of a 
division, subordinate to the chief 
collector. 

Tuucs—A notorious class of public 
robbers in the upper provinces of 
Hindostan. 

Tuutt—A send-hill, desert. 

Tuaxoonannies—-Little chapels de- 
dicated to Hindoo deities. 
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Tuanoor—A lord, chnef, or baron 

‘Lut (or TeelJ)—In botany, the se- 
samun oruntale 

Trr’n1—In Hindoo astronomy, the 
onc-thuticth part of the time 
which the moon takes to move 
through a synodical revolution, 
whatever be its duration. It 1s 
considered as the time during 
which the moon's motion to or 
fiom the sun amounts to twelve 
degrees ‘The thuty tit"his of the 
month are divided mto two parts, 
catled pacshas, of fifteen tit’his 
each, The terin 15 also apphed to 
the anniversary day of the death 
of parents. 

Tinruanxan—Among the Jains a 
saint or lawguver 

Tica—A mark of royal approbation 
which consists in having the fore- 
head anointed with a prep uation 
of brinved sandal-wood , also the 
streaks that particular classes draw 
on thur brow over and on the 
nose. 

Too-s7y (Chinese)—A frontier sta- 
tion, 

Torassrs — Foot-soldiers, origmally 
raised among the native Poitu- 
guese and other native Chris- 
tins, 

Tovpy—Sce Tanr 

Tootm—In botany, the cyts cajan 
or pigeon-pea tree. 

Toowan—~A small district, 
horde. 

Toot sre (or tulas:)—In botany, the 
ocymum sane Lum, 

Toon-rete—In botany, the ced:va 
foona. 

Tarranc—A black species of holo- 
thura 

Traca (or Tragala)—Suiuide ; also 
an act of violence committed by 
the Bhauts and Bharots of Guyerat, 
sometimes on then own persons, 
at others, by putting sone relative 
to death. 

Tuan ( Malay)—Sir, 01 gentleman. 

Tuccavy—Advances made to the 
culuvators, &c. 

Turaice—In Guyerat, the village 
accountant. 

Tusscta—Silk procured in the forests 
trom the wild silk-woim, 


also o 
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Tvaors—Duwisions, drstiicts. 


Usons (Malay) —Sec Tanjong. 

Uravis—Rehygious imtiatory inetruce 
tion, also a sacred form of invok- 
ing God. 

Uxya—A species of gram found 
among the Himalaya, supposed to 
be either rye or s species of hill- 


Varsia (pronounced Byce)—The 
third caste among the Hindoos, 
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and cultivators 

Van1it—Ambassador, agent, or ate 
torncy. 

Vaxeut vt Moorort.x—Viceregent, 
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thern paits of India the nitives 
count fiom the accession of Vicra~ 
maditya, but the ¢1a is Inttle used 
im the pemmsula, 

Visunu Parti—Land gianted for 
the sake of Vishnu 

‘Viasa (pronounced Byar)—The au- 
thot or compiler of the Vedas, and 
laweiver to the present tace of 
Biahminical Hindoos. One chro- 
nology places this great peisonage 
3,200 5 eat» ante-Chnstum, but bis 
votares assert he is still alive at 
Badrycazramg, near the maccessix 
ble source of the Ganges. 

Via axunn—In Sanscrit, grammar, 
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Yaris (or Jatic)—Officiating Jain 
priests, 

Yams—In botany, the dioscorea sa- 
fita, 

Yax—The choury or bushy-tailed 
bull, the bos grunniens of Lin- 
naus, 

Yuc—Properly this word denotes 
the conjunction and sometimes the 
opposition of the planets, but more 
generally it signifies a long period 
of years, at the expiration of which 
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certain phenomena or circum- 
stances recur. 


Zemiwpar—A landholder, a land- 
keeper, 

Zeminpany—An estate belonging to 
or under the jurisdiction of a zemin- 

Zenpavesta—The sacred book of 
the Parsees. 

Zusau—A local division of a coun- 
try, a shire or county. 
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Gutpurba, Re... 
Hooghly, 1. 
Hudsoo, R, 
Hydaspes, 1. 
Hydrastes, R. . 
Hlyphasis, 
Indus, Re 
Inawady, R 
Jahnevi, Re 
Thinayi, R. 
Shyhun, BR, 
Jumna, R. 
Kelany Gui 
Kali Sinde, 32. 
Kapiny, R. 
Karvo, 
Ken, or Cane R... 
Keynduem, K. 
Kistna, R.. 
Korotoya, R 
Krisha. 
Lahdack, 
Luckia, R. 
Mahanuddy, R. 
Mahavilly Gunge, I R. 
Mahy, H. 
Malporba, R. « 
Manas, R. 
Manjera, R. 
Megna, R. 





= 








